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COACH 

AN  AMERICAN  LEGACY 

Jennifer  Emerson  is  studying  to  be  a  nurse  practitioner  and  midwife  in  New  York  City.  She  enjoys  reading,  running  and 
e  great  outdoors.  She  carries  the  new  Coach  Berkeley  Duffel  Sac,  handcrafted  of  rugged  suede  and  tumbled  glove-tanned  leather, 
'010,  $248.  Her  boots  are  also  by  Coach.  To  order,  or  for  a  complimentary  catalogue,  call  800  262-2411.  Also  available  at  Coach  store 
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VALLEY  OF  THE  DOLES 

The  marriage  of  Bob  and  Elizabeth  Dole  is  a  delicate 
balance  of  two  great  Washington  powers.  But  as  the 
Doles  gamble  everything  on  Bob's  final  run  for 
the  White  House,  Gail  Sheehy  reveals  the  growing 
pressures  straining  their  partnership 


MILAN  QUARTET 

Karl  Lagerfeld  and  Cathy  Horyn  spotlight  four 
couture  maestros— Versace,  Armani,  Prada,  and  Valentino- 
all  opening  New  York  stores  this  fall 
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HOLLYWOOD  PRINCESS 

As  Alicia  Silverstone  films  Excess  Baggage  in  Vancouver 
and  trains  for  her  role  as  Batgirl,  Matt  Tyrnauer 
checks  in  with  the  19-year-old  ingenue  and  her  two 
permanent  sidekicks.  Photographs  by  Herb  Ritts 


288 


THE  FIRST  SUPERMODEL 

David  Daniel  remembers  Lisa  Fonssagrives, 

as  Vendome  Press  publishes  a  book  of  portraits  of  the 

fashion  icon  by  the  likes  of  Avedon, 

Man  Ray,  and  Fonssagrives's  husband,  Irving  Penn.  .  . 
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MoMA'S  BOY 

Grappling  with  a  palatial  new  house,  a  major 

new  MoMA  exhibition,  and  a  controversial  new  biography, 

Jasper  Johns  gives  Edmund  White  an  abstract  of 

his  creative  tensions.  Photographs  by  Bruce  Weber 


SEX,  LIES,  AND  SADDLE  SHOES 

Advance  word  on  Inventing  the  Abbotts  has 
David  Kamp  hoping  for  a  trend  and  Peggy  Sirota 
lining  up  the  movie's  alluring  young  cast 
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DEATH  BY  DESIGN 

In  Paris,  Maureen  Orth  investigates  the  sudden  death 
of  Wall  is  Montana,  the  beautiful  former 
model  and  wife  of  decadent  designer  Claude  Montana. 
Photograph  by  Michel  Comte 


ROGER  &  ME 

Tom  Wolfe  and  Nigel  Parry  salute  Roger  Straus, 
co-founder  of  Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux,  in  celebration  of  the 
publishing  house's  semicentennial 
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YOUNG  LOVE 

In  an  excerpt  from  his  new  book, 

All  Too  Human:  The  Love  Story  of  Jack  and  Jackie  Kennedy, 

Edward  Klein  sheds  intimate  light  on  the  turbulent 

courtship  between  the  dashing,  nouveau  riche  congressman 

and  high  society's  most  exquisite  catch 318 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Columns I 

THE  EGGHEADS  AND  I 

Christopher  Hitchens  takes  the  Mensa  challenge, 

straight  up  with  an  olive,  while  the  high-I.Q.  group  turns  50  .  .  1381 

WOMAN  0'  WAR 

As  much  courted  CNN  correspondent  Christiane  Amanpour 

lands  an  unprecedented  contract  working  for 

both  CNN  and  CBS's  60  Minutes,  Leslie  Bennetts 

profiles  the  crisis-driven  38-year-old  news  star. 

Photograph  by  Pascal  Chevallier 146 

REMAINS  OF  THE  DIA 

The  quietly  influential  Dia  Center  for  the  Arts 

is  reeling  from  a  coup  d'etat  against  chairman 

Ashton  Hawkins.  Bob  Colacello  finds  the  wealthy,  powerful 

de  Menil  family  on  both  sides  of  the  putsch. 

Photographs  by  Jonathan  Becker 17" 

THE  CHANDLER  MYSTERY 

i    With  the  Los  Angeles  Times  in  peril,  David  Margolick 
tracks  down  Otis  Chandler,  who  made  his  family's 
paper  one  of  the  best  in  the  nation  and  then  vanished  into 
the  Oregon  desert.  Photographs  by  Art  Streiber 2  ' 

McNAMARA'S  SHADOW 

David  Halberstam  chronicles  Paul  Hendrickson's 

nightmarish,  decade-long  struggle  with  his  book  on 

Robert  McNamara— and  the  stunning  outcome 23 ; 

Vanities 

MY  FAIRUZA  LADY 

The  Magazine  Journalism  Aptitude  Test;  V.F.  Camera's 
summer  daze;  Queen  Victoria's  secret;  George  Wayne  tangos 
with  Regine,  Queen  of  the  Night 2* 
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A  Man   From  Nantucket: 
Ben  Stiller,  Nantucketer  and 
Mrcctor  of  THE  CABLE  GUY,  serves  on 
the  festival's  Board  of  Directors. 

Feady  for  His  Close-*ip: 
rr/Director  Morris  Engel,  shown  here 
th  daughter  Mary.  Engel  Sr.  made  an 

appearance  for  the  presentarion  of 
Little  Fugitive,  his  acclaimed  film. 

Mary  wrote,  produced  and  directed 
*UTH  ORKIN 
AMES  OF  LIFE 


Actors,  writers,  directors  and  film  buffi  converged  on  a  June  weekend 
on  Nantucket  for  the  premiere  of  the  Nantucket  Film  Festival.  Honoring 
screenwriters  and  their  craft,  the  festival  zoomed  in  on  the  art  of  storytelling  in  cinema. 

The  five-day  event  featured  films,  panel  discussions, 
staged  readings  and  Q&A  seminars. 


A  Coup  for  Cooper: 

Chris  Cooper  (left)  appeared 
in  Lone  Star,  which 
was  screened  at  the  Festival. 
Shown  here  with  wife  Marianne. 


'eenwriters  and  their  craft,  the  fe 

tiva 


dings  and  Ryder: 

iona  Ryder  and  Robert 

Sean  Leonard  (above) 

Jarticipated  in  a  staged 

ading  of  writer  Nicole 

Burdette's  screenplay, 

Unknown  Citizen. 

Other  participating 

:tors  included  William 

aldwin  and  John  Shea. 


In   Goode   Company: 

Jill  Goode,  Artistic  Director  of  the 

Nantucket  Film  Festival,  played  a 

adine  role  in  the  success  of  the  festi 


Eight :  William  Baldwin,  Mary  Stuart  Masterson 
and  John  Shea  prepare  for  a  staged  reading. 


icket  Film  Festival  Main  Sponsors:  Vanity  Fair,  Atlantic  Foundation.  Colgan  Air.  NBC.  Neutrogena,  VHl  Hush  Puppies.  Nantucket  Nectars.  Sponsors:  Budget  Car  Rental.  Kiphn 
Cape  Cod  Potato  Chips,  Champagne  Mumm  Cordon  Rouge,  Smirnoff  Black.  Special  thanks  to:  Mitsubishi,  Skyy  Vodka,  Murphy's  Irish  Stout  and  Cuervo  1800. 
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Look  GoocL.Feel  Better  for  a 
Special  Engagement 


hen  a  bride 
says  "I  do,"  it's  always  a  special 
moment.  Bur  when  Deborah 
Bradley  says  "I  do"  ro  David 
Rurherford  in  May  1997, 
rhe  moment,  and  rhe  vow,  will 
be  more  special  than  most. 
Deborah,  33,  of  Coventry. 
Connecticut,  was  diagnosed 
with  ovarian  cancer  in  rhe 
spring  of  1995.  Following  a 
hysterectomy  and  cycle  of 
chemotherapy,  Deborah  and 
David  became  engaged  at  Christmas.  Deborah  continued  treat 
menr  in  a  special  program  at  Yale  University  Comprehensive 
Cancer  Center  through  the  spring  of  1996,  during  which  time 
she  discovered  Look  Good,  heel  Better. 

Look  GoOcLFeel Better  is  a  free  national  program  to  help  improve 
rhe  self-image  and  self-esteem  of  women  experiencing  appear- 
ance-related side  effects  from  cancer  treatment.  Founded  in  1989, 
Look  Good.  I  eel  Belter  is  a  partnership  of  the  Cosmetic.  Toiletry, 
and  Fragrance  Association  Foundation— a  charitable  organiza- 
tion supported  by  rhe  cosmetic  industry's  trade  associanon— the 
American  Cancer  Society  and  the  National  Cosmetology 
Association 

Look  GoodJecl  Better,  a  one-time  support  service,  offers  hands- 
on,  self-help  instrucrion  and  education  by  volunteer  cosmetolo- 
gists. Providing  a  12-step  makeup  guide  and  complimentary 
makeup  kits  to  each  group  session  participant  as  well  as  infor- 
mation and  suggestions  on  wigs,  turbans,  scarves,  nail  care, 
and  other  program  materials.  Look  Good...Feel  Better  is  offered  in 
three  formats:  group  program,  oi  on-one  salon  consultation, 
and    self-help   materials.   All   may    be   located    by   calling   rhe 


Most  important  to 
Deborah  and  to 
many  cancer  patients 
is  "to  be  seen  as  a 
person,  not  as  a  person 
with  cancer  I'm  a 
person  first,  not  a 
cancer  patient. " 


program's  roll-free  natu 
number,  1-800-395-LOOK 
a  local  American  Cancer  Soo 
office. 

Deborah  Bradley  is  happy 
made    that   call.    Expenen 
the  hair  loss  and  com  pie, 
problems  that  often  accomj 
cancer    treatments,    Debi 
learned  about  Look  Good.. 
Better  from  her  stepmotho 
Florida  after  a  friend  attenc 
session  there.  Deborah  recalls  that  "when  I  came  back  from 
Good...  Ire!  Better,  the  difference  was  incredible.  People  said  I  lo 
radiant  and  fabulous,  just  glowing!  The  program  helped  me 
dramatically...not  just  the  instruction,  which  was  grear,  but 
attention  and  caring  of  the  people  helping  added  so  much." 

The  value  of  Look  Good... Feel  Better  extends  well  beyond  the 
hours  of  a  program  session.  Lasting  friendships  often  begin  dv 
sessions,  when  women  feel  comfortable  sharing  expene. 
thoughts,  and  feelings  with  others  who  can  understand  and 
to  them.  Looking  good  and  feeling  better  extend  well  beyon 
session,  too,  as  Deborah  points  out:  "The  most  important  thin 
learned  is  to  get  the  most  out  of  each  day  and  Look  Good... Feel \ 
helped  me  to  do  that.  I'm  also  really  trying  to  sray  in  shape  ar 
healthfully.  I  read  a  lor  more  food  labels  now!" 

Most  important  ro  Deborah,  and  ro  many  cancer  patients,  is 
seen  as  a  person,  not  as  a  person  wirh  cancer.  I'm  a  person  firs 
a  cancer  patient."  Thanks  to  her  own  terrific  artitude,  and  some 
and  support  from  Look  Good... Feel  Better,  Deborah  can  look  foi 
to  looking  good  every  day...and  ro  looking  great  on  one  very  s 
day  next  spring. 


The  Look  Good.. .F$el  Better informational  series  is  supported  by  Revlon  and  other  generous  members  of 
The  ^osmetic,  Toiletry,  and  Fragrance  Association. 


ColorStay  Makeup 

WONT  RUB  OFF! 


ColorStay  Makeup 

•  Won't  rub  off  on  your  collar-  or 
on  him!-with  normal  activity. 

•  Stays  looking  "just  applied" 
all  day  without  fading! 

•  Sets  in  60  seconds, 
feels  comfortable  all  day. 

•  Oil-free*  fragrance-free. 

Revolutionary  ColorStay- 
wear  the  face  of  the  future! 

Cindy  is  wearing  ColorStay  Makeup  in  Natural  Beige. 
*No  animal,  vegetable  or  mineral  oil.  ©1996  Revlon 
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THE  TRUE  BEAUTY 


GEORG  JENSEN 
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DONEY  AND  BQURKE  TRADITION  -  With  some  things,  there  is  no  substitute  for  tradition 


and  craftsmanship.  The  Dooney  and  Bourke  Sporting  Pouch  is  made  from  our  legendary 


All-Weather  Leather"  and  solid  brass  hardware.  -  Stitch  by  stitch,  Dooney  and  Bourke  bass 


made  as  well  as  a  bag  can  be. 
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Dooney  &  Bourke 


759  Madison  Arc.  2  12-439- 1  657,    Trump  Town-  72§jPifth  Ave.  21  2- 30H-052O.    i^or  a  uiulo,.:  ^00-774-5920. 
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Rouge     Idole 

INDELIBLY      DIVINE      LIPCOLOUR 

COLOUR  THAT  CLINGS  TO  YOUR  LIPS. 

COMFORT  THAT'S  ENDLESSLY  INDULGENT 

17  STAR-KISSED  SHADES. 
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Savion  Glover,  Broadway  Star 

1996  Tony  Award  Winner 
Photographed  by  Bruce  Weber 
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State  of  the  Unions 


In  this  issue,  we  have  not  one  but  two 
portraits  of  political  marriage.  The 
first,  on  page  279,  by  contributing  ed- 
itor Gail  Sheehy,  plumbs  the  depths  of 
the  union  that  binds  the  G.O.P.'s  fun- 
ny, grumpy  presidential  candidate,  Bob 
Dole,  and  his  wife  of  20  years,  the 
high-powered  steel  magnolia  Elizabeth 
Hanford  Dole,  who  has  served  in  the  Cabinets  of  two 
presidents  and  is  now  on  leave  from  her  job  as  head  of 
the  American  Red  Cross.  ■"They  spend  almost  no  time  to- 
gether," says  Sheehy,  who  profiled  the  former  Senate  ma- 
jority leader  for  Vanity  Fair  in  1987  during  his  failed  presi- 
dential bid,  and  also  provided  readers  with  an  unforget- 
table look  at  the  Clinton  marriage— now.  there's  a  book 
waiting  to  be  written— during  the  1992  election.  "Eliza- 
beth Dole  didn't  want  her  husband  to  give  up  everything 
to  run  for  the  White  House,  and  if  he  loses,  it  will  di- 
minish her  own  dream  radically.  They  will  have  no  home 
life  to  go  back  to." 

Edward  Klein,  another  longtime  V.F.  contributor,  brings 
fresh  insight  to  what  is  certainly  this  century's  most  glam- 
orous political  marriage.  "Young  Love,"  on  page  318,  is 
an  excerpt  from  Klein's  hugely  entertaining  new  book,  All 
Too  Human:  Tlie  Love  Story  of  Jack  and  Jackie  Kennedy, 
being  published  by  Pocket  Books  this  month.  Drawing  on 


fresh  material  and  hundreds  of  intern 
with  Kennedy  confidants,  he  explore 
courtship  and  marriage  that  has  solidi 
into  myth.  Although  cynicism  and  phi 
dering  eventually  enveloped  the  marri; 
this  excerpt  makes  clear  that  the  love 
fair  between  Jack  Kennedy  and  Jacque 
Bouvier  was,  in  the  beginning  at  least, 
that:  a  love  affair.  "From  the  day  they  met,  Jackie 
under  the  spell  of  Jack's  restless  charm,  and  through, 
the  years  of  betrayal  and  deceit,  she  never  stopped  lo- 
him,"  says  Klein.  "As  for  Jack,  he  was  instantly  attra 
by  Jackie's  elegance,  mystery,  and  exotic  otherness, 
embodied  all  the  dreams  and  ambitions  that  he  had  fci 
hard  to  express  while  in  his  father's  shadow.  They 
truly  kindred  spirits." 

While  Klein's  article  on  the  Kennedy  courtship  bi1 
to  life  the  inchoate  attraction  between  a  reckless  yc 
congressman  and  a  confused  debutante  on  the  rebo* 
Sheehy  illuminates  a  deliberate  partnership  between i 
mature  and  powerful  Washington  heavyweights— a 
nership  that,  at  this  point,  seems  to  be  under  great  sli 
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Cover 

Alicia  in  Wonderland 


ON  THE  COVER 

Alicia  Silverstonc 
wears  a  slip  dress 
by  D&G  and,  beneath, 
a  swimsuit  by  Kitty 
Boots.  Hair  products 
1 1 inn  Oribe  Salon 
Products.  Makeup  from 
Estee  Lauder.  Hair 
by  Oribe.  Makeup  by 
Jo  Strettell.  Styled 
by  L'Wren  Seott. 
Photographed  exclusively 
for  V.F.  bv  Herb  Ritts 


'    "As  far  as  anyot 

can  remember, 

Alicia  Silverstor 
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State  of  the  Unions 


In  this  issue,  we  have  not  one  but  two 
portraits  of  political  marriage.  The 
first,  on  page  279.  by  contributing  ed- 
itor Gail  Sheehy,  plumbs  the  depths  of 
the  union  that  binds  the  G.O.P.'s  fun- 
ny, grumpy  presidential  candidate,  Bob 
Dole,  and  his  wife  of  20  years,  the 
high-powered  steel  magnolia  Elizabeth 
Hanford  Dole,  who  has  served  in  the  Cabinets  of  two 
presidents  and  is  now  on  leave  from  her  job  as  head  of 
the  American  Red  Cross.  "They  spend  almost  no  time  to- 
gether," says  Sheehy,  who  profiled  the  former  Senate  ma- 
jority leader  for  Vanity  Fair  in  1987  during  his  failed  presi- 
dential bid,  and  also  provided  readers  with  an  unforget- 
table look  at  the  Clinton  marriage— now.  there's  a  book 
waiting  to  be  written- during  the  1992  election.  "Eliza- 
beth Dole  didn't  want  her  husband  to  give  up  everything 
to  run  for  the  White  House,  and  if  he  loses,  it  will  di- 
minish her  own  dream  radically.  They  will  have  no  home 
life  to  go  back  to." 

Edward  Klein,  another  longtime  V.F.  contributor,  brings 
fresh  insight  to  what  is  certainly  this  century's  most  glam- 
orous political  marriage.  "Young  Love,"  on  page  318,  is 
an  excerpt  from  Klein's  hugely  entertaining  new  book,  All 
Too  Human:  The  Love  Story  of  Jack  and  Jackie  Kennedy 
being  published  by  Pocket  Books  this  month.  Drawing  on 


/fresh  material  and  hundreds  of  interview! 
/  t  with  Kennedy  confidants,  he  explores* 
courtship  and  marriage  that  has  solidifil 
into  myth.  Although  cynicism  and  phill 
dering  eventually  enveloped  the  marriaB 
this  excerpt  makes  clear  that  the  love  m 
fair  between  Jack  Kennedy  and  JacqueM 
Bouvier  was,  in  the  beginning  at  least,  jua 
that:  a  love  affair.  "From  the  day  they  met,  Jackie  fa 
under  the  spell  of  Jack's  restless  charm,  and  through  m 
the  years  of  betrayal  and  deceit,  she  never  stopped  lovM 
him,"  says  Klein.  "As  for  Jack,  he  was  instantly  attract™ 
by  Jackie's  elegance,  mystery,  and  exotic  otherness.  SHI 
embodied  all  the  dreams  and  ambitions  that  he  had  foufl 
hard  to  express  while  in  his  father's  shadow.  They  well 
truly  kindred  spirits." 

While  Klein's  article  on  the  Kennedy  courtship  briiA 
to  life  the  inchoate  attraction  between  a  reckless  young 
congressman  and  a  confused  debutante  on  the  rebound, 
Sheeh)  illuminates  a  deliberate  partnership  between  « 
mature  and  powerful  Washington  heavyweights— a  pfl 
nership  that,  at  this  point,  seems  to  be  under  great  strew 
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Cover 

Alicia  in  Wonderland 


ON  THE  COVER 
Alicia  Silverstonc 
wears  a  slip  dress     ' 
by  D&G  and,  beneath, 
a  swimsuit  by  Kitty 
Boots.  Hair  products 
from  Oribe  Salon 
Products.  Makeup  from 
Estee  Lauder.  Hair 
by  Oribe.  Makeup  by 
Jo  Strettell.  Styled 
by  L'Wren  Scott. 
Photographed  exclusively 
for  V.F.  by  Herb  Ritts 
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■    "As  far  as  anyone 
W    can  remember, 
I    Alicia  Silverstone 91 
f    youngest  actress-prod 
[    in  Hollywood  history} 
writes  Matt  Tyrnauel 
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Her  life  is 


"a  hybrid  of  adolesceffl 
and  adulthood,  pet 
ownership  and  perceflj 
points."  Left,  the 
sultry  businesswoman 
heats  up  the  beach 
in  Malibu,  California. 
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EVERYONE 
WITH  A 
SENSE  OF  STYLE 
RAISE 
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STYLE  HAS  A  SIGNATURE 


AT  BLOOMiNGDALES 


VANITY  FAIR 

wants 

to  hear 

from  you. 


Get  in  touch 
with  us  at 


i®A0LC0ii 


It's  the 
fastest  way 
to  connect 

with 
Vanity  Fair 
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Photographer  Bruce  Weber  captures  Jasper  Johns  at  the  artist's 

Connecticut  estate  on  page  296.  Weber's  photographs  of  the  New  York  City  Ballet's 

young  male  dancers  appeared  in  the  January  issue  o/V.F. 


"At  a  very  young  age,  Alicia  Silver- 
stone  left  her  parents'  comfortable 
home  and  put  her  adolescence  on  the 
line  to  become  a  movie  star,"  says  se- 
nior editor  Matt  Tyrnauer  about  this 
month's  cover  subject.  "But  unlike 
many  other  young  actors,  Alicia  seems 
to  be  in  firm  control  of  her  career." 

This  month,  Karl  Lagerfeld  pho- 
tographs four  fellow  couturiers  in  Mi- 
lan, choosing  to  pose  Gianni  Versace, 
Giorgio  Armani,  Miuccia  Prada,  and 
Valentino  as  a  string  quartet.  The  last 
time  Lagerfeld  and  contributing  style 
editor  Andre  Leon  Talley  put  their 
creative  heads  together,  it  was  for  the 
provocative  reverse-race  Gone  with 
the  Wind  photo  spread  in  the  May  is- 
sue of  V.F.,  starring  Naomi  Campbell, 
John  Galliano,  Gianfranco  Ferre,  and 
Manolo  Blahnik. 

Cathy  Horyn,  who  wrote  the  July  V.F. 
cover  story  on  Nicolas  Cage,  pro- 
vides the  text  accompanying  Karl 
Lagerfeld's  portrait  of  Italy's  fashion 
quartet.  "Posing  for  this  picture  must 
have  appealed  to  their  classical  sensi- 
bilities," says  contributing  editor  Ho- 
ryn, "and  with  the  opening  of  all 
their  stores  in  New  York,  the  timing 
is  perfectly  pitched." 
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"The  hardest  thing 

about  profiling  Christiane  Amanpour 

was  finding  her,"  says 

contributing  editor  Leslie  Bennetts, 

whose  article  about  the 

much-sought-after  CNN  correspondent 

appears  on  page  146.  "She'd 

say,  '1  think  I'll  be  in  Paris, '  and  then 

pop  up  in  Dhahran.  This 

woman  is  moving  fast,  both  literally 

and  professionally. " 

(Continued  on  page 
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Tank®  Francaise  Watch 

18Kgold. 

A  new  collection  of  Tank  watches. 


WilUntoHr  HMl|/>d 


THE        ART        OF        BEING        UNIQUE 

ATLANTA  •  BAL  HARBOUR  •  BEVERLY  HILLS  -  BOSTON  •  CHEVY  CHASE  •  CHICAGO  •  FORT  LAUDERDALE  ■  HONOLULU  •  HOUSTON 

LAS  VEGAS  •  MONTREAL  ■  NEW  YORK  •  PALM  BEACH  ■  SAN  DIEGO  ■  SAN  FRANCISCO  ■  SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA  ■  ST.  LOUIS 

TORONTO  ■  VANCOUVER  ■  ARUBA  •  FREEPORT  •  NASSAU  •  SAN  JUAN  ■  ST.  BARTHELEMY  •  ST.  MARTIN  •  ST.  THOMAS 

For  a  copy  of  our  catalog,  call  1-800-CARTIER 
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Continued  from  page  78) 

"Elizabeth  Dole  is  the  most  guarded 
political  figure  I  have  ever  covered," 
says  contributing  editor  Gail  Sheehy, 
whose  in-depth  report  about  the  Dole 
marriage  continues  a  close  scrutiny  of 
the  former  senator  and  his  wife  that 
began  with  Sheehy's  1987  V.F.  profile 
of  Bob  Dole.  "It  was  harder  getting  to 
her  than  getting  to  Gorbachev  in  the 
old  Soviet  Union."  On  August  26, 
Sheehy's  best-selling  book  New  Pas- 
sages: Mapping  Your  Life  Across  Time 
will  be  the  subject  of  a  two-hour  ABC 
prime-time  television  special. 

Contributing  editor  David  Kamp  inter- 
viewed Rolling  Stones  drummer  Char- 
ie  Watts  in  the  July  issue  of  V.F. 

Edmund  White  lives  in  Paris  and  writes 
frequently  about  contemporary  art  for 
such  publications  as  Artforum  and  Par- 
kett.  He  profiled  painter  Cy  Twombly 
in  the  September  1994  issue  of  V.F.  His 
new  novel,  The  Farewell  Symphony, 
will  be  published  next  year  by  Knopf. 


Though  the  shocking  death  of 

model- muse  Wallis  Franken,  the 

wife  of  designer  Claude  Montana,  was 

the  subject  of  scandalous  talk 

in  the  fashion  world,  special  correspondent 

Maureen  Orth  found  that 
the  story  had  been  virtually  ignored  by  the 

international  press.  "I  also 
noticed  there  was  a  dichotomy  between  the 

French,  who  preferred  that  private 
matters  remain  private,  and  the  Americans, 

who  didn't  want  Wallis  to 

have  died  in  vain,"  says  Orth.  Her  article, 

on  page  MO,  "is  a  cautionary 

tale  for  young  women  who  long  for  the 

glamorous  life  of  a  model" 


"Jackie  and  I  spoke  on  the  phone  frequently, "  says  contributing  editor 
Edward  Klein,  "and  she  could  be  as  unpredictable  as  the  weather.  In  the  midst  of  one 

conversation,  I  told  her  I  had  an  idea  for  a  book,  about  a  famous  designer. 
Oh.  Ed, '  she  said,  her  voice  dropping  an  octave  into  its  most  conspiratorial  mode.  'Forget 

everything  you  ever  learned  about  journalism  and  ghostwrite  the  book 

'»  your  subject's  name.  Believe  me,  you'll  make  a  lot  more  money  that  way!'"  An  excerpt 

of  Klein's  book  All  Too  Human:  The  Love  Story  of  Jack  and  Jackie  Kennedy. 

due  out  from  Pocket  Books  this  month,  appears  on  page  318. 

(Continued  on  page  lJ6) 
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Where  Can  I  Buy  It  With 

TBI  CAHD 

Mary  and  James, 
let's  just  say,  don't 
always  see  eye  to 
eye.  One  thing  they 
do  agree  on,  however,  is 
the  American  Express®  Card. 
That's  because  the  Card  is 
welcomed  at  all  kinds  of 
places,  for  everything  from 
paper  shredders  to  stuffed 
animals.  (A  donkey  or  an 
elephant,  perchance?) 


You  can  find  stuff 

like  James  and  Mary's  at 

these  establishments: 

Williams  -  Sonoma 

Staples 

The  Nature  Company 

Waldenbooks 

FAO  Schwarz 

The  Sharper  Image 

And  if  you're  in  James 

and  Mary's  neighborhood, 

Shenandoah  Valley,  VA: 

Grand  Piano  &  Furniture  Co. 

Hayden  Music 

Jim's  Appliance 

Lowe's  Home 
Improvement  Warehouse 

Sports  Depot 

Lull-A-Buys 

Valley  Flower  Shop 

Giant  Food 


TO  APPLY  CALL  1-800-THE-CARD 


do  more 


AMERICAN  I 
■EXPRESS 


Cards 


Kn  ows    t 


iot    poems    by    heart 


COLE  HAAN 


ickie,  available  in  black  and  fudge.  To  ki 


armouth,  M, 


"First-rate 
investigative 
reporting.... 

Compelling  and 
beautifully  written." 

—Marion  Meade, 

author  of  Dorothy  Parker: 
What  Fresh  Hell  Is  This? 
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MANDARIN  OF  MODERNISM 


E  H  A  E  L    Uiilll 


"Exciting,  dramatic, 
surprisingly  intimate." 

—  Publishers  Weekly, 
Starred  Review 

"Wonderful.... 

Pei's  architecture, 
inextricably  linked  with  tales 
of  money,  power,  and  politics, 
fascinates."— Kent  Barwick, 
President,  Municipal  Arts  Society 
of  New  York 

"This  book  is  to  architecture 
what  Agatha  Christie  is  to 
British  detective  fiction: 

a  real  page-turner." 

—Patricia  Conway, 

Professor  of  Architecture, 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

90  black-and-white  photographs 
At  bookstores  everywhere 
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CAROL  SOUTHERN  BOOKS 

A  division  of  The  Crown  Publishing  Group 


(Continued  from  page  91) 


"The  Dia  Center  for  the  Arts  is  proba- 
bly the  most  important  contemporary- 
art  institution  in  the  world,"  says  spe- 
cial correspondent  Bob  Colacello,  "yet 
so  little  is  known  about  it.  And  when 
you  take  into  account  the  influence 
and  extremely  low  profile  of  the  family 
behind  Dia— the  de  Menils  of  Houston. 
Texas— you  have  an  even  more  intrigu- 
ing saga  of  art,  money,  power,  and 
taste.  That's  the  kind  of  story  I  like." 

Contributing  editor  David  Daniel  me- 
morialized New  York  City  Ballet  im- 
presario Lincoln  Kirstein  in  the  March 
issue  of  V.F.  Daniel  recently  wrote  and 
co-produced  the  video  biography  Van 
Cliburn:  Concert  Pianist,  just  released 
by  BMG. 

Christopher  Hitchens,  whose  Septem- 
ber "Fin  de  Siecle"  column  looks  into 
Mensa.  the  association  of  people 
who  think  they're  smarter  than  the 
rest,  had  his  first  and  only  I.Q.  test  at 
the  age  of  10.  His  prep  school 
promptly  had  his  records  sealed.  "I 
do  not  know  to  this  day,"  Hitchens 
says,  "whether  this  was  to  prevent 
others  from  becoming  jealous  or  to 
keep  me  from  becoming  depressed." 


George  Wayne  says  his 
"Vanities'  Q&A,  now  in  its  fourth 

year,  "is  either  like  the 
most  glorious  Robert  Isabel/ perfume 

or  like  the  foulest  stink 

bomb.  It  is  guaranteed  to  provoke  the 

senses."  Wayne  coats 

with  night  dub  empress  Re'gine  on 

page  277.  Volume  XX 

of  R.O.M.E.,  the  avant-garde  style 

quarterly  he  founded  in  1986,  will  be 

published  in  November. 


Author  Tom  Wolfe  tips  his  hat  to 

Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux 

president  and  C.E.O.  Roger  Straus    : 

on  page  316.  on  the  occasion 

of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  venerabk 

publishing  house.  Wolfe— 

whose  books,  including  his  best-selling 

1987  classic.  The  Bonfire 

of  the  Vanities,  have  been  published  by 

F.S.G  for  more  than  30 

years— lives  in  New  York  and  is 

at  work  on  a  new  novel. 

In  this  issue.  David  Halberstam,  a  cok 

tributing  editor  and  author  of  the  a 
claimed  account  of  America's  involve 
ment  in  Vietnam  Tlie  Best  and  tf 
Brightest,  tells  the  story  behind  Was. 
ington  Post  reporter  Paul  Hendric 
son's  book  on  Robert  McNamara,  7J 
Living  and  the  Dead,  which  is  beiw 
published  this  month  by  Knopf.  Hi 
berstam  is  completing  a  book  on  tl 
young  civil-rights  student  leaders  he  fir 
covered  in  1960  as  a  reporter  for  t! 
Nashville  Tennessean.  His  essay  abai 
the  1996  American  Olympic  fenciii 
team  appeared  in  the  May  issue  of  m 

The  Chandler  family  and  their  char 
ing  relationship  with  the  Los  Anger\ 
Times,  the  newspaper  they  control,  | 
the  subject  of  David  Margolick's  "L  \ 
ter   from   Los  Angeles"   this  mon 
"Otis   Chandler   turned   a   laughin 
stock  rag  into  one  of  the  classi 
newspapers  in  the  country."  expla 
Margolick,  V.F.'s  newest  contributi  j 
editor,  who  tracked  down  the  elus 
Chandler  in  the  Oregon  desert, 
now  Otis  has  distanced  himself  fr< 
the  Times  at  a  point  when  it  is  go 
through  great  turmoil.  Everyone  1 
wondered  how  he  feels  about  whw 
been  going  on  and  how  complicit  I 
is  in  it."  Margolick  profiled  Isr; 
prime  minister  Benjamin  Netany;  | 
for  the  June  issue  of  V.F.  on  the 
of   the    elections    that    brought 
tanyahu  to  power. 
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IF  YOU'RE  LOST, 
/ELL  HELP  YOU  FIND  YOUR 

IF  YOU  KNOW  YOUR  WAY, 
EN  FEEL  FREE  TO  LOSE  YOURSELF. 


CO  INTERNET 


Direct  Internet  Access  and  24-hour 


Online  Q  &  A  from  CompuServe. 


With   instant  Internet  access  and 


unrivaled    support   to    help   you 
navigate  it,  CompuServe  has  the 


answers  to  your  Internet  questions. 


Features  like  "What's  Hot"  to  show 


you  where  to  go  and  what  to  see. 
Or  join  one  of  our  Internet  Forums® 


and  discuss  the  hottest  sites.  Then 


e-mail  your  friends  about  the  things 
you've  discovered.  For  free  software 
and  10  free  hours,*  just  give  us  a  call. 
We'll  point  you  in  the  right  direction 


then  cut  you  loose  to  explore  it. 


CompuServe 
1.800.554.4046 


www.compuserve.com 
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■wenue,  New  York. 

i  Burlingame  -  Saks  Jandel  and  other  fine  speciality  stores. 
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CARLISLE 


She  just  discovered  the  premier  fashion  experience  in  the  country: 

Fashion  sold  in  fine  homes  across  America  hy  Fashion  Consultants  •  Fall/Holiday  1996  Collection  | 
To  discover  the  experience,  call  for  a  consultant  in  your  area  212  246-4275  •  16  East  52nd  New  York  NY. 

Visit  us  online  at  http://www.carlislecollection.com 


Open  your  eyes.  What's  important  is  right  in  front  of  you. 
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Your  heritage. 


Look  inside.  Be  outside. 


. 


All  apparel  shown  is  from  the  Timberland®  Fall  '96  Collection. 

Timbcriand^ 


WnODEllVt? 


JOIN  THE  RACE  TO  FEED  HOMEBOUND  PEOPLE  WITH  AIDS.  The  Race  to  Deliver.  Run  it.  Jog  it. 

Walk  it.  It's  only  four  miles.  You'll  help  God's  Love  We  Deliver  continue  delivering  hot  meals  to  homebound  men,  women,  and 
children  with  AIDS.  Encourage  family,  friends  and  coworkers  to  join  you.  and  even  more  meals  will  be  delivered.  Join  Men's  Health  K/^Vf 
w°Ddeu?»    Ma9azine  and  Pol°  sPort- the  Fitness  Fragrance  by  Ralph  Lauren  for  a  great  day  in  the  park.  For  more  information,  entry  forms   P—r*e 
or  to  form  a  team,  call  1  -888-235-RACE.  SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  29,  1996,  11AM,  IN  CENTRAL  PARK.  ™*a 

JW  by  Kirshenbaum  Bond  &  Partners.  Photography  by  Kenneth  Willardt:,  . 
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PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA 

TROY,  MICHIGAN 


SAKS  JAN DEL 

CHEVY  CHASE,  MARYLAND 
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ALL  THE  CAGE 


I  just  picked  up  your  July  issue  with 
Nicolas  Cage  on  the  cover.  Wow! 
Great  photo,  great  styling,  great  story 
["Caged  Heat,"  by  Cathy  Horyn].  I 
have  read  interviews  with  Cage  in  other 
magazines,  but  none  compares  to  yours. 
His  depth  was  felt. 

JUAN  LOPEZ 
Miami  Beach.  Florida 

Cathy  Horyn's  most  excellent  article  on 
actor  and  postmodern  character  artist 
Nicolas  Cage  was  the  highlight  of  your 
July  issue.  Horyn  got  inside  Cage's 
mind  and  described  how  he  thinks  of 
and  performs  his  craft.  It's  rare  for  an 
artist  to  let  you  into  his  or  her  world— 
to  sneak  a  peek  is  exlr    -   ting. 

ADRIAN  i        ESTO  CEPEDA 
itonio,  Texas 
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Cathy  Horyn's  "Caged  Heat"  is  a  treat: 
she  presents  a  very  human  and  matur- 
ing Nicolas  Cage:  like  a  good  wine,  he 
gets  more  mellow  and  satisfying. 

ANTOINETTE  G.  PERKINS 

Silver  Spring.  Man  land 

The  July  cover  story  left  me  in  a  funk. 
It  did  not  do  justice  to  Nicolas  Cage's 
charming  spontaneity.  Maybe  a  better 
approach  would  have  been  a  straight- 
up  interview.  All  the  trivia  can  be 
found  in  fan  clubs,  video  stores,  and 
cyberspace. 

ZOHAR  ZAIED 
VVillits.  California 

Mr.  Cage's  clever  repartee -"I  dig  af- 
fection, baby,  but  not  while  I'm  driv- 
ing"—is  a  revved-up  theft  of  a  line  from 


Checkpoint: 

With  a  best-actor  Oscar 
on  his  shelf  and  a 
57-  million  -per- film  price 
tag.  Nicolas  Cage 
it  nttingpretty. 


the  classic  Rodgers  and  Hart  song 
"The  Lady  Is  a  Tramp": 

Don't  know  the  reason  for  cocktails 

at  five. 
I  don't  like  flying.  I'm  glad  I'm  alive. 
I  crave  affection,  but  not  when  I  drive. 
That's  why  the  lady  is  a  tramp. 

It  illustrates  the  adage:  Always  steal  from 
the  best. 

RICHARD  K.  ARNOLD 
San  Francisco.  California 

I  greatly  enjoyed  the  article  about  Hol- 
lywood's coolest  dude.  Nick,  if  you're 
ever  in  Savannah  to  visit  your  old  man, 
look  me  up  and  we'll  cruise  in  my  1970 
Buick  GS! 

BRIAN  J.  ALBRECHT 

McDonough.  Georgia 

One  question  for  Nicolas  Cage:  Why  do 
you  need  so  many  cars'? 

CASSANDRA  DORMAN 

Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 

My  compliments  on  the  July  cover. 
That  is  the  handsomest  Nicolas  Cage 
will  ever  be. 

.1.  JOY 
Boca  Raton,  Florida 

Nicolas  Cage  is  certainly  an  accom- 
plished actor,  but  the  suggestive  pose  he 
has  chosen  on  the  cover  of  your  July  is- 
sue, with  hands  in  bulging  pockets,  and 
his  sweaty,  hairy  chest  and  dismal  excuse 
for  a  beard  and  mustache,  combined 
with  the  white  suit,  are  totally  tasteless. 

PATRICIA  K.  MuFADDEN 

Whealon.  Illinois 

Can  you  give  us  one  more  picture?  Pret- 
ty please? 

PATRICIA  E.  GAUTH1ER 

Fancy  Farm.  Kentucky 

The  moment  he  tossed  a  large,  black 
cockroach— legs  wiggling— into  his  un- 
concerned mouth  and  started  chomping 
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rhe  ideal  texture:  Rich  and 
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ion-oily  and  quickly  absorbed. 
Provides  an  ultra-matte  makeup 
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\n  added  benefit:  Ensures  natural 
protection  against  skin-damaging 
Free  radicals  with  CLARINS 
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NEW  Extra-Firming 
Lream 

Restore  skin's  youthful  appearance 
with  the  ultimate  daytime  moisture 
treatment  to  address  the  needs 
of  more  mature  skin.  CLARINS 
exclusive  light-activated  formula 
effectively  promotes  optimum 
levels  of  Vitamin  D  -  vital  to 
ensure  a  radiant  complexion. 
From  the  first  application, 
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and  wrinkles  are  diminished. 
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Paloma  Picasso's  distinctive  "Planets"  design. 

Necklace  in  black  onyx,  $1,900.  Ear-clips  of  male  pearls,  $975. 

Necklace  of  mabe  pearls  with  diamonds,  $49,000. 

Ring  of  mabe  pearl  and  tsavorite,  $3,400. 

To  inquire:  800-526-0649. 
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The  advertisers  listed  below  invite  you  to 

connect  with  them  for  additional  information 

about  their  products  and  services.  Stop 

by  the  following  addresses  as  you  cruise 

the  Information  Superhighway. 
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http://www.ArmaniExchange.com 
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http://www.clinique.com 
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http://www.  hbo.com 


ITT  HARTFORD 

http://www.  itthartford.  com 


JOE  BOXER 


http://www.joeboxer.  com 
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http://www.  whymilk.  com 
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Financial 
Group 

http://wwv..principal.com 
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http://www.stoli.  com 
http://www.  tanqueray.  com 


(Vampire's  Kiss),  there  was  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  Mr.  Cage  was  headed  for 
superstardom. 

JANET  BEECH 
Claremont.  California 


Crimes  of  the  Art 

I  want  to  send  my  congratulations  to 
Vanity  Fair  and  Michael  Shnayerson  for 
"Natural  Born  Opponents"  [July].  It 
wasn't  biased  and  used  well-detailed 
facts  and  research  to  show  both  sides. 
As  strong  as  the  debate  is  between  John 
Grisham  and  Oliver  Stone,  Mr.  Shnay- 
erson^ logical  conclusion  is  right. 

ANGELA  J.  HONG 
Tulsa.  Oklahoma 

Though  I  am  not  an  Oliver  Stone  fan— I 
deeply  dislike  his  movies— John  Grish- 
am's  attempt  to  make  him  a  scapegoat 
for  society's  disorders  is  absurd. 

Killers  kill,  and  that  is  society's  busi- 
ness and  why  law  enforcement  exists.  The 
"copycat"  effect  is  appalling,  but  it  does 
not  constitute  the  essence  of  a  crime. 

Mr.  Grisham  is  confusing  the  issues, 
because  he  is  neither  a  creator  nor  an 
intellectual  but  a  well-tuned  lawyer- 
machine— as  well  as  a  best-seller  machine. 
He  is  displaying  bad  faith  and  wrong 
judgment,  and  that  is  scarier  than  know- 
ing there  are  potential  killers  at  large. 

F.  HARTMAN 
Tempe.  Arizona 

John  Grisham  proposes  that  Oliver 
Stone's  Natural  Born  Killers,  an  idea 
writ  large  at  24  frames  per  second,  is  a 
product  with  inherent  liability.  What  a 
lame  scenario:  a  courtroom  attack  on 
a  filmmaker's  freedom  of  expression, 
egged  on  by  a  lawyer  turned  suspense 
novelist.  Like  Stone,  we  might  face  real- 
ity and  focus  on  what  really  hurts:  fami- 
ly dysfunction,  substance  abuse,  guns, 
and  our  population's  taste  for  warm 
blood.  His  movie  makes  me  see  that; 
aren't  its  repercussions  proof? 

DAVE  SCHILLER 
Toronto.  Ontario 

John  Grisham  is  an  ingenious  writer  with 
an  intriguing  and  logical  thought  process 
who  regularly  cranks  out  very  readable 
and  finely  crafted  works  of  fiction,  but  his 
most  recent  reasoning,  which  holds  Oliver 
Stone  accountable  for  the  alleged  drug- 
induced  mayhem  of  two  twisted  teens,  is 
completely  untenable.  In  Grisham's  liter- 
ary world,  individuals  are  responsible  for 
their  actions— why  not  in  the  real  world 
too?  While  it  is  almost  a  crime  that  Oliver 
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Stone  wasted  his  considerable  talents  orl 
an  extremely  gory  and  violence -filled  filml 
the  bottom  line  remains  this:  Oliver  Stonel 
did  not  sell  or  give  drugs  to  these  kids  I 
nor  did  he  kill  anyone. 

EILEEN  CONLIN  GALLAGHER 
Chestnut  Hill.  Massachusetts 

Oliver  Stone  states  that  people  are  re- 
sponsible for  their  own  actions.  He  will 
one  day  be  called  to  give  an  accounting 
of  his  actions,  whether  in  this  life  or  af- 
ter, and  will  be  judged  accordingly. 

ERLINE  F.  GUNTER 

McDonough.  Georgia 

Oliver  Stone  is  dead  wrong  about  John. 
Grisham.  Grisham  brings  to  his  books! 
intelligence,  a  sense  of  humor,  and  a 
sense  of  honor.  One  does  not  feel  ex- 
ploited by  his  books  or  grossed  out,  the 
way  I  certainly  did  watching  Naturah 
Born  Killers.  With  Grisham,  you  feel 
you've  learned  something. 

MURIEL  BEAUROY 
Toronto,  Ontario 

Examining  whether  Stone  can  be  held 
accountable  for  actions  that  Natural 
Born  Killers  (supposedly)  provoked  is  a, 
futile  legal  exercise.  What  effective  art 
should  do  is  provoke,  mentally  chal-l 
lenge,  and  emotionally  change  its  view- 
ers. The  depiction  of  violence  in  the, 
movie  was  no  more  enlightening  about 
humankind's  attraction  to  violence  than 
are  the  cartoons  where  an  anvil  is  re- 
peatedly dropped  on  Wile  E.  Coyote. 
The  movie's  criticism  of  the  media 
seems  lost  among  the  slickly  shot  vio- 
lence and  drug-hallucination  scenes. 

Do  we  sue  an  artist  whose  art  hasi 
failed?  The  answer  is  not  censorship 
but  to  teach  our  children  how  to  inter- 
pret the  television,  movies,  music,  and  I 
ads  that  surround  and  sometimes  as- 
sault them.  Admitting  to  ourselves  the 
strength  that  images  have  in  our  lives, 
giving  teenagers  a  place  to  hang  out, 
and  guaranteeing  that  schools  are  cre- 
ative environments  that  address  the 
complex  needs  of  students  today  are 
the  only  answers  that  can  help  prevent 
the  conditions  that  were  necessary  for 
this  crime  to  have  occurred. 

ELIZABETH  M.  LASTIQUE 
New  York.  New  York 

The  high  moral  tone  of  both  Grisham 
and  Stone  is  nothing  more  than  a  cam- 
ouflage to  justify  and  perpetuate  the  vi- 
olence they  both  claim  to  denounce. 

Between  them  we've  read  or  seen  just 
about  every  kind  of  perversion  and  hor- 
ror and  corruption  a  human  being  is  ca- 
pable of.  Now,  if  they  can't  come  up  with 
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No  idea 

was  ever  born  inside 

a  shirt  pocket. 


INTRODUCING    METROPOLIS 

by  Cross 
For  people  whose  pens  are  more  oft<  n  on  paper 
than  in  their  pockets.  <  Iross  presents  Metropolis. 
From  S.j(   in  $i2(  .  manufacturer's  suggested 
retail  price.  With  a  lifetime  mechanical  guarantee. 


mm 


There's  work  to  be  done. 


something  better  to  give  us,  I'd  appreciate 
it  if  they'd  just  stop.  Not  one  more  movie. 
Stone.  Not  one  more  book,  Grisham.  We 
need  hope  and  a  sense  of  positive  direc- 
tion, not  more  garbage  piled  onto  an  al- 
ready reeking  mountain  of  despair. 

CATHY  E.  SLOAN 

St.  Louis.  Missouri 

Movies  don't  kill  people,  people  kill  people. 
CAROL  FOOSHEE 
Sevierville,  Tennessee 

In  defending  himself  against  John 
Grisham's  rather  outlandish  charges. 
Oliver  Stone  doesn't  go  far  enough  in 
staking  out  a  place  for  Natural  Born 
Killers  in  the  history  of  satire.  To  an- 
swer the  charge  that  his  film  doesn't 
qualify  as  satire  because  it  doesn't  have 
a  recognizable  moral  frame.  Stone 
should  trot  out  such  classics  as  Petro- 
nius's  The  Satyricon,  Rabelais's  Gar- 
gantua  and  Pantagruel,  Nashe's  The 
Unfortunate  Traveler,  Swift's  "A  Mod- 
est Proposal,"  Pynchon's  The  Crying 
of  Lot  49.  and  DeLillo's  White  Noise. 
Like  Natural  Born  Killers,  each  of  these 
works  implicates  the  spectator  as  it 
documents  and  replicates  the  world's 
madness  and  grotesquerie. 

Z.  BART  THORNTON 

Houston.  Texas 

Murder  and  death  as  "entertainment" 

are  merely  that    despite  any  pretentious 

effort  to  disguise  .them  as  anything  else. 

RICK  STATON 

Baton  Rouge.  Louisiana 

I've  often  pondered  the  giant  black 
holes  in  the  brains  o(  those  who.  while 
maintaining  that  a  movie  like  Philadel- 
phia can  have  a  profound  influence  to- 
ward creating  tolerance,  cannot  extend 
the  same  logic  to  the  cause-and-etTect 
desensitization  that  violence  on  the 
screen  will  create. 

I  \\l  I  MANDl  RSON 
Laguna  Beach,  California 

Shame  on  John  Grisham.  Why  con- 
demn "mindful"  violence  and  let  far 
more  pervasive  "mindless"  violence  off 
the  hook?  No  doubt  art  forms  inspire  us 
for  good  or  ill.  Perhaps  if  we  tried  teach- 
ing moral  values  and  empathy  for  others 
we  would  have  fewer  of  the  time  bombs 
we  seem  to  produce.  Hooray  for  Oliver 
Stone's  courage  to  slap  us  in  the  face 
and  make  us  take  a  hard  look  at  what 
we  teach  our  children.  One  of  art's 
functions  is  to  mirror  society.  What  we 
see  in  the  reflection  is  not  Stone's  fault. 

.1.  RITCHIE 
Wilmcue.  Illinois 


I  am  truly  sick  of  the  excuse  Oliver  Stone 
dredges  up  for  Natural  Born  Killers: 
"Artists  do  not  invent  nature  but  merely 
hold  it  up  to  a  mirror."  Please  tell  me 
what  the  point  of  this  mirror  could  be. 
Don't  we  have  enough  information  about. 
and  evidence  of,  violent  depravity  in 
American  society  and  the  media's  ex- 
ploitation of  it?  Must  this  story  be  cast 
and  recast  in  every  putrid  variation  of 
Technicolor?  Adding  vinegar  to  the  pot, 
Mr.  Stone,  has  rarely  done  anything  but 
made  the  brew  even  more  sour. 

LISA  HUGHES  DRAKE 
San  Diego.  California 

Oliver  Stone  needs  to  realize  that,  while 
his  movie  did  not  directly  result  in  the 
murders  discussed,  his  depiction  of  vio- 
lence was  highly  glamorized  and  seduc- 
tive. He  is  destructively  influencing  peo- 
ple to  believe  the  farce  that  violence  is 
cool  and  requires  no  punishment. 

AMY  SCHMIDT 
Overland  Park.  Kansas 

Natural  Born  Killers  is  to  violence  what  a 
porno  movie  is  to  sex,  a  stimulant  for 
viewers.  The  result  99  percent  of  the 
time  is  self-gratification,  as  the  viewer 
(or  voyeur)  fantasizes,  aided  by  images 
on  the  screen  Unfortunately,  there  are 
those  persons  who  are  provoked  by 
these  films  to  act  out  fantasies  of  sex 
and/or  violence  on  innocent  persons. 
Mr.  Stone's  film  is  the  violent  equivalent 
of  a  skin  flick,  and  should  be  acknowl- 
edged as  such. 

The  real  cause  of  the  tragic  shootings 
of  two  innocent  humans  was  the  read- 
ily available  gun.  So,  what  were  a  .38 
Smith  &  Wesson  revolver  and  ammuni- 
tion doing  in  Mr.  Edmondson's  home, 
where  they  could  be  taken  by  his  admit- 
tedly disturbed  daughter,  without  his 
apparent  notice  or  alarm?  Whom  was 
he  trying  to  protect?  His  family,  no 
doubt.  However,  as  in  so  many  cases,  a 
personal  weapon  became  a  danger  in 
and  of  itself.  In  this  instance,  the  gun 
became  the  instrument  for  his  daugh- 
ter's destruction. 

LEONARD  G.  LANE 
Houston.  Texas 


Buildings  Make  the  Man 

"Skyscraper  Couture"  [by  Matt  Tyr- 
nauer,  July]  is  absolutely  spectacular 
eyecandy!  As  usual,  this  typical  Vanity 
Fair  photo  whimsy  makes  me  glad  to 
be  alive. 

MARIA  JtTTE 
Excelsior,  Minnesota 
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Thanks  for  celebrating  architecture  in 
your  magazine.  Your  classy  approach 
to  American  culture  is  why  I  look  for- 
ward to  getting  my  issue  every  month. 

KAREN  SPIRO 

Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 

The  July  Vanity  Fair  with  the  usual  sus- 
pects is  wonderful. 

CESAR  PELLI 

New  Haven.  Connecticut 


Down  Pat 


Attempting  to  apply  logic  to  the  inter- 
mittently bizarre  musings  of  Pat  Rob- 
ertson, as  William  Prochnau  and  Lau- 
ra Parker  did  in  their  article  "The 
Doomsday  Man"  [July],  is  beside  the 
point.  The  real  headline  is  how  suc- 
cessful he  has  been  at  penetrating  the 
mainstream  with  his  razor-sharp, 
space-age  media  savvy,  despite  his  un- 
popular views.  As  he  continues  to  ex- 
pand his  power  base  and  half-bill  ion - 
dollar  business  empire  worldwide, 
Robertson  belongs  in  Vanity  Fair's 
New  Establishment,  alongside  the  likes 
of  Rupert  Murdoch,  Bill  Gates,  and 
John  Malone.  Easy  as  it  is  to  mock  his 


Cesar  Pelli  tries  bis  Carnegit  Mall 
Tout  r  on  for  size. 


backward  beliefs,  one  does  so  at  the 
risk  of  overlooking  the  king  of  narrow- 
casting.  Cyberwarriors  of  all  political 
persuasions  have  much  to  learn  from 
the  Robertson -helmed  technological  jug- 
gernaut. Pat  Robertson's  medium,  not 
his  faith,  is  the  real  message. 

ALEC  FOEGE 
New  York,  New  York 
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COLORADO 


I  was  raised  with  the  idea  that  I  was  to 
honor  but  one  God.  Robertson  and  his 
ilk  seem  to  feel  that  they  are  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  1  am  grateful  for  Vanity  Fair's 
willingness  to  expose  these  so-called  evan- 
gelists as  the  charlatans  that  they  are. 

FRED  TUTTLE 

Queens.  New  York 

It  is  unbelievable  that  Pat  Robertson 
has  followers  contributing  to  his  wealth 
of  nonsense!  When  will  people  wake  up 
to  the  stupid  pronouncements  and  real- 
ize the  scam  this  crook  has  going? 

JASANNE  SALAFIA 
Meriden,  Connecticut 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  media  always 
jump  on  the  bandwagon  when  it  comes 
to  scandal  and  evangelists.  Where  are 
the  stories  of  good  works  being  done  in 
the  churches  and  by  Christians  in  this 
country  on  a  daily  basis'? 

ROSALYN  REASON 
Glendale.  California 

I  wish  that  God  would  speak  directly  to 
Pat  Robertson.  The  shock  of  actually 
hearing  Him  might  just  inspire  the  man 
to  become  a  Christian.  Amen. 

KATHLEEN  MALLANDA 
Hawthorne,  New  Jersey 


Punk  Lives 


The  statement  "In  America,  punk  never 
fully  recovered"  could  have  been  writ- 
ten only  by  middle-aged  baby-boomers 
lamenting  the  loss  of  their  glory  days 
["The  Birth  of  Punk,"  by  Legs  McNeil 
and  Gillian  McCain,  July].  In  the  late 
70s  and  early  80s,  bands  such  as  Black 
Flag.  X.  Circle  Jerks,  Minor  Threat, 
Minutemen,  and  Hiisker  Dii  (to  name 
only  a  handful)  resurrected  punk  and 
made  it  more  nihilistic  and  hard-core 
than  the  New  York  postdisco  junkie  • 
crowd  could  ever  have  imagined.  Hun- 
dreds of  zines  sprang  up  which  put 
Punk  to  shame.  One.  Maximum  Rock  n 
Roll,  continues  to  publish  with  a  larger 
circulation  than  Punk  ever  had. 

While  it's  true  that  today's  so-called 
punk  bands  such  as  Rancid  and  Green 
Day  are  appealing  simply  to  kids  who 
missed  the  first  wave,  American  hard- 
core bands  recorded  just  as  many  great 
albums  as  Legs's  crowd.  Listen  to  Los 
Angeles,  by  X.  or  Land  Speed  Record, 
by  Hiisker  Dii,  then  listen  to  a  Dictators 
album,  and  then  we'll  talk. 

S.  CHRIS  DELLAS 
Detroit.  Michigan 

(Continued  on  page  135) 
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DlSCOVCr  KCIlOVcl.  Lots  of  cosmetics  give  you  promises.  RENOVA  gives  you  proof.  It's  the  only 

prescription  cream  proven  to  diminish  fine  lines  and  wrinkles.  Proven  to  fade  brown  spots. 

Proven,  too,  to  give  skin  a  smoother  texture  and  a  rosier  glow,  when  used  as  part  of  a 

total  skin  care  and  sun  avoidance  program,  and  when  skin  care  and  sun  avoidance 

alone  aren't  enough.  What  ReilOVa  doeS.  RENOVA  is  a  prescription 

cream  containing  tretinoin,  a  vitamin  A  derivative  much  like  the  one  naturally 

occurring  in  your  body.  Unlike  over-the-counter  wrinkle  treatments,  RENOVA 

doesn't  simply  exfoliate  the  surface  layer  of  your  skin.  At  first,  your  skin 

may  become  smoother  and  softer.  After  2  or  3  months,  brown  spots  begin  to 

fade  and  the  fine  lines  around  your  eyes  and  mouth  start  to  disappear. 


Finally, 

aUe  of  truth: 


0.05' 


What  it   doesn't   do.  RENOVA  doesn't  completely  eliminate 
wrinkles;  it  reduces  them.  Nor  will  it  repair  sun-damaged  skin  or  reverse 
the  aging  process.  While  using  RENOVA,  you  can  expect  to  experience  some 
redness,  itching  or  flaking.  Generally,  it's  manageable  and  well-tolerated.  If 
you  stop  using  RENOVA,  improvements  will  gradually  disappear.  YVliat  tO 
knOW  aboUt  RenOVa.  RENOVA  is  a  dermal  irritant.  The  results  of  con- 
tinued Initatlon  for  greater  than  48  weeks  aren't  known.  Some  people  treated  with  RENOVA 
for  longer  than  48  weeks  have  shown  evidence  of  atypical  skin  changes.  The  significance  of  this  Is 
unbiown.  Safety  and  effectiveness  of  RENOVA  in  those  over  50  or  with  moderately  or  heavily  pigmented  skin 
is  not  established.  Wiiat  tO  QO  nOW.  Most  importantly,  see  your  doctor.  But  to  learn  more  about 

ORTHO 

RENOVA,  and  to  get  your  free  RENOVA  skin  care  guide,  call   1  800-64-RENOVA.      lPB 


Renova 

tretinoin  emollient  cream)o 


A  S  K  YOUR  DOCTOR: 
Arc  wrinkles  inevitable? 

How  is  Renova  different  from  AHA's? 
When  will  I  sec  results? 

AVAILABLE    ONLY    15  Y    PRESCRIPTION 


WHERE  THERE  S  PROOF,  THERE'S  TRUTH. 


'  RENOVA  A 


(TRETINOIN  EMOLLIENT  CREAM) 


0.05% 


FOR  TOPICAL  USE  ON  THE  FACE  ONLY 


Brief  Summary 


RENOVA  (tretinoin  emollient  cream)  0.05%  contains  the  active  ingredient  tretinoin  (a  retinoid)  in  an  emollient 
cream  base 

IMPORTANT  NOTE  —  This  information  is  a  BRIEF  SUMMARY  of  the  complete  prescribing  information 
provided  with  the  product  and  therefore  should  not  be  used  as  the  basis  for  prescribing  the  product.  This 
summary  was  prepared  by  deleting  from  the  complete  prescribing  information  certain  text,  tables,  and 
references.  The  physician  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  complete  prescribing  information  before 
prescribing  the  product. 

INDICATIONS  AND  USAGE: 

RENOVA  (tretinoin  emollient  cream)  0.05%  is  indicated  as  an  adjunctive  agent  (see  second  bullet  point  below) 
for  use  in  the  mitigation  (palliation)  of  tine  wrinkles,  mottled  hyperpigmentation.  and  tactile  roughness  of  facial 
skin  in  patients  who  do  not  achieve  such  palliation  using  comprehensive  skin  care  and  sun  avoidance  programs 
alone  (see  bullet  point  3  for  populations  in  which  effectiveness  has  not  been  established)  RENOVA  DOES  NOT 
ELIMINATE  WRINKLES,  REPAIR  SUN  DAMAGED  SKIN,  REVERSE  PHOTOAGING,  or  RESTORE  A  MORE 
YOUTHFUL  or  YOUNGER  DERMAL  HISTOLOGIC  PATTERN.  Many  patients  achieve  desired  palliative  effects 
on  fine  wrinkling,  mottled  hyperpigmentation,  and  tactile  roughness  of  facial  skin  with  the  use  of  comprehensive 
skin  care  and  sun  avoidance  programs  including  sunscreens,  protective  clothing,  and  emollient  creams  NOT 
containing  tretinoin 

•  RENOVA  has  demonstrated  NO  MITIGATING  EFFECT  on  significant  signs  of  chronic  sun  exposure  such  as 
coarse  or  deep  wrinkling,  skin  yellowing,  lentigmes.  telangiectasia,  skin  laxity,  keratmocytic  atypia,  melanocyte 
atypia,  or  dermal  elastosis. 

•  RENOVA  should  be  used  under  medical  supervision  as  an  adjunct  to  a  comprehensive  skin  care  and  sun 
avoidance  program  that  includes  the  use  of  effective  sunscreens  (minimum  SPF  of  15)  and  protective  clothing 
when  desired  results  on  fine  wrinkles,  mottled  hyperpigmentation,  and  roughness  of  facial  skin  have  not  been 
achieved  with  a  comprehensive  skin  care  and  sun  avoidance  program  alone. 

•  The  effectiveness  of  RENOVA  m  the  mitigation  of  fine  wrinkles,  mottled  hyperpigmentation.  and  tactile  rough- 
ness of  facial  skin  has  not  been  established  in  people  greater  than  50  years  of  age  OR  in  people  with  moder- 
ately to  heavily  pigmented  skin.  In  addition,  patients  with  visible  actinic  keratoses  and  patients  with  a  history  of 
skin  cancer  were  excluded  from  clinical  trials  of  RENOVA  Thus  the  effectiveness  and  safety  of  RENOVA  in  these 
populations  are  not  known  at  this  time.  (See  WARNINGS  section.) 

•  Neither  the  safety  nor  the  effectiveness  of  RENOVA  for  the  prevention  or  treatment  of  actinic  keratoses  or  skin 
neoplasms  has  been  established. 

•  Neither  the  safety  nor  the  efficacy  of  using  RENOVA  daily  for  greater  than  48  weeks  has  been  established,  and 
daily  use  beyond  48  weeks  has  not  been  systematically  and  histologically  investigated  in  adequate  and  well- 
controlled  trials.  (See  WARNINGS  section  ) 

CONTRAINDICATIONS: 

This  drug  is  contraindicated  in  individuals  with  a  history  of  sensitivity  reactions  to  any  of  its  compo- 
nents. It  should  be  discontinued  if  hypersensitivity  to  any  of  its  ingredients  is  noted. 

WARNINGS 


RENOVA  is  a  dermal  irritant,  and  the  results  of  continued  irritation  of  the  skin  for 
greater  than  48  weeks  are  not  known.  There  is  evidence  of  atypical  changes  in 
melanocytes  and  keratinocytes,  and  of  increased  dermal  elastosis  in  some 
patients  treated  with  RENOVA  for  longer  than  48  weeks.  The  significance  of 
these  findings  is  unknown. 

Safety  and  effectiveness  of  RENOVA  in  individuals  with  moderately  or  heavily 
pigmented  skin  have  not  been  established. 


•  RENOVA  should  not  be  administered  if  the  patient  is  also  taking  drugs  known  to  be  photosensitizers  (e.g..  thi- 
azides, tetracyclines,  fluoroquinolones,  phenothiazines.  sulfonamides)  because  of  the  possibility  of  augment- 
ed phototoxicity. 

•  Safety  and  effectiveness  of  RENOVA  in  individuals  older  than  50  years  of  age  have  not  been  established 
This  product  should  only  be  used  under  medical  supervision  as  part  of  a  comprehensive  skin  care  and  sun 
avoidance  program.  (See  INDICATIONS  AND  USAGE  section, )  It  should  only  be  applied  before  retiring  at  night 
Because  of  heightened  burning  susceptibility,  exposure  to  sunlight  (including  sunlamps)  should  be  avoided  or 
minimized  during  use  of  RENOVA,  Patients  must  be  warned  to  use,  sunscreens  (minimum  SPF  of  15)  and  pro- 
tective clothing  when  using  RENOVA.  Patients  with  sunburn  should  be  advised  not  to  use  RENOVA  until  fully 
recovered  Patients  who  may  have  considerable  sun  exposure  due  to  their  occupation  and  those  patients  with 
inherent  sensitivity  to  sunlight  should  exercise  particular  caution  when  using  RENOVA  and  assure  that  the  pre- 
cautions outlined  in  the  Information  for  Patients  subsection  are  observed. 

RENOVA  should  be  kept  out  of  the  eyes,  mouth,  angles  of  the  nose,  and  mucous  membranes  Topical  use  may 
cause  severe  local  erythema,  pruntus,  burning,  stinging,  and  peeling  at  the  site  of  application  If  the  degree  of 
local  irritation  warrants,  patients  should  be  directed  to  use  less  medication,  decrease  the  frequency  of  applica- 
tion, discontinue  use  temporarily,  or  discontinue  use  altogether. 

Tretinoin  has  been  reported  to  cause  severe  irritation  on  eczematous  skin  and  should  be  used  only  with  utmost 
caution  in  patients  with  this  conation. 

Application  of  larger  amounts  ol  medication  than  recommended  will  not  lead  to  more  rapid  or  better  results,  and 
marked  redness,  peeling,  or  discomfort  may  occur. 

PRECAUTIONS: 

General:  RENOVA  should  only  be  used  as  an  adjunct  to  a  comprehensive  skin  care  and  sun  avoidance  pro- 
gram. (See  INDICATIONS  AND  USAGE 

If  a  drug  sensitivity,  chemical  irritation,  cr  3  systoroic  adverse  reaction  develops,  use  of  RENOVA  should  be  dis- 
continued. 

Weather  extremes,  such  as  wind  or  cold,  1  atients  using  RENOVA. 

Information  for  Patients:  A  patient  informal  been  prepared  and  is  included  with  each  package  of 

RENOVA.  In  addition,  patients  should  be  in 

•  That  RENOVA  is  not  a  cosmetic  prepaj  ■  '  be  applied  only  as  an  adjunct  to  a  comprehensive 
skin  care  and  sun  avoidance  program, 

•  Never  to  use  more  RENOVA  than  instnj  ior€  nften  than  instructed  as  applica- 
tion of  larger  amounts  of  medication  '.  ,  ;T10re  rapid  or  better  results,  and 
marked  redness,  peeling,  or  discomfort  1 

•  Only  to  apply  RENOVA  before  retiring  at  night, 

•  To  use  a  sunscreen  with  a  minimum  SPF  ct  1  . ■■;  wjth  RENOVA.  Following 
discontinuation  of  RENOVA,  continued  avoidant- 1  .-,  -onscreen  with  a  minimum  SPF  of 
15  is  recommended, 

•  To  avoid  direct  sun  exposure  as  much  as  possible  whenever  using  RENOVA,  and  to  avoid  sunlamps  totally 
while  using  RENOVA, 


•  NOT  to  use  RENOVA  if  pregnant  or  attempting  to  become  pregnant  or  at  high  risk  of  pregnancy, 

•  NOT  to  use  RENOVA  if  sunburned  or  if  the  patient  has  eczema  or  other  chronic  skin  condition(s), 

•  NOT  to  use  RENOVA  if  inherently  sensitive  to  sunlight, 

•  NOT  to  use  RENOVA  if  also  taking  other  drugs  that  increase  sensitivity  to  sunlight, 

•  To  use  RENOVA  with  caution  if  also  using  other  topical  agents  with  a  strong  skin  drying  effect,  products  with 
high  concentrations  of  alcohol,  astringents,  spices  or  lime,  medicated  soaps  or  shampoos,  permanent  wave 
solutions,  electrolysis,  hair  depilatories  or  waxes,  or  other  preparations  or  processes  that  might  dry  or  irritate 
the  skin,  unless  otherwise  instructed  by  their  health  care  practitioner, 

•  To  discontinue  use  of  RENOVA  and  consult  their  health  care  provider  if  sensitivity  or  increased  chemical  irri- 
tation occurs, 

•  That  a  majority  of  patients  will  lose  most  mitigating  effects  on  fine  wrinkles,  mottled  hyperpigmentation,  and 
tactile  roughness  of  facial  skin  with  discontinuation  of  a  comprehensive  skin  care  and  sun  avoidance  program 
including  RENOVA,  however,  the  safety  and  effectiveness  of  using  RENOVA  daily  for  greater  than  48  weeks 
have  not  been  established, 

•  That  most  of  the  improvement  noted  with  RENOVA  is  seen  during  the  first  24  weeks  of  therapy,  Thereafter, 
therapy  primarily  maintained  the  improvement  realized  during  the  first  24  weeks. 

Drug  Interactions:  Concomitant  topical  medications,  medicated  or  abrasive  soaps,  shampoos,  cleansers,  cos- 
metics with  a  strong  drying  effect,  products  with  high  concentrations  of  alcohol,  astringents,  spices  or  lime,  per- 
manent wave  solutions,  electrolysis,  hair  depilatories  or  waxes,  and  products  that  may  irritate  the  skin  should 
be  used  with  caution  in  patients  being  treated  with  RENOVA  because  they  may  increase  irritation  with  RENO- 
VA. 

RENOVA  should  not  be  administered  if  the  patient  is  also  taking  drugs  known  to  be  photosensitizers  (e.g.,  thi- 
azides, tetracyclines,  fluoroquinolones,  phenothiazines,  sulfonamides)  because  of  the  possibility  of  augmented 
phototoxicity. 

Carcinogenesis,  Mutagenesis,  Impairment  of  Fertility:  In  a  life-time  dermal  study  in  CD-1  mice,  at  100  and 
200  times  the  average  recommended  human  topical  clinical  dose,  a  few  skin  tumors  in  the  female  mice  and  liver 
tumors  in  male  mice  were  observed,  The  biological  significance  of  these  findings  is  not  clear  because  they 
occurred  at  doses  that  exceeded  the  dermal  maximally  tolerated  dose  (MTD)  of  tretinoin  and  because  they  were 
within  the  background  natural  occurrence  rate  for  these  tumors  in  this  strain  of  mice.  There  was  no  evidence  of 
carcinogenic  potential  when  tretinoin  was  administered  topically  at  a  dose  5  times  the  average  recommended 
human  topical  clinical  dose.  For  purposes  of  comparisons  of  the  animal  exposure  to  human  exposure,  the  "rec- 
ommended human  topical  clinical  dose"  is  defined  as  500  mg  of  0.05%  RENOVA  applied  daily  to  a  50  kg  per- 
son 

In  a  chronic,  two-year  bioassay  of  Vitamin  A  acid  in  mice  performed  by  Tsubura  and  Yamamoto.  generalized 
amyloid  deposition  was  reported  in  all  groups  in  the  basal  layer  of  the  Vitamin  A  treated  skin.  In  CD-1  mice,  a 
similar  study  reported  hyalinization  at  the  treated  skin  sites  and  the  incidence  of  this  finding  was  0/50. 3/50. 3/50, 
and  2/50  in  male  mice  and  1/50,  0/50,  4/50,  and  2/50  in  female  mice  from  the  vehicle  control.  0.25  mg/kg.  0.5 
mg/kg,  and  1  mg/kg  groups,  respectively 

Studies  in  hairless  albino  mice  suggest  that  tretinoin  may  enhance  the  tumorigemc  potential  of  carcinogenic 
doses  of  UVB  and  UVA  light  from  a  solar  simulator  In  other  studies,  when  lightly  pigmented  hairless  mice  treat- 
ed with  tretinoin  were  exposed  to  carcinogenic  doses  of  UVB  light,  the  incidence  and  rate  of  development  of 
skin  tumors  were  either  reduced  or  no  effect  was  seen.  Due  to  significantly  different  experimental  conditions,  no 
strict  comparison  of  these  disparate  data  is  possible  at  this  time  Although  the  significance  of  these  studies  to 
humans  is  not  clear,  patients  should  minimize  exposure  to  sun. 

The  mutagenic  potential  of  tretinoin  was  evaluated  in  the  Ames  assay  and  in  the  in  vivo  mouse  micronucleus 
assay,  both  of  which  were  negative 

Dermal  Segment  I  and  III  studies  with  RENOVA  have  not  been  performed  in  any  species.  In  oral  Segment  I  and 
Segment  III  studies  in  rats  with  tretinoin,  decreased  survival  of  neonates  and  growth  retardation  were  observed 
at  doses  in  excess  of  2  mg/kg/day  (>400  times  the  average  recommended  human  topical  clinical  dose), 
Pregnancy: 

Teratogenic  effects:  Pregnancy  Category  C. 

ORAL  tretinoin  has  been  shown  to  be  teratogenic  in  rats.  mice,  rabbits,  hamsters,  and  subhuman  primates.  It 
was  teratogenic  and  fetotoxic  in  rats  when  given  orally  in  doses  1000  times  the  average  recommended  human 
topical  clinical  dose  However,  variations  in  teratogenic  doses  among  various  strains  of  rats  have  been  report- 
ed. In  the  cynomolgus  monkey,  which,  metabohcally,  is  closer  to  humans  for  tretinoin  than  the  other  species 
examined,  fetal  malformations  were  reported  at  doses  of  10  mg/kg/day  or  greater,  but  none  were  observed  at  5 
mg/kg/day  (1000  times  the  average  recommended  human  topical  clinical  dose),  although  increased  skeletal 
variations  were  observed  at  all  doses.  A  dose-related  increased  embryolethality  and  abortion  was  reported. 
Similar  results  have  also  been  reported  in  pigtail  macaques, 

TOPICAL  tretinoin  in  animal  teratogenicity  tests  has  generated  equivocal  results.  There  is  evidence  for  terato- 
genicity (shortened  or  kinked  tail)  of  topical  tretinoin  in  Wistar  rats  at  doses  greater  than  1  mg/kg/day  (200  times 
the  recommended  human  topical  clinical  dose).  Anomalies  (humerus:  short  13%,  bent  6%,  os  parietal  incom- 
pletely ossified  14%)  nave  also  been  reported  when  10  mg/kg/day  was  dermally  applied. 
There  are  other  reports  in  New  Zealand  White  rabbits  with  doses  of  approximately  80  times  the  recommended 
human  topical  clinical  dose  of  an  increased  incidence  of  domed  head  and  hydrocephaly,  typical  of  retinoid- 
induced  fetal  malformations  in  this  species. 

In  contrast,  several  well-controlled  animal  studies  have  shown  that  dermally  applied  tretinoin  was  not  terato- 
genic at  doses  of  1 00  and  200  times  the  recommended  human  topical  clinical  dose,  in  rats  and  rabbits,  respec- 
tively. 

With  widespread  use  of  any  drug,  a  small  number  of  birth  defect  reports  associated  temporally  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  drug  would  be  expected  by  chance  alone  Thirty  cases  of  temporally-associated  congenital  mal- 
formations have  been  reported  during  two  decades  of  clinical  use  of  another  formulation  of  topical  tretinoin 
(Retm-A).  Although  no  definite  pattern  of  teratogenicity  and  no  causal  association  has  been  established  from 
these  cases,  5  of  the  reports  describe  the  rare  birth  defect  category  holoprosencephaly  (defects  associated  with 
incomplete  midline  development  of  the  forebrain).  The  significance  of  these  spontaneous  reports  in  terms  of  risk 
to  the  fetus  is  not  known. 
Non-teratogenic  effects: 

Dermal  tretinoin  has  been  shown  to  be  fetotoxic  in  rabbits  when  administered  in  doses  100  times  the  recom- 
mended topical  human  clinical  dose  Oral  tretinoin  has  been  shown  to  be  fetotoxic  in  rats  when  administered  in 
doses  500  times  the  recommended  topical  human  clinical  dose. 

There  are.  however,  no  adequate  and  well-controlled  studies  in  pregnant  women  RENOVA  should  not  be  used 
during  pregnancy. 

Nursing  Mothers:  It  is  not  known  whether  this  drug  is  excreted  in  human  milk.  Because  many  drugs  are  excret- 
ed in  human  milk,  caution  should  be  exercised  when  RENOVA  is  administered  to  a  nursing  woman. 
Pediatric  Use:  Safety  and  effectiveness  in  patients  less  than  18  years  of  age  have  not  been  established, 
Geriatric  Use.  Safety  and  effectiveness  in  individuals  older  than  50  years  of  age  have  not  been  established 

ADVERSE  REACTIONS: 

(See  BOXED  WARNING,  WARNINGS,  and  PRECAUTIONS  sections) 

In  double-blind,  vehicle-controlled  studies  involving  1 79  patients  who  applied  RENOVA  to  their  face,  adverse 
reactions  associated  with  the  use  of  RENOVA  were  limited  primarily  to  the  skin.  During  these  trials,  4%  of 
patients  had  to  discontinue  use  of  RENOVA  because  of  adverse  reactions  These  discontinuations  were  due  to 
skin  irritation  or  related  cutaneous  adverse  reactions. 

Local  reactions  such  as  peeling,  dry  skin,  burning,  stinging,  erythema,  and  pruritus  were  reported  by  almost  all 
subjects  during  therapy  with  RENOVA.  These  signs  and  symptoms  were  usually  of  mild  to  moderate  severity 
and  generally  occurred  early  in  therapy.  In  most  patients  the  dryness,  peeling,  and  redness  recurred  after  an  ini- 
tial (24  week)  decline. 

OVERDOSAGE: 

Application  of  larger  amounts  of  medication  than  recommended  will  not  lead  to  more  rapid  or  better  results,  and 
marked  redness,  peeling,  or  discomfort  may  occur  Oral  ingestion  of  the  drug  may  lead  to  the  same  side  effects 
as  those  associated  with  excessive  oral  intake  of  Vitamin  A. 


Caution:  Federal  law  prohibits  dispensing  without  prescription. 
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run  a 

Continued  from  page  130) 

laving  a  Ball 


Iravo  for  providing  a  look  back  at  Tru- 
lan  Capote's  legendary  Black  and  White 
tall  ["A  Night  to  Remember,"  by  Amy 
■me  Collins,  July].  I  recall  the  event  and 
sading  about  it  in  all  the  newspapers, 
"hose  were  the  glory  days  for  Capote. 

-JOAN  F.  MYERS 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Mien  I  die,  I  hope  I  get  to  attend  a 
ruman  Capote  ball,  as  I'm  sure  he's 
iving  them  regularly. 

GRAHAM  GEMOETS 

Houston,  Texas 


or  the  Record 


rour  article  about  Peter  Guber  (my 
rother-in-law)  and  Neil  Bogart  (my  ex- 
usband)  filled  me  with  rage  ['The 
Jold  Diggers,"  by  Kim  Masters  and 
fancy  Griffin,  June].  Neil  was  a  man 
f  vision,  who  had  to  his  credit  more 
lan  30  gold  records  and  the  reputation 
f  working  tirelessly  to  create  the  ca- 
:ers  of  Donna  Summer,  Curtis  May- 
eld,  the  Village  People,  Kiss,  the  Isley 
rothers,  and  others.  How  could  all 
lose  records  have  been  sold  if  the  busi- 
ess  at  hand  was  drugs? 

As  for  my  brother-in-law,  the  man  cer- 
linly  is  brilliant  and  talented.  Or  is  it 
very  ordinary  person  who  ends  up  run- 
ing  a  major  Hollywood  studio  and  amass- 
lg  a  fortune?  Don't  we  wish  it  were! 

Please  let  Neil  Bogart  rest  in  peace. 

ELIZABETH  GUBER 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


t.F.  Mailbag 


7hat's  black,  and  white  and  read  all  over?  The 
dy  issue  of "Vanity  Fair.  But  the  colorful  char- 
ters between  the  covers  of  our  Black  &  White 
sue  compete  for  vividness  with  our  readers,  who 
ild  down  some  interesting  day  jobs.  There's  the 
mcert  violinist  who  takes  issue  with  the  notion 
'.entioned  in  "The  Birth  of  Punk"  that  all  of 
ie  Beethoven  quartets  are  slow;  Deborah  Lenz 
rites,  "It's people  like  Pat  Robertson  that  make 
tyjob  so  hard  as  America's  leading  cult  depro- 
rammer";  and  John  Felleisen  writes  that  he 
wked  at  Nat's  Revolv-o-Mat.  "You  brought 
%ck  wonderful  memories.  Those  were  special 
mes."  This  may  be  a  job  for  America' s  leading 
dt  deprogrammer:  Nat's  Revolv-o-Mat.  our 
larp  readers  will  recall,  was  Bruce  McCall's 
tntasy  Automat  in  "Manhattan  37" 
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Masked  marvel:  Truman  Capote  greets  guests  at  his  Black  and  White  Ball. 


To  clear  up  a  few  of  the  "unidentified"  from 
Truman  Capote's  Black  and  White  Ball  invitee 
list:  Thomas  Moore  was  president  of  the  ABC 
Television  Network;  Ainslie  Dinwiddle  was 
Queen  of  Carnival  in  New  Orleans  in  1958  and 
subsequently  a  reporter  at  Newsweek. 

Both  Monroe  Denton  and  Tee  Mendell 
point  out,  rather  cheekily,  as  good  spellers  are 
disposed  to  do,  that  "monocled"  was  spelled 
incorrectly  in  the  article  about  Nicolas  Cage. 

Other  queries,  complaints,  thoughts:  "Why  did 
you  not  have  a  photo  of  Nicolas  Cage  with  his 
own  six-foot  monitor  lizard?  A  'stand-in' 
lizard?  Has  paranoia  gone  this  far?"  Sally 
Christensen  confesses  that  "in  1913 1  developed  a 


high-school  crush  on  Charlie  Watts,  which  hasn't 
diminished  to  this  day. " "  You  really  did  a  hatch- 
et job  on  Pat  Robinson,  like  you  did  on  Cardinal 
0  'Connor.  I  guess  the  only  religious  leader  you 
look,  fondly  on  is  the  Deli  Lama."  Maybe  you 
mean  Pat  Robertson?  The  Deli  Lama  I 
know:  he  works  at  Katz's  over  on  East  Houston. 
Now,  there 's  a  day  job.  —  E.  E.  OSBORNE 


Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  with  the 
writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime  phone 
number  to:  The  Editor,  Vanity  Fair,  350  Mad- 
ison Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10017.  Ad- 
dress electronic  mail  to  vfmail@vf.com.  The 
letters  chosen  for  publication  may  be  edited 
for  length  and  clarity. 
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A  suite  at  Ovvdy  ^1 wXXaj  *j  cuLoalqj  is  a  plus 
A  table  at  <Joa\aj2J^qmaj  would  be  nice. . . 
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TO    THE    GREAT    PLACES    OF    THE    WORLD 

Lavishly  illustrated, 
§  I    brimming  with  information, 
designed  to  indulge  the  reader 
in  all  the  luxuries  of  fine  travel. 
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JE  NEW  FRAGRANCE 
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THE  EGGHEADS 
I 


Mensa,  the 

semi-exclusive 

association  of  the  highly 

LQ.'d,  turned  50 

this  summer. 

But  if  its  members  are 

so  smart,  how  come 

the  organization  serves 

mainly  as  a  dating 

service  for  dorks? 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  HITCHENS 


f  you  have  ever  pondered  the 
number  of  brain  cells  de- 
stroyed by  one  martini,  then 
you  may  imagine  the  condi- 
tion I  was  in.  I  had  returned 
from  a  joyous  excursion  to 
Paris,  taking  the  splendid 
new  train  that  makes  the 
run  under  the  Channel  and 
that  reminds  the  French 
(by  terminating  at  Water- 
loo) that  some  of  us  still 
have  our  pride,  thank  you  very 
much.  I  had  lunched  well  at  the  Paris 
end  and  dined  unwisely  at  the  London 
one.  and  consoled  myself  in  the  club 
car  in  between.  It  was  late,  and  I  was 
tired  and  whiffled.  My  hostess  had 
gone  to  bed.  It  was  the  wrong  time  to 
ring  anybody  up.  There  was  no  one 
with  whom  I  could  have  an  argument, 
pointful  or  otherwise. 

And  then  my  eye  fell  on  a  newspaper 
that  lay  on  the  kitchen  table.  There  was 
an  advertisement  for  Mensa,  offering  a 
cerebral  challenge.  If  I  could  solve  the 
conundrum  it  set  out,  I  could  win  a  cer- 
tificate of  merit.  Ha,  I  thought  savagely, 
if  I  can  do  this  in  my  current  state  of 
neural  carnage,  then  at  least  I  can  have  a 
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Do  martinis  and 
Mensa  mix?  Hitchens, 
above,  and  the 
society's  application 
brochure,  left. 


free  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  eggheads. 
Well.  I  completed  the  competition 
in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  about 
it,  and  in  the  morning  had  to  ask 
someone  else  to  lick  the  stamp.  (Odd, 
this  dryness  of  the  mouth  that  some- 
times comes  over  me.)  A  few  weeks 
later,  after  I'd  returned  home,  my  host- 
ess telephoned.  "Hitch,  there's  a  letter 
here  for  you.  It  says  it's  from  Mensa. 
Have  you  lost  your  mind?"  And  now  I 
have  a  piece  of  paper.  Headed  mensa 
certificate,  it  reads  as  follows:  "This 
is  to  certify  that  Christopher  Hitchens 
took  up  the  Mensa  Challenge  and  has 
been  awarded  this  certificate  of  merit 

Illustration  by  TIM  SHEAFFER 


as  a  result."  I  don't  feel  like  framing  it, 
and  in  any  case  I  have  had  to  surren- 
der it  to  an  unbelieving  fact-checking 
department. 

A  leader  of  the  Teamsters  Union, 
asked  during  a  congressional  inquiry  if 
he  would  describe  his  organization  as 
powerful   in  the  trucking  industry,  is 
said  to  have  replied,  "Lissen,  Senator. 
Bern'  powerful  is  a  little  like  bein'  lady- 
like. If  you  got  to  say  you  are,  you 
prob'ly  ain't."  This  simple  apercn  has  been 
slow  to  occur  to  the  self-proclaimed 
cognitive  elite,  whose  motto  might  well 
be    "In    Search    of   Excellence    Since 
1946."  Fifty  years  ago,  a  pair  of  intel- 
lectual lonely-hearts  came  together  on 
a  train  in  suburban  England  and  de- 
cided not  just  that  the  top  2  percent 
of  brainpower  was  the  percentile  to  be 
in  but  that  they  were  already  in  it. 
Their  names  were  Lancelot  Ware 
and  Roland  Berrill,  and  if  you 
have    never    heard    of    them 
that's  because  they've  never 
done  anything  else. 

The  standing  joke  about 
Mensa  people  is  that  if 
you  didn't  know  they  were 
so  all-get-out  brilliant  you 
would  never  guess.  Many  of 
them  have  trouble  remember- 
ing to  put  the  curtain  inside  the  tub 
before  turning  on  the  shower.  Ware 
and  Berrill— or  Lancelot  and  Roland, 
as  I  shall  always  think  of  them— were 
of  this  type.  They  experienced  painful 
difficulty  coming  up  with  a  name  for 
the  outfit.  At  first  it  was  to  be  called 
Mens,  which  is  the  Latin  for  "mind," 
but  was  also  the  title  of  a  then  notorious 
skin  magazine.  Back  to  the  drawing 
board  they  went,  to  re-emerge  with 
Mensa,  which  is  the  Latin  for  "table." 
Go  figure.  Additional  problems  arose 
with  the  logo.  The  notion  was  for  a 
large  italic  capital  M  in  the  shape  of  two 
pointed  hats.  It  was  supposed  to  be  em- 
blazoned on  a  tile  in  the  home  of  each 
brilliant  member,  but  it  looked  too  much 
like  a  small  gathering  of  Klansmen  and 
was,  in  its  turn,  given  the  heave-ho. 

Semi-farcical  episodes  of  this  kind  have 
plagued  Mensa  ever  since,  but  the  con- 
cept of  an  exclusive  club  for  the  ultra- 
brainy  is  a  very  tenacious  one.  Even  peo- 
ple who  scoff  at  the  idea  of  I.Q.  are 
prone  to  think  of  themselves  as  being  on 
the  right  end,  or  at  any  rate  the  right  side, 
of  any  bell  curves  that  may  be  on  offer. 
Indeed,  I  myself  looked  slightly  askance 
at  the  intelligence  test  that  slid  out  of  the 
envelope  after  the  merit  certificate.  But 
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I  he  paper 

A  simple  piece  of  8  'h 

by  1 1,  edges  smooth. 

Remember:  Dry  old 


f'9-  2 

The  classic  flyer. 

A  real  gem  crafted  by 

flight-minded  enthusiasts 

for  generations. 

Guaranteed  to  fly. 
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The  Concorde. 
Aeronautic  assemblage 

at  its  finest.  Note: 

Its  distinctive  nose  may 

make  flying  difficult. 


The  daredevil. 


dcfJie  J3auer  Seh'euecf  that  balancing  work  and  play  was  the  key- to 
happiness.  He  also  believed' that  "business  attire"  didn't  have  to  mean 
"itchy,  constricting  or  expensive."  Hence,  the  A.KA  Eddie  Bauer  Collection. 
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-..signed  for  hard-working  men  anc 

who  want  to  feet':' like  "themselves"  again. 

The  nearest  store?  Anqtatog?  800-789-1387. 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARN  f G :  Smoking 
By  Pregnant  V\  imen  May  Risult  in  Fetal 
Injury,  Premature  Birth   And  Low  Birth  Weight. 
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0  mg  "tar,"  0.8  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method. 


Nil  III  Mi'iir 


there  seemed  no  point  in  not  taking  it. 
"In  each  line  below  underline  the  ON] 
word  that  does  not  belong  there."  A 
helpful  example  was  provided,  pointing 
out  that  in  the  lineup  ""apple,  orange, 
potato,  plum,  cherry."  "potato"  was  the 
only  vegetable.  So  "house,  school,  dog. 
cinema,  church."  Obviously  it's  "church." 
since  all  the  others  perform  some  useful 
function.  This  is  easy.  "Walk.  run.  trot, 
gallop,  rest."  I'd  say  "gallop."  since  it's 
the  only  one  of  these  things  I  can't  do. 
"Carrot,  cabbage,  turnip,  orange,  pota- 
to"- didn't  we  just  do  that  one'.' 
Then  things  got  harder.  You 
had  to  underline  two  words  that 
didn't  belong.  "Malice,  jealousy, 
greed,  kindness,  envy,  stupidi- 
ty." On  mature  reflection.  I  de- 
cided that  '"kindness"  reallj 
stuck  out  there.  After  further 
pencil  sucking  I  resolved  that 
'"stupidity"  did.  too. 

Having  completed  the  test, 
which  ended  with  some 
irksome  stuff  about  a  water  tank 
with  the  tap  on  and  the  plug  out.  I  was 
invited  to  send  my  form  off  to  be 
"marked"  for  the  low.  low  price  o(  £10, 
or  about  $15.  Then  there  was  the  entic- 
ing prospect  of  full  membership  and 
fresh  payments.  (Mensa  exists  m  part 
to  separate  the  supposedly  intelligent 
from  their  money.)  The  enclosed  leaflet 
informed  me  that  Men- 
sa ""has  no  affiliation 
to  any  political  or  reli- 
gious creed  and  is  con- 
stitutionally designed 
to  have  no  collective 
opinion  on  anything 
whatever."  This,  if  true. 
is  a  comedown  from 
the  aspirations  of  Lan- 
celot and  Roland,  who 
dreamed  of  a  brain 
trust  at  the  service  of 
government,  solving  the 
world's  problems  bj 
the    sheer    ap:  9H       ^v. 

ol  sym  pses 

"Mensa  members."  tin         flel   con- 
tinued, "do  .in    :  ;ther,  they 
party,  fall  in  love 
learn,  teach,  find  jol 
es,  write  books,  ma            d 
break)  records,  prodi 
programs,    broadca  • 
pute,  tour,  dance,  plaj  mi 
climb  mountains,  run  mara- 
thons,   cry    on    each    other 
[sic]  shoulders,  laugh."  Yes,  I 
think  I  get  the  picture.  A  sin- 
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My  eye  fell  on  a  newspaper 
that  lay  on  the  kitchen  table 
There  was  an  ad  for  Mensa, 
offering  a  cerebral  challenge 


A  few  good  Mensa 
members:  From  top,  Robert 
Graham  at  his  Repository 
for  Germinal  Choice  in 
Escondido;  Sir  Clive  Sinclair 
unveils  his  electric  foldaway 
bike;  Geena  Davis;  Playboy 
playmate  Julie  Peterson; 
belly  dancing  at  Mensa's 
1993  convention  in  Orlando. 


t     <*■ 
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gles  club  for  nerds.  Or,  as  a  recent  is- 
sue of  the  Mensa  newsletter  so  careful- 
ly phrased  it:  "Where  eggheads  go  to 
get  laid." 

Founded  in  Oxford— long  known  as 
"the  home  of  lost  causes"— in  August 
1946,    Mensa    now    claims    more    than 
100,000     adherents     worldwide,     with 
38,000   of  them   living   in   Britain   and 
55,000  in  the  United  States.  Sixty-five 
percent  are  male.  American  Mensa  has 
given  us  the  SIG,  or  special-interest  group, 
which  subdivides  members  by  hobbies 
or  obsessions  such  as  Star  Trek,  feudal 
Japan,  or  Dungeons  and  Dragons.  Ac- 
tually, it  appears  to  be  a  club  where 
eggheads    go    to    get    laid— and    then 
don't.    What    other    explanation    can 
there  be  for  the  recent  announcement 
of  a  Mensa  sperm  bank?  Sporting  the 
grand  title   "Repository  for  Germinal 
Choice,"  this  scheme  is  based  in  Cali- 
fornia and  sponsored  by— of  course,  it 
had  to  be— an  89-year-old  businessman 
named  Robert  Graham.  The 
plan,  which  must  count  as  the 
latest   version   of  one   of  the 
oldest  and  stupidest  ideas  of 
all  time,  is  to  ask  Nobel  Prize 
winners  and  others  to  jerk  off 
while   thinking   about,   of  all 
things,  the  future. 

Opinion  within  Mensa  was 
divided  on  this  crackpot  con- 
ceit. The  dullest  person,  after 
all,  has  gleaned  from  mere  ob- 
servation that  highly  intelligent 
parents  often  produce  offspring  so  stupid 
that  they  can  barely  breathe.  (And,  much 
more  interesting  from  the  eugenic  point 
of  view,  that  the  opposite  is  also  true.) 
But  the  chairman  of  British  Mensa 
kicked  in  with  a  strong  if  ludicrous  en- 
dorsement. "If  women  want  to  have  par- 
ticular sperm,"  he  said,  "that's  not  a  bad 
way  to  get  it.  After  all,  they  are  manipu- 
lating the  gene  pool  when  they  choose 
husbands."  This  was  Sir  Clive  Sinclair, 
whose  name,  complete  with  the  knight- 
hood, appeared  on  my  certificate  of 
merit.  Sir  Clive,  as  I  now  think  of  him, 
is  known  as  an  "inventor."  And  such 
inventions!  An  electric  car  that's  too 
small  and  a  power  pack  to  make  bicy- 
cles go  uphill:  the  very  stuff  of  a  lonely 
boyhood  and  too  much  time 
spent  inhaling  the  glue  of  mod- 
el airplanes.  Perhaps,  too,  an 
excess  of  manipulation.  "Par- 
ticular sperm,"  forsooth.  It  put 
me  in  mind  of  the  Woody 
Allen  short  story  "The  Whore 
of  Mensa,"  in  which  a  hooker 
charges  her  Johns  for  high- 
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level  intellectual  chat.  Another  transac- 
tion, I  fear,  fraught  with  the  possibility 
of  intense  mutual  disappointment. 

California's  Mensa  cohort  was  also 
the  petri  dish  for  another  recent  flap, 
this  one  not  so  much  potentially  stu- 
pid and  nasty  as  actually  so.  In  1994, 
the  group's  newsletter  published  a  num- 
ber of  essays  calling  for  the  killing  of 
the  homeless  and  the  impaired.  One  Jon 
Evans  wrote  that  the  chronically  home- 
less "should  be  humanely  done  away 
with,  like  abandoned  kittens."  Demon- 
strating the  same  aptitude  for  metaphor, 
he  went  on  to  say:  "A  piece  of  meat  in 
the  shape  of  a  man  but  without  a  mind 
is  not  a  human  being,  whether  the  body 
be  deathly  ill,  damaged  by  accident, 
mentally  blank  because  of  brain  defi- 
ciency or  criminally  insane." 

Jason  Brent,  another  contributor, 
urged  that  those  "who  are  so  mentally 
defective  that  they  cannot  live  in  society 
should,  as  soon  as  they  are  identified  as 
defective,  be  humanely  dispatched."  You 
notice  the  tic-like  use  of  the  word  "hu- 
mane." Jason,  a  thoughtful  type  on  the 
slender  evidence  of  his  prose,  mused 
about  Adolf  Hitler  and  said— sounding  a 
note  of  evident  regret— that  "his  actions 
prevent  a  rational  discussion  of  the  cre- 
ation of  the  master  race."  Don't  you 
hate  it  when  that  happens? 

The  editor  of  the  newsletter  was  eventu- 
ally replaced,  but  this  sort  of  thing  keeps 
leaping  up  like  a  jack-in-the-box  in  the 
turgid  outpourings  of  the  I.Q.-obsessed. 
In  January  of  this  year,  an  article  in  Men- 
sa magazine  proposed  that  when  children 
attained  the  age  of  16  they  should  all 
"leave  home  and  move  into  barracks  .  .  . 
separated  from  the  influence  of  dope- 
peddlers  and  other  no-hopers."  The  edi- 
tor this  time  was  Simon  Clark,  a  rather 
dingy  figure  from  the  farther  shores  of 
what  was  once  called  Thatcherism. 

It's  not  as  if  an  I.Q.  of  148  is  all  that 
high,  or  all  that  mighty.  And  until  1994, 
if  you  scored  better  than  1,250  out  of 
1,600  on  your  combined  English  and 
math  S.A.T.,  and  could  prove  it,  you 
didn't  need  to  pass  the  Mensa  entrance 
exam.  So  that  when  Sir  Clive  Sinclair 
beamingly  admits  that,  yes,  well,  we  are  a 
bit  "elitist  and  exclusive,"  he  is  uttering  a 
wish  rather  than  a  fact.  The  most  famous 
member  of  Mensa  worldwide  is  probably 
Geena  Davis,  and  she  doesn't  attend 
meetings.  Those  who  do  are  "prone  to 
brood  on  the  arguability  of  their  own  su- 
periority," as  one  ex-member  friend  of 
mine  put  it.  (It  comes  back  to  me  that 
the  first  Mensa  type  I  met  was  a  boy  at 
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school  with  the  name  of  Coffin.  He  was<f 
forever  tearing  open  his  wallet  and  acci- tt 
dentally  displaying  his  membership  card.nj 

Perhaps  as  a  result  of  this  kind  of  in- 1 
security,  Mensa  gatherings  are  noted  for  j; 
two  recurrent  themes— the  making  of  It 
puns  and  the  forming  of  viciously  op- 1 
posed  factions.  Mensa  members  "lovej 
puns,"  said  Gabriel  Werba,  a  former  di-l 
rector  of  development  for  Mensa  Amer-  a 
ica,  "and  I  happen  to  believe  the  worse! 
a  pun  the  better  it  is.  Outside  of  Mensa  li 
you  don't  have  that  appreciation." 

Puns  are  the  lowest  form  of  verbal  fa-  H 
cility.  That  one  about  "eggheads"  andl 
"laid"  was  coined  by  Mensa's  interna-  II 
tional  secretary,  a  man  named  Victor  l| 
Serebriakoff.  (I'd  rather  be  called  Coffin  | 
any  day.)  Serebriakoff  also  spoke  morel 
truly  than  perhaps  he  intended  when  he  jj 
said  that  "eggheads,  like  eggs,  need  care  I 
in  handling,  otherwise  they  get  cracked  I 
and  smell."  Well,  indeed;  see  local  notes  I 
from  California,  above.  These  are  the  i 
hidden  dangers  of  the  pun. 

As  for  factionalism,  Mensa  has  lately 
been  roiled  by  a  farrago  of  financial 
and  management  scandals,  all  tend- 
ing to  materialize  the  suspicion  of  a  sort 
of  micro-megalomania  among  the  elect. 
Harold  Gale,  for  19  years  the  executive 
director,  was  fired  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  bizarre  litigation.  It  was  al- 
leged that  he  was  using  the  Mensa  name 
to  peddle  his  own  line  of  goods,  not  that 
anybody  in  the  office  had  the  wit  to  no- 
tice it.  His  special  magazine  was  called 
Mind  Games.  He  has  now  set  up  his 
own  rival  brain  trust,  with  the  promising 
title  of  Psicorp.  His  two  pledges  are  a 
lower  annual  membership  fee  and  an  en- 
try test  that  concentrates  more  on  com- 
mon sense.  Loads  of  luck.  Further  ven- 
omous infighting  is  promised,  between 
those  who  want  to  keep  Mensa  a  limited 
company  and  those  who  wish  to  make  it 
into  an  "association."  Still  another  get-a- 
life  debate  has  ignited,  between  those 
who  believe  that  the  millennium  begins 
on  January  1,  2000,  and  those  who  insist 
on  2001.  Wake  me  when  it's  over. 

I  took  a  last  peek  at  a  Mensa  mini-test 
offered  by  the  American  HQ.  Here's  one 
for  you.  "Only  one  other  word  can  be 
made  from  the  letters  in  the  word  'insa- 
tiable.' What  is  it?"  The  answer,  as  any 
fool  can  tell  you,  is  "banalities."  Some- 
where between  the  insatiable  and  the  ba- 
nal, between  the  haggard  sperm  donor  or 
the  raging  Fascist  and  the  lonely  dork  or 
awkward  jerk,  lies  the  table.  To  annex  the 
punning  style,  one  might  say  that  it's  not 
just  the  elite— it's  the  stupidity.  □ 
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Courted  by  all  three  broadcast  networks, 

38-year-old  Christiane  Amanpour, 

CNN's  fearless  foreign  correspondent,  struck 

an  unprecedented  deal:  reporting 

for  both  CNN  and  CBS's  60  Minutes. 

Her  stardom  is  a  measure  of 

the  industry — and  of  the  woman 

BY  LESLIE  BENNETTS 


n  the  night  of  the  White 
House  state  dinner  for  Irish 
president  Mary  Robinson 
last  June,  the  stellar  guest 
list  ranged  from  Meg  Ryan  and  Liara 
Neeson  to  a  large  '•  ■  ontingent, 

and    the    indrs  idi  i   tto    castles 

served  as  dessert  were  adorned   with 
spun -sugar  flag<  of  'iciand. 
Uncharacterii  I  legal 

black  gown  was  international  cor- 

respondent Chri  ir,  a 

an  better  known  !  ts  and 

flak  jackets.  But  the  famou  ippable 

Amanpour  was  a  wee  bit  i 

The  first  time  she  had  'i  u 


Clinton  was  in  an  international  satellite 
linkup  two  years  ago.  when  CNN  spon- 
sored a  global  town  forum.  The  president 
finessed  the  first  few  questions  easily.  But 
Amanpour.  appearing  live  from  pre- 
dawn Sarajevo,  was  challenging:  Why 
was  it  taking  so  long  for  the  leader  of  I  lie 
world's  only  superpower  to  articulate  a 
policy  on  Bosnia— "and  do  you  not  think 
that  the  constant  flip-flops  of  your  ad- 
ministration on  the  issue  of  Bosnia  set  a 
dangerous  precedent?" 
Clinton's  jaw  clenched  as  he  listened 
to  the  question,  which  was  vintage  Aman- 
pour. His  anger  was  obvious.  "There  have 
no  constant  flip-flops,  madam." 
he  said  icily. 


AMANPOUR  REIGNS 

Paris  is  home, 

but  she  spends  little  time 

there.  "Christiane 

seems  to  get  withdrawal 

symptoms  if  she's 

not  out  somewhere  on  a 

story,"  observes 

Peter  Humi  of  CNN. 


Two  years  later,  as  Amanpour  made 
her  way  up  the  receiving  line,  she  won- 
dered if  Clinton  remembered.  But  the 
president  is  a  masterful  politician;  with 
a  gracious  smile,  he  introduced  her 
to  the  Irish  president  as  "the  voice  of 
humanity." 

Not  a  bad  accolade— but  hardly  the 
only  one  she  was  hearing  in  those 
heady  days  at  the  beginning  of  the  sum- 
mer. At  that  very  moment,  the  38-year- 
old  Amanpour  was  also  the  most 
sought-after  journalist  in  television. 
With  her  CNN  contract  set  to  expire  at 
the  end  of  June,  she  had  spent  the  pre- 
vious weeks  shuttling  from  Sarajevo  to 
Paris  to  Israel  to  cover  the  elections, 
hotly  pursued  every  step  of  the  way  by 
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competing  offers  from  the  three  ma- 
jor American  broadcast  networks  as 
well  as  her  longtime  home  team  at 
CNN,  which  was  desperate  to  hold 
on  to  her. 

During  the  week  after  the  White 
House  dinner,  while  Amanpour  raced 
to  Cairo  to  cover  the  Pan-Arab 
summit  and  interview  Jordan's  King 
Hussein,  Libyan  leader  Muammar 
Qaddafi,  and  Egyptian  president 
Hosni  Mubarak,  network  executives 
were  frantically  trying  to  hammer 
out  a  last-minute  deal  to  win  the 
hottest  property  in  the 
industry. 

By  Monday  Aman- 
pour had  made  her 
own  news,  agreeing  to 
an  unprecedented  ar- 
rangement that  would 
let  her  remain  at  CNN 
—where  she  has  earned 
international  renown 
as  a  fearless  war  cor- 
respondent whose  au- 
dience includes  heads 
of  state— but  that  would 
also  permit  her  to  con- 
tribute up  to  five  seg- 
ments a  year  to  CBS's 
60  Minutes.  The  ne- 
gotiations had  been 
frenzied;  the  networks  were  offering 
more  than  a  million  dollars  a  year, 
along  with  the  widest  exposure  on  as 
many  shows  as  they  could  think  of. 
Each  was  determined  to  land  televi- 
sion's current  "it  girl."  "Mike  Wallace 
has  been  telling  everyone  in  New 
York  and  Washington  for  two  weeks 
that  Christiane  was  coming  to  CBS. 
and  this  was  before  she  even  made  up 
her  mind!"  grumbled  CNN  president 
Tom  Johnson.  "I  was  just  trying  to 
work  out  whether  my  swan  dive  would 
be  off  the  12th,  13th,  or  14th  story  of 
this  building." 

Celebrating  in  Paris  with  a  glass  of 
champagne,  Amanpour  was  thrilled 
with  the  final  agreement.  Appearing  on 
60  Minutes  is  "a  dream  come  true."  she 
said,  but  she  also  fe<  e  loyalty  to 

CNN,  where  si 
gofer  in  i 

The  groundbreaki 
a  telling  indicator  of  how  much  : 
sion  has  <  i  years  ago  or 

even   less,  sue1'  ht-aftei 

correspondent  |     surelv 

have  succumhei 

But  the  world  is  c  and  no 

one  knows  that  be        i 
guered   network   execi  | 
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FACE-OFF 
During  a  CNN  town 
forum  in  1994, 
Amanpour 
challenged  Clinton, 
accusing  his 
administration  of 
"constant  flip- 
flops"  on  Bosnia. 
He  was  visibly 
angered. 


Sarajevo 


"She  wasn't  h 
John  Kennedy  Jr. 
observes  of  his 
friend  Amanpour. 
"Just  sort  of 
British  and 
determined." 


think  of  themselves  as 
representing  "the  big 
leagues." 

"1    mean,    get    a 
clue."  one  younger  in- 
sider said  disgustedly. 
'To  these  guys,  cable 
never   came   along. 
They  still  think  all 
of  America  tunes  in  to  the  CBS 
Evening  News  every  night.  They  just 
are  not  in  this  century." 
But  Amanpour  is. 

Although  it's  located  in  a  nice  neigh- 
borhood on  the  Left  Bank,  Christiane 
Amanpour's  rented  apartment  in 
Paris  looks,  at  best,  like  the  crash  pad  of 
a  reasonably  tasteful  graduate  student, 
with  lots  of  books  and  colorful  kilim  rugs 
scattered  around  the  floors.  When  she 
remembers  to  buy  flowers,  she  puts  them 
in  a  hollowed-out  artillery  shell  that  al- 
most killed  her  one  night  in  Sarajevo. 

A  monstrously  scarred  column  of 
metal,  the  shell  serves  as  a  silent  re- 
minder of  Bosnia,  where  she  risked 
death  on  an  almost  daily  basis  and  lived 
for  days  without  running  water  or  clean 
clothes.  She  is  not  one  of  those  world 
travelers  who  bring  their  little  luxuries 
along.  "I  think  it  can  make  you  soft." 
s,i\s  Amanpour,  who  is  anything  but. 

She  has  always  been  formidable.  The 
oldest  of  four  daughters  of  an  Iranian  fa- 
ther and  a  British  mother,  she  grew  up  in 
Teheran's  privileged  upper  class,  where 
she  won  a  trophy  racing  Arabian  horses 
and  became  a  competitive  swimmer.  Her 
■British  accent  was  acquired  at  a 
strict  convent  school  in  England.  (She  is 
proud  of  the   fact   that   she  didn't   cry 


when  the  nuns  horsewhipped  her  legs  for 
assorted  infractions.)  The  rest  of  her  fam- 
ily moved  to  England  after  the  Ayatollah 
Khomeini  made  Iran  inhospitable  for 
wealthy  friends  of  the  Shah's  such  as 
Amanpour's  father  and  uncle,  who  was 
killed  in  jail  during  the  revolution.  Chris- 
tiane went  on  to  college  in  America  at 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island,  where 
she  shared  a  house  for  a  couple  of  years 
with  Brown  University  student  John  F. 
Kennedy  Jr.,  who  remains  a  close  friend 
(as  was  his  mother,  whom  Christiane  de- 
scribes as  "phenomenal,  an  inspiration"). 

Even  at  that  age,  Kennedy  says,  Aman- 
pour "was  sort  of  the  mother  of  the 
house.  She  divided  us  all  up  into  cook- 
ing and  cleaning  crews.  She  put  a  mop 
in  my  hand  and  sent  me  to  clean  the 
toilets.  She  wasn't  hard;  she  was  just 
sort  of  British  and  determined." 

The  trauma  of  the  revolution  was  han- 
dled with  characteristic  starch.  "There 
was  not  one  iota  of  self-pity."  says  Ken- 
nedy. "She  was  very  matter-of-fact,  very 
stiff -upper-lip.  You  wouldn't  have  known 
what  she'd  gone  through." 

But  the  effects  were  immediately  appar- 
ent to  Amanpour's  colleagues  at  CNN, 
where  she  started  work  after  moving  to 
Atlanta  with  $125,  one  suitcase,  and  a  bi- 
cycle. "She  had  lived  through  things  no- 
body else  I  knew  had  lived  through,  and 
there  wasn't  a  world  situation  she  didn't 
have  a  well-informed  take  on,"  says  Liza 
McGuirk,  who  worked  with  Amanpour  at 
CNN  and  is  now  a  60  Minutes  producer. 

"From  day  one,  she  knew  exactly  what 
she  wanted  to  do,  to  the  point  of  making 
a  nuisance  of  herself,"  recalls  Eason  Jor- 
dan, CNN's  senior  vice  president  for  in- 
ternational news.  "She  badgered  people. 
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I  have  seen  the  longest  of  winters.  I  have  seen  compassion  conquer  despair. 
I  have  seen  that  hope  is  a  flame  that  can't  be  extinguished.  I  would  like  to  see  my  children. 

-Diane  Paul,  Red  Cross  Overseas  Refugee  Relief. 
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She  made  it  clear  to  everyone,  including 
the  president  of  the  company,  that  there 
was  not  really  anything  that  was  going  to 
stand  in  her  way.  There  has  never  been  a 
more  determined  person  than  Christiane." 

ith  her  tousled  black  hair,  almond- 
shaped  dark  eyes,  and  plummy  if 
hard-to-place  accent,  Amanpour 
was  never  an  obvious  candidate  for  on- 
the-air  fame  in  blow-dried  America:  she 


tests  Nic  Robertson,  a  CNN  producer 
who  spent  three  years  with  Amanpour 
covering  Bosnia.  Indeed,  she  seems  to 
have  nerves  of  steel;  even  under  constant 
sniper  fire  in  Sarajevo,  she  refused  to 
wear  a  helmet  like  the  rest  of  her  crew 
and  gave  up  wearing  her  flak  jacket  be- 
cause it  made  her  feel  encumbered.  Her 
courage  leads  CNN  viewers  around  the 
world  to  worry  about  her  like  a  daugh- 
ter. If  you  die,  wrote  one  man  from 


I  COVER  THE  WATERFRONT 

The  world  is  her  beat,  from  [clockwise  from  top  left)  the  Iranian  elections  in 

1996  to  Bosnian  battlefields,  and  from  Somalia  (where  she  dissected 

the  1993  crisis  following  the  downing  of  U.S.  pilot  Michael  Durant)  to  Romania, 

where  she  covered  the  free  elections  in  1990. 
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is  about  as  exotic  as  they 
come    on    television,    and 
CNN  spent  several  years  re- 
sisting   her    relentless    drive. 
"You  wait,  Ed  Turner,  you  just 
wait,"  Amanpour  vowed  early  on. 
when  the  CNN  executive  vice  pres- 
ident balked  at  sending  her  overseas. 

By  1990,  CNN  finally  moved  her 
to  Europe,  and  her  career  took  off  like 
a  rocket;  when  60  Minutes  profiled 
Amanpour  last  year,  Mike  Wallace  in- 
troduced her  as  perhaps  "the  best- 
known  foreign  correspondent  in  the 
world"  and  added  i  :adj  "has 

won  more  awards  than  t!  e  best 

journalists  do  in  a  lifetime." 

In  the  proces  ,  Amanpoi  -  be- 

come a  veteran  chi         I   i 
able  horrors,  bu1  -  matter-oi 

about  their  emotio 

I  blow  through  it  and  I  fected; 

I  cry  a  lot,  but  I  don't  i 

in  public,"  she  says  evenly. 

"I've  never  seen  her  go  to  pieces,"  at- 
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"On  Bosnia/'  says  one  Pentagon 

analyst,  "they'd  spend  half  an  hour 

talking  about  how  to  deal  with 

Amanpour.  She  was  the  Halberstam 

of  her  generation." 


Ghana,  "I  will  not  hesitate 

to  rename  you  as  CNN  Field  Marshal 

News  Reporter." 

"She's  a  celebrity,"  says  veteran  New 
York  Times  reporter  Ray  Bonner,  himself 
a  legendary  foreign  correspondent.  "It 
was  absolutely  stunning  to  me  when  Clin- 
ton came  to  Tuzla;  Christiane  was  out  on 
this  platform  built  by  CNN,  and  all  these 
soldiers  came  up  to  her  to  get  her  auto- 
graph and  get  their  picture  taken  with 
her  including  Major  General  [William] 
Nash."  one  of  the  top  nato  commanders 
in  Bosnia.  "It's  not  that  she's  a  pinup 


girl;  she  earned  her  reputation  from  her 
work.  She's  as  good  as  they  come." 

Jamie  Mclntyre,  CNN's  military- 
affairs  correspondent,  was  amused  to 
learn  that  the  navy  command  center  at 
the  Pentagon  had  posted  a  "Christiane 
Amanpour  Tracking  Chart,"  showing 
her  movements  around  the  globe.  "They 
were  joking  that  the  way  they  can  tell 
when  something  is  going  to  happen  is 
by  watching  where  Christiane  is,"  Mcln- 
tyre says.  "One  army  lieutenant  colonel 
at  the  special-operations  command  cen- 
ter said  to  me,  'How  does  it  always 
seem  that  Christiane  gets  there  before 
we  even  get  there?'  " 

Some  find  her  relentlessness  totally  ex- 
asperating. Amanpour's  reportage  has  of- 
ten caused  enormous  consternation  at 
the  State  Department  and  the  Pentagon, 
where  some  view  her  coverage  as  strident, 
overly  emotional,  and  even  biased.  It  can 
certainly  be  inconvenient;  while  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  dragging  its  heels  about 
getting  involved  in  Bosnia,  Amanpour's 
reports  of  carnage  and  suffering  were  a 
constant  irritant  to  American  officials. 

"She  was  a  red  flag  to  some  people  in 
the  government,  but  I  do  not  consider 
her  reporting  either  biased  or  unfair," 
says  Richard  Holbrooke,  the  former  as- 
sistant secretary  of  state  who  negotiated 
the  Dayton  peace  agreement.  "Her  re- 
porting created  pressure  on  the  govern- 
ment to  do  something,  but  that  isn't 
because  she  was  biased- 
it  was  because  she  report- 
ed what  she  saw.  If  the 
policy  is  incoherent  and 
she  points  that  out,  that's 
not  editorializing." 

Over  time,  Amanpour 
assumed  a  larger-than-life 
significance  to  many  gov- 
ernment officials.  "The  Pen- 
tagon was  obsessed  with 
her  last  year  while  the 
planning  for  the  Bosnian 
operation  was  going  on," 
says  one  Pentagon  analyst. 
"They'd  have  a  meeting  on 
Bosnia  and  they'd  spend  half 
an  hour  talking  about  how  to  deal  with 
Christiane  Amanpour.  They  thought  that 
if  they  went  in  she  would  be  popping  up 
behind  every  bush  to  film  the  atrocities, 
and  that  would  somehow  shape  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  into  forcing  the 
troops  to  stay  longer.  She  was  the  sym- 
bol of  the  unruly  press,  the  David  Hal- 
berstam of  her  generation,  with  a  similar 
impact  on  the  domestic  debate." 

There  is  no  question  that  some  Bos- 
nian  Serbs   (Continued  on  page    167) 
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(Continued  from  page  150)  viewed  her 
as  an  antagonist;  they  took  to  spitting 
at  her  in  the  street  or  drawing  their  in- 
dex fingers  across  their  throats  to  indi- 
cate how  much  they'd  like  to  slit  hers. 
But  Amanpour  herself  vehemently  de- 
nies the  charge  of  bias.  "Objectivity 
means  giving  all  sides  a  hearing,"  she 
says.  "It  doesn't  mean  treating  all  sides 
equally.  The  overwhelming  number  of 
atrocities  were  committed  by  the  Bos- 
nian Serbs.  The  Serbs  shelled  civilians, 
sniped  small  children,  and  committed 
torture,  rape,  and  murder  against  civil- 
ians. That's  not  war;  that's  war  crime.  I 
could  not  be  neutral  in  Bosnia.  I  could 
not  blandly  report  the  carnage;  I  had  to 
put  it  in  context." 

Amanpour's  colleagues  tend  to  be 
supportive.  "What  she  brings  to  journal- 
ism is  passion,"  says  Peter  Arnett,  the 
veteran  CNN  international  correspon- 
dent who  first  earned  renown  covering 
the  Vietnam  War  for  the  Associated 
Press.  "In  my  generation,  passion  was 
something  we  were  nervous  about;  being 
detached  was  the  requirement.  But  to 
get  the  Bosnian  story  across,  you  had  to 
be  mad  as  hell  to  get  anyone  to  listen." 

Her  friends  attest  that  Amanpour  has 
always  been  passionate,  but  the  crisis  in 
Bosnia  added  a  heightened  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility to  her  fervor.  "She's  a  natural- 
born  zealot,"  concedes  Liza  McGuirk 
with  a  laugh.  "She  has  an  enormous 
sense  of  mission.  She  really  believed  she 
was  playing  a  life-and-death  role  in  Bos- 
nia. For  a  very  long  time  she  was  the 
only  one  telling  the  world  anything,  and 
she  considered  it  almost  a  sacred  duty." 

Amanpour's  visibility  provides  a  pow- 
erful index  of  the  curious  role  CNN 
has  come  to  play  around  the  world. 
At  first  glance,  CNN's  reach  would 
seem  to  be  negligible,  at  least  in  this 
country,  where  network  evening  news 
shows  attract  an  average  audience  of 
seven  to  nine  million  households,  while 
CNN's  nightly  WorldView  program  av- 
erages just  over  400,000  households. 
Such  figures  are  deceptive,  however. 
CNN  is  available  in  69  million  house- 
holds in  the  United  States,  and  CNN  In- 
ternational reaches  another  110  million 
worldwide. 

World  leaders  everywhere  routinely 
pay  close  attention  to  CNN's  interna- 
tional news,  giving  the  network  an  in- 
fluence out  of  all  proportion  to  its  ac- 
tual ratings.  "It  has  a  huge  impact  on 
policy,  because  policymakers  watch  it," 
says  one  industry  analyst.  Amanpour  is 
undoubtedly  better  known  to  heads  of 
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state  around  the  world  than  all  but  a 
handful  of  the  biggest  stars  on  the  ma- 
jor American  networks.  And  in  recent 
years,  with  international  news  being 
given  increasingly  short  shrift  on  the 
broadcast  networks,  CNN's  commit- 
ment has  become  all  the  more  impor- 
tant to  passionate  foreign -policy  watch- 
ers like  Amanpour,  a  child  of  the 
world  who  speaks  English,  French,  and 
Farsi  with  equal  fluency  and  who 
regards  herself  as  an  "internationalist." 

"It  drives  her  crazy  to  hear  that  ar- 
gument that  the  Ameri- 
can public  doesn't  care 
about  what's  happening 
in  Afghanistan  or  Haiti 
or  wherever,"  says  David 
Bernknopf,  a  CNN  ex- 
ecutive producer  and  a 
close  friend.  "She  real- 
ly wants  to  inform  the 
world." 

Pressed  by  the  chang- 
ing economics  of  the 
business,  the  networks 
are  struggling  to  com- 
pete. NBC  and  the 
Microsoft  Corpora- 
tion have  launched 
a  24-hour  news-and- 
information  network, 
MSNBC,  to  expand 
NBC's  reach  along 
with  that  of  such  oth- 
er outlets  as  CNBC,  the  Super  Channel 
in  Europe,  and  NBC  Asia.  (ABC  had 
also  planned  a  24-hour  all-news  cable 
channel  until  last  spring,  when  it  shelved 
that  goal  because  of  rising  costs.) 

"The  networks  want  to  start  these  ca- 
ble operations  so  they  can  roll  the  news 
divisions  into  the  cable  operations,  be- 
cause the  news  divisions  can't  support 
themselves  anymore,"  explains  one  in- 
dustry analyst  who  specializes  in  the  fu- 
ture of  telecommunications.  "Television 
news  is  no  longer  going  to  be  the  profit 
center  it  has  been;  it's  going  to  go  back 
to  being  the  loss  leader  it  was  in  the 
1950s.  And  it's  generally  conceded  at 
the  networks  that  by  the  year  2000  the 
news  divisions  will  not  be  there;  they 
will  exist,  but  only  inside  network- 
owned  cable  outlets,  so  they  can  get  a 
double  revenue  stream— one  from  adver- 
tising and  one  from  cable  subscribers. 
The  whole  industry  is  going  for  the 
CNN  model  now." 

The  current  competition  is  fueled  by 
demographic  trends  that  have  long 
plagued  the  broadcast  networks,  whose 
news  audiences  have  been  dwindling  for 
years.  Even  the  mighty  60  Minutes  has 


lieutenant 
colonel  said, 
'How  does 
it  always  seem 
that  Christiane 
gets  there 
before  we  get 
there?7" 


taken  a  terrible  hit.  Although  its  average 
weekly  audience  is  still  an  impressive  19 
million  viewers,  less  than  20  years  ago  it 
could  claim  twice  that  number.  "They're 
keeping  the  older  ones,  but  there's  a 
steady  drain  of  18-to- 49-year-old  view- 
ers away  from  60  Minutes,"  comments  a 
number-cruncher  at  another  network. 

Don  Hewitt,  the  program's  venerable 
executive  producer,  becomes  positively 
apoplectic  when  I  mention  the  subject 
during  a  conversation  about  Aman- 
pour's job  negotiations.  The  three  net- 
works had  offered  her  the  opportunity 
to  contribute  to  their  evening 
news  shows  as  well  as  to 
their  newsmagazines.  But  60 
Minutes  was  offering  Aman- 
pour only  the  chance  to  do 
pieces,  not  to  become  an 
official  correspondent. 

So  I  asked  Hewitt  why 
CBS  was  offering  only  half 
the  loaf,  given  the  fact  that 
its  stars  are  an  increasing- 
ly geriatric  bunch,  not  to 
mention  overwhelmingly 
male.  Wouldn't  a  younger 
female  be  just  the  thing 
to  perk  up  the  show's 
sagging  ratings  among 
less  elderly  viewers? 
That  was  all  it  took 
to  ignite  Don  Hewitt.  "I  don't  give 
a  fuck  what  the  perception  is!"  he 
exploded.  "I  don't  play  that  younger- 
bullshit  game!  You're  telling  me  what 
people  in  the  industry  say?  Most  of 
them  couldn't  find  their  asses  with 
both  their  hands!  I  find  that  complete 
horseshit!"  He  paused  for  breath.  "I 
don't  play  the  gender  game,  I  play  the 
reporter  game!  Florenz  Ziegfeld  was 
in  the  young-woman  game.  I'm  not  in 
the  young-woman  game.  If  Christiane 
Amanpour  got  hired  at  60  Minutes  it 
would  not  be  because  of  the  category 
of  18-to-49-year-olds.  It  would  be  be- 
cause she's  a  hell  of  a  reporter." 

But  there  were  other  factors  being 
weighed  as  well.  According  to  several 
knowledgeable  sources,  CBS  was  wor- 
ried about  whether  Amanpour's  unques- 
tioned ability  to  do  live  stand-up  reports 
on  breaking  news  had  provided  ade- 
quate preparation  for  her  to  craft  the 
kind  of  longer,  magazine-style  pieces  60 
Minutes  made  famous.  "The  question  is, 
Can  she  write?"  said  one  insider.  Anoth- 
er mini-drama  was  played  out  over  the 
status  of  Bob  Simon,  the  longtime  CBS 
correspondent  many  view  as  next  in  line 
to  be  anointed  as  an  official  60  Minutes 
correspondent.  Fellow  veterans  of  the 
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Gulf  War.  Simon  and  Amanpour  have 
enjoyed  a  friendly  rivalry,  and  during 
the  Amanpour  negotiations  the  CBS  ru- 
mor mill  was  working  overtime  on  the 
subject  of  what  Simon's  reaction  would 
be  if  the  considerably  younger  Aman- 
pour leapfrogged  over  him. 

The  ultimate  resolution  seemed  to 
mollify  everyone.  Amanpour  is  signing  a 
three-year  contract  with  both  networks, 
and  will  supplement  her  hefty  CNN 
salary  with  something  less  than  half  a 
million  dollars  a  year  from  CBS.  Her  60 
Minutes  segments,  on  which  she  will  be 
introduced  under  her  new  title  as  CNN's 
chief  international  correspondent,  will  be 
available  for  CNN  International  to  broad- 
cast outside  the  United  States  24  hours 
after  they  appear  on  CBS. 

CBS  clearly  regards  the  agreement 
as  the  first  step  toward  hiring  Aman- 
pour full-time,  assuming  she  works  out. 
"I'd  like  to  get  married,  but  let's  live 
together  for  a  while,"  said  an  ebullient 
Hewitt  the  day  of  the  announcement. 
"This  is  an  American  institution,  and 
the  future  of  this  broadcast  will  be  the 
Christiane  Amanpours— and  they're 
few  and  far  between,"  Hewitt  said, 
adding  that  his  correspondents  were 
equally  delighted  to  see  Amanpour 
come  on  board.  "They  realize  we've 
got  to  keep  this  thing  going  forever, 
and  anything  we  can  do  to  keep  60 
Minnies  new  and  fresh  and  alive  is  to 
their  advantage." 

Given  the  mutual  admiration  between 
CBS  and  CNN.   which  had 
both  bent  over  backward  to  ac- 
commodate  Amanpour,    ques- 
tions   were    inevitably    raised 
about  whether  that  cooperative 
effort  was  a  harbinger  of  larger 
things   to   come.    Andrew    Hey- 
ward,  the  president  of  CBS  News, 
joked  about  his  "new  best  friends" 
at  CNN,  and  admitted  that  such 
speculation  "is  an  intelligent  infer- 
ence. Bui  there's  no  higher  meaning 
for  now,"  he  said. 

For  CNN.  Amanpour's  decision  to 
stay  on  was  a  gigantic  relief,  even  if  it 
has  to  share  her  with  CBS.  "1  thought  I 
might  have  a  very  tough  time  selling  the 
idea  to  Ted  Turner,  who  is  exceptionally 
competitive  and  ha  iver  agreed  to 
CNN  talent  appearing  on  I  ing  net- 

works," says  Tom  Johnson 
was  his  first  reaction— bi  tought 

about  it  more  and  called  me  back 
said,  'That's  not  such  a  bad  idea 
Ted  changed  his  mind,  I  called  Norman 
Pearlstine  and  Gerrj  I  , -■  in,  since  we  are 
in  the  middle  of  this  trai  jitii 
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Warner,  and  they  both  gave  it  their  bless- 
ing." (Pearlstine  is  editor  in  chief  of  Time 
Inc.,  and  Levin  is  Time  Warner's  C.E.O.) 

How  Amanpour  will  play  in  the  show- 
biz atmosphere  of  a  major  network 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  executives 
trying  to  hire  her  solemnly  swore  that  if 
they  got  her  they  wouldn't  force  her  to 

MAKING  UP 

For  her  reconciliation  with  Clinton 

at  the  White  House  in  June,  Amanpour  wore 

basic  black — as  opposed  to  basic  flak. 


With  a  gracious  smile, 

President  Clinton  introduced 

Amanpour  to  the  Irish 

president  as  "the  voice  of 

humanity/' 


undergo  any  cosmetic 
makeovers,  an  assurance  most  knowl- 
edgeable observers  regard  with  consider- 
able skepticism.  The  pressures  on  female 
television  personalities  to  conform  to 
show-business  standards  are  immense, 
and  they  are  increasingly  burdensome  to 
men  as  well.  Even  among  the  tough  old 
pros  at  60  Minutes,  Amanpour  will  be 
something  of  an  anomaly.  "Christiane 
wears  less  makeup  than  any  guy  on  that 
show,"  cracks  one  insider.  Notoriously 
unconcerned  about  her  appearance, 
Amanpour  dresses  in  the  same  clothes 


for  days  at  a  time;  the  parka  she  wore 
in  Bosnia  was  corroded  on  the  back  be- 
cause she'd  sat  in  battery  acid;  her  hair 
could  be  described,  at  best,  as  wind- 
blown; and  on  the  rare  occasions  when 
she  deigns  to  put  on  any  makeup,  it's 
limited  to  a  touch  of  lipstick.  Colleagues 
at  both  CNN  and  CBS  are  waiting  to 
see  whether  CBS  tries  to  gussy  her  up 
for  60  Minutes.  "Even  they  are  not  stu- 
pid enough  to  put  hair  spray  and  make- 
up on  her."  guesses  one  observer. 

Another  open  question,  at  least  for 
Amanpour,  is  her  personal  life.  She  has 
had  her  share  of  relationships,  including 
a  passionate  love  affair  with  a  married 
American  newsman,  a  relationship  with 
combat  photographer  Luc  Delahaye. 
and  another  with  radio  journalist  Paul 
Marchand.  All  are  now  over,  and 
Amanpour  sounds  wistful  when  dis- 
cussing the  trade-offs  between  personal 
life  and  career.  "I  make  sacrifices,  but  it 
gets  harder  and  harder  to  tolerate  those 
sacrifices,"  she  admits.  "Throughout 
most  of  my  career  I  had  completely  dis- 
missed the  idea  of  marriage  and  chil- 
dren. Now  I  don't  completely  dismiss  it, 
but  you  can't  just  snap  your  fingers;  you 
have  to  find  somebody.  You  want  to 
find  your  soul  mate." 

Her  growing  fame  will  not  make  the 
search  any  easier.  "1  think  she  knows 
it's  very  hard  for  guys  to  compete  with 
stardom,"  says  David  Bernknopf,  a 
longtime  confidant.  "She  has  a  persona 
of  being  very  tough  and  driven, 
and  faced  with  that  it's  hard  to 
say  'Do  you  want  to  go  to  a 
movie?"  when  you  think  the  an- 
swer's going  to  be  'Get  out  of  my 
face— I've  got  to  go  to  Sarajevo.'  " 
But  for  now  there  are  more 
pressing  concerns— new  responsibili- 
ties, and  always  a  plane  to  catch. 
"She  seems  to  get  withdrawal  symp- 
toms if  she's  not  out  somewhere  on  a 
story,"  observes  Peter  Humi,  CNN's 
Paris-bureau  chief. 

The  last  time  I  talk  to  Christiane,  she 
doesn't  know  where  she's  going  next. 
Even  her  new  contracts  seem,  in  her 
mind,  only  temporary.  "I'm  not  the  kind 
of  person  who  feels  like  I've  made  a  deci- 
sion for  the  rest  of  my  life,"  she  says. 
"This  is  for  the  next  few  years.  You  just 
grab  things  by  both  hands— but  you  never 
know  when  things  will  change.  Live,  love, 
work,   and  play  life  to  the   full— that's 
what  I  like  to  do.  Nothing  is  forever."         | 
And  when  things  do  change,  she'll  be    3 
ready  to  roll.  She  can  pack  in  15  min-    § 
utes;  Christiane  Amanpour  learned  long    2 
ago  to  travel  light.  □  S 
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20  THINGS  YOU  SHOULD  DO  IN  THIS  LIFETIME. 
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Visit  the  country  your  ancestors  called  home. 
Leave  a  dollar  where  a  kid  will  find  it. 
Fly  over  the  Grand  Canyon  in  a  helicopter. 
Lend  money  to  a  friend  without  expecting  it  back. 
Have  a  suit  made  by  a  Savile  Row  tailor. 
Ride  in  a  gondola  down  the  Grand  Canal  in  Venice. 
Teach  a  class. 

See  the  sun  rise  over  the  ruins  at  Machu  Picchu. 
Plant  a  tree. 
Fly  on  the  Concorde. 
Stand  on  the  Great  Wall. 
Make  your  own  beer. 
See  an  opera  at  La  Scala  in  Milan. 
Learn  to  speak  French. 
Take  a  balloon  ride  over  the  Serengeti. 
Hang  up  On  a  lawyer. 
Kiss  someone  passionately  in  public. 
Play  the  Old  Course  at  St.  Andrews. 
Shoot  the  rapids  on  the  Snake  River  in  Idaho. 
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The  new  1997  7-Series 


Life  is  good.  Especially  when  you  allow  yourself  experiences  as 
invigorating  as  driving  a  BMW  7-Series.  And  since  if  is  one  of  those 
unique  things  that  can  make  you  feel  alive,  it  seems  particularly 
appropriate  that  the  7-Series  should  help  you  stay  that  way. 

introducing  the  BMW  7-Series  for  1997. 

This  year,  the  BMW  7-Series  presents  an  entirely  new  level  of 
automotive  security  and  safety,  with  features  ranging  from  standard 
side  impact  airbags  and  AH  Season  Traction  to  its  exclusive  new 
break  resistant  Security  Glass*. 


Safety  is  advanced  even  further  by  powerplants  that  help  you  to 
sidestep  danger  and  drive  your  way  out  of  trouble. 

The  standard  V-8  provided  in  the  740i  and  the  740il_  boasts  the 
fastest  0-60  time  in  its  class,  faster  than  the  far  more  expensive 
Mercedes  S500.  And  for  those  who  want  still  greater  control- 
enhancing  performance,  there  is  the  322  horsepower  afforded 
by  the  750iL's  standard  V-12. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  BMW  designed  the  new  7-Series  not  just  to  be  a 
pleasure  to  drive,  but  also  to  be  among  the  safest  cars  on  the  road. 

Why? 

For  a  reason  you  only  fully  grasp  when  you're  strolling  through  a 
place  like  the  Mus<§e  d'Orsay. 

Life  fs  too  short  already. 


THE  ULTIMATE 
DRIVING 
MACHINE* 


Standard  on  7_50<L  Starting  in  tlie  fall,  optional  on  .  -'. 
Cidress:  W  p. -/www  bmwusa.com  C'1996  BMW  ol  Sloi 
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Official  Sponsor  of  the  1996  Olympic  Games 


Deposed  Dia  chairman  Ashton  Hawkins,  the  very  social  Metropolitan  Museum  executive  vice  president,  in  his  Central  Park  West  apartment. 


REMAINS  OF  THE  DIA 


A  second  coup  d'etat  at  the  influential  Dia  Center  for  the  Arts  has  ousted 

many  of  the  foundation  s  socially  prominent  board,  including 

chairman  Ashton  Hawkins,  and  divided  the  wealthy  and  powerful 

Nde  Menil  clan,  who  have  dominated  contemporary- 
art  philanthropy  for  generations 
BY  BOB  COLACELLO 


ext  month  the  Dia  Center  for 
the  Arts,  the  little-known  but 
highly  influential  contempo- 
rary-art institution,  will  have 
its  annual  gala  benefit,  and 
the  incestuous  New  York  art  world  is 
holding  its  breath  to  see  who  attends  and 
who  doesn't.  For  several  years  now, 
Dia's  October  event,  held  at  its  exquisite- 
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ly  spare  exhibition  building  on  West 
22nd  Street,  has  been  the  cool  art  party, 
drawing  both  big-name  downtown  artists 
and  grade-A  uptown  patrons.  But  this 
year  a  pall  hangs  over  the  benefit  be- 
cause of  the  mass  resignation  this  past 
winter  of  Dia's  socially  prominent  chair- 
man of  10  years,  Ashton  Hawkins,  and 
seven  other  members  of  its  board,  fol- 

Photographs  by  JONATHAN  BECKER 


lowing  a  coup  led  by  four  relatively  new 
board  members  who  threatened  to  with- 
hold $2.5  million  in  donations  unless 
there  was  a  change  in  leadership. 

"People  I  know  turn  white  at  the 
mention  of  their  names,"  a  Fifth  Avenue 
hostess  says  about  "the  Gang  of  Four," 
who  now  dominate  Dia's  board:  Frances 
Bowes,  a  San  Francisco  collector  tagged 
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"the  Frisbee  Queen"  because  her  husband 
made  a  killing  on  the  sale  of  Kransco, 
the  manufacturer  of  Frisbees  and  Hula 
Hoops,  to  Mattel  in  1994;  Fred  Henry, 
the  controversial  chairman  of  the  trou- 
bled American  Center  in  Paris,  who  runs 
his  family's  Bohen  Foundation;  Mimi 
Haas,  another  San  Francisco  collector 
and  the  wife  of  a  Levi  Strauss  blue -jeans 
heir  said  to  be  wort:  n:  and  .Ann 

Tenenbaum.  tl  ide  cf  Thomas 

Lee,  the  venture  c  ;hind  the 

$1.7  billion  sale  uakcr 

Oats  in  1994. 

"What  happened  a 
ent  than  the  1880s,  whe 
mont  and  J.  P.  Morgan  u 
politan  Opera  to  get  ahea  I 
says  an  East  Coast  establishment  fixture. 
"Rich  people  have  always  used  cultural 
institutions  for  social  advancement.  Bui 
it  wasn't  done  as  a  corporate-style  hos- 


tile takeover.  You  don't  say,  'I'm  giving 
a  million  today;  I  want  to  be  vice-chair- 
man tomorrow.'" 

Art-world  insider  David  Whitney  dis- 
agrees: "When  people  say,  'It's  the  end 
of  Dia."  I  say,  'Are  you  crazy?  They  got 
rid  of  all  the  idiots.'" 

In  all  the  talk  of  new  money  and  so- 
cial climbing,  however,  Dia's  artistic  lega- 
cy and  tangled  history  seem  to  have  been 
forgotten— along  with  the  grandly  austere 
and  very  low-profile  French  family  be- 
hind it,  the  de  Menils  of  Houston,  Texas. 

The  Dia  Art  Foundation,  as  it  was 
originallj  called,  was  founded  in  1974 
by  the  visic  try  German  art  dealer 
Heiner  Friedricl  and  his  future  wife, 
Philippa  di  the  fifth  and  last 

:hild  of  Dominique  and  John  de  Menil, 
who  had  commissioned  such  Houston 
landmarks  as  the  Rothko  Chapel.  At  its 


height  in  the  early  80s,  Dia  was  support- 
ing almost  a  dozen  Minimal  and  con- 
ceptual artists,  including  such  towering 
figures  as  Donald  Judd,  Dan  Flavin, 
and  John  Chamberlain,  with  stipends, 
studios,  assistants,  and  archivists  for  the 
individual  museums  it  planned  to  build 
for  each  of  them.  It  was  also  funding  an 
array  of  monumental,  site-specific  art- 
works ranging  from  Walter  De  Maria's 
mile-wide  The  Lightning  Field  in  New 
Mexico  and  James  Tun-ell's  600-foot- 
high  Roden  Crater  in  Arizona  to  La 
Monte  Young  and  Marian  Zazeela's  six- 
story  Dream  House  in  Tribeca.  Along 
the  way,  it  amassed  some  900  artworks 
by  those  artists  as  well  as  by  Barnett 
Newman,  Joseph  Beuys,  Cy  Twombly, 
and  Andy  Warhol. 

By  1984,  although  Philippa  de  Menil 
had  poured  more  than  $35  million  of  her 
inheritance  into  (Continued  on  page  181) 
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THE    HISTORIC    HEEL 

SPECIAL  COLLECTION  BY 
SALVATORE  FERRAGAMO 
FOR 


NORDSTROM 


1938  Sandal  with  layered  platform  sole  and  heel  covered  with  suede. 
Salvatore  Ferragamo  Museum 


"I  began  to  work  with  pieces  of  Sardinian  cork  -  pressing,  gluing,  attaching  and  refining 

until  the  entire  space  between  the  sole  and  the  heel  was  filled". 

In  this  way,  Salvatore  Ferragamo  described  the  creation  of  his  first  platform  shoe. 

The  new  sculptured  heel  for  the  Autumn/Winter  1996-97  Collection  is  inspired  by  this  idea. 


THE  HISTORIC  HEEL 
SPECIAL  COLLECTION 


5 


SALVATORE  FERRAGAMO 
FOR  NORDSTROM 


in  black  suede  with  sculptured  heel  in  black  metallic  calf. 
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THE    HISTORIC    HEEL 


SPECIAL  COLLECTION  BY 
SALVATORE  FERRAGAMO 
FOR      NORDSTROM 


m  it! 


(Continued  from  page  174)  the  founda- 
tion, it  was  on  the  verge  of  financial  col- 
lapse. In  January  1985,  the  family  matri- 
arch, Dominique  de  Menil,  stepped  in 
and  orchestrated  Dia's  first  coup.  Heiner 
Friedrich  was  ousted,  Ashton  Hawkins 
was  made  chairman,  and  Lois  de  Menil, 
Philippa's  sister-in-law,  became  vice-chair- 
man. Philippa  kept  her  seat  on  the  board, 
but  her  remaining  assets  were  put  in  a 
trust  controlled  by  her  brothers,  Georges, 
the  husband  of  Lois,  and  Francois.  In 
the  decade  that  followed,  Hawkins  and 
Lois  de  Menil  stabilized  the  foundation's 
finances  and  transformed  it  into  a  much- 
admired,  publicly  oriented  institution.  But 
some  say  that  the  wounds  within  Dia's 
founding  family  never  really  healed,  and 
that  the  seeds  of  the  second  coup  were 
sown  in  the  first. 

Dominique  de  Menil  has  also  in- 
volved herself  in  the  second  coup,  if 
only  after  the  fact  and  then  in  the  cryp- 
tic manner  of  the  truly  imperious.  When 
Hawkins's  resignation  was  reported  in 
Tlie  New  York  Times  in  February,  she 
wrote  him  a  letter  of  gratitude  and  sup- 
port. But  she  also  urged  two  other  old- 
line  trustees  not  to  resign.  And  in  May 
she  herself  took  a  seat  on  the  Dia  board 
for  the  first  time.  The  new  regime  sees 
this  as  an  endorsement.  She  says,  "I 
plan  to  be  a  watchdog." 

illfe  wanted  to  focus  it  all  on  the 
artists.  And  not  on  the  institution. 
Not  on  the  personalities.  Of  course, 
we  had  quite  strong  personalities,  but  we 
were  trying  not  to  let  them  get  in  the 
way."  Fariha  Friedrich— which  is  the 
name  Philippa  de  Menil  assumed  after 
she  and  Heiner  Friedrich  embraced  Sufi 
Islam  and  married  in  1979— was  talking 
about  the  beginning  of  their  foundation. 
She  said  it  was  her  husband's  idea  to  call 
it  Dia,  which  means  "through"  in  Greek 
and  which  signified  its  role  as  a  "con- 
duit" for  creativity.  (It  also  means  "the 
godlike  one.") 

"It  was  Heiner  who  came  up  with  so 
much  of  the  real  vision  of  Dia,"  Fariha 
continued,  sitting  in  the  living  room  of 
their  house  in  Yonkers,  just  north  of 
New  York,  which  is  decorated  with  little 
more  than  framed  scrolls  of  Arabic  cal- 
ligraphy, heralding  the  words  of  Mu- 
hammad. "And  then  I  got  to  know  the 
artists  and  became  fascinated  by  their 
work.  And  /  caught  on  fire.  So  we  were 
both  completely  convinced  in  what  we 
were  doing.  We  would  have  given  up 
everything  to  realize  it.  Money  wasn't 
the  issue.  It  was  generosity." 

It  would  be  easy  to  dismiss  this  fair- 


haired  Muslim  heiress,  in  her  white  cot- 
ton Sufi  cap,  as  a  flake.  And  according 
to  two  neutral  Dia  board  members, 
that's  what  the  Old  Guard  did,  especial- 
ly her  no-nonsense  sister-in-law  Lois 
de  Menil.  Others  say  that  Fariha's  ide- 
alism and  spirituality  make  her,  of  all 
the  de  Menil  children,  most  like  their 
mother. 

"Dominique  is  a  really  grand  wom- 
an." says  David  Whitney.  "She's  deeply 
religious,  and  I  think  that's  what  keeps 
her  a  whole  person.  She  used  to  be  a 
fantastically  elegant  woman,  dressed  by 
Charles  James  and  Madame  Gres.  Now 
she's  gotten  cheap,  because  she  wants 

"What  happened  at 
Dia  is  no  different  than 

the  1880s,  when 
August  Belmont  and  J.  P. 

Morgan  used  the 

Metropolitan  Opera  to 

get  ahead  socially." 


all  her  money  to  go  to  her  charities.  At 
least  she  doesn't  take  the  bus  anymore. 
They  won't  let  her,  since  she's  become 
so  frail.  She's  still  all  there,  though." 

Dominique  de  Menil,  who  at  88  is 
said  to  be  worth  anywhere  between  $50 
million  and  $350  million,  was  one  of 
three  daughters  of  Conrad  Schlumberger, 
the  French  physicist  whose  invention  of 
an  oil-prospecting  device  in  the  1920s 
became  the  basis  of  the  oil-services  con- 
glomerate Schlumberger  Ltd.  She  mar- 
ried John  de  Menil,  a  Paris  banker  and 
Catholic  activist  whose  charm  and  out- 
spokenness were  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  dry  taciturnity  of  the  Protestant 
Schlumbergers,  in  1931,  and  converted 
to  Catholicism. 

John  and  Dominique  de  Menil's  first 
three  children  were  born  in  France, 
Christophe  in  1933,  Adelaide  in  1935, 
and  Georges  in  1940.  After  the  Ger- 
mans occupied  Paris,  the  family  moved 
to  Houston,  where  the  two  younger  chil- 
dren were  born:  Francois  in  1945  and 
Philippa  in  1947.  When  a  New  York 
friend  remarked  that  Houston  was  a  cul- 
tural desert,  John  de  Menil  replied,  "It's 
in  the  desert  that  miracles  happen." 

"In  March   1945,"  Dominique  says, 


"on  the  advice  of  Father  Couturier,  a  Do- 
minican priest,  my  husband  bought  a  wa- 
tercolor  by  Cezanne.  This  was  our  first 
official  purchase.  Others  followed,  yet  we 
refused  to  call  ourselves  collectors.  Stu- 
pidly we  despised  collectors,  thinking  that 
they  mostly  collected  for  social  status." 
Father  Marie-Alain  Couturier  was  largely 
responsible  for  such  church-commis- 
sioned projects  as  the  Matisse  chapel  in 
Vence,  France.  With  his  encouragement, 
the  de  Menils  went  on  to  buy  works  by 
Braque,  Leger,  and  Matisse.  In  the  late 
40s  they  had  Philip  Johnson  design  a 
modernist  house  for  them  in  Houston's 
River  Oaks. 

Five  decades  later,  the  magnificent 
hoard  of  Dominique  and  John  de  Me- 
nil, who  died  in  1973,  is  housed  in  a 
simple  gray  clapboard  museum  in  Hous- 
ton called  the  Menil  Collection.  (Why 
no  "de"?  One  wag  insists,  "Dominique  is 
such  a  reverse  snob,  she  wants  to  go 
down  in  social  history  as  the  first  person 
to  have  a  'de'  and  drop  it.")  Designed 
by  the  Italian  architect  Renzo  Piano 
and  opened  in  1987,  the  Menil  Collec- 
tion has  more  than  15,000  works  of  art, 
from  Paleolithic  to  Pop,  including  a  su- 
perb collection  of  Surrealism. 

"The  de  Menils  bought  one  piece  at  a 
time,"  says  the  museum's  director,  Paul 
Winkler.  Pointing  out  an  object  he  says 
is  one  of  Dominique's  favorites,  a  small 
gold  sixth-century  Byzantine  reliquary, 
he  adds,  "It's  got  that  beautiful,  pristine, 
Minimalist  aesthetic  that  runs  through 
everything  of  John  and  Dominique's." 

The  development  of  that  aesthetic 
can  be  seen  in  the  area  surrounding  the 
museum.  Across  the  street  is  another 
lavishly  austere  temple  of  art  designed 
by  Piano,  the  Cy  Twombly  Gallery,  a 
collaboration  of  the  Menil  Collection, 
Dia,  and  the  artist.  A  block  away  is  the 
Rothko  Chapel,  a  brick  octagon  de- 
signed by  Philip  Johnson  to  contain  14 
soaring  black  paintings  the  de  Menils 
commissioned  from  Mark  Rothko  in 
1964.  In  front  of  the  chapel  is  Barnett 
Newman's  Broken  Obelisk,  a  memorial 
to  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  installed  by 
the  de  Menils  in  1968.  Beyond  that  is 
the  University  of  St.  Thomas,  which  the 
de  Menils  hired  Philip  Johnson  to  de- 
sign in  the  late  50s.  Completing  the 
picture  are  the  50  or  so  rental  houses 
that  the  Menil  Foundation  owns  in  the 
immediate  area,  almost  all  painted  the 
same  color,  known  locally  as  "Do- 
minique gray." 

The  de  Menils  also  maintained  a  house 
on  East  73rd  Street  in  Manhattan,  which 
Dominique  recently  sold  for  $4.5  million. 
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Family  matriarch  Dominique  de  Menil,  top  left,  overseeing  an  installation  at  the  Menil  Collection  in  Houston  in  1987,  and,  above,  left,  with  her 
late  husband,  John,  and  the  late  film  director  Roberto  Rossellini,  1971.  Above,  right,  the  Menil  Collection,  designed  by  Renzo  Piano. 


and  John  de  Menil  sat  on  the  boards  of 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  and  the 
Museum  of  Primitive  Art.  And  as  the 
de  Menil  children  came  into  their  inher- 
itances of  tens  of  millions  each,  they  set- 
tled in  New  York,  where  they  became 
known  for  their  art  collecting,  high  living, 
and  fabulously  simple  houses.  Georges 
was  the  exception.  Although  he  has  a 
house  in  New  York,  after  getting  a 
Ph.D.  from  M.I.T.  and  marrying  Lois  in 
1968,  he  became  a  professor  of  econom- 
ics at  the  University  of  Paris.  Their  col- 
lection features  70s  abstract  painters  such 
as  Jules  Olitski  and  Kenneth  Noland. 

Christophe,  an  early  patron  of  Twyla 
Tharp,  Philip  Glass,  and  Robert  Wilson, 
for  whom  she  designs  costumes,  has 
been  married  twice:  to  Robert  Thurman, 
the  Buddhist  scholar  (and  father  of 
movie  star  Uma  Thurman),  from  whom 
she  was  divorced  in  the  early  60s,  and  to 
Enrique  Castro-Cid,  a  South  American 
Surrealist,  who  died  in  1993.  In  the  late 
70s,  the  deconstructivist  architect  Frank 
Gehry  redid  her  house  on  East  69th 
Street,  which  she  later  sold  to  art  dealer 
Larry  Gagosian. 

Adelaide  de  Menil  and  her  husband, 
Ted  Carpenter,  the  author  of  a  three- 
volume  work  called  Soci  nbolism  in 
Ancient  &  Tribal    [rt,  ollec- 

tion  of  Northwest  Coast  <  sian 

art  in  the  50s  and  have  sim  h 

of  it  to  the  Menil  Collection, 
very  simply,"  says  a  friend.  "Thci 
ment  on  Central  Park  South  has  a 
living  room  with  a  stone  floor  1, 
monastery  in  France,  a  Max  Ernst 
ing,  and  the  most  beautiful  Shake 


"That's  the  mystique 
of  the  de  Menils— 

simple,  perfect, 
incredibly  expensive, 
yet  unpretentious/' 


ever  made.  And  that's  about  it.  But  that's 
the  mystique  of  the  de  Menils— simple, 
perfect,  incredibly  expensive,  yet  unpre- 
tentious. 1  mean,  it  reeks  of  money,  but  it 
ain't  Mercedes  Bass." 

Francois  de  Menil,  an  architect,  lives 
with  his  wife,  Susan,  in  a  Park  Avenue 
duplex  hung  with  paintings  by  Picasso, 
Rothko,  Twombly,  Jasper  Johns,  and 
Robert  Rauschenberg.  In  the  late  70s, 
Charles  Gwathmey  designed  a  sprawling 
East  Hampton  beach  house,  called  Toad 
Hall,  for  him.  (It  too  is  now  owned  by 
Larry  Gagosian.)  Frangois  is  currently 
completing  a  chapel  in  Houston,  com- 
missioned by  the  Menil  Foundation  to 
house  14th-century  Byzantine  frescoes 
from  a  vandalized  church  on  Cyprus  that 
it  ransomed  and  had  restored.  "I  wanted 
to  build  a  replica  of  the  original  chapel," 
explains  Dominique  de  Menil,  "but 
Francois  came  up  with  a  most  original 
and  beautiful  design.  It  will  be  consecrat- 
ed in  the  Orthodox  rite  in  early  1997." 

And  then  there's  Fariha,  the  baby  of 
the  family.  "I  was  running  away  from 
the  art  world,"  she  exclaims.  "I  couldn't 


run  far  enough.  Because  when  you  have 
parents  doing  something,  you  don't 
want  to  repeat  it."  After  finishing  the 
Brearley  School  in  New  York  in  1965, 
she  says,  "I  went  to  Barnard  and  then 
U.C.L.A.  and  then  Harvard.  It  took  me 
eight  years  to  get  my  B.A."  In  1969,  she 
married  Francesco  Pellizzi,  an  Italian 
anthropologist.  She  was  already  interest- 
ed in  Buddhism  and  Sufism  when  she 
met  Heiner  Friedrich  in  New  York  in 
1973.  "Heiner  had  such  a  different  ap- 
proach. It  wasn't  collecting." 

That's  what  her  parents,  who  came  to 
be  known  as  the  Texas  Medicis,  had 
thought  when  they  bought  their  first 
Cezanne.  And  it  would  be  Fariha  and 
Heiner  Friedrich,  through  Dia,  who 
would  come  closest  to  John  and  Do- 
minique de  Menil  in  making  a  lasting 
mark  on  the  world  of  art. 


D 


ia  is  about  art.  And  only  about  art. 
The  art  of  today,"  declares  Heiner 
Friedrich.  "The  20th  century  clearly 
stands  beside  the  Renaissance  as  one  of 
the  most  powerfully  visual  ages.  We 
have  artists  of  the  magnitude  of  Titian, 
be  it  Andy  Warhol;  of  the  magnitude  of 
Michelangelo,  be  it  Dan  Flavin;  of  the 
magnitude  of  Donatello,  be  it  Walter  De 
Maria.  This  is  why  we  did  Dia." 

Friedrich  chose  to  be  interviewed  in  a 
vacant  warehouse  across  West  22nd 
Street  from  the  Dia  Center,  which  the 
foundation  plans  to  turn  into  a  museum 
for  its  permanent  collection.  He  sat  on 
a  folding  chair,  surrounded  by  a  large 
group  of  Warhol's  Last  Supper  paint- 
ings, which  he  hopes  will  be  among  the 
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first  additions  to  the  collection  in  12 
years,  now  that,  as  he  put  it,  "Dia  is  in 
bloom  again."  As  Friedrich  stared  at  the 
largest  Warhol.  100  yellow  heads  of 
Christ  on  a  black  background,  he  mur- 
mured, "I'm  so  ecstatic,  I  could  dance 
through  the  rest  of  time." 

But  when  1  asked  if  he  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  religious  family,  he 
snapped,  "We  were  brought  up  as  poor 
human  beings.  I  was  born  in  1938  and 
lived  in  Berlin  through  seven  years  of 
war.  And  from  that  experience  there  has 
grown  within  me  an  enormous  focus  of 
sanity,  which  wants  to  bring  good  and 
well-being  to  humanity." 

After  the  war,  Friedrich's  family 
moved  to  a  small  town  near  Munich, 
where  his  father  founded  Alzmetall,  a 
manufacturer  of  industrial  equipment.  In 
1957,  on  a  trip  to  Italy,  Friedrich  visited 
the  14th-century  Arena  Chapel  in  Padua, 
the  inside  of  which  is  completely  covered 
with  frescoes  by  Giotto.  "Having  no 
background  in  art,  the  experience  of  see- 
ing this  chapel  at  age  19."  he  says,  "be- 
came for  me  the  true  insight  for  the  un- 
folding and  development  of  Dia."  In 
Padua,  it  seems,  Friedrich's— and  Dia's 
future  aesthetic  credo  was  conceived: 
One  artist,  one  space,  forever. 

In  the  early  60s,  while  studying  phi- 
losophy at  the  University  of  Munich,  he 
married  Sigrid  Husmann.  an  architec- 
ture student.  In  1963,  Friedrich  opened 
his  first  gallery,  in  Munich,  with  a 
stripped-down  interior  of  white  walls 
and  gray  cement  floors— the  precursor 
of  the  famous  "Dia  look."  "It  was  the 
most  beautiful  gallery  in  German}  at 
the  time."  says  Franz  Dahlem,  Frie- 
drich's partner  until  1966.  "I  looked  for 
business,  and  Heiner  had  lunch  with  the 
artists.  He  saw  himself  as  their  patron. 
He  thought  artists  were  the  pinnacle  of 
society  and  art  was  a  system  to  build  a 
new  world." 

Warhol.  Twombly,  Judd,  Flavin,  Tur- 
rell,  and  La  Monte  Young  had  shows  at 
Friedrich's  gallery,  and  in  1968  Walter 
De    Man.  I    the    German    art 

world  with  hi  Earth  Room,  which 

consisted  (  ire  than  sever- 

al hundred  ton  .    wall  dirt. 

Friedrich  also  ■  <  .  to  such 

emerging  German  .  Sig- 

mar  Polke,  Gem  s  icr- 

hard  Richter.  In  19  c- 

ond  gallery,  in  Cologne 
Moeller.    a    German    coi 
whom    he    had    a    son.    The 
gallery  continued  to  be  run  by  1 
wife,  although  they  eventual h  di 
In  1972.    ;  am  of  ins 
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epic  works  by  Warhol,  De  Maria,  and 
Flavin  at  the  Munich  Olympics  was 
canceled,  the  "hot  young  European 
dealer,"  as  one  magazine  called  him,  set 
his  sights  on  America. 


T 


he  reason  I  brought  you  here  to  the 
Rothko  Chapel  is  this  is  where  I  met 
Heiner,  in  1972,"  says  Helen  Winkler, 
the  rarely  mentioned  third  founder  of 
Dia,  who  was  working  for  John  and  Do- 
minique de  Menil  then.  "I  thought  that 
he  was  one  of  the  first  people  who  really 
felt  the  strength  and  power  of  the  work." 
"He  was  the  first  person  to  spend  the 
whole  night  in  the  Rothko  Chapel,"  adds 


"Stupidly  we 

despised  collectors/7 

says  Dominique  de  Menil, 

"thinking  that  they 

mostly  collected  for 

social  status." 


Simone  Swan,  who  did  public  relations 
for  the  Menil  Collection,  which  was  of- 
ten lent  to  exhibitions  before  its  own  mu- 
seum was  built.  One  Houston  source 
claims,  "Heiner  had  come  to  town  to 
make  himself  director  of  the  Menil  Col- 
lection." More  important,  Friedrich  saw 
a  line  going  from  Rothko's  chapel  all  the 
way  back  to  Giotto's. 

He  returned  to  Houston  a  few 
months  later  and  invited  the  de  Menils 
and  Helen  Winkler  (who  is  the  sister  of 
Paul  Winkler)  to  Nevada  to  see  two 
seminal  works  of  Land  Art,  the  move- 
ment started  in  the  60s  by  artists  fleeing 
the  commercial  art  markets  of  the  cities 
for  the  spiritual  call  of  the  desert:  Mi- 
chael Heizer's  Double  Negative  and  Wal- 
ter De  Maria's  Las  I  egas  Piece.  The  lat- 
ter was  a  three-mile-long,  eight-foot- 
wide,  one-foot-deep  design  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  desert.  "Heiner  hoped  the  de 
Menils  would  become  interested  in  these 
kinds  of  artists,"  says  Winkler.  "But 
that's  when  John  was  becoming  ill.  So  I 
went  with  Heiner,  and  Walter  De 
Maria's  piece  was  the  greatest  art  expe- 
rience I  had  ever  had." 

In   1973,  Friedrich  opened  a  gallery 

w  York,  at  141  Wooster  Street  in 

ind  Helen  Winkler  left  Houston 

to  work    vith  him.  There,  in  a  second- 


floor  loft,  over  Winkler's  home-cooked 
dinners,  Dia  was  dreamed  up,  and 
Winkler's  old  friend  Philippa  de  Menil 
became  part  of  it.  "The  purpose  of  the 
Foundation  is  to  plan,  realize  and  main- 
tain public  projects,"  states  its  first  an- 
nual report,  in  1975,  "which  cannot  be 
easily  produced,  financed  or  owned  by 
individual  collectors  because  of  their 
cost  and  magnitude." 

The  original  Dia  artists  were  Walter 
De  Maria,  Dan  Flavin,  James  Turrell, 
performance  artist  Robert  Whitman, 
and  the  pioneers  of  sound-and-light  en- 
vironments, Minimalist  composer  La 
Monte  Young  and  light  artist  Marian 
Zazeela.  But  Dia  wasn't  an  art  move- 
ment like  Dada  or  Surrealism.  As  artist 
Fred  Sandback,  whose  esoteric  string 
sculptures  were  permanently  installed  in 
a  former  bank  in  Massachusetts  bought 
by  Dia  in  1978,  says,  "We  didn't  pose 
for  any  group  photos." 

In  its  first  full  year,  Dia  reported 
$236,000  in  contributions,  all  but  a 
fraction  of  it  from  Philippa  de  Menil. 
Philippa's  husband,  Francesco  Pellizzi, 
was  on  the  original  six-member  board, 
and  Dominique  and  Christophe  de  Me- 
nil were  on  the  advisory  council.  But 
the  board  soon  came  down  to  three 
people:  Philippa  as  president;  Friedrich 
and  Winkler  as  vice  presidents.  Thor- 
dis  Moeller  recounts  another  change: 
"Heiner  and  Philippa  fell  in  love  in 
1975.  It  was  pretty  heavy.  That's  when 
I  withdrew." 

In  the  meantime.  Winkler  dedicated 
herself  to  Dia's  first  great  project.  The 
Lightning  Field.  She  spent  a  year  driving 
around  the  West  scouting  for  the  perfect 
site.  In  1975,  Dia  bought  a  piece  of  bar- 
ren scrubland  near  Quemado,  New 
Mexico,  and  she  and  her  future  hus- 
band, artist  Robert  Fosdick,  spent  three 
years  working  with  De  Maria  on  his  an- 
swer to  Stonehenge:  400  stainless-steel 
poles  arranged  in  a  rectangular  grid 
measuring  one  mile  by  one  kilometer. 
Dia  spent  about  $700,000  on  the  proj- 
ect, including  the  restoration  of  a  cabin 
for  visitors,  who  are  required  to  stay  for 
24  hours.  De  Maria  had  strict  control 
over  who  could  photograph  it  or  write 
about  it.  "Walter  strongly  believes  that 
this  work  has  to  be  experienced  person- 
ally," Winkler  says.  "It's  a  sculpture  to 
be  walked  in,  and  it's  about  space,  time, 
silence,  and  isolation." 

"The  Lightning  Field  was  a  step  of 
paramount  importance  in  Dia's  history," 
Heiner  Friedrich  told  me.  "I  have  visit- 
ed it  80  or  100  times,  and  each  day  I 
woke  up  there,  (Continued  on  page  191) 
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Clockwise  from  top  left:  Dia's  messianic  co-founder,  Heiner  Friedrich;  Andy  Warhol's  Shadows,  commissioned  by  Dia  in  1978; 

from  left,  Dia  director  Michael  Govan,  architect  Richard  Gluckman,  and  Dia  curator  Lynne  Cooke;  Walter  De  Maria's  New  York  Earth  Room 

at  141  Wooster  Street;  Dominique  de  Menil  with  her  daughter  Philippa  (Fariha)  at  home  in  Houston,  1958. 


(Continued  from  page  186)  I  saw  it  com- 
pletely new  and  virgin."  Dominique  de 
Menil  adds,  "I  think  it  is  the  greatest 
work  of  art  in  the  mid-century." 

Dia  completed  two  more  major  works 
by  De  Maria  in  1977:  the  Vertical 
Earth  Kilometer,  a  five-centimeter- 
thick,  1,000 -meter-long  solid-brass  rod 
sunk  into  a  public  square  in  Kassel, 
Germany,  which  is  invisible  except  for 
the  point  where  the  rod  touches  the 
earth's  surface,  and  which  cost  about 
$419,000;  and  The  New  York  Earth 
Room,  a  new  version  of  the  1968  Mu- 
nich installation,  which  completely  filled 
the  3,600-square-foot  Wooster  Street 
gallery.  "I  went  to  the  opening,  thinking 
there  would  be  a  crowd,"  says  art  histo- 
rian Julie  Sylvester,  who  began  working 
for  Dia  soon  afterward.  "There  was  no 
one  but  this  German  guy  in  a  well-cut 
raincoat  whispering  to  himself,  'I  zink 
we  must  make  dis  permanent." " 

Friedrich  did  just  that,  leaving  behind 
a  full-time  assistant  to  water,  rake,  and 
remove  mushrooms,  and  moving  to  a 
much  larger  gallery,  at  393  West  Broad- 
way. Over  the  next  two  years,  many  of 
the  growing  list  of  Dia  artists  were  giv- 
en the  space  for  installations  lasting  up 


to  three  months.  In  1979  that  gallery 
was  also  given  over  to  a  permanent  De 
Maria  work,  The  Broken  Kilometer, 
which  is  composed  of  500  solid-brass 
rods  of  the  same  diameter,  total  length, 
and  total  weight—  18M  tons— as  its  com- 
panion piece  in  Kassel. 

"Nobody  else  would  have  done  what 
Dia  did,"  says  Julie  Sylvester.  "And  it 
was  basically  Heiner  having  the  nerve  to 
do  it.  .  .  .  He  set  the  standard  for  how 
contemporary  art  should  be  shown.  Cy 
Twombly's  installation  of  The  50  Days 
at  Warn  was  10  panels.  He  had  painted 
each  one  separately,  so  it  was  his  first 
time  seeing  it  all  together.  That's  what 
was  so  great  about  Dia,  making  artists' 
visions  become  possible." 

393  West  Broadway  was  designed  by 
Richard  Gluckman,  who  was  later  re- 
sponsible for  Dia's  West  22nd  Street  exhi- 
bition building  and  is  credited  with  creat- 
ing the  Dia  look,  now  found  everywhere 
from  the  Eli  Broad  Family  Foundation  in 
Santa  Monica  to  Calvin  Klein's  boutique 
on  Madison  Avenue.  Gluckman  was  just 
starting  out  when  Heiner  and  Philippa 
hired  him  to  transform  their  new  town 
house  on  East  82nd  Street  into  the  proper 
Minimalist  setting  for  Flavin's  fluorescent 
fixtures  and  De  Maria's  steel-and-marble 


foyer  piece,  mainly  by  stripping  it  of  al- 
most all  architectural  detail.  "Heiner's 
mantra  was  'Don't  design!  Open  your 
eyes!'"  says  Gluckman.  "It's  a  reductive 
approach,  more  about  employing  the 
space  than  designing  an  object." 

Starting  in  1979,  Gluckman  contin- 
ues, "our  brief  from  Heiner  was  to  look 
for  reinforced-concrete  structures  suit- 
able for  showing  art.  We  helped  locate 
Dia's  present  building,  the  New  York 
Cattlemen's  Association  building  on 
West  23rd  Street  for  a  planned  Cy 
Twombly  museum,  Bob  Whitman's  per- 
formance space  on  West  19th  Street,  and 
the  Mercantile  Exchange  on  Harrison 
Street  for  La  Monte  Young  and  Marian 
Zazeela.  We  also  turned  an  old  Baptist 
church  in  Bridgehampton  into  the  Dan 
Flavin  Art  Institute.  And  then  there  was 
Dick's  Castle  on  the  Hudson,  opposite 
West  Point.  Dia  bought  that  for  Flavin 
in  1979."  The  price:  $1.1  million. 


'Y 


ou  have  to  understand,"  says  La  Monte 
Young,  "there  were  the  Medicis,  and 
then  there  were  Heiner  and  Philippa. 
What  Heiner  did  was  choose  a  few 
artists  and  give  them  the  opportunity  to 
create  major  works  which  would  be  gifts 
to  mankind  for  (Continued  on  page  198) 
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(Continued  from  page  191)  all  time."  Dia 
spent  about  $4  million  between  1979  and 
1984  on  La  Monte  Young  and  Marian 
Zazeela's  Dream  House  on  Harrison 
Street,  where  his  droning  electronic  mu- 
sic played  24  hours  a  day  and  all  six 
floors  were  bathed  in  the  glow  of  her 
magenta  light  projections.  Their  22  assis- 
tants recorded  every  note  of  music  and 
every  word  of  conversation;  every  meal 
was  photographed  and  logged.  There 
were  also  classical-raga  concerts  by  the 
artists'  guru  in  residence,  the  late  Pandit 
Pran  Nath,  a  renowned  Indian  singer 
and  teacher. 

Meanwhile,  Heiner  and  Philippa  had 
acquired  a  religious  guide  of  their  own: 
Sheikh  Muzaffer  Ozak,  the  Istanbul-based 
Sufi  master  of  the  Halveti-Jerrahi  Order  of 
dervishes.  Sheikh  Muzaffer  had  contacted 
Philippa  in  1978,  after  Dominique  de 
Menil  had  sponsored  an  American  tour  of 
whirling  dervishes.  The  following  April 
in  a  Sufi  ceremony,  Philippa  says,  "we 
'took  hand'  with  him,  joined  the  order, 
embraced  Islam,  and  got  married,  all  in 
about  four  or  five  minutes."  Sheikh  Mu- 
zaffer gave  the  bride  a  new  name,  Fariha, 
which,  she  says,  means  "the  ease  and 
peace  of  paradise."  Heiner  became  Hay- 
dar,  "lion  of  God."  In  1980,  Dia  opened 
a  mosque,  replete  with  Flavin  light  works 
and  living  quarters  for  the  sheikh's  visits, 
in  a  former  firehouse  on  Mercer  Street. 

Dia's  Islamic  connection  exacerbated 
the  mistrust  and  jealousy  that  had  been 
growing  in  the  New  York  art  world  as 
the  foundation  moved  beyond  commis- 
sioning vast  schemes  in  remote  locations 
to  accumulating— some  say  monopoliz- 
ing—the work  of  major  New  York 
artists.  Friedrich  and  Philippa  de  Menil 
had  also  set  up  a  separate  entity,  the 
Lone  Star  Foundation,  to  collect  art, 
but  in  1980  the  two  foundations  merged, 
and  by  the  following  year  Dia  was 
stockpiling  more  than  $12  million  in  art 
in  its  warehouses  in  New  York  and 
Cologne,  where  Friedrich's  gallery  had 
also  been  folded  into  Dia. 

"I  think  Dia  was  wonderful  when  it 
supported  the  large  projects  nobody  else 
would  be  able  to  develop,"  says  Coosje 
van  Bruggen,  art  critic  and  wife  of 
Claes  Oldenburg.  "But  holding  a  lot  of 
the  work  of  one  artist  becomes  a  power 
play.  You  create  freedom  for  the  artist. 
but  the  artist  can  become  a  prison- 
er. ..  .  They  wanted  Claes  to  become 
part  of  Dia,  but  he  said  no."  Sculptor 
Richard  Serra  also  resisted  the  lai 
of  Dia:  "I  didn't  want  to  be  an  employ- 
ee of  anybody.  And 
able  with  the  attitude  ol  Dia  tih    Alle.s." 
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he  artists  in  Dia  were  like  children  com- 
peting for  the  attention  of  the  parents, 
Heiner  and  Philippa,"  says  Richard 
Gluckman.  "And  Donald  Judd  was  the 
big  brother,  so  he  competed  the  hardest." 
"Don  Judd  had  to  be  smarter  than 
anyone  else,  including  Heiner,"  says  Ju- 
lie Sylvester.  "Don  used  to  say  that  Dia 
was  his  idea  and  Heiner  stole  it.  There 
was  some  point  when  he'd  turn  on  you— 
it  happened  in  every  single  relationship. 
He  got  so  crazy  he  couldn't  say  my 
name,  Julie,  because  his  ex-wife  was 
named  Julie.  Jim  Turrell's  wife,  Julia,  he 
called  her  Kelly.  He  thought  he  was  go- 
ing to  die  if  he  said  'Julie.'" 

Donald  Judd,  who  died  of  cancer  two 
years  ago  at  age  65.  was  a  disputatious 

"We  have  artists 

of  the  magnitude  of 

Michelangelo,  be  it  Dan 

Flavin;  of  the  magnitude 

of  Donatello,  be  it 
Walter  De  Maria/7  says 

Heiner  Friedrich. 


iconoclast,  but  the  body  of  work  he  cre- 
ated in  Marfa,  Texas,  with  $5  million  of 
Dia's  money,  is  seen  as  Minimalism's 
maximum  achievement.  In  1978,  Frie- 
drich visited  Judd  in  Marfa,  the  dusty  lit- 
tle town  where  the  artist  was  buying  up 
abandoned  buildings  for  his  "Louvre":  a 
proposed  complex  of  museums  to  house 
his  trademark  boxes,  which  were  consid- 
ered the  breakthrough  into  the  purely 
abstract  geometric  sculpture  of  the  60s 
and  70s,  plus  works  by  Flavin,  John 
Chamberlain,  and  Barnett  Newman. 
Over  the  next  two  years,  Dia  bought 
Fort  Russell  and  350  surrounding  acres 
on  the  outskirts  of  town,  including  two 
artillery  sheds  to  display  Judd's  work 
and  six  barracks  for  Flavin's,  as  well  as 
the  24,000 -square -foot  Wool  and  Mo- 
hair Building  in  town  for  Chamberlain's 
crushed-automobile  sculptures. 

In  contracts  signed  between  1979  and 
1981,  Dia  commissioned  from  Judd  100 
milled-aluminum  boxes,  60  concrete  box- 
es, and  18  other  large  pieces,  and  agreed 
to  pay  him  a  monthly  salary  of  $16,000 
through  1982  and  $17,500  through  1984. 
Dia  also  committed  itself  to  the  perpetual 


ownership  and  maintenance  of  the  works. 

To  cover  Dia's  rapidly  escalating  ex- 
penses, Fariha  Friedrich  donated,  and 
Dia  sold,  larger  and  larger  blocks  of 
Schlumberger  stock:  in  1979,  56,300 
shares  for  $4.7  million;  in  1980  and  1981, 
186,000  shares  for  $16.6  million.  During 
that  same  period,  the  foundation  spent 
more  than  $23  million.  The  staff  had 
multiplied  to  80  as  Dia  took  on  every- 
thing from  Joseph  Beuys's  7000  Oaks, 
which  involved  planting  7,000  saplings 
and  basalt  columns  in  Germany,  to  80 
Shadow  paintings  by  Andy  Warhol  for 
$1.6  million.  Millions  more  had  been 
poured  into  Roden  Crater,  James  Tur- 
rell's project  to  transform  an  extinct 
volcano  near  Flagstaff,  Arizona,  into  a 
celestial  observatory,  which  the  Italian 
collector  Count  Giuseppe  Panza  di 
Biumo  predicted  would  be  "the  Sistine 
Chapel  of  America." 

By  early  1983,  the  oil  boom  had 
turned  into  an  oil  glut,  the  price  of 
Schlumberger  stock  had  tumbled,  and 
Dia  was  forced  to  take  out  a  $3.8  million 
loan  from  Citibank,  secured  by  140,000 
shares  of  Fariha's  stock.  In  March,  Dia 
sent  Judd  a  letter  proposing  that  the 
Marfa  project  be  transferred  to  a  new,  in- 
dependent foundation,  and  he  declared 
war.  He  was  supported  by  Flavin,  and 
over  the  next  year  he  lobbied  other  Dia 
artists  to  join  in  a  breach-of-contract 
suit.  "Judd's  break  with  Dia  precipitated 
Heiner's  removal  from  the  board,"  says 
Richard  Gluckman.  "Judd  was  afraid  the 
Sufis  were  taking  over  and  were  going  to 
build  a  retreat  in  Marfa." 

"Don  definitely  helped  bring  about 
the  next  step,"  says  Fariha.  "We  could 
have  gone  on.  But,  under  tremendous 
family  pressure,  we  were  not  allowed  to 
put  our  personal  finances  into  Dia  any- 
more. And  it  was  all  done  with  the  ex- 
cuse of  the  Judd  suit.  It  was  very  diffi- 
cult for  Heiner  and  me." 

When  I  asked  Dominique  de  Menil 
about  the  1985  coup  overthrowing  her  son- 
in-law,  she  answered.  "Times  were  trying, 
and  Heiner  lacked  the  prudence  which 
he  acquired  later.  He  has  become  cautious 
and  strong  from  the  experience.  Family 
intervention  helped  to  divert  the  crisis. 
The  role  of  Lois  de  Menil  was  crucial." 

(I  'm  the  square  de  Menil,"  Lois  de  Me- 
I  nil  told  me  when  I  interviewed  her  at 
I  the  Upper  East  Side  town  house  she 
and  her  husband,  Georges,  live  in  when 
they're  not  at  their  18th-century  hotel 
particulier  on  the  Left  Bank.  She  is  also 
the  most  academic  of  the  de  Menil  wom- 
en, a  published  historian  with  an  A.B. 
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from  Wellesley,  a  law  diploma  from  the 
University  of  Paris,  and  a  Ph.D.  in  gov- 
ernment from  Harvard. 

"Lois  is  so  bright  and  she's  done  so 
much,"  says  a  New  York  philanthropist. 
"But  I  don't  think  the  other  women  in 
the  family  ever  really  appreciated  her.  It's 
the  sister-in-law  thing."  Others  note  that 
Christophe,  Adelaide,  Francois,  and  even 
Philippa's  ex-husband,  Francesco  Pel- 
lizzi,  have  seats  on  the  board  of  the  Me- 
nil  Foundation— to  which  Dominique  is 
expected  to  leave  most  of  her  fortune- 
but  Georges  does  not. 

"There's  always  been  a  lot  of  jockey- 
ing among  the  sibs,"  says  Taya  Allison, 
Christophe's  daughter.  "When  Georges 
and  Lois  moved  to  Paris,  they  started  us- 
ing the  de  Menil  family  house  in  the 
country  on  weekends,  and  Lois  redeco- 
rated it,  in  her  style,  which  was  not  every- 
one else's  style.  What's  the  difference? 
Well,  when  my  grandfather  was  near  the 
end  of  his  life,  he  gave  Georges  and  Lois 
a  Matisse  cutout,  and  she  went  to  Pierre 
Deux  and  found  this  print  fabric  in  the 
same  colors  and  had  their  whole  living 
room  in  New  York  done  in  it.  That's  not 
something  my  mother  or  Aunt  Adelaide 
or  Uncle  Francois  would  do.  Yes,  Dia 
needed  financial  guiding,  but  my  mother 
felt  that  Georges  and  Lois  were  not  sen- 
sitive to  Fariha  and  Heiner's  real  vision, 
and  that  they  just  wanted  to  have  a  posi- 
tion of  importance  for  themselves." 

"Lois  didn't  need  Dia,"  counters  one 
friend,  pointing  out  that  she  was  already 
on  nine  boards,  including  those  of  the 
National  Gallery  and  the  School  of 
American  Ballet.  "It  was  her  duty  to  do 
it.  No  other  person  in  the  family  could 
have  done  it.  And  Dominique  genuinely 
appreciates  Lois  for  doing  it." 

Lois  de  Menil  told  me  that  she  and 
Georges  were  drawn  into  Dia  during 


"My  grandfather 
gave  Georges  and  Lois 

a  Matisse  cutout, 
and  she  found  this  fabric 

in  the  same  colors 
and  had  their  whole  living 

room  done  in  it/7 


1984  "by  our  mother's  increasing  con- 
cern about  Philippa's  deteriorating  finan- 
cial situation,  largely  as  a  result  of  her 
open-ended  involvement  in  Dia  and  the 
lack  of  financial  management  or  pru- 
dence. She  had  called  Georges  and  me 
seeking  advice  over  a  period  of  many 
months,  and  then  there  came  a  time 
when  we  were  called  down  to  Houston 
rather  urgently.  My  mother-in-law  said, 
'How  can  we  solve  the  Dia  problem?' 
She  turned  to  me,  and  I  said,  'Uh-uh, 
too  much.  I  can't.'  Actually,  I  was  writ- 
ing a  book  at  the  time." 

In  mid-January  1985,  Ashton  Haw- 
kins, vice  president  and  counsel  to  the 
board  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  re- 
ceived a  call  from  Dominique  de  Menil. 
A  year  earlier,  she  had  put  him  on  the 
board  of  the  Georges  Pompidou  Art  and 
Culture  Foundation.  Lois  was  also  on 
that  board,  and  Georges  had  been  a 
friend  of  Hawkins's  at  Exeter  and  Har- 
vard. "Dominique  asked  if  I  would  have 
lunch  with  Georges  and  her,"  says  Haw- 
kins. "Basically  they  said,  'Look,  we  feel 
we've  got  to  intervene.'  They  asked  me 
to  meet  Henry  King,  the  senior  partner 


at  Davis  Polk,  whom  they  had  brought 
into  the  picture.  After  talking  to  him,  I 
called  Georges  and  said,  'I'm  intrigued 
with  this,  but  I'll  only  do  it  if  I  can  get  a 
family  member,  preferably  Lois,  on  the 
board  with  me.'  She  agreed,  and  by  the 
end  of  January  we  had  formed  our  first 
board.  I  remember  our  first  board  meet- 
ing, which  Philippa  attended,  was  on  the 
same  day  that  the  head  of  their  Sufi  sect 
had  died  in  Istanbul.  She  said  she 
thought  it  was  a  sign  from  Heaven  that 
as  we  took  over  the  board  their  spiritual 
leader  died." 

Henry  King  informed  Heiner  Frie- 
drich  that  he  had  to  resign.  Helen  Wink- 
ler was  reportedly  ousted  by  Dominique 
de  Menil  herself,  who  is  said  to  have 
told  her,  "Helen,  it's  best  you  go  back 
to  Houston." 

Five  of  the  six  new  board  members 
had  law  degrees,  including  Hawkins 
and  Lois  de  Menil.  One,  John  C. 
Evans,  of  the  Morgan  Stanley  invest- 
ment bank,  was  a  summer  neighbor  of 
Georges  and  Lois's  on  Fishers  Island, 
the  Wasp  retreat  off  the  coast  of  Con- 
necticut. Two  others,  future  United 
States  Supreme  Court  justice  Stephen 
Breyer  and  Margaret  Douglas-Hamil- 
ton, general  counsel  of  Schroders  Inc., 
were  friends  of  Georges  and  Lois's  from 
Harvard.  Herbert  Brownell,  Eisenhow- 
er's first  attorney  general,  was  outside 
counsel  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems 
was  an  investigation  by  New  York  State 
attorney  general  Robert  Abrams,  who 
had  reportedly  received  anonymous  let- 
ters alleging  financial  improprieties  at 
Dia.  Fariha  insists,  "The  attorney  gener- 
al's investigation  was  a  setup."  In  any 
case,  the  investigation  was  dropped. 

"We  began  the  business  of  trying  to 
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pick  up  the  pieces,"  Ashton  Hawkins 
says.  "The  finances  were  in  total  chaos. 
There  was  no  cash  flow.  So  the  first 
thing  I  did  was  persuade  Sidney  Lazard, 
who  had  worked  in  the  Met's  develop- 
ment office,  to  become  executive  direc- 
tor of  Dia  on  a  short-term  basis." 

Lazard  ran  Dia  until  the  end  of  1985. 
He  fired  some  65  employees,  sold  off  18 
artworks  at  Sotheby's  for  $1.3  million, 
and  informed  Dia's  artists  that  their 
contracts  would  not  be  renewed.  The 
mosque  was  removed  from  155  Mercer 
Street.  La  Monte  Young  and  Marian 
Zazeela  had  to  leave  the  Harrison  Street 
building,  which  was  then  sold  for  $5.5 
million.  After  Bob  Whitman's  building 
was  sold  to  the  Kitchen  performance-art 
center,  the  artist  filed  a  $1  million  suit. 
"One  day  Heiner  was  out  and  they  were 
just  jumping  on  our  nuts"  is  the  way 
Whitman  recalls  the  1985  coup.  "I  had 
put  everything  I  had  into  that  building." 

In  January  1986,  to  replace  Lazard, 
Hawkins  hired  Charles  Wright,  the  law- 
yer son  of  well-known  Seattle  art  collec- 
tors. Wright  had  worked  as  an  intern  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  1981,  and 
Hawkins  considered  him  something  of  a 
protege.  Over  the  next  decade.  Hawkins, 
Lois  de  Menil,  and  Wright  transformed 
the  Dia  Art  Foundation  from  a  helter- 
skelter  empire  of  the  avant-garde  to  a 
compact,  stable,  and  respected  institu- 
tion. They  even  changed  its  name  in 
1990,  to  the  Dia  Center  for  the  Arts. 

By  the  end  of  1987,  real-estate  and  art 
sales  had  brought  in  about  $17  million  to 
pay  the  debt  and  start  an  endowment. 
Whitman's  suit  was  settled,  and  Wright 
had  negotiated  an  "artistic  divorce,"  as 
Judd's  lawyer  put  it.  whereby  Judd's  new 
Chinati  Foundation  got  custody  of  Dia's 
assets  in  Marfa,  and  Dia  paid  Chinati 
$450,000  over  the  next  four  years.  James 
TurrelPs  Roden  Crater  had  already  been 
transferred  to  his  independent  Skystone 
Foundation.  In  October  1987.  Dia 
opened  its  building  on  West  22nd  Street 
with  a  universallj  acclaimed  exhibition  of 
works  by  its  three  German  artists.  Beuys, 
Blinky  Palermo,  and  Imi  1  :   It  was 

the  beginning  of  a  new  program  of  large- 
scale,  long-term,  single-artist  exhib 
some  from  the  permanenl  ton  and 

some  of  new  works  by  other  ai !  ists.  in- 
cluding Robert  Ryman,  lolzer, 
Francesco  Clemente,  Bnee  M 
Katharina  Fritsch.  Dia  al 
holdings  of  Warhol  work' 
ship  with  the  Andy  Warhol  Foil 
and  the  Carnegie  Institute  to   . 
the  Warhol  Museum  in  Pittsburgh,  wl 
opened  in  1994. 


"I'm  very  proud  of  what  we  accom- 
plished," says  Lois  de  Menil,  "because 
what  we  created  was  totally  different, 
both  in  intention  and  program,  from 
what  we  inherited." 

But  Wright  told  me  that  was  precisely 
the  problem.  "The  board  of  directors  that 
came  in  at  a  difficult  moment  in  the  80s 
had  a  certain  sense  of  what  they  were 
supposed  to  do.  and  it  wasn't  to  carry 
out  Dia's  original  mission.  But  if  you  go 
to  Marfa,  or  experience  Tlie  Lightning 
Field,  it's  clear  that  Heiner  and  Philippa 
had  done  something  really  right.  So  there 
was  always  this  tension.  There  was  a 
group  of  people  on  the  board  who  would 

"We  were 
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ridicule   those   kinds   of  projects.    The 
Earth  Room'  they'd  say,  'let's  close  it.'" 

Unlike  Hawkins  and  Lois  de  Menil, 
Wright  reached  out  to  Dia's  exiled 
founder.  "Every  other  Wednesday  I'd  go 
down  to  see  Heiner  at  his  new  mosque 
below  Canal  Street,  and  he'd  talk  to  me 
for  hours.  He  would  tear  down  the  idea 
of  temporary  exhibitions,  saying,  'Art 
goes  up,  comes  down,  goes  out  the 
door,  gets  in  the  truck,  goes  to  Europe- 
like  clothing!  Like  chattel!  Change  the 
pattern.  Bring  the  art  to  the  place,  sim- 
ply adorned,  and  let  it  speak  over  time. 
That's  the  true  commitment.'  People 
talk  about  me  as  Ashton's  protege.  I'm 
Heiner's  protege  if  I'm  anybody's." 

The  first  of  the  future  Gang  of  Four, 
Frances  Bowes,  joined  the  board  in 
1991.  A  friend  of  Hawkins's  sister 
from  their  debutante  days,  she  was  also 
its  first  big-time  fund-raiser.  As  head  of 
the  development  committee  of  the  new 
San  Francisco  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
had  helped  raise  $84  million  to  build 
and  endow  it:  she  and  her  husband, 
John,  gave  $5  million  themselves. 

"Dia's  board  was  a  social  club.  A 
very  nice  social  club  that  they  didn't 


have  to  ante  up  to  belong  to,"  says 
Bowes.  "And  now  they  say  that  we're  a 
bunch  of  nouveaus.  Well,  the  Haases 
have  had  money  since  whenever  denim 
was  invented.  Fred  Henry's  family  has 
been  in  publishing  a  long  time.  And  I 
didn't  just  walk  on  the  scene  with  Boo- 
gie boards  and  Hula  Hoops." 

Since  the  1985  coup,  the  board  had 
barely  expanded  beyond  its  core  of 
lawyers.  Breyer  had  left,  and  three 
friends  of  Hawkins  and  Lois  de  Menil's 
had  come  on:  New  York  collector  Jan 
Cowles,  Interview  publisher  Sandy  Brant, 
and  Time  Warner  executive  adviser 
Peter  Wolff.  But  by  early  1994,  Bowes 
had  been  joined  on  the  board  by  her 
friend  Mimi  Haas,  who,  with  her  hus- 
band, Levi  Strauss  heir  Peter  Haas  Sr., 
had  also  given  $5  million  to  sfmoma; 
Fred  Henry,  whose  family  published 
Better  Homes  and  Gardens  and  helped 
build  the  Des  Moines  Art  Center;  Mary 
Porter,  the  Houston  philanthropist;  Nan- 
cy Brown  Wellin,  a  trustee  of  Houston's 
Brown  Foundation;  and  William  Ray- 
ner,  a  former  Conde  Nast  executive 
married  to  Cox  Communications 
heiress  Katharine  Johnson. 

For  several  years  Dia  had  basically 
been  running  itself  off  the  endowment  it 
had  generated  by  selling  art  and  real  es- 
tate, including  $5  million  it  received  in 
1992  and  1993  from  Dominique  de  Me- 
nil in  exchange  for  its  donation  of  six 
paintings  to  the  Cy  Twombly  Gallery. 
But  in  1993  the  board  imposed  a  spend- 
ing limit  of  5.5  percent  on  the  return 
from  its  endowment,  and  a  $750,000 
deficit  appeared  on  its  books.  That  same 
year,  Dia  paid  $1.15  million  for  the  six- 
story  warehouse  at  535  West  22nd 
Street,  with  plans  to  open  it  as  a  muse- 
um for  the  permanent  collection  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Richard  Gluckman  estimat- 
ed the  renovation  would  cost  $3.5  mil- 
lion. According  to  Hawkins  and  Lois  de 
Menil,  the  board  was  planning  to  raise 
money  by  selling,  for  between  $2.5  and 
$3.5  million,  the  SoHo  properties  hous- 
ing the  Earth  Room  and  Tlie  Broken 
Kilometer,  reinstalling  one  in  the  new 
building  and  lending  the  other  to  an  out- 
of-town  museum.  'And  we  had  begun  a 
preliminary  capital  campaign,"  de  Menil 
says,  "when  Charlie  Wright  left  by  sur- 
prise. It  stopped  us  dead  in  our  tracks." 

Wright  gave  up  the  director's  job  in 
June  1994  to  return  to  Seattle  to  run  his 
family's  business,  but  he  took  a  seat  on 
the  board  and  played  a  key  role  in 
choosing  his  successor:  Michael  Govan. 
Since  1988,  Govan  had  been  the  deputy 
of  the  Guggenheim  Museum's  entrepre- 
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neurial  director,  Thomas  Krens,  and  had 
negotiated  its  acquisition  of  Count  Pan- 
za  di  Biumo's  vast  Minimalist  collec- 
tion, which  included  many  of  the  artists 
in  Dia's  collection.  Richard  Koshalek, 
director  of  the  Los  Angeles  Museum  of 
Contemporary  Art,  was  offered  the  job 
first,  says  Lois  de  Menil,  "but  he  didn't 
want  to  start  all  over  again  with  a  major 
fund-raising  campaign.  So  we  hired  Mi- 
chael Govan,  and  we  were  all  immensely 
enthusiastic." 

"It  was  perfect,"  says  Govan.  "You 
couldn't  ask  for  more:  an  institution  to- 
tally focused  on  art,  totally  focused  on 
the  present,  a  great  collection,  the  War- 
hol Museum,  the  Twombly  Gallery,  the 
Walter  De  Maria  spaces.  The  artists 
were  incredible:  Flavin,  Judd.  Beuys. 
Turrell.  .  .  .  And  Heiner  and  Philippa 
were  people  I'd  known  about  since  I 
was  a  student.  Their  work  at  Dia  was 
legend.  It  was  the  ideal." 

Of  course,  Judd  and  Turrell  were  no 
longer  affiliated  with  Dia,  nor  was  Hei- 
ner Friedrich.  Fariha  still  had  her  board 
seat,  but,  Hawkins  says,  "she  played  no 
role."  That  would  begin  to  change  as 
Govan  made  "pilgrimages,"  as  he  calls 
them,  to  Mai  fa  and  Flagstaff  with  new 
board  members  and  cultivated  the 
Friedrichs. 

Govan  started  at  Dia  in  August  1994 
and  spent  his  first  three  months  im- 
mersed in  the  foundation's  finances.  In 
September,  he  flew  to  San  Francisco  to 
review  Dia's  spreadsheets  with  the 
Boweses  and  the  Haases.  At  Fred 
ry's  suggestion,  he  also  met  several  times 
that  fall  with  Rachel  Bellow  then  direc- 
tor of  the  Mellon  Foundation's  $15-mil- 
lion-a-year  arts-and-culturc  program,  to 
discuss  a  grant  for  Dia.  In  Ociober,  he 
presented  his  recommendatioi.  to  the 
board:  launch  a  capital  campaign 


'You  have  to 
understand,  there  were 
the  Medicis,  and  then 

there  were  Heiner 

Friedrich  and  Philippa 

de  Menil/'  says  Dia  artist 

La  Monte  Young. 


million  (later  revised  to  $12  million)  and 
expand  the  board  to  include  more  poten- 
tial donors.  The  plan  was  approved 
unanimously,  and  by  August  1995  the 
board  had  been  enlarged  again  to  in- 
clude Ann  Tenenbaum;  Pentti  Komi,  a 
Finnish  collector;  Lea  Simonds,  chair- 
man of  the  Warhol  Museum;  and  Anne 
Lannan,  whose  husband's  $150  million 
Lannan  Foundation,  based  in  Los  Ange- 
les, supports  cutting-edge  art.  Rachel 
Bellow  persuaded  the  Mellon  Founda- 
tion to  give  Dia  a  $1  million  challenge 
grant,  with  the  proviso  that  its  board 
members  come  up  with  $5  million  in 
matching  funds.  Lois  de  Menil,  who  had 
already  given  $150,000  in  1994,  pledged 
$350,000  more.  Mimi  Haas  pledged  $1 
million,  Frances  Bowes  $600,000,  Fred 
Henry's  Bohen  Foundation  $500,000, 
and  Ann  Tenenbaum's  fiance,  Tom  Lee, 
$250,000.  But  behind  the  facade  of  uni- 
ty, conflicts  over  finances,  policy,  and 
leadership  were  brewing  within  the 
board  and  between  its  officers  and  the 
new  director. 

"Michael's  thing  is  divide  and  con- 
quer,"  says  Peter  Wolff.  "He  started  his 


divisiveness  when  he  went  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  September  1994.  Instead  of  just 
getting  Mimi  to  give  $1  million  and 
Frances  to  give  $600,000,  he  encouraged 
them  to  give  challenge  grants,  which  pit- 
ted them  against  other  board  members. 
He  was  eager  for  me  to  go  to  Marfa  and 
77;c  Lightning  Field  on  Tom  Lee's  plane. 
Ashton  and  Lois  weren't  invited.  It  was 
clear  that  some  board  members  were  to 
be  favored  and  others  were  not." 

In  January  1995,  Govan  presented  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee,  includ- 
ing Hawkins,  Lois  de  Menil,  and  Wolff, 
with  a  proposal  to  restructure  the  board. 
Under  this  proposal,  they  were  to  be 
moved  to  a  new  steering  committee,  and 
a  combined  executive  and  finance  com- 
mittee was  to  be  formed  with  Frances 
Bowes,  Mimi  Haas,  and  Fred  Henry  as 
voting  members  and  John  Bowes,  Peter 
Haas,  and  Rachel  Bellow,  who  didn't 
have  seats  on  the  board,  as  advisory 
members.  "It  was  essentially  a  plan  to 
create  a  committee  of  donors  who  were 
willing  to  take  fund-raising  responsibili- 
ty," Govan  says.  "The  plan  was  taken 
off  the  table.  I  wasn't  upset." 

But  Lois  de  Menil  was:  "The  motiva- 
tion was  to  take  control.  This  group 
wanted  power.  And  Michael  thought 
they  had  lots  of  money  and  would  just 
say  yes  to  anything  he  wanted.  There 
was  never  a  full  board  discussion  of  the 
policies  Michael  was  carrying  out,  or 
whether  we  should  go  forward  with  the 
sale  of  the  buildings  we  had  planned  to 
sell.  He  wanted  to  build  a  real-estate 
empire,  to  renegotiate  the  Roden  Crater 
project  and  possibly  reacquire  Marfa. 
Michael's  an  incredible  romantic,  but 
with  vision  through  a  rearview  mirror. 
What  he  really  wants  to  do  is  substi- 
tute himself  for  Heiner  in  the  70s,  and 
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re-piece  together  the  old  Dia  dreams." 

"When  I  asked  to  bring  up  these  is- 
sues and  spoke  of  my  interest  in  Marfa 
and  the  Roden  Crater,"  Govan  counters, 
"there  was  extreme  resistance.  Yes,  we 
had  financial  problems,  but  my  view  has 
been  that  the  solution  was  to  play  to 
Dia's  strength,  which  is  Dia's  legacy." 

Things  came  to  a  head  at  the  October 
board  meeting,  when  Hawkins,  Lois  de 
Menil,  and  Wolff  proposed  accounting 
executive  Peter  Howe  for  the  board. 
"Our  agenda  was  to  keep  an  eye  on 
Michael  financially,"  Wolff  says.  Howe 
was  approved,  but  Frances  Bowes,  Fred 
Henry  and  Ann  Tenenbaum  voted 
against  him,  and  Mimi  Haas  abstained. 
The  Gang  of  Four  was  forming.  And 
apparently  they  had  an  ally  in  Fariha 
Friedrich,  who  also  abstained. 

"My  blood  was  seething,"  Frances 
Bowes  told  me.  "It  was  a  very  ugly 
meeting,  with  Ashton  just  bullying  this 
person  through.  You  could  see  that 
there  would  be  no  point  to  giving  mon- 
ey to  an  organization  that  Ashton  was 
running  without  listening  to  anybody— 
except  Peter  Wolff  and  Lois  de  Menil. 
who,  frankly,  is  a  very  spoiled  woman." 

"What  was  really  happening  on  the 
board  was  not  that  Ashton  and  Lois 
were  being  kept  in  the  dark,"  says  Fred 
Henry.  "I  think  they  were  surprised  that 
Michael  had  put  together  the  first  half 
of  the  $12  million  capital  campaign  in  a 
year  or  less.  The  plan  had  been  that  the 
first  half  would  corne  from  board  mem- 
bers, and  the  second  half  would  be  a 
public  campaign.  Ashton  had  always 
said  that  when  we  got  into  the  public 
phase  he  was  going  to  step  down  as 
chairman,  because  he'd  have  a  conflict 
of  interest  with  the  Met." 

On  December  12,  Fred  Henry  and 
Charles  Wright  went  to  see  Hawkins  in 
his  office  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 
They  said  thai  Henry.  Bowes,  Haas, 
and  Tenenbaum  were  prepared  to 
pledge  $500,000  a  year  for  three  years 
for  operating  expenses.  In  addition, 
Tom  Lee  would  make  an  immediate 
gift  of  $  I  But  Lee  wanted  a 

"fresh  start"  at  Dia,  they  said,  and  they 
proposed  that  Hawkins  resign  immedi- 
ately and  become  honorary  chairman. 
Wright  and  Bowes  would  becon 
chairs,  and  Henry 
post  of  board  pies, 

"Charlie  called  me  al 
ton's  office,"  Lois  , 

said  the  deal  was  off  if 
sign  at  the  board  meeting  day.  I 

considered  Charlie's  action  a  betrayal    >l 
a  friend— so  much  so  that  I  told  him  be- 
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fore  the  meeting  that  we  had  family 
members  who  had  stories  about  people 
in  France  who  betrayed  Jewish  friends 
during  the  occupation  because  they 
thought  they  had  a  higher  duty.  Philippa 
overheard  it,  and  they  both  thought  it 
was  a  scandalous  thing  to  say.  I  don't 
take  it  back  for  a  minute." 

According  to  the  minutes  of  the  De- 
cember 13  meeting,  several  trustees  were 
stunned  by  Wright's  proposal  that  Haw- 
kins resign,  and  perplexed  about  why  a 
decision  had  to  be  reached  that  day. 
Mary  Porter  (who  had  given  Dia 
$250,000  in  1994)  remarked  that  it 
seemed  "like  a  coup."  But  the  Gang  of 

"Now  they  say  we're 
a  bunch  of  nouveaus ,"  says 

Frances  Bowes. 
"Well,  the  Haases  have  had 

money  since  denim 

was  invented,  and  I  didn't 

just  walk  on  the  scene 

with  Hula  Hoops/' 


Four  pressed  for  a  vote,  and  although 
they  promised  not  to  renege  on  previous 
pledges,  they  made  it  clear  that  their  new, 
$2.5  million  package  might  not  still  be 
on  the  table  when  the  board  convened 
again  in  February.  "Frances  pounded  her 
fist  on  the  table,"  one  neutral  trustee  told 
me,  "and  said,  'Ashton,  you  must  go  now.' 
I  couldn't  believe  what  I  was  hearing." 

The  minutes  also  reflect  that  the  Gang 
of  Four's  arguments  were  endorsed  by 
the  board's  longest-sitting  member.  Fa- 
riha Friedrich.  "Fariha  called  me  last 
fall,"  Frances  Bowes  says,  "to  spur  me 
on  after  I  spoke  up  at  one  of  the  meet- 
ings. She  said,  At  last  we're  not  treated 
like  babies.  You  don't  know  how  humil- 
iating it's  been  all  those  years.'" 

A  week  later,  the  board  adopted  a  com- 
promise worked  out  by  a  special 
committee.  Wright  and  Bowes  would 
become  vice-chairmen  with  Lois  de  Me- 
nil, and  Henry  would  head  the  executive 
committee.  Hawkins  announced  that  he 
1  resign  on  May  31,  1996,  after  his 
successor  had  been  chosen. 

"It  was  done  in  the  hopes  that  we 


could  have  unity  once  again  at  Dia," 
says  Margaret  Douglas-Hamilton,  who 
was  on  the  special  committee.  "But  then 
there  was  an  executive-committee  meet- 
ing in  January,  and  instead  of  a  feeling 
of  cooperation  and  politeness,  there  was 
the  most  startling  hostility  on  the  part 
of  Fred  Henry  and  Frances  Bowes." 

Two  weeks  later,  eight  trustees  re- 
signed, including  Hawkins,  Lois  de  Me- 
nil, Wolff,  Douglas-Hamilton,  Howe, 
Porter,  and  Herbert  Brownell.  In  his  let- 
ter of  resignation,  William  Rayner  let 
the  Gang  of  Four  know  how  he  felt 
about  their  coup:  "It  was  a  graceless 
and  tactless  act  smacking  of  the  meth- 
ods of  corporate  raiders  rather  than  pa- 
trons of  the  arts." 

In  February,  Charles  Wright  was 
made  chairman.  Frances  Bowes  vice- 
chairman,  and  Mimi  Haas  head  of  the 
nominating  committee.  "I  was  surprised 
by  the  degree  of  anger,  vitriol,  personal 
attack,  and  animosity  that  resulted,"  says 
new  executive-committee  chair  Fred  Hen- 
ry, referring  to  press  reports  portraying 
him  as  the  mastermind  behind  the 
takeover.  Hawkins  and  Lois  de  Menil 
say  they  now  feel  that  Michael  Govan 
engineered  their  demise  at  Dia. 

"There  was  no  interest  in  pushing 
people  out,"  Govan  says.  "There  was  an 
interest  in  a  transition  that  was  reason- 
able. To  make  a  long  story  short,  it's  a 
good-news  story:  Dia's  artistic  mission 
is  being  fulfilled."  In  March,  Govan 
announced  that  Dia  had  received  a 
$500,000  grant  from  the  Brown  Founda- 
tion and  a  $200,000  grant  from  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts.  He  also 
informed  the  Mellon  Foundation  that  its 
$1  million  challenge  grant  had  been 
matched  by  $5  million  from  board 
members.  In  May  the  Lannan  Founda- 
tion approved  a  $500,000  grant  to  Dia 
to  endow  The  Lightning  Field  and  a 
$250,000  grant  to  James  Turrell,  toward 
what  is  rumored  to  be  a  $6  million 
commitment  over  the  next  several  years 
to  complete  his  Roden  Crater  project.  In 
June,  Govan  told  me  he  had  taken  Lan- 
nan and  Brown  Foundation  board  mem- 
bers on  separate  trips  to  Marfa. 

"Ashton  and  Lois  believed  they  had  to 
turn  away  from  something,"  says  Heiner 
Friedrich.  "They  really  had  to  turn  to  it." 

"Love  is  the  source,  love  is  the  way, 
love  is  the  goal,"  adds  Fariha  Friedrich. 
"This  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  Dia  Art 
Foundation  was  built." 

Or.  as  Dia's  newest  board  member, 
Dominique  de  Menil,  replied  when  I 
asked  her  about  the  future  of  Dia,  "One 
learns  walking  by  walking."  □ 
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THE  CHANDLER  MYSTERY 

Otis  Chandler  vowed  he  would  make  his 

family's  newspaper,  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the  best 

in  America;  he  nearly  succeeded. 

Then  he  disappeared  into  the  Oregon  desert  to  pursue 

his  passions  for  big-game  hunting, 

vintage  cars,  and  motorcycles — leaving  his 

T"  legacy  to  be  dismantled 

BY  DAVID  MARGOLICK 
w 


wo  years  ago  Otis  Chandler  en- 
tertained the  members  of  the 
Old  Farts  Society,  a  collection 
made  up  primarily  of  retired 
reporters,  editors,  and  photographers 
from  the  I  ;  s  Times,  at  his  Vin- 

tage Museum  of  Transportation  and  Wild- 
life in  Oxnard.  California,  For  a  few 
hours  they  wandered  thi  .    cav- 

ernous warehouse  of  a  b< 
ing  Chandler's  Porsche 
and  Harleys,  along  with  tl 
of  mounted  animals  h 
various  expeditions  to  i 

Many   of  the   alum:' 
watched,  and  liked  Otis  Cli 
his  arrival  at  Times  Mirror  .,, 
than  40  years  earlier.  He  was 
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boss's  handsome 
son,  the  golden  boy  who 
had  come  to  learn  the  newspa- 
per business.  They  admired  him  initially 
for  his  easygoing  manner,  for  the  ami- 
able, down-to-earth  way  he  wore  the 
Chandler  crown.  And  later  on  they  ad- 
mired him  for  making  many  of  them 
proud  for  the  first  time  of  where  they 
worked,  for  transforming  the  Times  from 
the  self-serving  right-wing  rag  it  had  al- 
ways been  into  one  of  the  finest  dailies  in 
the  country.  Chandler  had  once  vowed  to 
"push  The  New  York  Times  off  its  perch," 
and  against  enormous  obstacles— a  con- 
servative community,  eastern  snobbery, 
his  own  reactionary  family— he  had  very 
'    done  it. 
Bui  now  the  Old  Farts  were  as  mysti- 
fied as      i      me  else  by  Chandler's  pe- 
e      ution:  the  man  who  had  em- 
ed  the  Los  Angeles  Times  no  longer 

Photographs  by  ART  STREIBER 


GRISLY  FATE 

Top:  flanked  by  bears  he  shot  on  hunting 
expeditions,  former  Los  Angeles  Times 
publisher  Otis  Chandler  is  photographed  for 
Vanity  Fair  at  his  150-acre  ranch  in 
Redmond,  Oregon,  19%.  Above:  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Building,  1996. 


even  lived  in  Los  Angeles  and  would 
soon  leave  his  home  in  Ojai,  California, 
for  one  in  Oregon  for  much  of  the  year. 
How,  everyone  wanted  to  know,  had 
someone  who  had  once  been  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  celebrated  newspa- 
permen in  the  country  all  but  vanished 
several  years  earlier,  before  he  hit  60? 

When  they  dined  afterward  at  Marie 
Cal lenders,  no  one  dared  ask.  Nor  did 
anyone  want  to  spoil  the  good  mood  by 
questioning  him  much  about  the  Times's 
declining  fortunes,  which  had  led  to  a 
hiring  freeze,  buyouts,  defections,  and 
rampant  demoralization— troubles  all 
largely  unknown  during  Otis's  20-year 
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reign  there.  Even  before  Otis,  when  the 
Times  had  been  a  dreadful  paper,  it  was 
a  paternalistic  one— the  kind  of  place 
where  you'd  have  had  to  come  in  drunk 
and  maybe  murder  someone  to  get 
fired.  That  was  why  it  had  always  been 
called  "the  velvet  coffin."  But  in  June 
1995,  Mark  Willes,  the  new  corporate 
president  and  C.E.O.,  brought  in  by 
family  members  fed  up  with  the  meager- 
ness  of  the  dividends,  laid  off  dozens  of 
reporters  and  editors.  As  one  wag  put  it, 
the  velvet  coffin  had  turned  into  the 
pine  box. 

Had  Chandler  simply  tired  of  the 
Times  and  decided  to  follow  the  advice 
on  the  sign  above  his  office  door:  "It  is 
never  too  late  to  have  a  happy  child- 
hood"? Or  had  his  politically  conserva- 
tive cousins,  heirs  to  a  longtime  family 
feud,  pushed  him  to  the  side,  and  was 
this  proud  and  highly  competitive  man 
pretending  to  be  on  top  of  things,  even  if 
it  made  him  complicit  in  them?  Was  he 
irrelevant?  Had  he  chosen  to  be?  Did  he 
even  know  he  was? 

For  years,  inside  the  Los  Angeles  Times 


community  and  out,  people  have  pon- 
dered the  enigma  of  Otis  Chandler  and 
come  away  feeling  disappointed,  baffled, 
or  betrayed.  Still,  with  each  new  convul- 
sion at  the  paper,  people  prayed  for  his 
return,  as  if  his  mere  presence  could 
magically  make  things  right  again.  An 
editor  named  Noel  Greenwood  once 
tried  to  stifle  all  the  wishful  thinking. 
"Otis  has  gone  surfing,"  he  told  his 
troops,  "and  he's  not  coming  back." 

Today  most  staffers  at  the  paper  have 
never  set  eyes  on  Chandler,  and  know 
him  only  from  the  beefy  bust— the  one 
that  makes  him  look  like  Bob's  Big  Boy- 
installed,  along  with  those  of  his  great- 
grandfather, grandfather,  and  father, 
around  the  Times  Building's  famous  cir- 
cular Art  Deco  lobby.  In  the  midst  of  the 
Jimes's  troubles.  Chandler  has  made  few 
public  pronouncements.  He  has  given  no 
meaty  interviews,  and  when  he  talks  to 
reporters,  they  tend  to  be  from  Road  & 
Track  or  Autoweek.  Last  year,  just  before 
Disney  swallowed  it  up,  Los  Angeles 
magazine  commissioned  a  story  about  his 
family,  and  Chandler  says  he  saw 
to  it  that  it  was  killed.  "I  spoke  to 
Mike  Eisner  after  he  bought  it  and 
said,  'Do  you  realize  you're  going 
to  do  another-  another  piece  on  the 
Chandlers?" "  he  told  me  as  we  left 
the  airport  in  Bend.  Oregon,  for 
the  Chan  Tina  River 
Ranch  in  nearby  Red- 
mond, the  spectacular 
spread,  named  after 
himself  and  his  sec- 
ond wife,  to  which 
he  moved  last  year. 
"He  said,  'Don't  see 
why,"  and  that  was 
the  end  of  it." 
But  in  more  than 


When  his  father  named  Otis 

as  publisher,  it  would  have 

been  easy  to  dismiss  him  as  a 

handsome,  dumb  jock. 


SURF'S  UP 

From  top:  a  lifelong  fitness  addict,  Otis  uses  his 
first  wife,  Missy,  as  a  barbell  while  his  parents, 
Norrnar.  and  "Bitff,"  look  on,  1956;  Otis  and 
his  seoond  wife,  Settina,  in  Los  Angeles,  1991; 
Otis  still  surfing  at  age  50,  1977. 


two  long  days  of  conversations  on  his 
150 -acre  estate,  a  bumpy  30 -minute  flight 
over  the  Cascades  via  puddle  jumper 
from  Portland,  Chandler  talked  on  a 
wide  range  of  subjects  freely,  sometimes 
contradictorily,  and  often  cathartically,  as 
if  he'd  been  bottled  up  too  long.  He  is  no 
J.  D.  Salinger,  though  he  has  come  to  be 
described  as  one. 

He  spoke  of  his  40 -year-long  love  af- 
fair with  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  yet  sug- 
gested that,  left  to  his  own  devices,  he 
might  have  spent  his  life  doing  some- 
thing else.  He  said  he  remained  involved 
with  the  paper,  yet  rhapsodized  about 
how  nice  it  has  been  to  get  away.  He 
spoke  about  his  legendary  mother,  Dor- 
othy Buffum  "Buff  Chandler  of  the  pa- 
vilion fame,  now  95  and  infirm,  both 
lovingly  and  resentfully.  He  insisted  one 
minute  that  he  had  not  gone  surfing, 
only  to  say  moments  later  that  he  had, 
and  what  of  it?  He  dismissed  most  of 
his  relatives  as  reactionary  parasites  or 
self-indulgent  coupon  clippers,  but  also 
insisted  they  were  worthy  custodians  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Chandler's  top  priority  these  days,  he 
says,  is  to  "be  a  happy  camper,  mentally 
and  physically."  Outwardly  all  is  fine.  He 
is  lean  and  taut;  at  195  pounds,  he  is  40 
pounds  lighter  than  he  was  in  his  shot- 
putting  days.  Standing  in  his  work  shirt, 
boots,  and  jeans,  he  looks  as  if  he  just 
got  off  the  set  of  Giant  with  James  Dean 
and  Rock  Hudson.  The  weight  loss  has 
made  his  blue  eyes  more  intense,  his 
cheeks  more  sunken,  his  face  more 
sculpted.  Having  shrunk  an  inch,  he  is 
"only"  six  feet  two;  his  legs  are  now  those 
of  a  bicycler  rather  than  a  weight  lifter. 
His  hair  is  full,  with  a  surfer's  wave  still 
in  the  front,  and  graying  only  at  the  tem- 
ples. He  continues  to  work  out  almost 
compulsively,  and,  for  a  PBS  program  on 
aging,  he  is  about  to  mount  a  surfboard 
for  the  first  time  in  two  years. 

But  while  still  striking  on  the  exterior, 
Chandler  has  had  numerous  problems 
with  his  infrastructure.  Some  of  them 
are  beyond  his  control,  like  the  pros- 
tate cancer  he  suffered  six  years  ago. 
Other  ailments  are  the  products  of  his 
Hemingwayesque  life.  After  a  musk  ox 
charged  him  in  the  Northwest  Territories 
in   1990,  tearing  his  rotator  cuff  and 
knocking  his  arm  out  of  its  socket,  he 
can  no  longer  lift  heavy  things  over  his 
head.  A  motorcycle  accident  last  year  in 
New  Zealand  left  one  of  his  feet  perma- 
nently damaged  and  mostly  numb,  and 
two  of  his  toes  were  surgically  recon- 
structed. For  Chandler,  the  injuries  from 
such   near-death   experiences— by  his 
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count,  he's  had  at  least  five -merely  rep- 
resent additional  challenges,  incentives 
for  his  restless  soul. 

In  an  era  of  consolidation,  homoge- 
nization,  and  dumbing  down,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  remains  one  of  the  coun- 
try's few  great  dailies,  and  compared 
with  what  it  was  before  Chandler  got 
hold  of  it,  it  is  a  beacon  of  quality  and 
independence.    But    measured    against 
Chandler's  lofty  aspirations,   it   has 
fallen  far.  Apart  from 
losing    some    of   its 
edge  and  many  of  its 
best  reporters,  it  has 
lost  its  optimism,  its 
momentum,    its    ca- 
pacity to  dream.   It 
has  had  the  wind 
knocked  out  of  it 
and    is    only    now 
catching  its  breath. 
The  bottom  line  has 
become     the     stock 
price,   which   comes 
around  every  few  min- 
utes on  electronic  tickers 
scattered  prominently  and  omi- 
nously throughout  the  Times  Building. 

Since  Otis's  departure,  the  Chandlers, 
who  largely  built  the  city  that  Raymond 
Chandler  (no  relation)  described,  have 
been  banished  to  that  spot  on  the  pa- 
per's masthead  where  only  the  dead  and 
the  retired  congregate.  Yet  various  cous- 
ins, with  such  names  as  Williamson. 
Babcock,  and  Goodan  as  well  as  Chan- 
dler, still  control  60  percent  of  Times 
Mirror's  voting  stock.  Few  people  seem 
to  know  any  of  them,  and  those  who  do 
describe  them  as  undistinguished,  intoler- 
ant, and  indifferent  to  everything  about 
the  newspaper  except  the  dividends. 

But  few  portrayals  of  the  Chandlers 
are  as  unflattering  as  Otis's,  which  de- 
picts them  largely  as  fools  and  ne'er-do- 
wells,  hayseeds  and  xenophobes.  "The 
Chandlers— I  hope  I'm  an  exception- 
are  elitists,"  he  told  me.  "They  get 
bored  with  the  problems  of  AIDS  and 
the  homeless  and  drive-by  shootings; 
they  want  to  ignore  them  and  turn  the 
clock  back.  They're  just  like  Ronnie 
Reagan.  The  idea  of  going  to  India  or 
Pakistan  or  Israel,  tl 
million  years.  I  don't  me  imp  on 

the  rest  of  the  family.  Tha 
they  are."  Still,  he  insists  th< 
terms  of  the  trusts  his  grandpai 
ated  there  is  a  limit  to  li  . 
of  them  can  do.  The  paper,  he  s 
safe.  Others  are  not  so  sure. 

"With  both  the  Sulzberger  and  the 
Grahams,  there  was  a  sense  that  you 


E T  TU,  OTIS? 

Otis  Chandler  and  Richard  Nixon 

in  Washington,  D.C.,  1984. 

The  Chandlers  sponsored  Nixon's 

political  rise.  But  Otis  aimed  for  more 

balanced  coverage  in  the  Times. 

causing  Nixon  to  complain. 


Few  portrayals  of  the 

Chandlers  are 
as  unflattering  as  Otis's, 

which  depicts 

them  largely  as  fools 

and  ne'er-do-wells. 


owe   something, 
that  you  had  the 
responsibility,  that 
you  didn't  want 
to  look  greedy," 
said    David    Hal- 
berstam,  who  wrote 
about  these  three 
famous  media  fam- 
ilies, among  others, 
nearly  20  years  ago  in  Tlie 
Powers  That  Be.  "With  the  Chan- 
dlers, the  belief  in  that  special  obliga- 
tion does  not  go  beyond  Buff  and  Otis." 

hen  the  32-year-old  Otis  Chandler 
took  the  dais  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel 
on  April  1 1.  1960,  his  father  having 
just  named  him  publisher,  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  dismiss  him  as  a  handsome, 
dumb  jock,  and  as  the  flashbulbs  popped 
and  he  prepared  to  speak,  he  promptly 
fell  into  the  stereotype.  "Wow!"  was  all 
he  could  initially  muster. 

In  a  front-page  editorial  the  next  morn- 
ing, he  was  more  subdued.  "No  changes 
are  in  the  offing,"  he  wrote.  "A  continua- 
tion of  the  successful  Times  formula  of 
an  unbiased,  informed  and  responsible 
press  is  in  order."  That  was  the  bad 
news.  Here,  in  what  was  emerging  as  one 
of  the  nation's  most  important  cities,  was 
a  paper  that  was  hopelessly  partisan, 
crammed  with  filler  and  wire  copy,  and 
had  only  one  correspondent  abroad  and 
two  in  the  state  capital.  Sacramento  (as 
one  old  hand  recalled,  "The  drunk  was 
the  better  of  the  two").  But  it  was  also  a 
lie.  Young  Chandler  had  concluded  that 
his  family's  paper  was  a  joke.  "I  knew  I 
was  going  to  raise  hell."  Chandler  re- 
called, "but  you  have  to  calm  the  troops 
before  you  send  them  into  battle." 

firs!  Chandler  was  not  a  Chandler 

but  General  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  a 

■      blustery,  belligerent  man  who 

ighl      piece  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 

for  $6,000  in  1882.  Soon  he  owned  it  all. 


and  began  making  it  profitable 
with  a  combination  of  ruthless- 
ness.  Republicanism,  anti-union- 
ism, machismo,  and  jingoism. 
"He  sits  there  in  senile  demen- 
tia," Senator  Hiram  Johnson 
once  said  of  the  General,  "with 
gangrene  heart  and  rotting  brain, 
grimacing  at  every  reform,  chattering  im- 
potent ly  at  all  things  that  are  decent, 
frothing,  fuming,  violently  gibbering,  go- 
ing down  to  his  grave  in  snarling  infamy." 
The  General's  future  son-in-law  and 
successor,  Harry  Chandler,  was  an  inge- 
nious businessman  who  gained  control 
of  the  Times's  circulation  routes  early  in 
his  career  at  the  paper  and,  soon  there- 
after, became  the  General's  business 
partner.  In  1894  he  married  General 
Otis's  daughter  Marian.  It  was  Chandler 
who  masterminded  the  plan  to  hijack 
water  from  240  miles  away  and  use  it  to 
irrigate  the  parched  lands  he  and  his  in- 
vestment partners  and  facilitators— their 
names  (Lankershim,  Van  Nuys,  Whitley, 
Mulholland)  still  fill  the  local  street 
maps— had  bought  for  pennies  an  acre. 

Chandler's  heart  was  more  in  money- 
making— he  was  worth  $500  million  at  his 
death  in  1944— than  in  the  newspaper.  "It 
goes  on  prosperously— full  of  dullness  and 
imbecility,  but  also  full  of  advertising," 
Tlie  American  Mercury  noted  in  1928. 
Like  his  father-in-law.  Chandler  was  ra- 
bidly anti-union.  Otis  Chandler  remem- 
bers watching  his  grandfather  pushing  a 
button  in  his  office,  which  popped  open 
a  secret  compartment,  and  pulling  out  a 
sawed-off  shotgun.  "This  is  what  I  have 
for  the  union  bastards,"  he  told  the  boy. 

Harry's  eldest  son  and  successor, 
Norman  Chandler,  was  a  handsome  and 
much-beloved  man  who  brought  the  pa- 
per to  ever  higher  levels  of  prosperity.  But 
he  was  overshadowed,  at  least  publicly,  by 
his  strong-willed  wife.  Buff  Chandler, 
whom  he  had  met  at  Stanford.  Buff  and 
Norman  had  two  children,  Camilla 
(known  as  Mia)  in  1925  and  Otis  two 
years  later.  Buff  was  ostracized  by  Nor- 
man's siblings  because  they  deemed  her 
background— her  family  owned  a  depart- 
ment store  in  Long  Beach— unworthy. 
Their  contempt  helped  drive  her  into  a 
psychiatric  institution  for  six  months 
in  1932,  from  which  she  emerged  self- 
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Left  to  right:  the  new  Times  Building  in  1935; 

rabidly  conservative  Times  owner  General 

Harrison  Gray  Otis  and  his  wife,  Eliza,  at  their 

ranch  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  circa 

1911;  a  Times  promotional  billboard,  1938. 
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"General  Otis  sits  there  in 
senile  dementia  with 
gangrene  heart  and  rotting  brain 
frothing,  fuming." 


confident,  determined, 
and  brutally  direct.  And 
with  carte  blanche:  the 
doctors  told  Norman  that 
he  should  never  cross 
her  if  he  wanted  their 
marriage  to  survive. 

The  indefatigable  Buff 
helped  revamp  the  pa- 
per's section  on  women, 
spruced  up  the  offices, 
and  created  the  Times 
"Woman  of  the  Year"  award,  which  was 
eventually  bestowed  on,  among  others, 
Mrs.  Richard  Nixon,  Mrs.  Gregory  Peck, 
and  Rose  Mary  Woods.  She  also  helped 
save  the  Hollywood  Bowl.  But  she  really 
found  herself  in  her  relentless,  almost 
monomaniacal  campaign  to  build  Los 
Angeles  a  cultural  center.  Freely  flaunting 
her  Times  connection,  her  ingenuity,  and 
even  her  talent  for  flirting,  she  raised  $19 
million  for  the  project,  a  feat  Time  maga- 
zine called  in  a  cover  story  on  her  "per- 
haps the  most  impressive  display  of  virtu- 
oso money-raising  and  civic  citizenship  in 
the  history  of  U.S.  womanhood." 

Tales  of  Buff  Chandler's  fund-raising 
exploits  are  legion:  how,  in  order  to 
evade  Marion  Davies's  bodyguards,  she 
once  followed  Davies  into  the  bathroom 
(Hearst's  mistress  eventually  donated  an 
emerald  necklace  to  th  how 

Cary  Grant  once  reminded  her  of  the 
time  he'd  brought  her  a  5  heck, 

to  which  she  snapped 
you  brought  me  another' 
her  son's  acute  embair, 
nered  Henry  Kissinger  in  a 
the  L.A.  Times  Building. 

Not  only  did  Buff  Chandler  buii 
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ings,  to  raise  the  money 
for  them  she  broke  down 
the  social  barrier  between 
the  largely  Gentile  world 
of  Pasadena  and  San  Mari- 
no and  Hancock  Park  and 
the  Jewish  community  in 
Beverly  Hills  and  on  the 
West  Side  of  Los  Angeles. 
"If  it's  broken  down,  she  did  it,"  Lew 
Wasserman,  the  Hollywood  studio  mo- 
gul, says.  "She  got  things  done  and  it  was 
with  sheer  guts  and  personality." 

If  the  Music  Center  was  Buff  Chan- 
dler's baby,  she  and  her  husband 
shared  another  project  jointly:  Richard 
Nixon.  Perhaps  no  prominent  American 
politician  has  ever  been  so  much  the  cre- 
ation of  one  newspaper;  the  Chandlers 
spotted  Nixon,  pampered  him,  pushed 
him.  There  are  many  stories  about  how, 
privately  at  least.  Buff  Chandler  always 
considered  Nixon  coarse  and  deceitful. 
But  the  tone  of  the  Chandlers'  corre- 
spondence with  him,  collected  among 
Nixon's  papers  in  the  National  Archives, 
is  affectionate,  almost  parental  ("The 
dinner  at  the  White  House  was  very  en- 
joyable," Norman  wrote  him  in  1954. 
"Your  ears  should  have  burned!  The 
President  certainly  holds  you  in  extreme- 
high  esteem  .  .  .  "),  and,  at  times, 
I  embarrassingly  gushing.  "How 
ful,  wise,  and  courageous— a  states- 
man and  American  in  every  aspect," 
Buff  Chandler  wrote  Nixon  after  his  fa- 
s  1959  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union. 


Nixon,  in  turn,  behaved 
like  a  dutiful  son.  A  month 
after  losing  to  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, a  prematurely  elegiac 
Nixon  acknowledged  his  debt 
to   Norman   Chandler,    who 
had  offered  him  the  consola- 
tion  of  a   Times  column.   "I 
have  often  said  to  friends  that  I 
would  never  have  gone  to  Washing- 
ton in  the  first  place  had  it  not  been 
for  the  Times"  Nixon  wrote. 

In  a  sense,  Buff  Chandler  had  one 
more  grand  project,  and  that  was  her 
son.  There  is  an  oft  told  story  that  when 
Otis  was  nearly  seven  he  was  knocked 
unconscious  after  being  thrown  from  a 
horse.  She  scooped  him  up  and  rushed 
him  to  the  hospital,  one  hand  on  the 
wheel,  the  other  taking  his  ebbing  pulse. 
"Lady,  your  son  is  dead,"  she  was  told 
when  she  arrived.  "He  is  not,"  she 
replied,  and  then  she  drove  him  to  an- 
other hospital,  where  another  doctor 
brought  him  to.  With  the  same  determi- 
nation, she  monitored  Otis's  progress, 
his  haircuts,  the  girls  he  brought  home. 
She  worshiped  him;  he  was,  she  liked  to 
tell  him,  everything  she'd  hoped  her  hus- 
band could  have  been. 

When  Norman  and  Buff  decided 
young  Otis  needed  some  eastern  season- 
ing, they  sent  him  to  Andover,  the  first 
place  he  had  ever  been  where  his  name 
meant  nothing.  There  and  at  Stanford, 
sports  were  what  propelled  him,  espe- 
cially after  he  added  70  pounds  of  mus- 
cle to  his  gangling  frame.  He  was  elect- 
ed captain  of  the  Stanford  track  team, 
placed  third  in  the  nationals  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  weight-lifting  competition,  and 
came  within  eight  inches  of  breaking  the 
world  record  for  the  shot  put;  only  a 
last-minute  sprained  wrist  kept  him  out 
of  the  1952  Olympics  in  Helsinki. 

Like  his  father  before  him,  Otis  met 
a  wife  at  Stanford.  She  was  Marilyn 
"Missy"  Brant,  the  athletic,  pretty,  blonde 
daughter  of  a  prominent  Los  Angeles 
family  and  the  (Continued  on  page  221) 
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SIX  SUCCESSFUL  NEW 
ESIGNERS  COMBINE  INNOVATION 
AND  SIMPLICITY  WITH  LASTING 
FUNCTION.  DRIVEN  BY  PASSION 
JD  A  FIRM  BELIEF  IN  THEMSELVES. 

THEY  SEE  SUCCESS  AS  A 

JOURNEY  NOT  A  DESTINATION. 

NO  COINCIDENCE.  THEY  EACH 

WEARATAGHEUER. 


A  Special  Advertising  Section 


I  like  to  take  a 


classic 


and  recreate  it.  The  classics  give 

me  my  foundation" 

Richard  Tyler 


Richard  is  wearing 

The  TAG  Heuer 
1964  Heuer  Carrera 
Re-Edition  $2,300 
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Everybody  has  the  potential 
to  be  successful,  you  just  have 
to  believe  that  you  can  be. 

Gene  Meyer 


Gene  is  wearing  a 
new  TAG  Heuer  2000 
Chronograph.  $1,395. 


A  Special  Advertising  Section 


Cynthia  is  wearing  a 
TAG  Heuer  6000  Series 

in  18  karat  gold  with 
Crocodile  Strap.  $7,400. 


Cynthia  Rowley 
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"it's  so  much  harder  to  do  something  really 
Simple  than  to  do  something  very  complicated. 
The  Ultimate  in  creativity  is  simplicity. 


Richard  is  wearing  a 

TAG  Heuer  S/el 

Chronograph  $1,850 

This  page. 

Edward  is  wearing  a 

new  TAG  Heuer  2000 

Chronograph  $1,495. 

Opposite  page. 


"The  secret  to  our  success  is  a  strong  belief 


in  ourselves  and  our  product. 
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A  Special  Advertising  Section 
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(Continued  from  page  214)  granddaughter 
of  one  of  Harry  Chandler's  cronies.  But 
she  got  no  break  from  Buff,  especially 
because  she  was  nearly  as  opinionated.  "I 
could  have  been  the  Virgin  Mary  and  not 
been  good  enough  for  Otis,"  she  recalled. 
On  the  Friday  in  1953  when  Otis  was 
discharged  from  the  air  force,  he  drove 
with  Missy  and  their  two  young  sons 
from  Northern  California  to  his  par- 
ents' home.  Chandler  hadn't  a  burning 
passion  for  journalism,  though  he'd 
worked  two  summers  at  the  Times;  at 
Stanford  he'd  thought  about  becoming 
a  doctor,  and  had  not  even  gone  out  for 
the  college  paper.  But  before  they  sat 
down  to  dinner  that  night,  Norman 
Chandler  handed  his  son  a  seven -page 
memo.  It  was  the  itinerary  of  an  ap- 
prentice newspaper  executive,  list- 


He  swam  laps  with 

President  Johnson  naked  in  the 

White  House  pool.  "It  was 

kind  of  creepy/7  Otis  recalled. 


ing  the  various  stops— production,  mail- 
room,  delivery,  circulation,  advertising, 
city  room— Otis  was  to  make  over  the 
next  seven  years.  By  Sunday  night  he 
was  on  the  graveyard  shift  in  the  press- 
room, earning  $48  a  week. 

By  1958,  Otis  had  joined  manage- 
ment at  the  Times.  Norman  Chandler 
was  nearly  60  years  old.  His  presumed 
successor,  at  least  in  some  quarters  of 
the  family,  was  his  brother,  Philip,  sever- 
al years  Norman's  junior. 

To  Buff,  Philip  embodied  the  intoler- 
ance and  small-mindedness  of  her  in- 
laws; he  and  his  wife  were  stalwarts  of 
the  John  Birch  Society  and  had  even 
hosted  Robert  Welch,  the  group's  found- 
ing father,  at  their  home  in  South  Pasade- 
na. (One  veteran  Times  reporter  recalls 
overhearing  Philip  Chandler  attack  the 
paper's  editorial  board  for  endorsing  "a 
nigger-lover"  in  a  school-board  race.)  It 
was  because  of  Philip  that  the  Chandler 
Pavilion  had  a  "Dorothy"  added  to  its 
name.  Buff  once  explained  to  Charles 
Champlin,  then  the  paper's  arts  edi- 
tor, "Norman's  got  this  brother,  Philip. 
and  those  Chandlers  think  I  raised  my 
boy  to  be  a  pinko,  and  I  didn't  want 
anybody  to  think  it  was  those  Chan- 
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dlers"  for  whom  the  place  was  named. 

According  to  Buff,  she  pressured  her 
husband  to  concentrate  solely  on  Times 
Mirror's  corporate  affairs,  thereby  open- 
ing the  publisher's  chair  for  Otis.  To 
fortify  her  case,  she  commissioned  a 
report  from  someone  she  knew  at 
McKinsey  &  Co.,  who  conveniently 
urged  that  the  new  publisher  be  able  to 
serve  15  years— something  Philip  Chan- 
dler was  too  old  to  do. 

In  Otis's  view,  that  story,  like  many 
Buff  Chandler  told,  has  been  embel- 
lished to  exaggerate  her  importance  and 
denigrate  her  husband's.  But,  one  way 
or  another,  before  long  Otis  Chandler 
stood  on  the  Biltmore  dais,  and  he 
quickly  removed  doubts  about  his  capa- 
bilities. "Otis  is  a  C-plus  student  capable 
of  rising  to  anything  because  he  has 
such  focus,"  said  Bill  Thomas,  the 
Times's  editor  during  much  of  Otis's 

tenure.  "He  has  focus  and  tenacity, 
which  makes  a  C  plus  an  A  plus." 

Otis  ushered  in  the  new  era 
with  a  five -part  series  on  the 
John    Birch    Society,   which 
prompted  thousands  of  cancella- 
tions   and    only    widened    the 
schism  in  his  own  family.   He 
brought   in   a   new,   more   liberal 
editorial-page  editor  named  Tony 
Day,  and  instructed  him  to  take  "balls 
out"  positions.  He  created  additional  sec- 
tions and  hired  scores  of  new  reporters  to 
reconstitute  old  bureaus  or  start  new 
ones.  Suddenly,  a  job  on  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  was  something  to  covet.  Reporters 
got  reams  of  space  and  time,  admittedly 
sometimes  too  much  of  each  for  their 
own  good.  They  always  flew  first-class;  in- 
deed, they  were  upbraided  for  not  flying 
first-class.  Repeatedly,  insistently.  Chandler 
declared  that  his  goal  was  pre-eminence. 

Perhaps  most  important,  Chandler's 
reporters  knew  he  stood  behind  them. 
For  years.  Buff  Chandler  tried  to  get  her 
son  to  fire  the  Times  music  critic,  Mar- 
tin Bernheimer,  who  frequently  faulted 
the  acoustics  in  her  beloved  Music  Cen- 
ter and  the  talent  of  her  beloved  Zubin 
Mehta,  conductor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic.  "[Otis]  absorbed  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  flak,  from  the  Philhar- 
monic board,  from  management,  from 
Zubin  Mehta.  from  his  mother,  from 
politicians."  recalls  Bernheimer.  who 
went  on  to  win  a  Pulitzer  for  his  work, 
but  has  recently  left  the  paper.  "To  his 
everlasting  credit,  he  told  them  in  effect 
to  go  fuck  themselves."  In  the  Washing- 
ton bureau.  Jack  Nelson  could  confi- 
dently declare,  without  consulting  Chan- 


dler in  advance,  that  both  he  and  his 
publisher  were  willing  to  go  to  jail 
rather  than  give  Judge  John  Sirica  a 
taped  interview  with  a  confidential  Wa- 
tergate source.  Paul  Conrad's  acerbic 
cartoons  won  him  a  Pulitzer,  but  gener- 
ated enough  bomb  threats  to  help  per- 
suade Chandler  to  install  bulletproof 
glass  in  his  own  office.  Never  once  did 
Chandler  complain  to  Conrad. 

Chandler  also  let  David  Shaw  cover 
the  media,  including  his  own  newspaper. 
In  one  story,  Shaw  quoted  a  boastful 
Chandler,  then  theorized  that  some  crit- 
ics would  consider  Chandler's  senti- 
ments to  be  "typical  arrogance  on  the 
part  of  the  Times."  "I  don't  know  many 
publishers  who  would  allow  themselves 
to  be  described  on  the  front  page  of 
their  own  newspaper  as  arrogant,"  said 
Shaw,  yet  another  Pulitzer  winner.  "In 
fact,  I  don't  know  any." 

When  Nixon  ran  for  governor  of  Cal- 
ifornia in  1962,  he  encountered  some- 
thing new:  a  Los  Angeles  Times  that 
played  it  straight.  Shown  no  preferential 
treatment  during  the  campaign,  Nixon 
pouted  afterward.  When  he  made  his  fa- 
mous crack  about  the  press's  not  having 
Richard  Nixon  to  kick  around  anymore, 
it  was  principally  to  Richard  Bergholz, 
one  of  two  Times  reporters  covering  the 
campaign,  that  he  was  speaking. 

Before  too  long  the  kudos  started  to 
arrive.  By  1963,  Time  was  including  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  among  the  nation's 
top  10  newspapers.  As  the  paper  pros- 
pered, the  company  grew,  buying  up 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  Tlie  Denver  Post,  The  Hartford  Cou- 
rant,  and  a  host  of  magazines  and  tele- 
vision stations.  After  flirting  with  pur- 
chasing the  M'ir  York  Post— the  word  is 
doubly  apt.  Chandler  says,  because 
then  Post  owner  Dorothy  Schiff  seemed 
to  have  developed  a  crush  on  him— he 
bought  Long  Island's  Newsday,  and 
started  a  new.  New  York  edition. 

Chandler  reveled  in  the  kinds  of  peo- 
ple he  met  as  publisher,  and  refers  to  a 
number  of  them  John  and  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  Lyndon 
Johnson,  Hubert  Humphrey,  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  Golda  Meir,  Henry  Kissin- 
ger—as his  "good  friends."  He  went 
white-water  rafting  with  Bobby  Ken- 
nedy and  hunting  at  L.B.J.'s  Texas 
ranch  (if  shooting  deer  by  sticking  a  ri- 
fle out  the  window  of  a  Lincoln,  as 
Johnson  did,  qualifies  as  "hunting").  He 
swam  laps  with  Johnson  naked  in  the 
White  House  pool  ("It  was  kind  of 
creepy,"  Otis  recalled).  Rockefeller  once 
offered  Chandler  a  free  Ferrari— Happy 
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Rockefeller  had  too  much  trouble  shift- 
ing the  gears.  Jimmy  Carter,  he  recalls, 
seemed  interested  more  in  knowing 
what  it  was  like  to  drive  a  Porsche  at 
220  miles  an  hour  than  in  discussing  the 
newly  signed  Camp  David  Accords. 

Ever  since  he  fashioned  a  go-cart  from 
his  father's  old  lawn  mower,  Otis 
Chandler  has  been  obsessed  with 
speed.  As  a  teenager  he  was  once  sent  to 
traffic  school  by  the  Pasadena  police  for 
pedaling  his  bicycle  down  Colorado 
Boulevard  too  briskly.  In  the  late  1960s 
he  began  collecting  Porsches;  at  one 
point  he  had  15  of  them.  His  fleet  includ- 
ed the  most  powerful  racecar  ever  built, 
a  917-30  twin-turbo  with  1,240  horse- 
power once  driven  by  Mark  Donohue; 
the  917  K  that  Steve  McQueen  drove  in 
the  film  Le  Mans;  and  what 
Chandler  claims  is  the  only  le- 
gal Porsche  959  in  the  coun- 
try, a  car  that  he  cannot  drive 
without  the  permission  of 
the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  Department 
of  Transportation. 

His  interest  in  racing  in- 
tensified after  he  met  John 
Thomas,  then  parts  manager 
at  the  Porsche  dealership 
Chandler  patronized  and  a 
racecar  driver  himself.  Thorn- 


Only  once  in  the  last  13  years 

has  Buff  even  come  down 
to  the  ground  floor- 
when  Otis  carried  her. 


as,  now  fleet-garage  manager  of  the 
Times'?,  printing  plant  off  Olympic 
Boulevard,  is  perhaps  Chandler's  closest 
confidant,  though  it  took  a  year  of  dirt- 
biking  together  before  Thomas  learned 
just  who  his  new  companion  was.  In 
1978,  the  two  teamed  up  to  finish  third 
in  their  class  and  sixth  overall  in  a  six- 
hour  endurance  race  at  Watkins  Glen. 
By  all  accounts  it  was  one  of  the  emo- 
tional high  points  of  Chandler's  life. 

Sometimes  he  would  take  friends  and 
various  Times  executives  out  for  200- 
mile-per-hour  spins  at  the  Riverside  race- 
way. Driving  key  corporate  officers  at 
death-defying  speeds  infuriated  Robert 
Erburu,  later  the  Times  Mirror  chairman. 
Chandler  still  tried  to  entice  him  into  a 
spin.  Early  on  Saturday  mornings.  Chan- 
dler would  race  his  buddy  Thomas  at 
what  Thomas  called 
"  100-miles-per-hour- 
plus"  down  the  emp- 
ty, winding  Pasade- 
na Freeway.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  Porsches, 
Chandler  began  col- 
lecting classic  cars- 
including  a  1927 
Isotta-Fraschini  road- 
ster that  had  once  be- 
onged  to  Rudolph 
Valentino  and  a  pair 
of  Duesen  bergs. 

Chandler 
stayed  fit  surfing, 
windsurfing,  jog- 
ging, backpacking, 
kayaking,  bicycling, 
and  weight  lifting. 
And  he  ventured 
into  the  most  rmote 
places  on  the  planet 
or  big  game.  Even- 
tually he  amassed 
100    mounted    ani- 
mals. Sometimes  his 
taxidermist  would  drop  off 
his  latest  efforts  at  Chan- 
dler's office,  from  which 
frightened  cleaning  ladies 
could  be  seen  fleeing. 

Still,  all  was  not 
well  in  Chandler's  king- 
dom. In  1973,  Nor- 
man Chandler  died  of 


OH,  DAD,  POOR  DAD 

From  top:  Dorothy  "Buff"  Chandler  in  1962; 

Norman  Chandler  on  the  cover 

of  Tims,  1957;  Buff  on  the  cover,  1964; 

Norms?)  with  the  V-J  Day  extra,  1945. 

Buff  determined  to  replace  her  husband  with 

her  son  in  the  top  editorial  spot. 


throat  cancer.  His  children  paddled  out 
on  their  surfboards  beyond  the  waves 
near  the  family  home  in  Dana  Point  and 
scattered  his  ashes  on  the  Pacific.  The 
same  year.  Chandler  was  indicted  on 
civil  charges  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  for  his  role  in  so- 
liciting others  to  invest  in  GeoTek,  a 
fraudulent  oil-exploration  investment 
scheme  run  by  one  of  his  Stanford  bud- 
dies. At  least  $1  million  in  legal  fees 
later,  the  S.E.C.  dropped  the  charges 
against  Chandler,  who  insisted  he'd  been 
as  duped  as  anyone.  (That  decision  may 
have  been  Richard  Nixon's  way  of  recip- 
rocating Buff  and  Norman  Chandler's 
kindnesses  to  him;  in  his  White  House 
diaries,  H.  R.  Haldeman  notes  how  Nix- 
on, concerned  about  whether  the  Times 
would  pick  up  an  embarrassing  Water- 
gate-related story,  told  him  to  call  Otis 
"and  point  out  to  him  that  when  he  was 
under  attack  in  his  oil  deal  the  [presi- 
dent] told  all  of  us  'hands  off") 

His  spirits  waned  further  as  his  mar- 
riage disintegrated.  Otis  and  Missy  Chan- 
dler had  long  been  competitive,  and 
there  were  always  other  sore  spots,  like 
her  smoking  and  chronic  tardiness.  Most 
important,  during  the  1970s  she  ceased  to 
be  the  1950s-style  housewife  Chandler 
apparently  expected  her  to  be.  She  went 
back  to  school  to  study  urban  planning 
and  became  involved  in  what  Chandler 
still  calls  "the  women's  lib  movement." 

Around  the  same  time,  he  fell  in  love 
with  Bettina  Whitaker,  a  39-year-old  ex- 
ecutive at  Shakey's  International,  the 
company  that  had  sponsored  his  racecar 
at  Watkins  Glen,  and  he  got  her  a  job  in 
the  Times  circulation  department.  Otis 
and  Missy  separated  in  1978  and  were 
divorced  two  years  later.  The  split  was 
expensive— costing  Chandler  a  home  in 
San  Marino,  a  ranch  in  Montana,  and 
almost  his  entire  fleet  of  cars,  and  land- 
ing him  for  a  time  in  a  rented  trailer  in 
Point  Dume. 

By  1979,  Chandler  was  dispirited,  ex- 
hausted, and  ready  for  a  change.  "I  was 
wearing  out  at  an  early  age,"  he  told 
me.  "People  could  see  it  in  the  circles 
under  my  eyes.  I  was  always  onstage, 
but  I  was  doing  it  on  nervous  energy, 
just  pushing,  pushing,  pushing.  My  body 
was  saying  to  me:  When  most  people 
would  rest  on  a  beach  and  read  a  book, 
you  take  me  to  20,000  feet  in  Afghan- 
istan to  go  after  a  Marco  Polo  ram  and 
then  you  hurry  back  with  jet  lag  and 
dive  right  into  the  schedule  again." 

So  in  1980,  after  20  years  on  the  job— 
5  more,  he  liked  to  note,  than  his  father 
had  put  in— Otis  Chandler  resigned  as 
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publisher  and  became  chairman  of  Times 
Mirror.  He  also  fashioned  a  new  and 
nebulous  title  for  himself:  "editor  in 
chief."  Newsroom  types  knew  they  were 
losing  their  most  reliable  heat  shield, 
and  they  urged  him  to  stay.  His  counter- 
parts at  other  papers,  like  Katharine 
Graham  and  Punch  Sulzberger,  did, 
too— in  part,  Chandler  believes,  because 
they  found  his  decision  to  escape  the 
pressures  and  relinquish  the  power  while 
still  so  young  strangely  disconcerting.  To 
succeed  him,  he  named  Tom  Johnson,  a 
onetime  aide  of  L.B.J.'s  at  the  White 
House  whom  he'd  brought  into  the  com- 
pany several  years  earlier. 

In  August  1981,  as  musicians  in  his 
mother's  home  in  Hancock  Park  played 
"Love  Is  a  Many-Splendored  Thing," 
Otis  and  Bettina  were  married.  Buff 
Chandler's  misgivings  about  the  union 
were  allayed  after  the  astrologist  whose 
syndicated  column  ran  in  the  Times,  Car- 
roll Righter— to  whom  she  turned  before 
soliciting  donors  for  the  Music  Center 
and  hiring  Mehta,  for  instance— gave  it  a 
celestial  green  light. 

Bettina  Chandler  is  a  gentle,  soft- 
spoken  woman,  interested  in  spiritual 
matters,  and  she  is  popular  among  Otis 
Chandler's  friends.  She  is  also  more 
deferential  to  him  than  the  combative 
Missy  was.  Friends  say  that  once  they 
married  Otis's  outlook  on  life  bright- 
ened and  mellowed,  and  Otis  agrees. 

Around  the  office,  Chandler  seemed 
increasingly  uninterested;  some  thought 
that  without  Buff  or  Missy  pushing  him 
he'd  begun  to  fade  away.  "He  wasn't 
standing  up  for  anything  anymore,"  said 
one  former  editor.  He  began  spending 
more  time  away  from  the  office,  much 
of  it  setting  up  the  museum  for  his  cars 
and  carcasses. 

In  January  1986,  there  was  another 
change:  Otis  yielded  the  top  corporate 
slot  to  Robert  Erburu,  and  replaced 
Franklin  Murphy  in  the  more  ceremoni- 
al post  of  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee.  The  mock  newspaper  put 
out  to  commemorate  the  occasion  may 
have  captured  Chandler's  mood.  "In  a 
prepared  statement.  Chandler  said  .  .  . 
'Hey,  you  know  the  old  bit  about  all 
work  and  no  play  .  .  .  Well,  believe  me, 
there's  no  way  I'm  gonn<  go  down  in 
the  record  books  as  ever  b 
sir,  not  old  Oats.  Surf's  up!' " 

To  this  day,  people  debau 
Otis  Chandler  acted  voluntarily 
who  think  there  was  a  plot  to  rei 
him  say  the  chief  plotters  were  F. 
Frost  and  Erburu.  Frost  had  pa 
his  legal  representation  of  the  Chandler 


family  in  tax  matters  into  a  key  role  on 
the  Times  Mirror  board,  a  marriage  to 
Otis  Chandler's  sister,  the  top  spot  at 
Buff  Chandler's  Music  Center,  and  a 
role  as  legal  adviser  to  the  Chandler 
trusts,  which  controlled  the  family's  share 
of  Times  Mirror  stock.  He  liked  nei- 
ther Otis  Chandler  nor  his  politics,  and, 
it  was  thought,  he  coveted  his  power. 
As  for  Erburu,  who  had  come  from 
the  same  tony  law 
firm  — Gibson, 
Dunn  &  Crutch- 
er— as      Frost, 
many    thought 
he  too  was  ea- 
ger to  get  out 
of     Chandler's 
lengthy  shadow. 
Their  constitu- 
ents   would    have 
been  Chandler's  un- 
happy   relatives,    who 
hated  his  liberalism,  re- 
sented his  style  of  ab 
sentee    management,    or 
thought  it  bad  for  the  com- 
pany and  were  miffed  by  a  newly  pub- 
lished in-house  history  of  the  Times,  over- 
seen by  Otis,  that  glorified  himself  alone. 
If  Otis  was  not  ousted  by  explicit  vote  of 
the  trustees,  the  conspiratorial  thinking 
went,  it  could  have  been  by  coaxing.  "I 
think  they  sold  it  to  him  as  the  best 
thing  for  him  when  it  was  really  the 
best  thing  for  them,"  says  Bill  Thomas. 

Many  believe  that  Otis  Chandler 
lacked  the  guile  or  insight  to  glean 
what  was  going  on  or  the  stomach 
to  fight  it  even  if  he  had.  "If  he  was 
muscled  out.  I  think  he  was  probably  de- 
lighted to  be,"  Missy  Chandler  said.  Af- 
terward, they  speculate,  he  either  re- 
wrote history  to  salvage  his  pride  or  de- 
luded himself  into  thinking  nothing  had 
ever  happened.  No  matter  how  margin- 
alized he  has  become,  one  former  direc- 
tor said,  Otis  Chandler  will  always  think 
himself  vital  to  Times  Mirror— even  if 
you  administer  a  truth  serum. 

Chandler,  who  was  once  close  to  Er- 
buru, now  depicts  him  as  a  man  who 
craved  "ego  satisfaction  and  publicity." 
He  also  says  that  Erburu's  excessive  in- 
volvement in  other  corporate  and  chari- 
table boards  led  him  to  shortchange  the 
Times.  "That's  why  the  family  is  so  hap- 
s  gone,"  he  recently  told  me.  And 
lie  called  Frost  an  "evil  man  and  a  flat- 
"  Hut  while  both  Frost  and  Erbu- 
»  have  been  happy  to  see  him  step 
Times   Mirror  chairman,   he 
her  pushed  him.  nor  could  they 


"With  the  Chandlers, 

the  belief  in  a 
special  obligation— 
that  you  owe  something- 
does  not  go 
beyond  Buff  and  Otis." 


have.  "I  was  right  on  the  schedule  that  I 
set,"  he  said.  (Erburu  called  charges  that 
he  had  conspired  against  Chandler  "ab- 
solutely and  totally  untrue."  Frost  de- 
clined to  be  interviewed,  citing  the  need 
to  maintain  client  confidences.) 

In  truth,  the  one  point  Chandler  made 
most  consistently  to  me  was  how  heavi- 
ly the  burden  of  being  a  Chandler  has 
weighed  on  him  these  past 
68    years,    and    how 
hard  he  has  strug- 
gled to  free  himself 
from  it.  He  recalled 
how,  throughout  his 
childhood,  his  moth- 
er always  told  him 
to  "remember  who 
you  are  and  what 
you  represent."  By 
now,  he  told  me, 
he  was  tired  of  re- 
membering. 

"In  many  re- 
spects I  sacrificed  a 
very  important  part 
of  my  psyche  to  live  in 
that  world  of  meetings  and  speeches 
and  crisp  blue  suits,"  he  said.  "I  sacri- 
ficed time  with  my  children  and  time 
with  the  outdoors.  I  think  I  was  des- 
tined to  be  originally  a  farmer  or  a 
hunting  guide  in  Africa.  I  had  a  choice 
to  make:  to  see  how  I  liked  the  newspa- 
per business,  or  to  disappoint  my  par- 
ents and  take  the  easy  way  out.  To  me 
that  would  have  been  a  wasted  life.  I 
would  have  been  a  coupon  clipper  like 
most  of  my  relatives  are." 

But  now,  he  said,  he  was  no  longer 
following  other  people's  prescriptions. 
"A  lot  of  people  think  they  know  how  I 
should  run  my  life,"  he  said.  "It's  some- 
times in  the  form  of  pointed  kidding, 
but  mostly  it's  very  serious:  'You  are  an 
institution  and  your  family  is  an  institu- 
tion and  you  are  not  a  free  agent.  You 
have  no  right  to  move  away  from  L.A. 
What  are  you  doing  living  in  Oregon? 
You  have  abandoned  ship.' 

"And  I  say,  'Well,  you  have  a  good 
point,  but  you're  not  me.  You  didn't  work 
for  40  years  at  Times  Mirror.  It's  time  to 
be  a  little  selfish,  to  enjoy  the  things  I've 
always  enjoyed  in  bits  and  pieces.' " 

To  Lawrence  Dietz,  author  of  a  forth- 
coming history  of  Los  Angeles  and  the 
Chandlers,  these  words  ring  truer  than 
any  conspiracy.  "He  is  the  largest  ex- 
ample of  what  we  now  call  'been 
there,  done  that,' "  Dietz  said.  "He  want- 
ed to  create  his  own  second  act,  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  his  first  act." 
No  one  much  noticed  the  changeover 
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at  the  Times  until  the  purge  of  1989.  Ap- 
parently tired  of  his  liberal  editorials,  and 
eager  to  install  his  own  man  in  the  job, 
Erburu  ordered  Tom  Johnson,  the  highly 
popular  man  Otis  had  named  publisher  a 
decade  earlier,  to  fire  Tony  Day,  Otis's 
handpicked  editorial-page  editor.  Johnson 
refused,  and  soon  both  were  gone.  In  a 
widely  quoted  story  in  LA.  Weekly. 
Charles  Rappleye  declared  that  Chandler 
had  been  "trumped  in  a  palace  coup." 

In  fact,  Otis  said,  he  had  been  ap- 
prised of  the  moves  in  advance  and  con- 
curred in  them:  it  was  time  for  a  change 
on  the  editorial  page,  and  Johnson,  he 
had  reluctantly  concluded,  had  been  in- 
decisive and  insufficiently  aggressive. 
Johnson,  who  heatedly  disputes  Chan- 
dler's criticisms  of  his  performance, 
discovered  what  others  had  remarked 
upon  in  Chandler:  a  disturbing  abili- 
ty to  distance  himself  from  discomfit- 
ing situations. 

Even  those  who  like  Chandler  say 
he  has  a  way  of  closing  down  his  emo- 
tions. Some  say  this  ability  helped  him 
get  through  his  twin  tragedies  as  a  fa- 
ther: in    1984  his  son   Michael,  the 
fourth  of  his  five  children,  nearly  died 
after  crashing  at  the  Indianapolis  speed- 
way (he  has  since  recovered),  and  in 
1989  his  eldest  son,  Norman,  was  diag- 
nosed   with     an     inoperable     brain 
tumor.   Norman  had  already  begun 
the  long  apprenticeship 
his    father    had    gone 
through,  with,  if  any- 
thing,   more    enthusi- 
asm than  the  old  man 
initially    had.    "As    a 
Chandler,    you    know 
that  my  love  resides  in 
the  Times  .  .  .  that  old 
'Chandler   soul"    can't 
live  anywhere  but  that 
building."    he    once 
wrote  Otis.   Even  be- 
fore Norman  fell  sick, 
his  father  had  conclud- 
ed he  wasn't  equipped 
to  make  it.  Is 
young  mar 
two  years  to  li 
since  stabilized 

Otis's  ability  ti 
pie  questioning  h 
tron  and  as  a  frie 
slightest  doubt  i 
thing  to  do  for  the 
he'd  dump  me  too 
reasons  he  could  have  conviiv 
were  fair,"  Bill  Thomas  said 
times  very  cold  .  .  .  kind  oi  prid 
self  on  it."  And  yet,  even  those  w 
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they  were  betrayed  by  Chandler  cannot 
help  but  love  him.  Tom  Johnson  still 
keeps  a  picture  of  Chandler  on  his  office 
wall.  "I'm  absurdly  fond  of  him,  and  I 
probably  shouldn't  be,"  said  Tony  Day. 

Shelby  Coffey  III,  a  courtly  and  charm- 
ing southerner  who  spent  most  of  his 
career  at  Tlie  Washington  Past,  has 
faced  a  steady  diet  of  calamities  and  criti- 
cism since  becoming  editor  of  the  Times 
in  1989.  "Character  building,"  he  called  it 
with  a  beleaguered  laugh,  sitting  one  day 
in  his  elegant  office  in  the  Times  Mirror 
corporate  suite,  three  flights  above  (and 
strangely  removed  from)  the  hurly-burly 
of  the   newsroom.   Coffey   chooses  his 


posing  a  hiring  freeze  and  offering  buy- 
outs to  its  more  senior  reporters.  Many 
of  the  best  ones  seized  the  chance.  Others 
found  a  different  escape  hatch.  In  the 
early  1990s,  Tlie  New  York  Times,  which 
had  never  been  able  to  entice  too  many 
reporters  away  from  its  California  coun- 
terpart, absconded  with  a  dozen  of  them. 
The  losses  compounded  complaints  re- 
maining staffers  had  with  Coffey  him- 
self—that he  was  too  cautious,  too  close  to 
Hollywood,  too  wary  of  the  quirky  sort 
of  writing  that  had  set  the  Times  apart. 

Reporters,  who  may  be  consummate 
cynics,  can  also  be  consummate  roman- 
tics. Through  all  these  travails,  some 
Times  staffers  still  thought  that  Otis  Chan- 
dler would  return.  "Otis  was  like  Godot. 
We  were  always  waiting  for  Otis  to  come 
back  in,"  said  Alan  Citron,  a  former  Times 
business  reporter  now  at  Ticketmaster. 
But  Otis  never  did  come  back.  Instead, 
they  got  the  Cereal  Killer.  Mark  Willes. 
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'The  idea  of  the 

L.A.  Times  as  an  elegant  paper 

that  bore  comparison  with 

The  New  York  Times,  that's  all 

been  undermined." 


THE  NEW  REGIME 
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current  Times  C.E.O.  Mark  Willes, 
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words  carefully,   except   to   gush   about 

Chandler's  incredible  strength   the  two 

met  in  1984.  in  a  Washington  health  club. 

Coffey  stepped  into  his  new  job  amid 
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[to  be  pinched  back.  And 

the  i      es  moved  to  cut  its  payroll,  mi- 


nings have  calmed  down  a  bit  since 
Black  Friday,  the  day  in  July  1995 
when  Willes  laid  off  700  people  at 
the  Times,  including  150  in  editorial  de- 
partments, and  soon  after  shut  down 
several  zoned  and  special  sections.  And 
after  an  early  epidemic  of  un- 
fortunate analogies— in  inter- 
views  the   former   General 
Mills  executive  compared 
newspapers    to    Cheerios 
and  Hamburger  Helper- 
he    has    grown    more 
surefooted  and  soothing. 
With  the  price  of  Times 
Mirror  stock  having  more 
than  doubled  over  the  past 
year  and  dividends  rising  from 
24  to  40  cents  a  share,  he  can  now 
talk  about  his  love  of  newsrooms  and 
commitment  to  high-quality  journalism. 
Many  are  skeptical,  among  them  Noel 
Greenwood.  "A  lot  of  people  spent  a  lot 
of  years  living  up  to  what  Otis  said  he 
wanted  it  to  be:  the  number-one  newspa- 
per in  the  country,"  he  said.  "While  no  one 
is  ever  going  to  displace  The  New  York 
Times,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  had  the  best 
shot  at  at  least  reaching  par.  And  I  think 
it's  stopped  trying."  Former  arts  editor 
Charles  Champlin  called  the  new  ethos 
"a  terribly  sad,  melancholy  coda"  to  the 
Chandler  era.  "The  idea  of  the  paper  as  a 
writer's  paper,  as  an  elegant  paper  that 
really  bore  comparison  with  Tlie  New 
York  Times,  that's  all  been  undermined," 
he  said.  "I  think  it's  a  bloody  shame." 

But  one  person  who  is  not  mourning 
the  purported  end  of  the  Otis  Chandler 
era  is  Otis  Chandler  himself.  He  has  only 
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praise  for  Willes,  whom  he  interviewed 
before  he  was  hired.  "Mark  moved 
quickly,  perhaps  too  quickly  in  some  in- 
stances, but  we  had  a  lot  of  deadwood," 
he  says.  He  praises  Coffey  too.  "Hang  in 
there— you're  doing  fine,"  he  wrote  in  a 
letter  to  the  shell-shocked  editor  shortly 
after  the  cuts  were  announced.  "I  take 
the  paper  daily  and  it  is  a  great  read." 

Everything  Willes  is  now  doing.  Chan- 
dler told  me.  is  a  just  rebuke  to  Erburu. 
whom  he  described  as  "a  footdragger." 
"I'm  afraid  history  will  not  regard  him 
well,  which  is  sad,  because  he  was  very 
loyal,  a  wonderful,  gracious,  hospitable 
man.  All  -his  work  is  being  undone.  If 
they  were  undoing  my  life's  work,  I 
would  have  been  long  gone  to  China, 
but  it  doesn't  seem  to  bother  him.  I 
don't  understand  it,  frankly. 

"I  get  hundreds  of  letters,  phone 
calls,  petitions:  'Please  come  back— you 
can't  approve  of  what's  happening,' "  he 
said.  "They  think  I  can  be  a  magician. 
[But]  I  could  not  pull  a  rabbit  out  of  a 
hat  and  figure  a  way  out  of  the  dilemma 
that  all  publishers  of  all  papers  face." 

Chandler's  endorsement  of  the  new 
regime  simply  baffles  some  people  who 
knew  him  before,  for  instance  Tom 
Johnson.  Speaking  by  phone  from 
CNN's  Atlanta  office,  Johnson  read 
aloud,  in  his  musical  Macon  drawl. 
the  letter  Otis  Chandler  had  written 
him  when  Johnson  joined  the  Times 
in    1977— a    letter   which,    nearly    two 
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decades  later,  he  evidently  still  keeps 
within  easy  reach. 

"As  you  get  to  know  me  better,  you 
will  find  me  to  be  a  fighter,  an  uncom- 
promising advocate  of  quality  and  excel- 
lence   .  . 
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like,  there  will  be  recognized  only  one 
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superior  newspaper,  and  it  will  be  locat- 
ed of  all  unlikely  places  way  out  west  in 
Indian  and  smog  country— L.A.!!!" 

Despite  his  huge  success  with  Ted 
Turner.  Tom  Johnson  is  clearly  still  ago- 
nizing over  Otis  Chandler.  "It's  very  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  see  Otis  supporting  any- 
thing that  would  be  a  retreat  of  his 
goals,  retreating  from  his  people,  his  ed- 
itors, his  writers,  his  staff,"  Johnson 
said.  "That's  a  different  Otis." 

fhile  the  paper  was  under  siege  fi- 
nancially, it  also  came  under  attack 
editorially,    and    from    a    familiar 
source:  the  other  Chandlers. 

As  publisher,  Otis  Chandler  had  at- 
tempted a  rapprochement  with  his  more 
conservative  cousins,  helping  to  arrange 
for  three  of  them— Warren  "Spud"  Wil- 
liamson, Gwendolyn  Babcock,  and  Philip 
Chandler's  son  Bruce— to  join  the  Times 
Mirror  board.  He  admits  to  reservations 
about  Bruce's  intellect— "Bruce  is  not  very 
bright,"  he  told  me— and  Spud's  right- 
wing  politics.  "'Oh,  God,  Otis,  do  we 
have  to  see  another  damn  story  about 
gays?'  I've  been  getting  that  for  25  years 
from  Spud,"  he  said.  "I  thought  it  was 
better  to  have  him  in  the  camp  than  not 
in  the  camp,"  he  added.  "It  blunted  him." 
"All  are  more  conservative  than  I," 
he  said  of  his  three  cousins  on  the 
board,  "but  they  are  not  extreme,  and 
they  recognize  that  their  role  is  not  to 
dictate  editorial  policy  but  to  evaluate 
management." 

But  like  some  virus  that  can  be  sent 
underground  but  never  eliminat- 
ed, the  right-wing  strain  of  the 
Chandlers  surfaced  again  when 
two  of  Bruce  Chandler's  sib- 
lings. Jeffrey  Chandler  and 
Connne  Werdel.  complained 
to  Forbes  magazine  and  others 
last  fall  about  the  Times'?,  al- 
leged liberal  bias. 
In  May.  copies  of  a  22-page  study 
Jeffrey  and  Corinne  had  commissioned, 
conducted  by  an  unidentified  consult- 
ing firm,  were  apparently  sent  out  to 
the  various  Chandlers,  including  Otis. 
Among  other  things,  it  cites  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  National  Review,  the 
American  Spectator,  and  The  Weekly 
Standard  as  editorial  role  models  for 
the  paper.  One  thing  the  report  "the 
treatise."  Otis  calls  it  with  a  sneer- 
does  not  do  is  take  on  Cousin  Otis,  at 
least  directly.  In  fact,  the  study  praises 
him  for  "shedding  the  newspaper's  his- 
torical conservatism— a  conservatism 
that  many  viewed,  too  often  justifiably, 
as  hidebound  and  parochial." 


"This  blew  me  away,"  he  said  with  a 
derisive  laugh.  "I  said,  'Wheel  I'm  not 
such  a  bad  guy  after  all!'  I  couldn't  be- 
lieve that.  All  my  last  40  years  they've 
been  beating  up  on  me."  He  said  he 
would  not  know  Jeffrey  Chandler  if  he 
walked  into  him,  and  had  said  hello  to 
Corinne  "twice  in  40  years."  But  he  dis- 
missed her  as  a  rube— "She  spent  her  en- 
tire adulthood  in  Bakersfield,  not  exact- 
ly a  forward-thinking,  modern  city"- 
and  both  cousins  as  ingrates.  He  said  he 
was  tempted  to  calculate  how  many  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  liberal  "blood 
money"  each  had  earned  from  the  Times 
over  the  years.  "If  we  turned  the  paper 
into  the  far  Christian  right,  as  they 
would  like  us  to,  we'd  be  out  of  busi- 
ness in  a  year,  if  not  sooner,"  he  said. 

Williamson  and  Babcock  declined  to 
comment,  as  did  Bruce  Chandler,  who 
nonetheless  reportedly  has  told  people 
the  study  will  swing  the  paper  right- 
ward.  Both  Willes  and  Coffey  vigorously 
dispute  the  charge  of  liberal  bias  and 
say  they  won't  be  affected  by  the  report. 
Otis  Chandler,  too,  predicts  it  will  blow 
over.  It  is  hard  to  take  on  a  manage- 
ment team  that  has  increased  dividends 
and  added  $1  billion  in  equity.  All  that 
could  change,  however,  should  Willes 
falter— if  his  drastic  cuts  amount,  as  one 
former  Times  Mirror  director  put  it,  to 
"eating  his  seed  corn." 

"They  may  be  boring,  but  they're  sin- 
ister." that  director  said  of  the  non-Otis 
Chandlers.  "I  don't  think  they've  figured 
out  how  much  power  they  have."  One 
power  they  don't  have,  Otis  stresses,  is 
the  power  to  sell  the  paper.  Under  the 
terms  of  Harry  and  Marian  Chandler's 
trusts,  he  explained,  eight  different 
Chandlers,  from  various  strands  of  the 
family,  must  all  agree  to  any  such  sale, 
and  not  he  or  his  sister  or  their  heirs,  he 
said,  ever  would.  Those  trusts  survive 
until  the  last  of  Harry's  grandchildren 
serving  as  trustee  dies,  an  eventuality 
Otis  predicts  is  30  or  40  years  off. 
"Chandlers  live  a  long  time,"  he  said. 

With  her  husband's  death.  Buff  Chan- 
dler went  into  a  prolonged  depression 
from  which  she  has  never  really 
emerged.  Her  universe  gradually  shrank, 
particularly  once  Otis  canceled  the  "Wom- 
an of  the  Year"  award  and,  according 
to  someone  close  to  Buff,  ordered  her 
out  of  her  Times  office  and,  unbe- 
knownst to  her,  all  but  banned  her  from 
giving  any  interviews.  (Otis  denies  ask- 
ing his  mother  to  leave  her  office.)  She 
retreated  to  her  home  in  Hancock  Park, 
then  to  the  sitting  room  upstairs.  "I'm 
very  happy  and  have  everything  I  need 
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THE  OLD  GUARD 

The  Old  Farts  Society, 

a  gathering  made  up  primarily  of  retired 

reporters,  photographers,  and  editors  from 

the  Los  Angeles  Times,  in  1996. 

Even  those  who  feel  betrayed  or  disappointed 

by  Otis  Chandler  still  tend  to  revere  him. 


here,"  she  told  her  daughter-in-law 
several  years  ago,  waving  her  hand 
across  the  room,  which  was  filled  with 
flowers  and  stuffed  animals.  Only  once 
in  the  last  13  years  has  she  even  come 
down  to  the  ground  floor  -when  Otis 
carried  her  down. 

For  years,  all  who  saw  her  were  struck 
by  how,  despite  her  age  and  infirmities, 
she  always  looked  impeccable  wearing 
a  lovely  gown,  lipstick  applied  neatly, 
hair  done,  nails  manicured.  But  recently 
the  visits  have  all  but  stopped.  She  is 
now  nearly  blind  and,  after  the  latest 
and  most  severe  of  her  strokes,  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  only  intermittently  lucid. 
For  nearly  12  years  now  a  Times  edito- 
rial tribute  to  her  -"'The  incomparable 
Dorothy  Buffum  Chandler  is  gone,  but 
the  great  metropolis  you  see  around 
you  is  as  much  her  monument  as^ny 
man's  or  woman's,"  it  will  say— has  been 
sitting  in  the  can,  ready  to  go. 

Otis  Chandler  seems  oddly  anxious  to 
correct   the   record   about   his   mother. 
"Let's  talk  about  what  my  mother  did 
and  what  she  didn't  do  but  says  she  did," 
he  told  me  sternly  during  our  interview. 
And  he  also  seems  reconciled  to  her 
eventual  death.  "I  will  mourn  her  actual 
death,  but  I  feel  that  the  person  whom  I 
loved  and  admired,  who  bore  me 
been  dead  for  some  time."  Otis  thinks 
that  in  her  will  Buff  Chandler  has  speci- 
fied that  her  ashes,  like  her  husban 
spread  over  the  Pacific;  for  her.  too,  Otis 
and  his  sister  will  paddle  out  on 
surfboards  and  say  their  good-byes. 

But,  for  all  Otis's  ambivalence  abou 
Buff,   one  longtime   family   friend   re- 
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If  we  turned  the  paper  into 
right, 


marked,    in    a   sense   he 
owes  her  not  just  his  life  but 
his  new  life.  "1  think  he  thought 
it  was  his  turn  to  have  some  fun, 
and  he's  having  it,"  the  friend  said.  "I 
applaud  the  self-confidence,  which  he  has 
in  part  because  his  mother  thought  he 
was  perfect.  That  always  helps." 

In  retirement,  Chandler  has  continued 
his  manly  pursuits.  Though  he  stopped 
racing  cars  a  few  years  ago— he  fears 
his  reflexes  have  slowed— he  still  rides 
motorcycles,  a  passion  dating  back  to 
the  1947  Harley  "Knucklehead"  he 
knocked  around  on  at  Stanford.  After 
his  near-fatal  accident  last  year  in  New 
Zealand,  he  went  right  out  and  bought 
himself  the  very  machine  he'd  crashed 
on,  a  Kawasaki  Ninja  ZX100. 

At  the  Vintage  Museum,  the  same 
stuffed  animals  still  graze  (Chandler  pre- 
fers the  term  "mounted,"  just  as  he 
prefers  "harvested"  to  "killed"),  but  the 
mechanized  collection  now  consists  al- 
most exclusively  of  classic  motorcycles, 
including  four  of  Steve  McQueen's.  The 
museum  is  open  only  one  day  a  month. 
Its  telephone  number  is  unlisted;  news  of 
the  next  opening  spreads  by  word  of 
mouth.  Nothing  seems  as  impermanent 
as  its  permanent  collection.  For  a  time  it 
consisted  of  rare  classic  cars,  many  of 
them  extremely  valuable.  (Once,  he  up- 
braided Walter  Annenberg  for  touching 
his  1939  Mercedes  540K.  "I  wouldn't 
put  my  hands  on  your  paintings,"  he  told 
him.)  Then  Chandler  traded  those  in  for 
100  "muscle  cars":  souped-up  Plymouth 
Hemi-Cudas,  Dodge  Hemi-Challengers, 
and  Big  Block  Chevy  Camaros  of  the  sort 

anny  and  the  Daytonas  and  Jan  and 

Dean  sang  of.  Then  almost  all  of  them 

were  sold  off.   Recently,  Chandler  has 

shown  returning  to  classic  cars. 

With  his  Times  Mirror  stock  impossi- 


the  far  Christian  rignt,  as  my  cousins 

would  like  us  to,  we'd  be  out 

of  business  in  a  year." 


ble  to  sell  or  borrow  against,  Chandler 
says  he  is  not  a  wealthy  man.  One  esti- 
mate places  his  disposable  wealth  at 
around  $10  to  $12  million,  though  he 
stands  to  inherit  more  when  his  mother 
dies;  he  says  he  must  live  within  a  bud- 
get. He  is  a  tough  negotiator:  he  bought 
a  new,  23-foot  Bay  liner  water-ski  boat 
during  my  visit,  and  I  heard  him  shave 
$2,000  off  the  $24,000  asking  price. 
"You  can't  be  a  good  businessman  and 
just  pay  market,"  he  explained. 

Chandler  makes  few  bows  to  political 
correctness.  He  still  calls  women  "gals"; 
on  the  walls  of  the  men's  room  in  his 
museum  are  framed  cartoons  from  Play- 
boy-the  usual  drawings  of  naked,  potbel- 
lied fat  cats  in  bed  with  wide-eyed  bim- 
bettes.  He  dismisses  opponents  of  hunt- 
ing as  "zealots"  and  "red-hot  crazies." 
(He  just  canceled  next  year's  trip  to  Tan- 
zania in  search  of  Cape  buffalo  to  throw 
himself  a  70th-birthday  party.)  Aside 
from  his  old-fashioned,  patrician  pronun- 
ciation of  his  native  town  ("Los  Angle- 
eez"),  Otis  Chandler  is  relentlessly  mid- 
dlebrow. His  taste  in  art  tends  toward 
hunting  scenes  and  huge  tapestries  of  the 
cars  he's  owned.  Though  his  mother  built 
a  concert  hall,  his  radio  is  set  to  the  easy- 
listening  station.  "Can  you  imagine  Kay 
Graham  coming  into  a  place  like  this?" 
he  asked  after  dining  at  the  Brand 
Restaurant  in  Redmond,  where  all-you- 
can-eat  pot  roast  ("just  like  your  grand- 
ma made  it")  costs  $10.95. 

Katharine  Graham,  like  Buff  Chan- 
dler, seems  to  stir  something  in  him. 
Chandler  had  a  ringside  seat  when 
Graham's  husband,  Philip,  was  fighting 
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the  mental  illness  that  led  to  his  suicide, 
and  helped  her  learn  the  business  after- 
ward. "She  was  a  lost  soul,"  he  recalled. 
But  he  said  that  she  became  jealous  of 
his  paper's  growing  prestige  and  that  it 
"burned  her  butt"  when  Buff  made  the 
cover  of  Time.  Once,  he  recalled  with 
some  disgust,  she  telephoned  him  to  ask  if 
he  thought  her  son  would  be  all  right  if  lie 
went  to  U.C.L.A.  The  question,  Chandler 
said,  "was  highly  insulting  to  a  fourth- 
generation  citizen  of  Los  Angeles;  you'd 
think  he  was  going  to  San  Quentin." 

For  her  part,  Graham  has  only  nice 
things  to  say  about  Chandler,  though 
she  expressed  wonderment  at  how  his 
career  had  evolved.  "It  sure  baffles  the 
hell  out  of  me,"  she  said. 

As  of  now,  Otis  and  Bettina  have 
lived  in  eight  places,  in  California,  Col- 
orado, and  Oregon.  But,  according  to 
John  Thomas,  when  Otis  Chandler  first 
saw  what  became  the  Chan  Tina  River 
Ranch,  he  began  to  cry.  At  last,  he  felt 
at  home. 

The  house,  which  the  Chandlers  have 
redone,  is  lovely  but  not  lavish.  But  in- 
side, the  views  give  new  meaning  to  the 
term  "picture  window."  Every  few  min- 
utes, with  every  change  in  the  weather 
or  hour  of  the  day,  there  is  a  different 
view  of  the  Cascades  in  the  distance  and 
the  sinuous  Deschutes  River  winding 
through  the  valley  500  feet  below. 

The  soil  at  the  ranch  is  dusty 


and  volcanic.  It  requires  considerable  irri- 
gation, which  explains  the  silver  pipes 
spitting  water  hour  after  hour  into  the 
parched  earth.  Once  again.  Chandlers  are 
bringing  water  to  the  desert,  though  this 
time  no  one  will  accuse  them  of  stealing 
it  for  their  own  nefarious  purposes;  this 
time  the  story  won't  turn  into  Chinatown. 
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Two  virgin  copies  of  the 
A.  Times  vim  on  the  coffee  table. 
They  were  being 
used  to  press  wildf  lowers. 


he  L.A.  Times  still  does  come  to  the 
Chandler  house— a  day  late.  But  it  is 
not  always  read.  During  my  visit  I 
spotted  two  virgin  copies  on  the  coffee 
table.  When  I  picked  them  up,  I  saw  that 
they  were  being  used  to  press  wildflow- 
ers.  Chandler's  days  of  reading  Tlie  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  the  Columbia  Journal- 
ism Review  are  over.  "No  more,"  he  said. 
"I've  done  that  enough."  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher has  given  way  to  Road  &  Track 
and  Field  &  Stream.  At  times  he  can 
seem  very  disconnected  from  his  old 
world.  "Has  Scotty  passed  away?"  he 
asked  me  at  one  point,  months  after 
James  Reston  died. 

Though  he  is  hardly  a  sentimental 
man.  Chandler  talks  nostalgically  about 
working  on  his  father's  ranch  in  Sierra 
Madre  as  a  boy,  shoveling  the  horse  ma- 
nure trucked  in  from  the  Santa  Anita 
Race  Track  around  the  citrus  trees.  "I'm 
back  to  that:  from  shit  to  shit,"  he  said 
with  a  laugh  as  Mack  (a  yellow  Lab) 
and  Cherrie  (a  golden  retriever)  lay  con- 
tentedly nearby.  "It  feels  very  good,  very 
satisfying.  You  can  actually  make  a 
contribution  with  your  own  hands." 
Here  no  one  knows  him. 
No  one  can  complain 
about  a  liberal  editorial 


don't  meet  Henry  Kissinger;  I  chase 
cows  out  of  my  garden.  It's  a  pleasant 
change,"  he  said. 

And  he  appears  to  be  settling  in.  With 
18  heifers  and  a  bull,  he  has  the  makings 
of  a  herd.  The  first  green  shoots  of  hay 
are  sprouting,  and  he  is  stocking  the 
pond  by  the  road  with  trout.  "I  never 
want  to  say  never."  he  said,  then  prompt- 
ly did:  "I  have  never  found  anything  that 
has  met  all  of  my  requirements,  and  this 
has,"  he  said.  "I  just  can't  see  walking 
away  from  this  unless  they  carry  me 
away."  (He  talked,  nonetheless,  of  trying 
Maine  or  Europe  at  some  point.) 

Chandler  has  never  been  a  religious 
man,  though  Bettina  has  gotten  him  in- 
terested in  spiritual  things.  But  he  be- 
lieves that  in  a  prior  life  he  was  an  ea- 
gle, and  that  like  an  eagle  he  needs  to 
soar.  Here,  in  times  of  stress,  he  can 
soar  whenever  he  wants,  hunting  or  fish- 
ing, walking  or  riding.  "Sometimes  when 
I'm  riding,"  he  said,  "I  just  say,  'Soar! 
Soar!'  and  pretty  soon  I'm  soaring.  If 
I  crashed  and  burned  tomorrow,  my 
friends  and  my  wife  would  know  that  I 
died  happily,  doing  what  I  loved  to  do." 

"All  the  things  that  bring  him  close  to 
the  earth  have  brought  a  great  sense  of 
peace  to  him,"  Bettina  Chandler  said  qui- 
etly as  a  woodchuck  sat  on  the  stone  wall 
outside  and  a  suicidal  bird  beat  against 
the  window.  "So  there's  a  possibility  that 
this  could  last  longer  than  the  normal 
turnaround.  But  I  make  no  predictions. 
Change  is  something  that  he  courts."  □ 


or  a  soggy  newspaper, 
and  he's  free  to  pee 
outside  if  he  likes. 
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Defense  Secretary 
Robert  McNamara 
discusses  Vietnam 
with  President  Johnson, 

1964.  McNamara's 
doubts  about  the  war 
began  in  December 

1965,  but  he  continued 
to  press  for  it  publicly. 
Below:  McNamara  in 
Vietnam,  1963. 


** 


For  10  agonizing  years,  Paul  Hendrickson 

struggled  with  his  definitive  study  of 

Robert  McNamara.  The  Living  and  the  Dead,  due 

out  this  month,  reveals  the  full  duplicity — and 

humanity — of  the. architect  of  Vietnam 


BY  DAVID  HALBERSTAM 

any  years  after,  you  would  spy  him  now 
and  then  on  the  stive!  a  narrow  figure  in  a 
tan  trench  coat  hurrying  down  Connecticut 
Avenue  or  across  Farragut  Square  or 

\h  the  park  that  cuts  in  front  of  the 
)■'!/  would  see  him  and 
McNamara.  The  body 
remarkably  so,  but 
the  face  hai  \  d  almost  terrifyingly, 

as  if  me  indow  on  what  lay 

heaped  witl  osi  a  ghost  of 

all  thai  ,  ,  beneath 

his  country  in  I  ition. 

-From  the  firsl  paj      I         Hendri 

Tin   I  r  ing  and  the  Dead. 
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Thirty-one  years  ago  they  seemed  an  unlikely  pair  to  be 
pulled  to  a  kind  of  mutual  destiny.  Bob  and  Paul.  Bob  was 
Robert  McNamara,  the  secretary  of  defense  and  signature 
figure  of  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations,  the  man 
to  whom  Johnson  turned  in  all  delicate  issues  of  national  se- 
curity during  the  Vietnam  War,  not  only  because  McNamara 
was  so  effective  a  spokesman  and  one  who  still  carried  the 
Kennedy  imprimatur,  but  also  because  he  was  a  man  without 
doubts— at  least  in  public.  He  was  "the  best  man  in  this  coun- 
try," Johnson  once  told  Turner  Catledge  of  The  New  York 
Times.  Paul  was  Paul  Hendrickson,  just  emerging,  at  the  age 
of  21,  from  Holy  Trinity,  a  Catholic  seminary  in  Alabama, 
where  he  had  spent  seven  years  studying  to  be  a  priest. 

The  date  that  Hendrickson  left  the  seminary  (he  is  very 
good  at  remembering  dates,  and  after  some  12  years  of 
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tracking  Robert  McNamara,  he  is  also  very  good  at  match- 
ing the  critical  dates  in  his  own  life  with  those  of  America's 
involvement  in  the  Vietnam  War)  was  July  15,  1965— "that 
is,  13  days  before  Lyndon  Johnson  told  the  Big  Lie,  saying 
that  the  American  force  in  Vietnam  was  going  to 
go  to  50,000  when  in  fact  the  decision  had  already  been 
made  to  go  to  175,000  men,"  he  says.  At  the  time,  Hen- 
drickson  was  both  sick  and  in  despair.  He  weighed  only  135 
pounds;  as  he  later  said,  his  bowels  felt  as  if  they  were  filled 
with  razor  blades,  the  result  of  too  many  years  of 
following  a  path  that  was  decidedly  wrong  for  him.  He 
made  his  way  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  quickly  shed  the  ac- 
coutrements of  his  previous  life,  in  particular  his  awful 
black  mohair  priest's  suit,  which  he 
sold  in  a  pawnshop  for  five  dollars. 
"Can't  pay  you  much— we  don't  have 
much  call  for  preacher's  suits,"  the 
pawnbroker  said. 

He  had  never  been  out  on  a  date  or 
even  kissed  a  girl.  "I  was  a  world-class 
geek,"  he  recalls,  filled  _.. 
with  self-doubt  and  an 
overwhelming  sense  of 
failure.  He  knew  almost 
nothing  of  the  profound 
social/cultural  changes 
that  were  then  rocking 
the  country;  they  had 
barely  penetrated  the  sem- 
inary except  for  the  great 
excitement  on  the  night 
of  John  Kennedy's  elec- 
tion, when  Father  Ter- 
rence  assembled  all  the 
seminarians  and  told 
them,  yes,  the  news  was 
very  good,  the  country 
had  elected  its  first 
Catholic  president.  Hendrickson  let  his 
seminary  haircut  grow  out.  He  tried  to 
date,  awkwardly  at  first.  He  would  tell 
girls  that  he  had  gone  to  Staunton  Mili- 
tary Academy,  since  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  tell  the  truth.  He  enrolled  at 
St.  Louis  University,  a  Jesuit  school, 
and  went  on  to  do  graduate  work  in 
American  literature  at  Penn  State. 
Thinking  he  might  become  a  writer,  he 
stumbled  into  journalism,  worked  for  a  time  in  Indianapolis 
for  the  SerVass  family  on  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  at 
Holiday  magazine  before  getting  what  he  thought  of  as  his 
first  real  job,  as  a  reporter  at  the  Detroit  Free  Press  in  1972. 
It  was  a  strong  paper,  and  he  found  good  mentors  there.  In 
1974  he  went  to  the  National  Observer,  an  excellent  Dow 
Jones  weekly,  which  never  quite  caught  on.  After  it  folded 
in  1977  he  moved  to  The  Washington  Post's  "Style"  section. 

To  his  surprise,  he  was  goo-!  ai  journalism.  Not  only  was 
he  a  good  writer,  but  the  seminary  had  bequeathed  to  him 
an  intense  intellectual  disci]  other  qualities  that 

stood  out  in  the  profession.  1  .  eporters  had  a 

certain  audaciousness  and  i-       n  hy  and  private; 

he  seemed  to  doubt  him  elf  But  what  distin- 

guished him  was  his  uncomim   .  sensi  ability  to  em- 

pathize, to  identify  with  the  people  he  wrote  about.  His  sto- 


ries had  a  certain  texture  to  them:  "It's  like  he's  always  not 
so  much  writing  as  he's  always  weaving,  the  texture  is  so 
good,"  says  Mary  Hadar,  his  editor  at  the  "Style"  section.  "I 
fell  for  him  from  the  start,"  said  Ben  Bradlee.  then  executive 
editor  of  the  Post.  "What  he  brings  is  not  so  much  a  news- 
paperman's sensibility  to  his  stories  but  a  novelist's  sensibili- 
ty. He's  like  a  delicate  flower  that  has  to  be  watered  more 
than  the  other  plants  in  the  newsroom.  But  he's  a  very  good 
journalist  too.  The  questions  always  get  answered." 

If  Hendrickson  shied  away  from  stories  that  demanded 
he  possess  a  tough  and  cocky  exterior,  he  excelled  at  those 
that  needed  an  unusual  degree  of  subtlety  and  hu- 
manity. "His  great  strength— and  I  think  it  comes  in  part 


"The  deeper  I  went  in,  the  more  lies  there  were,  and 
the  bigger  they  were. . . .  There  was  a  totality  of 
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from  the  seminarian  back- 
ground—is his  ability  to 
empathize.  He  becomes  in 
some  way  involved  with 
the  people  he  talks  to, 
shares  their  pain,"  says 
Hadar.  "And,  fortunately 
for  him  as  a  journalist,  he 
can  back  off  just  enough  at 
the  last  moment  and  sense 
the  feelings  of  the  people 
his  subjects  may  have  af- 
fected in  their  lives." 


R 


obert  McNa- 
mara, in  those 
i  years,  was  still 
an  icon,  the  man 
on  whom  no  one 
in  Washington 
laid  a  glove.  The 
city  might  have 
turned  on  the 
Vietnam  War.  and 
would,  a  few  years 
later,  treat  the 
Watergate  conspir- 
ators harshly,  but 
McNamara  re- 
mained untouch- 
able. A  surprisingly  deft  and  extremely  ambitious  operator, 
he  at  first  basked  in  the  reflected  glory  of  the  Kennedys;  for 
a  time,  that  protected  him  from  the  wrath  directed  at  other 
architects  of  the  Vietnam  War.  Then,  as  the  Kennedy  glow 
began  to  fade,  he  benefited  from  his  friendship  with  the 
opinion-makers  of  Georgetown,  particularly  Katharine 
Graham,  the  publisher  of  the  Post  and  an  old  friend  from 
college  days  at  Berkeley.  Though  he  never  spoke  out  on  Viet- 
nam, he  would  meet  with  the  era's  most  senior  journalists,  in 
carefully  controlled  situations  in  which  he  would  signal  his 
doubts  about  the  war,  never,  of  course,  speaking  on  the  rec- 
ord. He  frequently  made  television  appearances,  though  the 
subject  to  be  discussed  was  always  agreed  upon  beforehand 
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Skim  milk  is  so  rich  in  calcium, 

I  drink  as  much  as  I  can. 

It  has  all  the  nutrients 

without  all  the  fat. 

And  dahling,  you  can  never 

be  too  rich  or  too  thin. 
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Hendrickson  began  to  undergo  nothing  less  than 
a  second  great  crisis  of  faith  in  his  life. 


with  his  hosts— either  overtly  or  covertly— and  was  always  nu- 
clear war,  never  Vietnam.  He  managed  to  become  the  least 
scrutinized  major  public  figure  of  the  modern  era. 

Ironically,  it  was  one  of  those  sanitized  television  appear- 
ances during  which  he  spoke  movingly  about  the  terrors  of 
nuclear  war  that  connected  him  to  Hendrickson.  In  the  fall 
of  1983  both  Hendrickson  and  Mary  Hadar  watched  The 
Day  After,  a  television  movie  about  the  horrors  of  nuclear 
war.  Following  the  movie  there  was  a  panel  consisting  of, 
among  others,  Elie  Wiesel,  Carl  Sagan,  Henry  Kissinger, 
and  Robert  McNamara.  Hadar  remembers  seeing  the  panel 
and  thinking,  "McNamara— what  a  great  story:  a  man  who 
started  out  in  this 
city  with  such  great 
promise  and  then 
who  has  slipped  into 
a  kind  of  silent  vil- 
lainy. Maybe  what 
we  are  seeing  is  a 
haunted  man  trying 

to  get  back  something  of  his  life."  In  her 
version,  the  first  person  she  thought  of  for 
the  assignment  was  Hendrickson.  "because 
his  great  strength  is  empathy."  Hendrick- 
son remembers  the  idea  as  his  own.  He 
thought  McNamara  the  most  humane  and 
humble  of  the  participants.  In  the  light  of 
the  struggle  that  would  ensue  between 
himself  and  McNamara,  Henrickson  now 
reflects,  "I  learned  the  hard  way  over  the 
years  that  that  face  I  saw  that  night  was 
pure  bullshit." 


The  day  after  the  program,  Hadar  and 
Hendrickson  talked.  "I  wonder  if  we 
can  get  him,"  Hadar  said.  He  was,  after 
all,  the  most  elusive  man  in  Washington,  a 
figure  of  respect  and  probity,  a  member  of 
the  Post  board.  It  was  a  bit  of  a  reach  for 
the  edgy,  irreverent  "Style"  section  to 
approach  him  for  an  interview.  Hadar 
thought  there  might  even  be  trou- 
ble if  they  tried,  and  told  Hen- 
drickson she  would  talk  to  Ben 
Bradlee  about  it.  But  Bradlee 
was  enthusiastic  from  the  start. 
Hendrickson  wrote  McNamara 
immediately.  Some  five  weeks 
passed  and  he  got  no  answer, 
and  then  one  morning,  when  he 
was  sleeping  a  little  late,  he  got  a 
phone  call  at  eight.  "The  voice  at 
the  other  end  sounded  like  a  machine  gun, 
Hendrickson  was  skeptical  enough  to  wonder  whether  the 
early  hour  of  the  call  was  an  attempt  to  catch  a  journalist  at 
a  weak  moment.  McNamara  said  that  he  had  no  interest  in 
being  interviewed;  he  had  a  brutal  travel  schedule,  which  he 
thereupon  outlined  in  detail  to  Hendrickson—  meeting  after 
meeting,  airport  after  airpo:  i,  it  appeared,  on  a  differ- 

ent continent,  all,  it  seemed,  for  the  betterment  of  mankind. 
Furthermore,  he  did  not  care  aboul  or  read  the  "Style"  sec- 
tion of  the  Post,  and  he  did  not  want  the  piece  done. 

But  somehow  the  letter  had  piqued  his  t,  coming  as 

it  did  after  the  nuclear-war  panel,  and  Hendrickson  was  in- 


he  remembers. 


vited  to  come  by  and  see  him  a  few  days  later  in  the  late  af- 
ternoon. That  day  they  spoke  about  nuclear  issues.  Hen- 
drickson had  boned  up  on  the  subject,  and  he  was  an  expert 
on  how  to  talk  to  the  Good  McNamara,  the  one  who  was 
obsessed  with  preventing  nuclear  war.  The  V-word  never 
came  up.  Why  McNamara  decided  to  see  him,  Hendrickson 
was  never  sure,  in  retrospect.  Perhaps  because  McNamara 
felt  protected  at  the  Post.  Perhaps  because  he  did  not  read 
the  "Style"  section.  Perhaps  it  was  the  ability  of  the  ex-semi- 
narian to  exude  innocence  when  he  was  not  entirely  inno- 
cent. Perhaps  it  was— and  this  was  critical— the  fact  that 
Hendrickson  had  no  history  of  being  involved  with  or  writ- 
ing about  Vietnam.  There 
was  one  moment  near  the 
end  of  their  first  session 
when  McNamara,  referring 
to  how  many  of  his  friends 
spoke  of  him  as  doing 
penance  at  the  World  Bank, 
said,  "It  makes  me  god- 
damn furious  when  people 
say  I  went  to  the  World 
Bank  to  do  penance  for 
.  .  ."  For  a  split  second  he 
hesitated,  and  Hendrickson 
thought  he  was  going  to  say 
Vietnam,  but  then  McNa- 
mara added,  ".  .  .  Defense." 
I  think  each  of  these  two 
men  in  that  moment  be- 
lieved he  could  manipulate 
the  other:  McNamara,  the 
legendary  control  freak 
who  always  set  ground 
rules  for  journalists,  who 
still  put  the  Vietnam  sec- 
tion of  his  life  off-limits 
(and  who,  after  refusing  to 
talk  aboul  Vietnam  with  me 
when  I  interviewed  him  for 
my  book  The  Best  and  the 
Brightest,  later  told  my 
friend  Teddy  White  that  the 
real  problem  with  my  book  was  that  I  had  failed  to  ask  him 
the  right  questions);  and  Hendrickson,  who  with  his  deft  abil- 
ity to  read  people  saw  that  a  window  on  the  most  secretive 
and  conflicted  of  public  men  was  now  amazingly,  albeit 
briefly,  being  opened  to  him.  Whatever  the  reason.  Hendrick- 
son had  passed  his  audition,  and  a  series  of  sessions  between 
the  two  men  took  place,  spaced  out  over  time,  three  or  four 
or  five  weeks  between  meetings.  Vietnam,  Hendrickson 
thought,  was  everywhere  and  nowhere.  It  never  came  up,  but 
the  shadow  of  it  was  always  there.  ("Like  Banquo's  ghost  on 
Macbeth's  stage,  it  had  seemed  to  hover  just  beyond  the  au- 
tomatic click  of  the  inner  office  door,"  Hendrickson  later 
wrote.)  Somewhere  along  the  way  there  was  the  beginning  of 
a  relationship;  the  two  seemed  to  like  each  other. 

At  a  certain  point  during  the  interview  process,  Hendrick- 
son's  editors  at  the  Post,  including  Ben  Bradlee,  mentioned 
to  him  that  he  should  ask  McNamara  about  a  woman 
named  Joan  Braden.  It  is  a  testimony  to  how  naive  Hen- 
drickson was  and  how  removed  he  was  from  the  high  life 
of  Georgetown  society  that  he  did  not  know  at  first  whom 
they  were  talking  about.  For,  at  the  time  in  Washington, 
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the  gossip  was  everywhere  that  McNamara,  seemingly  one 
of  the  great  squares  of  the  Western  world,  was  having  a 
passionate  and  rather  public  affair  with  Joan  Braden,  a 
prominent  Washington  socialite.  She  was  the  mother  of 
eight,  still  married  to  and  living  with  Tom  Braden,  a  syn- 
dicated columnist.  He  apparently  acquiesced  in  this 
arrangement,  and  they  all  seemed  to  travel  openly  togeth- 
er, if  not  as  a  threesome,  then  as  a  kind  of  tag  team  where 
Braden  would  be  with  his  wife  and  then  go  off,  to  be  re- 
placed by  McNamara. 

The  next  time  Hendrickson  saw  McNamara  he  asked 
about  the  situation.  "Oh,  that,"  McNamara  said.  He 
paused  for  a  moment  to  consider.  "I'm  going  to  tell  you 
two  things— you  write  whatever  you  want  to,  whatever  you 
have  to.  Just  make  damn  sure  you've  got  it  right  and  that 
it's  all  factual."  The  second  thing  he  said  was  that,  as  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  the  less  said  about  the  relationship 
the  better.  A  few  days  later  he  gave  Hendrickson  a  phone 
number  where  the  Bradens,  who  were  traveling  in  Spain, 
could  be  reached.  Hendrickson,  thinking  that  he  had  come 
very  far  from  the  seminary,  asked  Tom  Braden  about  the 
relationship  between  his  wife  and  McNamara.  "If  it's 
balls,  it's  balls,"  Tom  Braden  said— a  curious  remark, 
which  Hendrickson  interpreted  to  mean:  if  they're  doing 
it,  they're  doing  it.  Then  Braden  went  back  to  drawing  a 
bath  and  put  his  wife  on  the  phone.  Is  it  a  romantic  rela- 
tionship? Hendrickson  asked  her.  "Yes,"  she  answered,  "I 
will  not  say  it  isn't." 

The  resulting  series  of  three  articles,  published  in  The 
Washington  Post  in  May  1984,  was,  not  surprisingly,  a 
sensation.  Hendrickson  had  come  up  with  astonishing 
stuff;  not  only  had  he  captured  the  emotional  complexity  of 
McNamara,  a  haunted  man  desperately  on  the  run  from 
himself  and  from  the  central  issue  of  his  career— Vietnam— 
but  he  had  discussed  the  tastiest  bit  of  Georgetown  gossip 
of  that  season:  the  menage  a  trois.  Predictably,  Bradlee 
loved  it.  McNamara  was  less  enthusiastic.  He  was  in  Eu- 
rope with  Joan  Braden  when  the  articles  were  published. 
He  asked  Hendrickson  to  send  them  by  courier  to  him  in 
Europe,  and  he  read  them  on  the  way  back.  A  few  days  lat- 
er he  spoke  to  Hendrickson:  "Your  courier  service  worked 
just  fine,"  McNamara  told  him,  "though  I  must  say  they 
are  not  the  articles  I  would  have  written."  Still,  Hendrick- 
son thought  he  had  established  a, relationship  with  McNa- 
mara. By  then  he  was  receiving  offers  from  publishers  to 
write  a  book  about  him.  In  some  complex  way,  he  liked 
McNamara,  empathized  with  his  struggle  against  his  divid- 
ed self,  and  in  his  innocence  he  believed  that  he  could 
write  a  book  with  McNamara's  full  cooperation. 

Gradually,  however,  it  became  clear  that  the  relationship 
was  over.  Access  was  withdrawn.  McNamara  said  he  was 
doing  a  book  with  another  biographer  and  therefore  could 
not  be  involved  in  a  rival  project .  But  Hendrickson  decided 
to  go  ahead  with  the  book  anyway  and  signed  a  contract 
for  $250,000  (as  an  ad  inc<  tgainst  future  royalties)  with 
Summit  Books.  It  was  a  huge  amount  of  money  for  a 
young  reporter  who  was  then  making  about  $45,000  a  year. 
Unfortunately,  Hendrickson  quickly  became  a  prisoner  of 
the  advance,  believing  th;u  m    tey  was  big  the 

book  too  would  have  to  bo  big    I  ie  was  miscast, 

trying  to  compete  with  such  large-scale  biographers  as  Bob 
Massie  and  Robert  Caro,  author  of  an  epic  >iography  of 
Lyndon  Johnson.  The  Post  articles  were  miniatures;  their 


strength  was  a  kind  of  journalistic  version  of  cinema  verite. 
Then  there  was  the  problem  of  losing  McNamara's  cooper- 
ation. "I  think  when  he  lost  his  access  Paul  felt  he  lost  his 
book,"  Mary  Hadar  said  later.  Other  reporters  might  lose 
access,  she  noted,  and  feel  it  was  not  so  harmful  to  their 
books;  indeed,  they  might  even  feel  freer  to  pursue  sec- 
ondary sources.  "But  Paul  works  through  personal  connec- 
tion," she  explained,  "and  he  really  needs  the  heartbeat  of 
his  subject  matter,  the  ability  to  work  off  a  living  person 
and  to  feel  connected,  and  I  think  he  felt  lost  without  it." 

The  other  thing  that  had  begun  to  trouble  him  was  that, 
as  he  started  pursuing  the  McNamara  of  Vietnam  (as  op- 
posed to  the  haunted  McNamara  fleeing  Vietnam),  he  be- 
gan to  come  upon  the  massive  record  of  McNamara's  de- 
ceptions, of  public  statements  that  systematically  contrast- 
ed with  private  deeds.  "The  deeper  I  went  in,  the  more  lies 
there  were,  and  the  bigger  they  were,  and  I  was  completely 
unprepared  for  it.  There  was  a  totality  of  lying.  It  was  dev- 
astating to  me.  I  was  finding  out  that  the  main  subject  of 
my  book  was  a  systematic  liar.  And  I  was  unprepared  for 
that— it  was  always  important  for  ,me  in  some  way  or  an- 
other to  like  the  people  whom  I  wrote  about.  So  I  would 
call  my  wife  and  say,  'Ceil,  look  at  these  lies,  look  at  these 
lies.'"  Other  journalists— Seymour  Hersh  and  Bob  Wood- 
ward, to  name  two— might  have  had  their  appetites  whetted 
in  a  case  like  this,  but  Hendrickson  could  not  handle  it.  He 
kept  a  list  of  McNamara's  lies,  marked  carefully  on  a  sheet 
of  paper,  that  contrasted  what  McNamara  was  saying  pub- 
licly with  what  he  was  doing  privately.  The  title  he  put 
over  that  chart  is  instructive:  "Denying  Man/Lying  Man/ 
Stretching  Man/Manipulating  Man." 

Hendrickson  began  to  undergo  nothing  less  than  a  sec- 
ond great  crisis  of  faith  in  his  life.  The  years  1985  and  1986 
were  terrible  for  him.  "He  would  come  upstairs  from  his 
office  and  you  could  feel  the  weight  he  brought  with  him, 
as  if  he  were  being  pulled  down  not  just  as  a  writer  but  as 
a  man,"  says  his  wife,  Ceil.  He  consulted  a  psychiatrist, 
who  told  him  to  downscale  the  book  in  his  mind;  friends 
who  were  writers  told  him  much  the  same  thing.  But  he  felt 
he  owed  something  big  because  of  the  big  advance.  The 
book,  he  decided,  was  his  own  Vietnam.  On  leave  from  the 
Post,  he  worked  on  it  from  September  1984  to  May  1987. 
By  early  1987  he  was  broken  both  financially  and  emotion- 
ally. To  his  own  mind  he  had  accomplished  nothing.  His 
editor,  Jim  Silberman,  remained  encouraging,  certain  there 
was  a  book  there.  Finally,  Hendrickson  called  Mary  Hadar 
at  the  Post  and  asked  if  he  could  have  his  old  job  back. 
"Instantly,"  she  said. 

He  wrote  another,  smaller  book,  about  Marion  Post  Wol- 
cott,  a  distinguished  photographer  of  the  1930s,  who 
along  with  Dorothea  Lange  and  Walker  Evans  captured 
the  grim  mood  of  the  country  in  the  Depression.  But  un- 
like the  other  photographers,  she  simply  stopped  working 
at  a  certain  point  in  her  career.  The  parallel  to  his  own  life 
was  all  too  obvious.  "I  was  trying  to  answer  an  elemental 
question:  If  you  give  up  something  so  basic  to  you,  can  you 
live  out  the  rest  of  your  life?"  he  says.  The  book  received 
considerable  praise  and  was  nominated  for  a  National 
Book  Critics  Circle  award  in  biography. 

At  that  point  Jonathan  Segal,  the  editor  at  Knopf  who 
had  worked  on  the  book  on  Wolcott,  called  Hendrickson 
and  asked  him  how  he  would  do  the  McNamara  book  if  he 
were  to  pick  it  up  again.  "Please,  Jon,"  he  answered,  "don't 
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even  ask  me  about  it.""  Well,  suggested  Segal,  why  don't  you 
write  me  a  letter?  And  so.  over  the  next  72  hours,  Hendrick- 
son  sat  down  and  wrote  a  45-page  letter  in  which  he  said  he 
would  not  try  to  write  the  definitive  McNamara  book  but 
rather  a  book  in  which  McNamara  was  the  central  character, 
a  book  in  which  his  actions  were  shown  to  have  had  a 
profound  impact  on  other  people.  McNamara 
would  be  the  center  of  the  wheel,  and  the  spokes 
would  go  out  from  him  to  five  other  people. 
"You've  found  it."  Segal  told  him.  "and  if  you 
don't  do  it  now  it'll  be  terrible  for  you  for  the 
rest  of  your  life.  It'll 
haunt  you  forever." 
Knopf  bought  out 
the  old  Summit  con- 
tract, and  Hendrickson 
went  back  to  work. 
He  was.  thought  Se- 
gal, liberated,  because 
he  had  found  five 
people  with  whom  he 
could  empathize;  he 
had  found  a  human 
connection. 


T 


his  time  he  knew 
the  way.  This  time 
the  form  fitted  his 


of  other  writers  whose  books  on  Vietnam  took  over  their 
lives,  he  gave  himself  the  bronze  medal  for  completing  it  in  10 
years;  Neil  Sheehan  won  the  gold  for  A  Bright  Shining  Lie  (16 
years),  and  Bill  Prochnau  the  silver  for  Once  upon  a  Distant 
War  (12  years).  Though  technically  Hendrickson  had  taken 
12  years  from  start  to  finish,  he  felt  Prochnau  deserved  the 
silver  because  Prochnau  had  struggled  with- 
out a  break,  whereas  Hendrickson  had  gone 
back  to  the  Post.  Hendrickson's  book,  Tfre 
Living  and  the  Dead,  published  this  month,  is 
a  remarkable  literary  and  journalistic  achieve- 
ment, a  stunning  portrait  of  the 
most  conflicted  public  man  of 
our  time.  The  McNamara  whom 
Hendrickson  depicts  is  bright, 
fierce,  complicated,  anxious  to  do 
good,  but  fatally  flawed,  his 
naked  ambition  to  exercise  power 
always  overwhelming  his  other, 
more  humane  side. 

Last  year,  trying  to  come  to 
terms  with  history,  McNamara 
finally  presented  us  with  his  own 
memoir,  //;  Retrospect.  It  was  a 
skillful  rendering  of  the  bureau- 
cratic record,  cobbled  together 
in  a  way  designed  to  minimize 


talent.  Again  he  left  the  Post 
this  time  from  September  1993 
to    January    1996.    The    work 
flowed.  His  characters  fascinat- 
ed him:  the  young  man  who        ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
had  tried  to  wrestle  McNamara 
off  the  Martha's  Vineyard  fer- 
ry; the  widow  of  Norman  Morrison,  the  Quaker  who  had  im- 
molated himself  in  front  of  the  Pentagon;  James  Farley,  a  Ma- 
rine lance  corporal  whose  face,  as  he  wept  at  the  news  of  the 
death  of  a  comrade,  had  been  immortalized  in  a  Larry  Bur- 
rows photo  that  originally  ran  in   Life  magazine;   Marlene 
Vrooman  Kramel.  an  American  nurse  in  Vietnam,  who  looked 
back  at  her  experiences  there  in  unexpected  ways;  and  finally 
Tran  Tu  Thanh,  a  middle-class,  young  Vietnamese,  recruited 
by  the  Americans  and  then  tragically  abandoned  by  them. 

In  those  same  years  that  Paul  Hendrickson  had  seen  his 
original  book  slip  away,  Robert  McNamara's  reputation 
had  steadily  lost  its  gloss.  Increasingly  he  seemed  a  relic 
from  another  age.  a  man  who  spoke  out  readily  on  all  is- 
sues save  the  one  he  was  supposed  to  speak  out  on.  He  was 
boxed  in,  impaled  by  the  very  myth  he  had  so  artfully  cre- 
ated, first  as  one  of  the  "Whiz  Kids"  at  Ford  Motor,  and 
then  at  the  Pentagon  as  the  man  who,  because  he  had  all 
the  information,  never  made  mistakes.  The  source  of  his 
power  as  a  ferocious  bureaucratic  infighter  had  always 
been  information  he  had  more  correct  information  than 
anyone  else,  and  thai  meai  the  greater  truth,  and 

therefore  he  was  never  wrong.  Hal  on  the  most  important 
call  of  his  life  he  had  been  rid  it  was  something  he 

could  not  deal  with.  He  ha<  I   ubts  about  Ameri- 

ca's involvement  in  Vietn.n  as  December  1965. 

but  he  had  ended  up  remaining  silent  in  public  on  a  policy 
of  which  he  was  the  principal  ar<  h  -  and  which  eventu- 
ally tore  the  nation  apart. 

In  1996,  Hendrickson  finally  finished  <k.  In  terms 


McNamara  was  having  a  passionate  and  rather  public  affair 
with  Joan  Braden,  a  prominent  Washington  socialite. 


his  own  uniquely  ag- 
gressive role  as  an  ad- 
vocate for  interven- 
tion in  Vietnam.  In  it 
he  said  that  the  ar- 
chitects were  wrong, 
tragically  wrong— not 
that  anyone  had  much 
doubt  about  that  by 
now.  But  it  was  an 
odd  book,  disengaged  and  cold,  without  a  voice,  almost 
completely  devoid  of  feeling.  In  400  pages,  Hendrickson 
notes,  McNamara  wrote  two  sentences  about  his  mother  and 
father  and  declined  to  give  their  names.  Above  all,  he  never 
came  to  terms  with  his  own  role  in  the  Vietnam  period,  as 
the  hit  man  for  the  administration  against  any  doubter  or 
dissenter,  the  man  who  savaged  anyone  bearing  information 
which  might  cast  doubt  upon  the  disastrous  course  they  were 
all  following. 

McNamara's  book  sold  well,  as  a  curiosity,  I  think,  the 
way  Garbo's  memoir  might  have  sold:  "McNamara  Speaks." 
It  is  not  a  book  that  in  any  real  way  advanced  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  Vietnam  period  or  brought  any  new  dimension 
to  a  tormented  figure  from  a  particularly  tragic  era.  It  in- 
spired rage  on  the  part  of  many  Vietnam  veterans,  as  they 
realized  for  the  first  time  that  the  man  who  had  been  so  im- 
portant a  decision-maker  had  changed  his  mind  about 
whether  the  war  could  be  won  and  had  remained  silent  while 
they  and  their  friends  continued  to  (Continued  on  page  251) 
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HUGO       BOSS 


Photograph  by  Richard  Avedon 


HUGO  BOSS.  645  FIFTH  AVENUE, 

NEW  YORK  NY  10022  l-800-HUGO-BOSS 
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OVER  A  CENTURY  OF  SKIN  CARING 


A  tradition  of  innovation  keeps  us 
a  few  steps  ahead. 

BIO-PERFORMANCE 
Advanced  Super  Revitalizer 

Moisturizes.  Protects.  Revitalizes.  Prevents  Oxidation. 
All  at  once.  In  a  most  energizing  formula. 

Utilizing  such  advanced  ingredients  as  Bio-EPO  and 

Bio-Hyaluronic  Acid,  our  exclusive  moisture  magnet, 

Bio-Performance  replenishes  vital  moisture 

to  the  skin  on  contact.  HKC,  a  compound  of 

essential  amino  acids,  helps  prevent  oxidation, 

a  prime  enemy  to  skin  at  any  age. 


NORDSTROM 

1-800-7-BEAUTY 
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BARCELINO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

SHOWROOM  ELLEGI 


PHILADELPHIA  -  BRITISH  AMERICAN  NEW  YORK  -  GIORGIO  PALM  BE/ 
¥  YORK  N.  Y.  10019  -  TEL.  212  -  2467034  -  FAX.  212  -  2460034 


Timeless  seduction 
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Botanical  Boost 
Speaks  Volume! 

Boost  the  volume  of  limp  locks  with 
Bam  de  Terre  Botanical  Boost™ 
Volumizing  Elixir  This  silky 
spray-on  formula  builds 
maximum  body  and  fullness 
j  from  the  inside  out  with  the 
'.  natural  body  building  powers 
j  of  white  willow  bark 
^.  and  wheat  protein. 
Botanical  Boost  fortifies 
1  hair's  internal  structure 
Ess  with  phospholipids  and 
spiruhna,  a  marine 
botanical  rich  in  amino 
acids  and  essential 
vitamins  to  build  body 
from  within.  Spray  it 
on  slightly  damp  hair 
and  blow  dry  to  build 
beautiful  body,  infuse  moisture  and  add  a  healthy  lustre  to  all  hair  types, 
especially  fine  hair.  It  also  protects  against  environmental  and  UV  damage  with  a 
Natural  Sunscreen  Complex.  Available  exclusively  in  fine  salons  nationwide. 
For  more  information,  fax  us  at  203-256-0883,  call  1-800-242-9283  or  wnte: 
Bain  de  Terre,  c/o  Zotos,  100  Tokeneke  Rd.,  Danen  CT  06820-1005. 
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Skin  Care  Breakthrough 


Don't  fade  into  fall!  Keep  summer's  golden  glow  the  healthy  way 
with  a  self-tanner.  Beauty  experts  have  just  discovered,  to  achieve 
a  natural-looking,  even  color,  skin  preparation  is  actually  more 
important  than  proper  application  of  the  self-tanner.  Here's  how  to 
get  the  most  out  of  your  self-tanner — exfoliate  first! 

•Exfoliate  thoroughly,  giving  special  attention  to  rough  zones — 
facial  patches,  elbows,  knees,  backs  of  hands  and  heels.  St.  Ives 
Swiss  Formula®  Apncot  Scrub  gently  removes  the  dull,  dead 
skin  cells  that  can  cause  an  uneven  tan  while  speeding  the  rate  of 
skin  renewal  for  smooth,  receptive  skin  with  a  healthy  glow. 

•For  best  results,  moisten  your  skin  or  soak  in  a  warm  bath  or 
shower  for  several  minutes  to  open  pores  and  soften  skin  before 
exfoliating.  Apply  scrub  in  a  gentle  circular  motion  on  your  face 
and  body,  and  in  a  soft,  upward  motion  on  your  arms  and  legs.  You 
may  want  to  use  a  wash  cloth  on  rough  or  calloused  skin. 

•Before  applying  a  self- 
tanner,  moisturize  so  the 
tanner  goes  on  more 
evenly.  For  your  body, 
use  nch  and  soothing 
St.  Ives  Swiss  Formula 
Aloe  Vera  Hand  and 
Body  Lotion. 
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Apricot  Scrub  a 


WITH  ELDER  FLOWER 

OcTuiy  xAubs  tomg  duiL  sai/tKf  cctlf 
to  wxd  dean.  fv.sk,  heaUhy  skin. 
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TOLL    FREE    NUMBER:    1 


EYEWEAR  

INSPIRED      BY 

MATURE  


Painless, 
Permanent 
Hair  Removal 

The  pain-free.- 
permanent  way 
to  get  rid  01 
unwanted  hair 
Elysee  Hair  Remova 
System  is  electrolytic 
and  works  withoul 
even  touching  the  skin.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
hold  the  hair  in  the  tweezer-like  device.  High 
frequency  energy  is  conducted  to  the  follicle  anc 
within  5  to  15  seconds  the  hair  slides  out  effortlessly, 
painlessly,  and  permanently.  Equally  effective  or 
bikini  lines  and  facial  hair,  it's  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  salon  treatments  and  comes  with  a  carrying 
case  and  instruction  booklet.  Order  now  and 
receive  free  Pre-Epilation  Cleansing  Gel  and  Post- 
Epilation  Cream.  $99.95  +  $9.50  s/h.  Credit  card 
orders  call  1-800-523-3823  or  send 
ck/mo  to  Tactica  International  Inc., 
Hjl  1173-A  2nd  Ave.,  Ste.  288, 
Dept.  VFEL9,  New 
.  York,  NY  10021 
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FRAGRANCE 


NEW     FRAGRANCES     BY     PERRY     L. 

DAYTOi'S  HUDSON'S 
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Voted  "The  Worlds 
Best"  All-Inclusive 
Resorts 


imagine  the  perfect 
Caribbean  fantasy.  Perfect 
pampering  combined  with 
unrivaled  luxurv  ai 
the  seductive  rhyi 
the  islands.  Ten  rom  n 
^^hideaways  where  evervrhv 

4mM^^  imagine  is  incl rel 

agents  worldwid 
Sandals  as  the  World' 
Ek  So  why  resort  to  Si 
I    when  you  can  e 
i    ultimate  vacation 
[    Sandals.  For  mon 
call  your  favon: 
agent  or  1-800-Sa  > 


the  caribbean's  #1 

Ol  all-incli 

luxury  resorts  for  couples  only 

iniquc  Vacations,  Inc  Is  the  worldwide  representative  lor  Sandals  Re- 
visit our  website  at  http;//www.SANDALS.com 


What's  in  Store 


Advertisement 


Troubled  by  Frizzy  Hair? 


Outdad  has  been  named  by  Vogue  one  of  the  top  stylists  in  America 

and  the  one  best  at  canng  for  frizzy  hair.  She  works  wonders  in  the  quiet 

confines  of  her  NYC  brownstone  penthouse  salon;  which  also  offers 

luxunous  facials,  manicures,  pedicures  and  waxing.  Ouidads  Deep 

Treatment  conditioner,  a  lotion  for  frizzy  hair,  has  been  featured  by 

beauty  editors  in  Allure,  Elle,  T&rC,  Harpers  Bazaar,  and  dozens 

of  others,  making  the  salon  a  haven  for  those  with  frizzy,  curly 

hair.  The  Deep  Treatment  can  be  ordered  by  mail.  For  a  free 

brochure,  call  (800)  677-HAIR  or  write/  visit  Ouidad  at  846 

Seventh  Ave.,  NY,  NY  10019.  2  oz  bottle,  $23  ppd.  VF9609. 


Take  Note:  The  accessories,  the  fragrance,  the  wardrobe — compliments  of  Alfex,  Bertolucci,  Sting,  Perry  Ellis  and  Belford. 


Don't  Eat  Without  It 


Enjoy  your  favorite  foods  without  the  worry  of  bad  breath 
or  digestion  discomfort.  New  dual-action  BreathAsure®  D 
contains  the  exclusive  BreathAsure  formula  that  works 
with  the  digestive  system  to  clean  bad  breath  internally  for 
hours.  Plus  Digestate'",  a  unique  blend  of  herbs  (including 

ginger,  chamomile  and  licorice)  to  aid  your  digestion   rn  m _^_ 

naturally  for  when  you  eat  too  fast,  eat  too  much,  or      duu action 
eat  something  that  disagrees  with  you.  Credit  card    tS£ '  )  $££, 

orders  call  1-800-314-9944.  Or  send  check  m/o  to        &L*~m 

li'fiD 
BreathAsure,    Dept    60D,    26115    Mureau    Rd..  gt£) 

Calabasas,    CA    91302.    Only    $19.95    for   4    packs 

(200  capsules)  plus  $3  s/h.  CA  residents  add  $1.65  tax. 

30-day  money  back  guarantee. 
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Breast  Boost  Without  Surgery 

Think  of  it  as  breast  implants  without  the  risks  and  I 
expense  of  surgery.  Curves'"  are  silicone  pads  that 
look,  feel,  weigh  and  even  bounce  like  real  breasts. 
So  natural  they're  undetectable.  So  comfortable 
you  may  forget  you're  wearing  them!  Worn 
outside  the  body,  they're  waterproof  and  fit  easily 
inside  any  bra  or  swim  suit.  No  adhesives  necessary. 
■  Best  of  all,  they're  incredibly 
:  comfortable  to  wear  because  they 

Cwann  to  your  body  temperature 
and  mold  to  your  breast  shape. 
i  Top  supermodels  and  actresses 
on  more  than  100  TV  shows, 
soap   operas   and   Hollywood 
films  wear  Curves,  along  with  more  than  200,000 
women  worldwide.  As  the  lead  actress  of  an  ABC-TY 
senes  says,  "Curves  have  really  improved  my  shape 
and  self-confidence.  I  look  and  feel  great  in  everything 
now."  Soft,  but  very  durable.  Curves  can  last  years 
with  easy  care.  2  Sizes:  Large  increases  you  by  lv2  to 
2  cups;  X-Large  by  2  to  2  '/2  cups.  (Order  Large  if 
you're  unsure.)  Also  comes  tinted  for  darker  skin 
tones.  30-day  guarantee,  so  order  and  give  them  a 
try.    Special   Offer:    $129.95  if  purchased  before 
0/1/96,  plus  $10  FedEx  S/H.  Call  Body  Lines8  at 
1-800-5-CURVES  (800-528-7837).  Code  VF9609. 


Without  Curves 


MOMENTS 

by 

ALF€X 

OF    SWITZERLAND 


1  -800-23-SWISS 


Available  at 

NORDSTROM 
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(Continued  from  page  244)  fight.  McNa- 
mara,  who  went  on  tour  to  promote  his 
book,  seemed  more  than  ever  before  a 
haunted  man. 

It  is  to  Hendrickson's  credit  that  in 
The  Living  and  the  Dead  he  does  for 
McNamara  what  McNamara  could 
not  do  for  himself  in  his  own  sad  little 
memoir:  he  bestows  humanity  upon 
him.  In  addition  to  everything  else, 
Hendrickson  tells  an  extraordinary  sto- 
ry that  seems  to  sum  up  the  wrenching 
experience  of  McNamara's  book  tour. 
It  is  an  incident  that  took  place  on  the 
night  of  April  25,  1995,  at  the  Kennedy 
School  of  Government  at  Harvard.  A 
Vietnam  veteran  named  John  Hurley 
got  up  to  ask  a  question.  He  was  at 
once  very  polite  and  angry;  it  seemed 
touch  and  go  whether  he  would  finish 
his  sentences,  so  powerful  was  the  emo- 
tion in  his  voice.  McNamara's  presence 
that  night,  he  said,  was  an  obscenity. 
Hurley  began  by  noting  that  the  reason 
for  going  into  Vietnam  in  the  beginning 
had  seemed  honorable  and  legitimate. 
He  had  no  argument  with  that.  But,  he 
said,  there  was  the  fact  that  McNamara 
had  clearly  changed  his  mind  very  early 
on,  perhaps  as  early  as  February  1966, 
about  whether  the  war  could  be  won. 
Then,  his  voice  cracking,  Hurley  recited 
a  list  of  the  names  of  his  comrades  who 
had  been  killed  in  Vietnam  after  that 
date.  "And  you  remained  silent.  You 
said  nothing.  You  let  30  years  pass."  As 
he  pushed  on,  Hurley  was  having  more 
and  more  trouble  speaking.  The  moder- 
ator urged  him  to  ask  his  question.  He 
listed  the  men  again.  "Why  did  they 
die,  sir?  Why  did  you  remain  silent?" 
That  was  the  real  question  he  was  ask- 
ing, not  just  for  himself  and  for  those 
men  he  had  served  with,  but  for  the 
whole  country.  Suspense  hung  in  the 
air  as  McNamara  began  to  answer. 
"You're  going  to  have  to  read  the  book 
to  get  the  answer.  There's  not  time  .  .  ." 
he  said.  But  Hurley  tried  to  speak 
again,  for  he  wanted  not  the  book  but 
this  man  himself  to  answer  why  he  had 
stayed  silent.  "Sir,  sir!"  he  said. 

Now  McNamara  was  beginning  to 
blow.  "Wait  a  minute,"  he  said  to  Hur- 
ley, "shut  up!"  There  was  an  audible 
gasp  in  the  audience.  Then  the  room 
fell  silent,  for  this  was  the  moment  of 
truth,  when  Robert  McNamara,  so  an- 
guished and  divided  a  man,  would  ex- 
plain why  he  had  not  spoken  out  in 
those  years.  And  then  Robert  McNa- 
mara gave  the  audience  his  version  of 
the  domino  theory.  □ 
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EVENTS     \  \  I)    OPPORTUNITIES 


Sa\ing 
Yoiir  Soles 

Busy  Fall  ahead  of  you?  Timberland 
invites  you  to  start  off  on  the  right  foot 
with  advice  from  fitness  guru  Kacy  Duke, 
Creative  Director  of  Aerobics  of  the 
Equinox  Club.  Join  Timberland  and 
Vanity  Fair  on  Thursday,  September  12th, 
6:00  p.m.,  at  Macy's  Herald  Square, 
in  Shoes  on  5,  for  Duke's  seminar 
on  a  balanced  lifestyle. 

The  evening  will  also  feature  an 
"Open  Your  Eyes"  fashion  presentation, 
highlighting  ways  to  mix  and  match 
Timberland  shoes  to  fit  your  own 
personal  lifestyle.  In  return  for  trying  on 
a  pair  of  Timberland  shoes,  each  guest 
will  receive  a  free  reflexology  session 
certain  to  soothe  their  soles.  Also,  enter 
to  win  a  trip  for  two  to  the  Sonoma 
Mission  Inn  Spa! 

Thursday,  September  12th  at  6:00  p.m. 
Macy's  Herald  Square,  New  York  City 

Complete  contest  rules  in  store. 


Arrive 
in  Style 

Opium  For  Men,  the  new,  fresh 
oriental  fragrance  by  Yves  Saint  Laurent, 
has  a  unique  opportunity  for  you 
to  collect  a  complete  set  of 
matching  luggage. 

The  Destinations  Luggage  Collection 
is  designed  in  deep  navy  blue  with 
terra-cotta  piping.  Each  piece  of  the 
collection  will  be  offered  as  a  free  gift 
with  any  Opium  For  Men  purchase  of 
$35.00  or  more.  Start  in  September 
with  Worldly  Destinations,  an  oversized 
bag  with  a  zippered  side  compartment. 
Collect  the  rest  throughout  the  year. 

Watch  for  Opium  For  Men  and 
The  Destinations  Luggage  Collection 
at  Bloomingdale's,  Macy's  and  fine 
department  stores  everywhere. 
Offer  is  good  while  supplies  last;  one 
per  customer. 


Fashion  and  Compassion 

Vanity  Fair  is  proud  to  participate  in  Macy's  PASSPORT  '96.  Since  1988,  Macy's 
PASSPORT  has  raised  over  $2.7  million  to  support  AIDS  research  and  treatment. 

Held  in  both  San  Francisco  and  Santa  Monica,  each  PASSPORT  series 

of  events  opens  with  the  gala  extravaganza,  "On  the  Edge:  An  Evening  of  Fashion 

and  Compassion."  Following  the  event,  join  Vanity  Fair,  Glamour,  Gourmet  and 

Details  at  the  PASSPORT  Cast  and  Crew  Parties— along  with  designers, 

supermodels  and  celebrity  guests. 

PASSPORT  IN  STORE  takes  place  on  Saturday,  offering  special  savings 
and  events  including  Vanity  Fair's  "Hollywood  Highlights"  fashion  show  of 

Liz  Claiborne's  Fall  Lines.  In  San  Francisco,  be  sure  to  attend  the 

Timberland  "Open  Your  Eyes"  presentation,  enter  their  sweepstakes  and 

take  part  in  Vanity  Fair's  many  other  special  promotions. 
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CAST  &  CREW  PARTIES 

Son  Francisco-  CLUB  TOWNSEND 
Friday,  September  20tl,,  10:00  p.m., 
177  Townsend 

Los  Angeles-  To  Be  Determined 
Friday.  September  27th,  10:00  p.m. 


MACY'S  PASSPORT  IN  STORE 

Son  Francisco-  MACY'S  Union  Square 
Saturday,  September  21st, 
10:00  a.m. -8:00  p.m. 

Santa  Monica-  MACY'S  Santa  Monica  Place 
Saturday,  September  28th, 
10:00  a.m. -8:00  p.m. 


For  general  information  on  PASSPORT.  PASSPORT  VIP  tickets,  PASSPORT  IN  STORE  tickets,  and  PASSPORT 

Cast  &  Crew  Parties,  call  the  PASSPORT  '96  Hotline  at  415-393-3050.   For  general  seating  in  San  Francisco,  call 

BASS  at  510-762-BASS.   For  general  seating  in  Los  Angeles,  call  TicketMaster  at  213^80-3232. 


JHMH 


Tess  Cambridge,  MA 
Oxigene  Bal  Harbour,  FL 
Jimmy's  New  York,  NY 


*» 


w 


Name:  Fairuza  Balk.  Age:  22.  Credits:  Return  to  Oz;  Gas  Food  Lodging;  Things  to  Do  in  Denver  When  You're  Dead;  The  Craft. 
Current  project:  The  Island  of  Dr.  Moreau,  as  Marlon  Brando's  daughter.  Worst  thing  about  it:  "It  was  hot  and  hard  be- 
cause we  were  in  the  rain  forest.  Strange  problems  came  up,  like  finding  snakes  in  a  parking  lot."  Idol:  "Harvey  Keitel's  brilliant, 
and  he's  such  a  gentle  man.  He  really  reciprocates  energy  on  the  set."  Nickname:  "They  call  me  Ru."  Like  RuPaul?  "I  wish  I  were 
as  beautiful  as  he  is.  I'm  telling  you,  he's  got  more  style  and  flair  than  90  percent  of  the  women  I  know."  Favorite  drinks:  "White 
Russians,  carrot  juice,  and  coffee."  Possession:  "My  little  bear.  He  goes  everywhere  with  me.  I  put  this  miniature  bondage  bracelet 
around  his  neck  to  keep  his  head  on."  -MICHAEL  MUSTO 
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Photograph  by  EIKA  AOSHIMA 
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Vroom,  vroom— 
what  a  chassis! 
Finally,  a  date 
for  kitt  the  won- 
der car.  G.M. 
has  peeled  the 
wraps  from  its 
remarkable  new 
ride,  the  Impact,  and 

MICHAEL  SHNAYERSON'S  The  Car  That  Could. 
The  Inside  Story  of  GM's  Revolutionary  Electric- 
Vehicle  (Random  House)  takes  us  under 
her  bodacious  hood.  ! 

From  auto's  bio  to  autobio:  the  in- 
destructible Chevy  Nova  of  newspaper  ' 
columnists.  JIMMY  BRESLIN,  has  writ- 
ten /  Want  to  Thank  My  Brain  for  Re- 
membering Me  (Little,  Brown),  a  medi 
tation  on  life  and  all  its  noble  vagaries. 
The  only  Gingrich  I'd  pull  into  my 
lifeboat  is  CANDACE  GINGRICH, 
whose  The  Accidental  Activist:  A 
Personal  and  Political  Memoir  . 
(Scribner)  courageously  takes  on  ^SS 
her  hypocritical  homophobe  broth- 
er and  lends  insight  into  the  former  U.P.S.  truck  loader's 
life.  This  month's  biographies  include  JANET  WALLACH'S 
Desert  Queen:  The  Extraordinary  Life  of  Gertrude  Bell  ( Dou- 
bleday),  a  tribute  to  the  powerful  and  adventurous  woman 
behind  T.  E.  Lawrence's  military  successes;  NELL  IRVIN 
PAINTER'S  Sojourner  Truth  (Norton),  the  story  of  an  ex-slave 
who  transformed  herself  into  a  radical  abolitionist;  CHARLES 


Top  to  bottom:  Buddy  Holly  is  the  subject  of  a  biography 

by  Philip  Norman;  Portrait  of  Mother,  by  Aleksandr  Rodchenko, 

1924,  from  The  Soviet  Photograph,  1924-1937; 

Michael  Shnayerson,  author  of  The  Car  That  Could. 


WINECOFF'S  Split  Image:  The  Life  of  Anthony  Perkins 
(Dutton),  which  probes  the  public  and  private  personas 
of  the  man  whose  face  still  haunts  women  showering 
in  roadside  motels;  and  PHILIP  NORMAN'S  Rave  On: 
The  Biography  of  Buddy  Hol- 
ly (Simon  &  Schuster),  which 
gushingly  immortalizes  the 
nerdy  50s  god  of  the  Fender 
Stratocaster. 

Also  consider;  Bad-boy 
novelist  LARRY  BROWN'S 
riveting  Father  and  Son 
(Algonquin)  pits  an  angry, 
evil  man  against  a  righteous 
sheriff.  The  wonderful  white 
world  of  Waspy  lawyers  dom- 
inates LOUIS  BEGLEY'S  About  Schmidt 
(Knopf).  A  happily  married  tabloid  col- 
umnist is  enchanted  by  a  beautiful  dame's 
siren  song  in  COLIN  HARRISON'S 
Manhattan  Nocturne  (Crown).  A  cen- 
tury's worth  of  landscapes  devastated 
by  war  are  excavated  in  DONOVAN  WEBSTER'S 
Aftermath  (Pantheon).  Art,  politics,  and  the  masses— 
MARGARITA  TUPITSYN'S  The  Soviet  Photograph, 
1924-1937  (Yale)  is  the  first  published  history  of  avant- 
garde  Soviet  photography.  Finally,  the  Rat  Pack  of 
poetry  SEAMUS  HEANEY,  DEREK  WALCOTT,  and  the  late 
JOSEPH  BRODSKY  do  a  Nobel-laureate  poets'  roast  of 
that  emblematic  Yankee  wordsmith,  in  Homage  to  Robert 
Frost  (Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux).  Man,  that  Bobby  Frost, 
he  was  one  swinging  cat!  — elissa  schappell 


Arnold  Scaosi, 

An  Uncommon  Won 
by  Hannah  Pakula  (Sim  >, 
and  After  All,  by  Mary  Tyler  Mo  • 
"I  try  to  read  two  books  at  a  time-,  othm 
how  can  you  ever  read  as  much  as 
you  el  like  to?  Both  books  are  about  vi    \>  strong 
women  who  had  really  difficult  lives. " 
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Tipper  Gore, 

Second  Liidy.  photographer: 

Geisha:  The  Life, 

the  Voices,  the  Art, 

byjodi  Cobb  (Knopf). 

"In  this  stunningly  beautiful  book. 

Jodi  Cobb  unveih 

the  mysteries  of  the  geisha  life  at 

the  heart  of  Japanese 

society,  and  vividly  captures 

the  ceremonial 

and  private  world  of  these 

human  works  of  art." 


Jimmy  Buffelt, 

musician,  novelist: 

The  Unknown  Shore, 

by  Patrick  0  Brian  (Norton). 

"I  think,  he  is  the  best 

seafaring  storywriter  I've  read 

since  Joseph  Conrad. " 


Jada  Pinkett,  actress: 

Talking  Back:  Thinking  Feminist, 

Thinking  Black, 

by  bell  hooks  (South  End  Press). 
"This  book  is  enlightening 

because  it  offers  a 
more  sophisticated  view  of 

the  world  through 

the  eyes  of  a  mature  black 

woman." 
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On  board  The  Porpoise  with 
Patrick  and  Anthony  Wayne 
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Intro  to  Glossies  101 

The  Magazine  Journalism  Aptitude  Test 


Dear  Current  Resident: 

Have  you  considered  a  career  in  the  fast-paced  world  of  mag- 
azine journalism?  Several  prestigious  universities,  such  as  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  New  York  University, 
and  Columbia  University,  now  offer  graduate  courses  in  this 
exciting  field.  But  if  these  places  are  too  far  from  where  you 
live,  you  might  want  to  enroll  for  an  equivalency  degree  from 
the  At-Home™  School  of  Magazine  Journalism.  If  you're  in- 
terested, simply  take  the  following  Magazine  Journalism  Apti- 
tude Test.  Use  a  No.  2  pencil  in  answering  the  questions,  and 
remember:  you  can  be  a  Magazine  Journalism  School  gradu- 
ate—or compete  with  one. 


The  daughter  of  a  celebrity  graduates  from  Brown  and  moves 
to  New  York.  As  a  magazine's  editor  in  chief,  do  you: 

A)  profile  her  as  New  York's  new  "it  girl":  filmmaker, 
fashion  designer,  poet,  girlfriend  of  Spike  Jonze; 

B)  make  her  a  contributing  editor  of  your  magazine, 
covering  the  Internet,  screenwriting,  and  other  children  of 
celebrities; 

C)  document  her  courageous  week  working  for  a  needle- 
exchange  program; 

D)  throw  her  a  party  at  Bowery  Bar  when  she  launches  her 
own  magazine  about  Generation  X? 


You  are  an  editor  at  a  new  political  magazine  trying  to  appeal 
to  the  MTV  generation.  Do  you: 

A)  ask  Mira  Sorvino  which  young  Hollywood  actor  she 
thinks  would  make  the  sexiest  president; 

B)  ask  Gwyneth  Paltrow  and  Brad  Pitt  to  debate  whether 
a  woman  can  be  president; 

C)  ask  Ralph  Fiennes  what  Roseanne  would  do  if 
she  were  president; 

D)  ask  the  cast  of  Friends  what  they  would  do  if  they 
were  Congress? 

u.  You're  an  editor,  and  a  story  you've  received  about  the 
Hell's  Angels  isn't  quite  as  topical  and  hard-hitting  as  you  were 
led  to  believe  it  would  be.  Do  you: 

A)  throw  a  fit,  kill  the  story,  and  scream  at  the  writer  that 
he'll  never  write  for  the  magazine  again; 

B)  call  the  magazine's  publisher  to  see  if  the  Hell's  Angels 
are  advertisers; 

C)  call  the  Hell's  Angels'  publicist  to  see  if  they  have 
anything  new  coming  out— "You  know,  like  a  Web  site  or 
line  of  ties,  a  la  Jerry  Garcia"; 

D)  simply  scrawl  under  the  headline  "On  the  eve  of  the 
27th  anniversary  of  Altamont,  we  look  at  the  Hell's  Angels- 
still  taking  the  road  less  traveled,"  and  go  to  lunch? 

4.  On  your  desk  are  four  press  releases.  Which  do  you  choose 
for  a  story? 

A)  The  one  about  Colin  Powell's  barber. 

B)  The  one  about  virtual  bowling. 

C)  The  one  about  John  Tesh's  courageous  commitment  to 
pediatric  aids. 

D)  The  one  from  the  publicist  who  also  represents, 
coincidental ly,  the  Golden  Door,  Nobu, 

and  Prada. 

(Continued  on  page  264)         ^^         \       ]      i^j 
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Intro  to  Glossies  101 

(Continued  from  page  263) 

u.  You  are  writing  up  your  interview  with  Ralph  Fiennes  for  a 
glossy  monthly.  Which  of  the  following  lead-ins  do  you  choose? 

A)  "As  the  plane  descends  through  the  yellow  Los  Angeles 
haze,  the  first-class  stewardess  brings  me  another  glass  of 
champagne  and  asks  me  to  put  my  seat  up." 

B)  "Los  Angeles.  The  Ivy.  Gold  watches,  no  ties, 
the  smell  of  power.  I'm  seated  at  the  best  table  and 
Ralph  Fiennes  is  late." 

C)  "Floating  like  a  solitary  Puck  around  the  Fox  back  lot, 
Ralph  Fiennes  looks  much  more  lonely  than  a  movie  star  has 
a  right  to  be.  When  I  tell  him  this,  he  turns  ghostly  pale, 
wraithlike.  'How  did  you  know  that?'  he  asks,  almost  pleading 


U.  Which  of  the  following  statements  has  the  most  journalistic 
integrity? 

A)  Jennifer  Aniston  is  the  new  Lisa  Kudrow. 

B)  Ralph  Fiennes  is  the  new  Laurence  Olivier. 

C)  Joaquin  Phoenix  is  the  new  River  Phoenix. 

D)  Ralph  Fiennes  is  the  new  Kenneth  Branagh. 

E)  Bjork  is  the  new  Charo. 

I.  You  are  an  editor  at  an  avant-garde  art  journal.  When  a  piece 
you  get  in  seems  too  readable,  do  you: 

A)  translate  all  the  most  common  words  into  German; 

B)  insert  parentheses  into  several  words  to  expose  the 
phallocentrism  of  language-for  example:  t(he); 

C)  remove  all  the  punctuation; 

D)  print  the  whole  article  in  the  Cyrillic  alphabet? 


A  scandal  has  emerged  about  a  major  advertiser.  Do  you: 

A)  ignore  it  completely; 

B)  run  a  favorable  story  with  vague  allusions  to  "recent  woes" 
in  the  last  paragraph; 

C)  run  an  article  documenting  the  advertiser's  wife's 
courageous  journey  to  the  rain  forest? 


You're  a  fashion  editor.  Which  of  the  following  ideas  for  a 
fashion  shoot  seems  problematic? 

A)  From  Famine  to  Gamine:  12th  anniversary  of  Ethiopian 
tragedy.  Kate  Moss,  David  Bowie.  Iman.  Tribal  chic.  Peter 
Beard. 

B)  From  Catwalk  to  Dog  Food:  homeless  chic.  Linda, 
Christy,  Naomi.  Homeless  women,  a  homeless  shelter— but  in 
the  middle  of  Hollywood.  Avedon. 

C)  From  Belle  de  Jour  to  Bellevue:  mental  chic.  Helmut 
Newton.  Nadja  Auermann.  Shock  therapy.  Big  hair.  Real 
orderlies. 

D)  From  Basic  Black  to  Basic  Smack:  Amber,  Shalom. 
Junkie  chic.  Bad  makeup, 

bad  hair,  great  cheekbones. 
Garbage  cans. 
Nan  Goldin. 

E)  None  of  the  above. 


III.  The  word  "brooding,"  to  describe  a  movie  star, 
actually  means: 

A)  sexy; 

B)  Semitic,  Greek,  or  Italian; 

C)  heterosexual; 

D)  bad  personality; 

E)  nothing. 

—DAVID  COLMAN  AND  JONATHAN  ADLER 
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CRIME  of  the  CENTURY 

WHEN    INNOCENCE   WAS    MURDERED   TWICE 
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■  ■  WILLIAM  NICHOLSf 
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PBS  poster  boy  Charlie  Rose 
and  Mort  Zuckerman,  his  sidekick  stand-in, 
trade  air  kisses  and  show  just  what 
jolly  mates  they  are. 


Times  columnist  Abe  Rosenthal 
ignores  Martha  Stewart's  lecture  on 
table  manners. 


GOOD     TIMES 

The  ongoing  celebration  of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
Adolph  S.  Ochs's  purchase  of  The  New  York  Times 
(founded  45  years  earlier)  culminated  in  a  black-tie  af- 
fair at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  At  the  museum's 
Temple  of  Dendur.  nearly  500  of  the  city's  opinion -mak- 
ers—a  group  that  included  surprisingly  few  of  the  paper's 
current  editorial  staff— were  serenaded  by  100  violinists, 
treated  to  speeches  by  Mayor  Giuliani  and  Governor  Pata- 
ki  (neither  of  whom  was  endorsed  by  the  Times),  and  sub- 
jected to  a  one-act  play  based  on  the  correspondence  of 
Ochs  and  his  wife,  Effie.  by  Wendy  Wasserstein  and  the 
former  Butcher  of  Broadway  himself.  Frank  Rich. 


I.  M.  Pei  appears  to  be  explaining  the  principles 
of  feng  sfiui  to  former  assistant  secretary  of  state 
Richard  Holbrooke. 


Pat  Suckley  makes  her  point  with 
Ahmet  Ertegun. 


Arnold  Scaasi  and  Chessy  Rayner  parade  in  the  shadow  of  the  goddess 
Sakhmet  by  the  Temple  of  Dendur. 


Is  that  Times  patriarch  Arthur  "Punch"  Sulzberger 
doing  his  famous  Boris  Karloff  impersonation? 


IL    DUCHIN 

1  m  used  to  playing  at  other  people's  parties,"  ob- 

I  serves  bandleader  Peter  Duchin  on  the  occasion  of 

I  the  cocktail  party  thrown  by  seven  of  his  closest 

friends  marking  the  publication  of  his  memoirs.  Ghost 

'  a  Chance.  Duchin's  Combo  entertained  at  the 

m  Library's  Garden  Court,  and  many  of  the 

including  Amanda  Burden,  Bill  Blass,  and 

unwald— appeared  to  have  leapt  straight 

:s  of  the  book.  "I'm  not  used  to  having    a7^ 
■  ;  I .  forme,"  Duchin  says.  "I  due  it."    foractre 


cool  Peter  Duchin  has  a  warm  greeting 
actress  Debra  Monk. 
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Photographs  by  DAFYDD  JONES 
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Illustration  by  BRUCE  McCALL 
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Candice  Bergen,  winter  1992 


J.P.  TOD'  S  Boutiques;  New  York  -  Beverly  Hills  -  Bal  Harbour  -  Manhasset  -  call  800  4JP  TODS 
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Regine  keeps  on 
dancing 


V 

egine  Chou- 
kroun  claims 
to   have    in- 
vented the 
discotheque. 

Even  if  that's  not  true, 

at  one  time  she  actually 

did  own  19  clubs  around 

the  world.  Now,  as  she 

works  on  her  memoirs, 

george  wayne   takes   a 

twirl  with  the  undisputed 

Queen  of  the  Night. 

George  Wayne:  How  was  your  summer  in 
Saint-Tropez,  Queen  Regine? 
Regine:  I  am  finishing  writing  my  book  about 
the  clubs;  it  will  be  a  very  serious  book,  but, 
of  course,  we  will  talk  about  the  people  who  came  to 
these  clubs.  It  will  be  out  next  year. 
G.W.  Queen  Regine,  what  happened  when  you  and  your 
son,  Lionel  Rotcage,  were  arrested  on  that  American 
Airlines  flight  after  he  lit  a  cigarette? 
R.  We  were  in  business  class,  and  let  me  tell  you, 
for  seven  years  I  traveled  with  American  Airlines.  So 
I  am  known.  I'm  a  V.I. P.  They  bring  me  to  the 
plane.  They  make  a  lot  of  chichi. 
G.W.  But  then,  if  you  dare  to  express  your  feelings, 
they  think  you  're  threatening  them. 
R.  Exactly!  Now,  my  son  has  a  little  girl,  and  she 
wanted  to  go  to  the  toilet,  so  he  stood  up  with  his 
daughter  and  took  her.  Now  he's  in  the  smoking 
section.  And  he  decided  to  have  a  cigarette.  One 
second  after,  a  steward  rapped  him  on  the  shoul- 
der and  said,  'Kill  that!'  Lionel  told  him  he  was 
just  waiting  for  his  daughter  in  the  toilet.  But  he 
runs  back  and  gets  the  purser.  A  very  aggres- 
sive woman.  So  he  put  out  the  cigarette  and 
gave  it  to  her.  I  think  she  took  it  very  badly. 
And  she  said,  'The  captain  says  if  you  light 
another  cigarette  he  will  land  the  plane.' 
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Lionel  told  her  he  understood  and  she  should  stop  threaten- 
ing him.  She  left,  goes  to  the  captain.  He  comes  back  and 
says,  'You've  just  threatened  my  crew.'  My  son  told  him  it 
was  the  reverse.  The  captain  said  he  didn't  want  to  hear  it 
and  he  was  going  to  land  the  plane.  He  was  hysterical.  It  was 
a  nightmare.  They  said  we  were  landing  in  Boston  to  refuel. 
They  were  lying.  They  put  us  in  jail. 
G.W.  They  put  Regine  in  a  filthy  prison  cell?! 
R.  Exactly.  We  were  fingerprinted.  They  took  pictures  like 
,fc»   we  were  criminals. 

G.W.  Tell  me  a  little  about  Regine  Choukroun's  life. 
R.  I  was  born  in  Belgium,  and  I  grew  up  in  Paris.  And  I 
^     decided  very  early  to  become  somebody  very  famous. 
*N       You  know,  I  invented  the  discotheque.  I  invented  the  col- 
ored lighting  for  the  disco.  I  made  the  twist  very  famous. 
G.W.  What  was  your  first  club? 

R.  Chez  Regine  in  1957.  In  1962,  I  opened  New 
Jimmy's.  In  1973,  I  opened  in  Brazil;  in 
'76,  New  York.  Then  19  clubs  on  three 
continents. 

G.W.  How  many  clubs  are  still 
open? 

R.  Six.  I'm  also  a  singer, 
an  actress. 

G.W.    And    a    drama 
queen.  And  you  still  love 
the  nightlife. 
I    R.  I  still  love  to  dance 
'   until  six  in  the  morning. 
'    G.W.   Did  you   really 
teach  the  Duke  of  Wind- 
'   sor  how  to  do  the  twist? 
■    R.  Yes.  One  night  I  received 
f   a  call  from  the  personal  secre- 
tary of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Windsor.  One  hour  later  they 
arrived  at  the  cafe.  And  that  was 
the  beginning  of  a  very,  very  strong 
friendship. 

G.W.    Who   was  one  of  the  first 
celebrities  you  ever  met? 
R.  [Porfirio]  Rubirosa. 
G.W.  Did  you  ever  see  that  legendary 
"thing"? 

R.  Yes.  [Laughs.] 

G.W.  Was  it  as  big  as  legend  has  it? 
R.  Absolutely.  But  that  was  not  his 
first  quality.  He  was  a  very  fabulous 
man,  and  a  very  good  friend. 
G.W.  Any  diva  has  to  be  an  egoma- 
niac. So  I  suppose  you  are  one,  too. 
R.  No,  no.  I  don't  have  a  big  ego. 
I'm  the  only  diva  without  a  big  ego. 
G.W.   Regine   has  seen   much. 
What  keeps  her  interested  in  life? 
R.  I'm  a  very  curious  person.  I 
think  every  morning  is  a  new 
adventure.  And  every  night 
also. 
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VALLEY  OF  THE 

DOLES 

At  35,  Elizabeth  Hanford  was  the  perfect  hybrid  of  driven  career  woman  and 

southern  belle.  When  she  met  Bob  Dole,  a  senator  with  his  eyes  on 

the  White  House,  it  seemed  he  would  further  her  ambition  as  she  softened  his  edges. 

But  her  husband's  demons  are  beyond  Liddy's  reach — and  his  final 

campaign  may  destroy  her  dreams  as  well  as  his.  GAIL  SHEEHY  examines  the 

Faustian  bonds  of  a  marriage  made  in  Washington 


he  fund-raiser  at  Charlotte  Ford's  Manhattan 
town  house  finished  late.  The  weather  turned 
mean.  Commissioner  Elizabeth  Hanford  Dole, 
then  secretary  of  transportation  and  the  only 
woman  in  President  Reagan's  Cabinet,  was 
misinformed  about  the  time  of  the  last  shuttle  back  to 
Washington.  She  couldn  't  make  the 
plane.  Angry  and  frustrated,  she 
blew  up  at  her  staffers:  Incompe- 
tents! Couldn 't  they  even  get  a 
schedule  straight?  Back  in  the  cat- 
she  was  accompanied  as  usual  by 
her  husband's  friend  David  Owen, 
the  Kansan  who  had  been  Bob 
Dole 's  confidant  since  before  he  be- 
came a  senator.  Finally  she  coughed 
up  an  apology.  Tlien  she  turned  to 
Owen,  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  made 
one  of  the  most  revealing  remarks 
he  can  remember. 

"You  know,  I  just  don  7  have  any- 
body I  can  talk  to.  " 

Says  Owen,  "That's  a  lonely  lady. " 

Nobody  can  be  president  with- 
out a  partner.  People  think  of 
the  Clintons  as  a  unique  power- 
sharing  political  partnership.  How 


soon  we  forget.  Long  before  Hillary  became  Our  Lady 
of  Perpetual  Investigation,  Bob  Dole  was  proudly  crow- 
ing about  his  "independent,  high-powered  woman"  and 
their  "lifelong  partnership  of  equals."  The  title  of  the 
Doles'  joint  biography,  Unlimited  Partners  (originally 
published  during  the  1988  campaign),  said  it  all.  That 
book  even  started  with  an  entry 
by  Elizabeth,  who  had  left  her 
first  Cabinet  position,  as  Reagan's 
secretary  of  transportation,  to 
campaign  for  her  husband.  She 
wrote,  "I  had  spent  the  better 
part  of  a  lifetime  arguing  that 
women  should  be  able  to  make 
their  own  choices,  to  define  their 
own  contributions  to  society." 

This  year— the  year  of  the  si- 
lenced partner  -the  new,  politically 
corrected  edition  begins  with  Bob. 
Elizabeth's  original  opening  has 
been  moved  back  to  page  271, 
and  the  sentence  now  reads,  "I 
had  spent  the  better  part  of  a 
lifetime  arguing  that  women 
should  be  able  to  define  our  own 
contributions  to  society."  The 
choices  are  gone,  rubbed  away 
by  time,  by  Hillary's  mistakes,  and 
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by  the  political  tempest  raging  over 
the  role  of  women— again. 

Elizabeth  Hanford  Dole  is  the  least 
known  of  the  four  ambitious  politicians 
running  flat  out  in  the  current  presi- 
dential race.  This  is  surprising,  given 
the  historic  gender  gap  which  threat- 
ens her  husband's  candidacy,  but  it  is 
not  unintentional.  She  has  been  oper- 
ating mostly  as  a  stealth  surrogate.  On 
leave  from  her  current  post  as  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Red  Cross,  Mrs. 
Dole— who  always  returns  to  the  unas- 
sailable role  of  wife  during  campaigns- 
has  assumed  a  retrograde,  un-Hillary 
posture.  She  is  frequently  dispatched 
by  her  husband's  campaign  to  niche 
markets  where  she  speaks  to  Christian 
conservatives  about  her  spiritual  renewal. 
While  softening  her  own  careerist  re- 
sume, this  is  meant  to  assuage  the  fun- 
damentalists' doubts  about  Bob  Dole, 
a  man  who  reportedly  quipped  that  he 
might  vote  for  Pat  Robertson  if  the 
evangelist  could  return  the  use  of  his 
war-damaged  arm.  Elizabeth  also  tries 
to  be  Bob  Dole's  political-message  mind- 
er, the  white  gloves  over  his  perverse 
refusal  to  follow  a  campaign  plan.  She 
is  the  prompter  in  interviews  who  at- 
tempts to  complete  his  often  unfo- 
cused answers  and  apply  emollient  to 
the  abrasions  he  continually  inflicts 
on  staff,  interviewers,  and,  most  recently, 
entire  blocs  of  voters  (including  pro- 
lifers  and  pro-choicers,  N.A.A.C.P. 
members,  and  public-health  activists). 

It  was  not  always  thus.  Back  in  '76, 
as  the  new  wife  of  the  Republican 
vice-presidential  candidate,  Elizabeth 
was  feisty  enough  to  claim,  "I  wasn't 
going  to  spend  the  whole  campaign 
answering  reporters'  questions  with  a 
demure  'I  don't  do  issues.'  /  did  do  is- 
sues. Six  days  a  week.  The  genie 
couldn't  be  put  back  into  the  bottle." 
She  had  10  years  of  government  ex- 
perience then.  In  1984,  as  a  Cabinet 
officer  working  for  her  fourth  president, 
she  earned  the  b  Jiy  laugh  at 

the  capital's  annua)  Gridiron  Dinner. 
Bob  was  at  the  lectern.  He  stated  that 
under  no  circuir  aid  Dole 

be  a  candidate  for  pi  ;ar. 

But  Elizabeth  ro 

"Speak  for  yoi 
she  said. 

By   1988  she  had 
into  presidential  campc 
more  zeal  oftentimes  than  the  desig- 
nated candidate.  "We've  got  two  Doles 
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here,  both  of  whom  are  qualified  to  be 
president  of  the  United  States,"  went 
the  standard  opening  gambit  of  cam- 
paign staffer  David  Owen.  In  Texas, 
he  recalls,  he  began  leaving  it  out  and 
Elizabeth  noticed.  "You  know,  Dave," 
she  told  the  operative,  "I  really  like 
when  you  say  either  Dole  could  be 
president,  and  I  think  it  would  be  real 
good  if  you  would  say  that  every  time." 
But  this  year's  Elizabeth  Dole— a 
woman  who  was  leaping  barriers  be- 
fore Hillary  Rodham  was  out  of  high 
school— is  playing  it  safe.  Hedging  her 
bets.  No  longer  testing  the  limits.  In 
short,  she  is  doing  her  old  chameleon 
trick,  which  Hillary,  the  unbending 
activist,  cannot  pull  off.  Elizabeth  has 
been  Democrat  and  Republican,  clos- 
et feminist  and  strict  Christian,  power- 
coupler  and  traditionalist  (but  never  a 
mother),  longtime  government  bu- 
reaucrat and  champion  of  the  anti- 
government  conservative  line.  Navi- 
gating her  way  through  incarnation 
after  incarnation,  she  has  consolidat- 
ed her  political  power  on  her  own 
and  through  her  husband,  without 
ever  appearing  unladylike  or  becom- 
ing a  target  for  sustained  attack.  The 
tactic  she  uses  is  one  that  successful 
women  of  her  generation  all  under- 
stand: she  never  announces  the  ambi- 
tions behind  her.  pleasing  smile. 

The  similarities  between 
Mrs.  Dole  and  Mrs. 
Clinton  are  often  cit- 
ed: both  are  ardent 
Methodists  raised  in 
affluence,  educated  as 
lawyers.  But  Hillary 
Rodham  Clinton  is  a 
litigator  by  trade  and  temperament, 
part  of  a  generation  of  women  who 
rattled  glass  ceilings  in  every  field.  Eliz- 
abeth Hanford  Dole  is  a  conciliator, 
a  mediator,  a  product  of  the  1950s 
Silent  Generation,  whose  females  faced 
not  a  glass  ceiling  but  a  lead  ceiling. 
Only  the  shrewdest  slipped  through. 

Even  today,  Elizabeth  can  make  her 
traditional  feminine  training  work  for 
her  as  a  bureaucrat.  During  the  pro- 
longed and  violent  Pittston  coal  strike, 
centered  in  Virginia  in  1989,  she  disre- 
garded warnings  that  as  secretary  of  la- 
bor si  Idn't  get  involved.  She  asked 
the  two  principals,  Paul  Douglas,  the 
chairman  of  ihe  Pittston  Coal  Compa- 
ny, and  Rich  Trumka,  head  of  the 


United  Mine  Workers,  to  her  office. 
Greeting  the  two  enemies  in  her  re- 
ception room  like  a  southern  hostess, 
she  coaxed  them,  "Paul,  Rich,  why  don't 
you  come  on  in  and  sit  down  with 
me?"  After  45  minutes  of  chest  beat- 
ing by  the  men,  Mrs.  Dole  invited 
them  to  stay  for  lunch  but  then  sud- 
denly excused  herself— the  White  House 
was  calling.  She  left  them  alone  for  an 
hour  until  some  of  the  hot  air  went  out 
of  their  egos.  "So  we  wound  up  hav- 
ing lunch  together,"  Douglas  remem- 
bers, chuckling,  "without  her  being 
there."  He  was  totally  unaware  that  Mrs. 
Dole  had  arranged  the  ruse.  (The  strike 
was  settled  several  months  later.) 

Underneath  her  soft,  custardy  vow- 
els, however,  Elizabeth  may  be  even 
tougher  than  Hillary.  "She  has  one 
strength  that  she  doesn't  trust  herself  in 
and  she  probably  should  more  .  .  .  she's 
a  great  gut  fighter,"  asserts  Robert  Davis, 
former  counsel  at  the  Department  of 
Labor.  "At  a  certain  point,  when  the 
big  one  comes  up,  the  briefing  book 
closes,  the  pen  goes  down,  and  she 
goes  out  and  wins  that  son  of  a  bitch." 

But  these  days  butter  wouldn't  melt 
in  her  mouth.  Michael  Barone,  a  con- 
servative political  writer,  having  heard 
Mrs.  Dole's  rote  campaign  speech,  says, 
"A  warning  should  be  passed  out  to 
diabetics— after  10  minutes,  they'll  suf- 
fer from  sugar  shock."  Behind  the  scenes 
she  and  Mari  Maseng  Will,  a  close  friend 
and  author  of  Bob  Dole's  disastrous' 
response  to  this  year's  State  of  the  Union 
message,  are  the  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dis  through  which  the  power  brokers 
attempting  entrance  to  Dole's  world 
are  channeled  or  blocked.  According 
to  Davis,  now  a  counsel  to  the  Dole 
campaign,  Elizabeth  is  "deeply  involved 
in  who's  coming  to  the  campaign  with 
policy  ideas,  what  are  they  thinking? 
Are  they  advancing  the  senator's  agen- 
da? Does  it  make  sense?" 

But  there  are  those  who  believe  that 
Elizabeth  Dole's  role  is  as  uncertain  as 
the  state  of  imbalance  in  which  her  hus- 
band has  always  kept  his  Senate  staff 
and  previous  campaign  teams.  Dole  as- 
sociates say  that  he  ignores  his  wife 
when  she  tries  to  be  affectionate  in  pub- 
lic and  that  in  private  he  has  reverted 
to  type— a  loner.  The  Doles  communi- 
cate by  phone  and  memo.  Elizabeth  had 
to  make  an  appointment  to  see  the  sen- 
ator in  his  office  to  discuss  a  major 
family  decision.  "The  word  around  Wash- 


I     "They  were  attracted  to  each 
I  other,  but  it  was  more  of  a 

usiness  association,  and  certainly 
that's  what  its  evolved  into. 


ington  today,"  says  a  top  TV  journalist, 
"is  that  Dole  has  no  friends.  Including 
his  wife." 

"It's  struck  me  that  it's  a  very  sep- 
arated marriage,  at  least  since  back  in 
'88,"  surmises  a  senior  campaign  ad- 
viser. Another  intimate  associate,  a  man 
who  served  many  years  with  Bob 
Dole,  believes  the  distancing  of  the 
Doles  started  in  '83.  "They  kept  their 
own  schedules.  I  would  be  with  one 
or  the  other  quite  often  and  about  the 
only  contact  they  seemed  to  have  was 
on  the  telephone." 

During  the  1996  primary  season  Eliz- 
abeth Dole  was  mostly  off-camera. 
On  a  rare  60  Minutes  appearance,  she 
gave  Lesley  Stahl  the  silent  treatment 
when  the  correspondent  referred  to  her 
as  "Liddy"  (the  childhood  nickname 
she  gave  herself).  Ever  since  she  ran 
for  president  of  her  Boyden  High 
School,  at  the  time  of  the  ascension 
of  the  new  monarch  of  Great  Britain, 
Elizabeth  Hanford  has  been  attempt- 
ing to  create  a  regal  identity.  It  nev- 
er quite  takes:  Time  emblazoned  the 
detested  nickname  on  a  recent  cover, 
and  last  April  it  showed  up  on  ban- 
ners for  "Liddy  Day"  in  her  home- 
town of  Salisbury,  North  Carolina. 

It  looked  for  a  while  as  if  Elizabeth 
Dole,  who,  according  to  one  former  aide, 
is  "very,  very  sensitive  to  what  she 
reads  in  the  papers,"  would  never  give 
any  other  reporter  a  chance  to  see  her 
up  close.  "We  have  no  schedule  for  re- 
lease to  the  press,"  her  campaign  office 
repeated  again  and  again  as  four  months 
passed  and  Mrs.  Dole  went  through 
two  press  secretaries  and  moved  on  to 
a  third.  At  one  point,  calls  for  Mrs. 
Dole  were  routed  through  her  hus- 
band's press  secretary.  Nelson  Warfield, 
but  in  a  follow-up  to  her  office  a  week 
later,  I  was  told,  "I  don't  know  who 
you  are.  I  don't  know  who  Nelson 
Warfield  is.  Never  heard  of  him."  Fi- 
nally, after  doing  70  interviews  all  around 
her,  I  was  granted  an  audience  in  June. 


I  enter  Washington,  D.C.,  through 
the  Elizabeth  Dole  portal,  oth- 
erwise known  as  Union  Sta- 
tion. (In  1983,  in  her  first  month 
as  secretary  of 
transportation, 
she  earmarked 
$70  million  to 
transform   it   into   a 
soaring  modern  cathe- 
dral.) I  had  last  inter- 
viewed her  in   1987, 
when  she  was  the  most 
powerful  female  pres- 
ence in  Washington, 
nien  in  the  fourth  year 
of  her  first  Cabinet 
post,  she  commanded 
over  100,000  employees  in  the  Rea 
gan  revolution.  Here  was  a  woman 
who  enjoyed  opening  seaways  and  sell- 
ing railroads  and  being  piped  aboard 
a  Coast  Guard  cutter  (albeit  totter- 
ing up  the  gangplank  in  three-inch 
heels)  as  the  first  woman  ever  to  head 
a  branch  of  the  U.S.  armed  forces. 

This  time,  with  the  rest  of 
headquarters  in  tur- 
moil, Mrs.  Dole's  of- 
fice is  an  immaculate 
stage.  Appointed  with 
rented  Georgian  wing 
chairs,  a  sofa,  and 
coffee  table,  the  room 
is  a  chat-show  set— 
and  so  feminine  one 


FOR  BETTER    OR  WORSE 
From  top:  Elizabeth  takes  the  veil  at  39, 
becoming  Mrs.  Bob  Dole  in  December  1975; 
Bob  busses  daughter  Robin  (now  41 ) 
in  the  50s  in  Russell.  Kansas;  as  Red  Cross 
president,  Elizabeth  visits  a  refugee  camp 
in  Goma,  Zaire,  in  1994;  in  1973,  Senator 
Bob  Dole    pre-Elizabeth    lights  up  with  an  old 
flame,  Phyllis  Wells;  Elizabeth,  for  whom 
appearances  count,  lends  sartorial  assistance 
to  her  husband  before  a  1976  Face  the  Nation 
broadcast;  as  then  Senator  Dole  began  his 
first  press  conference  as  majority  leader  in  1984 
Elizabeth  presented  her  husband  with 
a  schnauzer.  Leader,  now  13  years  of  age. 
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LIMITED  PARTNERS 
"When  they're  together  in  a  public  function,    - 
a  private  dinner,  she  tries  to  be  an  attentive  mi 
says  David  Owen,  who  worked  for  the  Doles,  "h 
miseh  ignores  her.  Dole  has  basically  reverted  to 
the  loner  he  is,"  The  couple  is  pictured  here  in  a  prn  at 
in  1993,  traveling  from  Washington,  D.C.,  to  Kansas. 
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doesn't  even  notice  a  desk.  Mrs.  Dole 
greets  me  effusively.  This  is  a  differ- 
ent Elizabeth,  at  least  on  the  surface, 
from  the  woman  who  greeted  me  in 
1987  from  the  far  side  of  a  massive 
mahogany  fortress,  minions  snapping 
to  the  blink  of  her  icy  gaze.  Although 
poised  as  a  perfect  meringue,  as  usu- 
al, she  seems  uncomfortable  in  her  own 
skin.  Startlingly  slim,  two  dress  sizes 
smaller  than  the  last  time  I  inter- 
viewed her,  she  is  now  a  prop  on 
someone  else's  stage,  half  swallowed 
by  a  big  chair  in  an  office  she  doesn't 
command  herself. 

Having  just  turned  60,  she  looks,  if 
anything,  more  beautiful  and  youth- 
ful. Her  hair  is  highlighted  to  a  hon- 
eyed brunet,  her  mauve  lipstick 
perfectly  color-coordinated  with  her 
varnished  nails.  She  wears  a  Chanel- 
style  suit  (the  press  aide  phones  later: 
"It  wasn't  Chanel!")  whose  peony- 
pink  shade  softens  its  West  Point 
commander's  cut  and  reminds  me  of 
the  blazer  Hillary  Clinton  wore  on 
the  day  of  her  first  Whitewater  press 
conference,  in  1994.  It  is  the  era  of 
feminist  cleansing,  of  camouflage  and 
pastels. 

"Say  hello  to  Leader,"  Elizabeth 
instructs.  On  cue,  the  Doles'  tired 
gray-haired  schnauzer  dutifully  un- 
curls from  his  bed  and  trots  over  to 
greet  the  reporter.  "He's  13  years 
old,"  Mrs.  Dole  says  wistfully.  "I 
don't  know  how  much  longer  we'll  have 
him  with  us." 

Mari  Maseng  Will,  all  six  feet  of 
her  in  power  red,  rises  to  tower  over 
both  of  us.  She  is  obviously  here  to 
play  bad  cop  so  Mrs.  Dole  can  keep 
her  powder  dry.  The  cast  is  almost  com- 
plete. Then,  as  casually  as  a  visiting 
neighbor.  Bob  Dole,  deeply  tanned 
and  tieless,  "drops  in"  from  stage  left. 


bob:  How's  it  goin'? 
Elizabeth:  Hello  there! 
bob:  Bad  time? 

Elizabeth:  [Down-home  and  easy.]  Naw, 
we're  just  startin'. 
bob:  How'd  you  like  my  dog? 
[We  do  a  few  minutes  of  dog  talk  and 
the  subject  turns  to  growing  older.  Giving 
careful  stage  directions,  they  turn  my  at- 
tention toward  a  glamorous  photo  of  them 
taken  at  the  senator's  farewell  gala.] 
G.S.:  You  look  like  a  movie  actor. 
bob:  You're  not  kidding! 
G.S.:   If  you  didn't  know  how  old 
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you  were,  how  old  would  you  be? 
bob:  Aaah,  let's  see,  George  Wash- 
ington was  60— he'd  be  dead.   If  I 
lived  back  then,  I  wouldn't  be  around. 
[Elizabeth  laughs  nervously  and  steers 
him  hack  to  the  script.] 
Elizabeth:  But,  but— how  old  do  you 
feel  is  what  she's  asking. 
bob;  Probably  about  55. 
Elizabeth:  Mmm-hmm— and  your  en- 
ergy level!  .  .  . 

G.s.:  Would  you  really  like  to  see 
Elizabeth  Dole  debate  Hillary  Clinton? 
bob:  Kids,  gotta  have  a  little  fun  in 
this  life! 

Elizabeth:  No,  when  you  see  it  in  print, 
you  can't  get  the  humor,  but  it's  there. 
bob:  The  Toledo  Blade  even  wrote  an 
editorial  saying  what  a  great  idea. 
Elizabeth:  But  just  say,  "in  jest,"  or 
something,  just  .  .  . 
bob:  [Bristling.]  Can't  say  "in  jest"  to 
grown-ups.  .  .  .  [Businesslike.]  We've 
gotta  talk  about  some  issues.  I've 
been  out  of  town. 

Elizabeth:  I  know,  you've  been  gone 
for  about  a  week.  .  .  . 
bob:  [Wistfully.]  I  just  called  over  to 
the  Senate  to  see  if  anything's  collapsed 
since  I  left,  but  it's  still  all  there. 

Only  a  week  earlier  I 
had  watched  the  sen- 
ator make  his  last 
speech  as  a  working 
legislator.  Minutes 
before  a  vote,  a  half- 
dozen  senators  had 
slipped  into  the  cham- 
ber and  looked  up  at  the  majority 
leader  as  if  expecting  something  grand. 
He  said  he  felt  like  Sisyphus,  "that  an- 
cient Greek  rolling  the  heavy  rock  up 
the  hill  just  to  have  it  roll  back  down 
again."  He  said,  "We  will  have  this  vote, 
we  will  lose.  .  .  .  But  we'll  be  back 
next  year."  Yet  his  voice  was  hollow, 
passionless,  pre-defeated:  he  won't  be 
back  next  year.  After  the  vote,  Dole 
became  animated,  jawboning  with  his 
silver-haired  peers.  At  the  elevators, 
surrounded  by  a  gaggle  of  correspon- 
dents, he  batted  question-;  and  answers 
back  and  forth  in  thai  special 
they  all  understand.  "Wha1  about 
Daschle's  .  .  .  '  "Cheap  shol 
Kassebaum  bill?"  "Stay  tuned  "" 
"What  will  you  miss  most  aboi 
ing  the  Senate?"  I  inserted. 

His  bushy  brows  tilted  up,  perplexed. 
"It's  gonna  be  tough.  It's  like  a  little 
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community— restaurants,  people  you 
see  every  day.  .  .  .  Been  here  30  years." 
Another  reporter  pushed  him  on  the 
Kassebaum  bill,  and  he  was  right  back 
in  shorthand,  in  his  element.  Moments 
later  the  brass  elevator  doors  sealed  over 
this  abruptly  retired  man  as  he  prepared 
to  give  up  the  majesty  of  the  majority 
leader's  office  for  a  holding  room  in 
the  Holiday  Inn. 

G.S.:  [Turning  to  Citizen  Dole  in  his  cam- 
paign headquarters.]  I  asked  if,  after 
the  Bob  Dole  presidency,  you  would 
start  campaigning  for— 
bob:  [Interrupting.]  Elizabeth. 
Elizabeth:  Uh-uh,  no.  Uh-uh,  no. 
bob:  That's  a  long  way  off. 
Elizabeth:  That's  not  in  the  cards. 
G.S.:  You  wouldn't  want  it? 
Elizabeth:  To  run  for  president?  [As 
if  the  thought  had  never  occurred  to 
her.]  No  way. 

bob:  Strom  wants  to  serve  a  couple 
of  terms  after  me.  .  .  . 
will:   Before  the  senator  goes,  Gail, 
do  you  have  anything  to  ask  about 
how  they  work  together? 
G.s.:  Yes,  that's  the  most  important 
question  of  all.   You're  so  often  in 
separate  states  .  .  . 
bob:  I  call  every  day. 
Elizabeth:  He  sure  does. 
G.s.:  When  you.  made  your  decision 
to  leave  the  Senate,  I  know  you  two 
probably  talked  about  it  down  in  Bal 
Harbour  on  vacation. 
Elizabeth:  We  talked  about  it  every 
day  for  about  .  .  .  how  many  weeks? 
G.s.:  [To  Elizabeth.]  Did  you  share  some 
of  your  concerns  that  he  might  be  giv- 
ing up  his  identity,  his  support  systems? 
Elizabeth:  Very  insightful.  ...  I  raised 
questions  because  I  felt  this  is  such  a 
momentous  thing  to  do  that  he  needs 
to  think  through  just  what  it  means, 
you  know  . . . 

bob:  Yeah,  I  thought  about  it  for  a 
long  time  myself.  But  you  never  know. 
You  can  change  your  mind  if  some- 
body has  a  valid  point  of  view.  ...  I 
just  never  had  a  chance  to  get  away, 
and  then  we  had— what?— eight  days  [at 
the  Dole  condo  in  Florida],  a  record. 
!  ;  i/<\beth:  Eleven  days,  actually.  .  .  . 
j.s.:  [To  Bob.]  Newsweek  reported  that 
•   made  the  decision  to  leave  the 
tate  and  then  informed  Elizabeth 
ceks  later.  Was  that  erroneous? 
His  brows  draw  together.  He 
sidetracks  ...  1 


Elizabeth:  [Interrupting.]  We  were  talk- 
ing every  day— he  didn't  wait  two 
weeks.  .  .  . 

[She  is  trying  to  rewrite  the  last  act. 
But  Bob  Dole  was  already  on  the  rec- 
ord saying  that  he'd  discussed  it  with 
no  one  for  weeks,  including  Elizabeth 
and  his  campaign  manager,  Scott  Reed. 
When  he  finally  did  inform  his  wife, 
she  assumed  he  meant  he'd  give  up 
the  majority  leader's  post.  But  no,  he 
intended  to  quit  the  Senate.  Resign.  A 
clean  break.] 

G.s.:  Do  you  have  a  Plan  B,  just  in 
case  you  don't  go  all  the  way  to  the 
White  House? 

bob:  Plan  B?  These  are  my  options: 
either  the  White  House  or  home. 


g.s.:  But  home  was  the  Senate. 
bob:  Well,  not  really,  as  I  said,  Amer- 
ica ... 

g.s.:  College  president? 
bob:  Just  take  Leader  for  a  walk  every 
day. 


The  revelation  that  Elizabeth  was 
not  altogether  on  board  this  timeq 
when  Bob  Dole  decided  to  quit  the 
Senate  and  "leave  behind  all  the  trap- 
pings of  power"  exposed  a  rather 
serious  fault  line  in  the  campaign.  Dole 
recalled  his  wife's  anxious  plea  (as  re-' 
ported  in  Bob  Woodward's  book  The 
Choice):  "Is  this  what  we  really  want! 
to  do  with  our  lives?  Why  do  we 
want  to  do  this?  If  we  lose,  we  lose 
everything." 

That  was  the  underlying  tension  ir| 
our  interview.  "Right  now,  I'm  going; 
through  a  campaign  where  I  really  don'i 
have  control  of  my  own  life,"  she  latei 
admitted  to  me.  She's  constantly  being 
asked  to  switch  gears,  to  cancel  ap 
pea  ranees  where  the  polls  look  good  anc 
turn  around  to  appear  elsewhere.  "Thing; 
come  up  very  unexpectedly  at  the  las 
minute— you  just  can't  have  it  wel 
planned.  And  when  that  happens,"  sh< 
said,  looking  pained,  "I  call  it  'churn 


nig.'"  Being  thrown  into  situations  for 
which  one  is  not  prepared  is  uncom- 
fortable for  anyone:  for  a  self-confessed 
control  freak  who  always  overprepares 
as  Elizabeth  Dole  does,  it  is  torment. 
"I'm  in  the  midst  of  churning  now." 

Elizabeth  Dole,  who 
takes  every  precaution 
to  live  in  staged  time, 
is  driven  by  an  inner 
standard  of  perfection 
that  might  exhaust  even 
Mother  Teresa  (with 
whom  she  has  ap- 
peared in  Gallup  polls  as  one  of  the 
world's  10  most  admired  women).  She 
rehearses  and  rehearses  every  line 


Election  Commission  violations  for 
"buying  the  Democrat  line  on  tobac- 
co," to  insult  the  esteemed  former 
surgeon  general  C.  EvereU  Koop  by 
suggesting  he'd  been  brainwashed  by 
the  "liberal  media."  and  to  seriously 
alarm  his  wife,  who  attempted,  in  vain, 
to  steer  him  back  on  message:  "Let's 
talk  about  the  book." 

Elizabeth  is  the  congenitally  con- 
servative one  who  must  keep  order, 
respect  proprieties,  impose  restraints 
(like  seat  belts),  and  be  in  control,  al- 
ways in  control.  She  would  rather  re- 
veal nothing  than  risk  slipping  up.  I 
tell  her  that  a  friend  of  mine  remembers 
a  1988  meeting  when  candidate  Bob 
Dole  was  advised  to  play  up  his  war 


gleam  of  political  ambition  in  her  eyes. 

Why,  I  ask  her,  was  career  more 
enticing  to  her  than  marriage? 

"I  don't  know  why  I  listened  to  the 
beat  of  a  different  drummer  to  begin 
with.  I  really  don't."  Mrs.  Dole  muses, 
beginning  the  story  of  the  ardent  boy- 
friend from  Davidson  College  whose  fra- 
ternity pin  she  wore  while  she  was  a 
student  at  Duke  University.  But  then 
he  started  talking  about  a  ring,  about 
marriage.  "I  just  thought,  No  chance! 
and  moved  on."  Lest  her  suitor  suspect 
her  of  anything  so  unladylike  as  career 
ambitions,  she  offered  him  a  list  of 
face-saving  excuses:  "I'm  too  young,  I 
want  to  travel,  I  want  to  live  in  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  (Continued  on  page  338) 


<  she  speaks,  every  inflection,  every 
i  gesture,  even  preparing  her  remarks 
:  before  important  phone  calls.  A  finer 
:  point  is  put  on  this  hallmark  of  her 
I  personality  by  a  former  member  of 
i  management  at  the  Red  Cross:  "Eliz- 
abeth Dole  has  no  ability  to  respond 
i  in  real  time." 

In  contrast  to  her  torturously  re- 
hearsed style,  Bob  Dole  is  cantan- 
kerously (/^rehearsed.  He  takes 
pleasure  in  being  candid  and  ironic 
and  is  impervious  to  all  those  who 
would  script  him.  "This  is  one  of  his 
faults:  he  would  be  content  to  go  out 
and  wing  almost  everything,  because 
he's  so  self-confident,"  observes  Bill 
Lacy,  one  in  a  long  line  of  operatives 
dismissed  by  Bob  Dole.  Winging  it 
often  causes  him  to  dive-bomb,  as  he 
did  on  Today  recently  when  respond- 
ing to  questions  about  his  insistence 
that  tobacco  is  not  necessarily  addic- 
tive, while  attempting  to  divert  at- 
tention from  his  long  history  of 
campaign  support  from  tobacco  com- 
panies. Katie  Couric  drew. fire  from 
the  caustic  Bob  Dole,  who  old  cam- 
paign hands  were  hoping  had  mel- 
lowed. He  managed  to  threaten  the 
congenial  interviewer  with  Federal 


wounds  as  a  character  reference.  Ac- 
cording to  the  story,  she  had  nodded 
pragmatically  at  her  husband  from 
across  the  room  and  said,  "See,  dear, 
that's  a  good  idea." 

"I  don't  think  I  would  have  said 
'dear,' "  she  quickly  corrects  me.  "That 
doesn't  sound  quite  like  me.  I  don't 
recall  that,  I  really  don't." 

But  did  she  ever  try  to  get  him  to 
open  up  on  that  subject? 

"Well,"  she  says,  "Bob  is  a  modest 
person  ..." 

"But  what  I'm  trying  to  say  is  didn't 
you  persuade  him  to  talk  about  it?" 

"It's  part  of  his  character,"  she  ad- 
mits finally,  "and  so  he  should.  Yeah, 
that's  where  I  was  headed." 

For  the  first  time  I  feel  as  if  I  am 
hearing  Elizabeth  Dole's  real  voice, 
the  voice  of  a  shrewd  political 
professional,  a  woman  who  knows 
what  plays.  She  quickly  slips  back 
into  rhetoric  about  Bob  Dole's  char- 
acter, but  at  the  moment  I  am  more 
interested  in  her— this  most  conser- 
vative of  rebels  who  flouted  the 
"shoulds"  of  her  generation  almost 
unconsciously.  For  all  her  disarming 
protestations,  Elizabeth  Hanford  was 
Hillary  before  Hillary  Rodham  had  a 


LADIES  FIRST 

If  her  husband  is  elected,  will  the 
press  dub  Elizabeth  Hillary  II? 
"If  you  know  you  haven't  done  anything 
wrong,"  she  says,  "you  don't  worry 
about  it.  I  mean,  truly." 


When  the 
big  one  comes 

up,  the  briefing 

book  closes, 

and  Elizabeth 

goes  out  and 

wins  that  son 

of  a  bitch." 
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Gianni  Versace,  Vaientitih. 
Giorgio  Armani,  and 
Yliuccia  Prada.  photogr.ajibc 
at  the  Jungle  Sound  Studio; 
in  Milan  on  June  28.  Thfe-pN 
was  apparently  inspir 
by  the  "Milan  Quartt 
strings  K.  155  to  160,  by 
Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mo/art. 
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e  had  a  lot  of 
fun,"  says  Giorgio  Armani,  "but  our  group 
would  be  a  conductor's  nightmare:  a  string 
quartet  where  no  one  is  willing  to  play 
second  fiddle." 

As  players  in  international  fashion,  Gior- 
gio Armani,  Gianni  Versace,  Miuccia  Pra- 
da,  and  Valentino  Garavani  rarely  per- 
form in  unison.  But  this  fall  they  will  be  in 
harmony,  with  the  gala  Manhattan  open- 
ings of  their  latest  and  greatest  plate-glass 
emporiums.  From  the  five-story  Versace 
playground  in  the  former  George  Vander- 
bilt  mansion  at  51st  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue 
to  Prada's  three-story  boutique  at  Madison 
Avenue  and  70th  Street,  to  Armani  and 
Valentino,  both  on  upper  Madison  and  de- 
signed by  Peter  Marino,  the  fabulous  four 
will  add  more  than  85,000  square  feet  of 
space  to  Manhattan's  retail  skyline. 

To  mark  the  moment  fantasf/co,  Chanel's 
maestro,  Karl  Lagerfeld,  photographed  his 
confreres  in  a  Milan  recording  studio, 
(tagerfeld,  perhaps  anticipating  the  need 
for  soothing  strains,  brought  along  a 
Mozart  CD.)  Valentino  notes,  "As  usual,  I 
was  the  first  one  at  the  studio,  and  I  arrived 
on  time."  Versace,  perhaps  a  little  iess 
prompt,  adds,  "I  wanted  to  be  a  rock  V 
roll  violin  player!  But  Karl  was  the  maestro. 
Armani  want  to  be  the  maestro.  He  say, 
'Oh,  we  are  doing  Mozart.'  But  I  say,  'Dar- 
ling, look  at  the  script.  It's  Boccherini!'" 

Whatever— it  was  a  genius,  gen/us  time. 
—CATHY  HORYN 

Photograph  by  KARL  LAGERFELD 
Styled  by  ANDRE  LEON  TALLEY 


SPLENDOR  CM  TH  I:,  . 
Silverstone  isn't  shy  abwit ;   ; 
her  opinion  of  Hoiivv  • 
a  welcoming  business 
reach  out  and  say.,  r 
I  really  think  yois  cats 
For  that  reason,  "5  nev;r  h<uvj 
people  in  the  industry,  thank  C 


Hollywood 


At  19,  Alicia  Silverstone  is  both  cold-eyed  player 

and  wide-eyed  hd— reflecting  the  dazzling  performance  in  Clueless 

that  made  her  a  certified  star  In  Vancouver, 

MATT  TYRNAUER  finds  the  chatty  ingenue  in  the  thrall  of 

her  perhaps-too-powerful  manager,  Carolyn  Kessler, 

producing  and  starring  in  Excess  Baggage,  and  training 

for  her  next  role,  as  Batgirl 


Photographs  by  HERB  RTTTS  •  Styled  by  L'WREN  SCOTT 
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Sooooo  yummy'  Want  some'1  A1<<ti  Sil 
verstone  is  sitting  at  a  frozen  yogurt 
shop  on  a  bustling  Vancouver  corner, 
chewing  on  a  coconut/peanut-butter  trail 
bar.  Activity  abounds  Rollerbtaders. 
tourists,  rumpled  Canadians  in  Texas 
Yet  Silverstone.  one  of  Hollywood's  newest 
Most  Sacred  Personages,  is  able  to  sit 
unrecognized  at  our  sidewalk  table 
In  front  of  us  are  three  huge  cappuc- 
cinos in  polystyrene  cups  one  for  her. 
one  for  me,  and  one  for  Carolyn  Kessler, 
the  woman  she  introduces  as  her  "best 
friend  in  the  whole  entire  world."  Kessler, 
also  Silverstone's  manager,  has  joined  us 
to  monitor  our  every  word  But  consid- 
ering that  this  is  a  world  of  stalkers  and  papara/71  and  that 
Silverstone  is  only  19— a  girl  given  to  bursting  into  the 
theme  song  from  Tlie  Wonder  Years  during  conversations 
and  rhapsodizing  about  rocky-road  brownies  and  the  awe 
someness"  of  brown  sugar -maybe  caution  is  justified 

Rounding  out  our  party  is  Silverstone's  'baby,"  a  black 
Labrador/pit  bull  named  Samson  who  is  clumsily  nuzzling 
my  blueberry  muffin.  "Samson  is  a  big-chested  man!"  Sil- 
verstone exclaims  at  one  point,  somewhat  out  oi  ,,,',  blue 
Neither  Kessler  nor  I  is  in  any  position  to  dispute  this 
Manager,  in  fact,  seems  rarely  to  disagree  with  star 

Momentarily,  perhaps  due  to  the  strangeness  of  all  this. 
I  think  I  am  seeing  double:  Silverston-  and  Kessler  10 
years  apart  in  age— have  clearly  styled  themselves  is  twins, 
the  older  taking  cues  from  the  younger  Most  striking  is 
the  way  Silverstone's  straight  blond  hair  repeats  itself  on 
Kessler.  Silverstone  has  perfect,  milky  skin:  Kessler  his 
achieved  a  similar  whiteness  with  foundation  Silverstone's 
huge,  kittenish  green  eyes  look  weary  after  a  week  oi  night 
shoots;  Kessler  masks  her  catlike  orbs  with  dark  glasses 
It's  enough  to  prompt  memories  of  Brian  Wilson's  guru. 
Macaulay  Culkin's  father -or  Single  White  Female 

This  is  the  third  time  in  six  years  tint  Alicia  Silverstone 
has  decamped  from  California  to  Vancouver  to  film  a  movie 
But,  on  this  project— her  10th.  including  little  movies  such 
as  The  Crush,  The  Hideaway,  and  Tin  Babysitter,  and  1  V 
features— things  are  different.  The  current  production,  ten- 
tatively titled  Excess  Baggage,  is  a  fullblown  Alicia  vehi- 
cle in  which  she  plays  a  troubled  heiress  who  arranges  her 
own  kidnapping  to  get  attention  Her  character  is  a  dark 
er  variant  of  her  Clueless  heroine.  Cher  Horowitz,  an 
Azzedine  Alai'a-addicted  Beverly  Hills  teen  whose  heart  is 
as  golden  as  her  daddy's  Amex  card 

Though  she  sped  the  hearts  of  many  as  Cher.  Silverstone 
is  clearly  concerned  that  she  will  be  tvpecast  in  clueless-girl 
parts  until  she  hits  Sunset  Boulevard  territory  "She  always 
uses  what  she  did  in  C  •  reference  oi'  what  not  to 

do  in  this  movie,"'  says  Si   mbilla,  the  director  o\' 

Excess  Baggage.  "What's  re  portant  to  her  is  to  be- 

come an  actor  and  not  rear,  i  star." 

Silverstone  is  hair-trigger  del  this  matter    On 

more  than  one  occasion  she  is  n  isize.  '']  am 

not  Cher!" 
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No  one,  at  least  no  one  in  her  retinue,  disagrees— for 
not  only  does  Silverstone  have  the  lead  in  this  film,  she  is 
also  the  producer.  (Kessler  doubles  as  her  producing  part- 
ner)  She  had  script  approval  and  veto  power  over  the 
choice  of  Brambilla.  (He  won  praise  for  helping  Sandra 
Bullock  avoid  the  shards  of  the  otherwise  disastrous  Dem- 
olition Man.)  As  far  as  anyone  can  remember,  Silverstone 
is  the  youngest  actress-producer  in  Hollywood  history.  She 
just  can't  do  interviews  alone.  But  this  girl's  life,  a  hybrid 
of  adolescence  and  adulthood,  pet  ownership  and  percent- 
age points,  has  its  contradictions. 

A         licia  Silverstone  takes  her  craft  as  seriously  as  a 
M        Redgrave.  She  may,  on  occasion,  slip  into  Val- 

/  ■       ley  Girl  vernacular,  but— determined  to  establish 

/    >      a  feature -film  career— she  declined  when  Aaron 

/ ^  Spelling  came  calling  with  a  role  on  Beverly 
L  1_  Hills  90210.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  19-year- 
old  even  in  Harvard  Yard— so  professionally  determined. 
When  I  first  started  working  with  the  studio  on  [Ex- 
<  ess  Baggage]"  Silverstone  says,  "the  script  was  this  broad, 
fantastic  comedy  kind  of  thing.  And  I  said,  'I'm  not  mak- 
ing that  movie!  I  like  the  concept  here,  but  let's  make  it 
really  dark,  really  weird,  really  sick.'"  (What  she  said  to 
Brambilla.  he  recalls,  was  "I'm  not  crazy  about  the  script— 
I'd  like  to  be  able  to  fuck  with  it.") 

"Would  you  call  the  movie  a  film  noir?"  I  ask. 
I  don't  know  what  that  is,"  she  admits.  "I  have  such 
a  bad  movie  vocabulary.  I'm  such  a  geek!" 

Not  really,  says  Barry  Josephson,  president  of  produc- 
tion at  Columbia:  "She  is  very  smart  about  story  and! 
movies.  .  .  .   She  does  the  homework.  She  does  the  re- 
search. She  studied  to  make  sure  the  cast  was  right." 

Accolades  can  be  expected  from  Josephson,  the  man 
who  orchestrated  Silverstone's  two-picture,  $7  million, . 
"first  look"  production  deal  with  the  studio— a  package 
originally  reported  to  be  bringing  the  young  actress  a  dis- 
tinctly ungeeky  $10  million  fee.  Sony,  beleaguered  by  crit- 
icism for  upping  the  star-salary  ante,  has  implied  that  ' 
Silverstone's  camp  inflated  the  figure.  In  any  event,  the  ac- 
tress will  receive  $3  million  for  her  duties  on  Excess  Bag 
?r/ec  and  $4  million  for  a  second,  yet-to-be-chosen  project. 

But  Alicia  Silverstone  doesn't  behave  like  a  girl  star 
who  keeps  track,  between  trips  to  the  implant  surgeon,  of 
the  millions  her  agents  are  throwing  around.  "After  you 
pav  everyone,  you're  really  left  with  nothing,"  she  notes, 
with  no  particular  regret.  She  is  a  cheerful  realist,  ram- 
bling Annie  Hall  style  in  conversation,  bridging  awkward 
silences  with  a  great  deal  of  charm.  When  she  talks  about 
the  past,  there  is  no  child-star  angst.  If  the  situations  she's 
describing  sound  a  little  lonely,  she  doesn't  seem  to  want 
you  to  notice.  Maybe  she  doesn't  want  to  notice. 

"When  I  was  filming  The  Crush  [in  Vancouver],  I  lived 
in  that  apartment  building  right  over  there,"  she  muses, 
pointing  to  a  70s  high-rise  that  casts  its  shadow  over  the 
frozen-yogurt  shop.  "So  I,  like,  lived  at  this  yogurt  place." 

A  riff  of  music  from  a  club  upstairs  brings  back  another 
memory.  "Oh,  I  was  there,"  she  says,  gesturing  toward  the 
rock  'n'  roll  joint. 


"Do  you  recognize  the  music?" 
Kessler  asks,  enormously  curious. 

"No.  I  just  remember  not  being  old 
enough  to  get  in,  so  I  was  turned  away." 

Suddenly,  as  if  on  cue,  a  red  Volks- 
wagen convertible  containing  a  couple 
of  Ray-Banned  guys  roars  up  to  a 
traffic  light  and  stops  short.  Silverstone 
is  spotted.  "Hey,  Alicia  Silverstone!" 
the  guys  yell.  She  smiles  shyly,  tilts 
her  head  down. 

"They  recognized  you  from  quite  a 
distance,"  I  note. 

"Yeah,  I  know!"  says  Silverstone,  nei- 
ther apologetic  nor  particularly  impressed. 

Sometimes,  however,  she  gets  a  little 
freaked.  "We  were  just  shoot- 
ing in,  like,  the  boondocks  and 
there  were  50  kids  out  there 
waiting,  watching,  and  it  was 
sort  of  scary,  but  ...  what  I 
really  want  to  do  is  go  talk  to 
them  like  a  normal  kid.  But 
I'm  not,"  she  says  matter-of- 
factly.  "You  can't  go  over  to 
50  kids,  because  it  would  be 
really  weird.  .  .  .  And  this  one  ; 
girl  screams  out,  'Hey,  Alicia  j 
Silverstone,  can  I  have  your 
autograph?'  And  I  say,  'Later, 
O.K.?'  And  she  goes,  'Well,  I 
have  to  go  to  work  at  six  in 
the  morning.'  And  I  yelled  back, 
'Well,  I'm  working  now!'  And 
she  goes,  'Thanks  a  lot  for 
nothing,  bitch?'" 


dorit 
really  date. 

Its  just 

that  no  one  ever 

asks  me  " 


$    "^  ven  before   Clueless, 

&       I  which  has  grossed  al- 

I  J      most    $100     million 

1   ]     worldwide,  Alicia  Sil- 

I j       J  verstone  was  an  icon 

I  A  to  the  MTV/benzoyl- 
peroxide  crowd,  thanks  to  her 
sexed-up  performances  in  a 
trilogy  of  Aerosmith  music 
videos  ("Cryin',"  "Amazing," 
and  "Crazy,"  which  co-starred 

Liv  Tyler)  directed  by  Marty  Callner.  "I  knew  the  second 
I  met  her,"  says  Callner.  "Certain  people  have  a  presence; 
there  is  sort  of  an  aura  around  them.  She  walked  into  my 
office  and  I  knew.  I  met  Madonna  at  Warner  Bros,  before 
she  had  really  broken,  but  you  just  knew  when  you  were 
with  her.  Alicia  was  very  naive  at  the  time,  but  there  was 
something  in  her  eyes." 

"She  is  an  intuitive,  amazing  talent,"  affirms  Amy  Hecker- 
ling,  who  directed  Clueless.  "I  mean,  you  don't  have  to  tell 
her  how  to  seduce  a  lens;  it's  just  part  of  who  she  is.  .  .  . 
There  is  some  sensual  and  knowing  quality  that  just  lights  up." 


SILVERSTONE  ROLLS 

Besides  starring  in  her  new  film,  Excess  Baggage, 

Alicia  Silverstone  is  serving  as  producer.  "I  don't  know  if  you  can 

compare  her  to  one  of  the  great  producers  of  all  time," 

says  current  co-star  Benicio  Del  Toro  (of  The  Usual  Suspects), 

"but  I  wouldn't  say  she's  said  anything  stupid." 


Another  director  who  greatly  ad- 
mires Silverstone  is  Joel  Schumacher, 
who  has  signed  her,  for  a  reported 
$1.5  million,  to  play  Batgirl  opposite 
George  Clooney's  Caped  Crusader  in 
Batman  and  Robin.  "She  plays  an  En- 
glish boarding-school  girl  who  is  not 
all  she  appears  to  be,"  says  Schumacher, 
clearly  elated  to  have  her  in  latex. 

Many  people— Heckerling  and  Schu- 
macher among  them— are  quick  to  note 
the  disparity  between  what  Silverstone, 
as  a  seasoned  camera  object,  can  pro- 
ject (particularly  sexually)  in  a  controlled 
performance  and  what  she,  as  a  very 
young  woman,  is  actually  capable  of 
doing  and  understanding.  There 
is,  as  Hollywood  professionals 
know,  a  gulf  between  what  an 
actor  can  be  coached  to  do 
and  what  he  or  she,  through 
experience,  has  grown  to  truly 
understand.  Silverstone  is,  at 
least  for  the  moment,  caught 
between  the  two. 

"Most  teen  girls,  even  if 
they  are  extravagantly  and 
overtly  sexual,  are  very,  very 
not  in  touch  with  it  and  afraid 
of  it,"  says  Schumacher.  "Tak- 
ing responsibility  for  your  own 
sexuality  is  a  very  big  task 
and  it  sometimes  takes  people 
a  lifetime.  So  it  is  not  unusu- 
al for  even  girls  who  have 
done  a  lot  of  nudity  in  front 
of  the  camera,  or  even  porn, 
to  have  a  certain  blind  side  to 
what  the  whole  power  of  it  is. 
There  is  a  sort  of  dichotomy." 
Amy  Heckerling,  hopeful 
that  the  child  Alicia  will  have 
time  to  catch  up  to  the  pro- 
fessional, notes,  "There  is  a 
duality  to  her:  on  the  one 
hand  she  is  on  the  phone  mak- 
ing deals;  on  the  other  hand 
she  is  sort  of,  like,  you  know, 
I  feel  she  is  probably  a  lot 


playing  with  her  dog.  And 

more  comfortable  with  the  childlike  persona." 


""^  oday  in  Vancouver,  Silverstone  is  suffering  under 
1  an  overloaded  movie  star-producer's  schedule.  This 
afternoon  she  has  an  appointment  to  critique 
rushes;  then  she  has  to  prepare  for  tomorrow's 
big  scene  with  her  handpicked  co-star,  Benicio 
Del  Toro,  who  attracted  attention  last  year  in  The 
Usual  Suspects.  ("I  don't  know  if  you  can  compare  Ali- 
cia to  one  of  the  great  producers  of  all  time  or  anything 
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like  that,"  he  tells  me,  "but  I  wouldn't  say  she's  said  any- 
thing stupid.") 

Originally,  1  had  been  invited  to  the  set  to  view  the  star 
in  action,  but  Kessler  has  vetoed  that.  So  she  and  Silver- 
stone  propose  a  walk  in  Vancouver's  vast  Stanley  Park  in- 
stead. Samson  is  also  in  attendance. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  heavily  forested  grounds,  with  the 
sky  an  ominous  gray,  Kessler  shows  sudden  signs  of  chill. 

"Are  you  freezing  your  brains  out?"  Silverstone  asks 
protectively,  rushing  up  behind  her  friend  and  administer- 
ing a  big  hug.  Meanwhile,  Samson  charges  down  a  path 
ahead  of  us,  free  of  his  leash,  virtually  a  hanging  offense 
in  prim  Vancouver. 

As  we  trail  behind  the  dog,  Silverstone  free -associates 
merrily,  musing  on  the  subject  of  Manischewitz  wine  and 
her  own  Jewishness.  "I  do  love  Manischewitz  wine  at 
Shabbat  time!"  she  says.  As  we  pass  a  couple  on  a  blan- 
ket holding  hands,  Silverstone  scrutinizes  them  carefully. 
"This  is  a  nice  day  to  be  out  here  with  your  partner,  lover, 
whatever,  watching  the  sailboats  go  by,"  she  says. 

I  ask  her  if  she  has  anyone  to  watch  the  sailboats  with. 
She  says  no.  "I  don't  really  date.  It's  not  that  I  don't 
want  to,  it's  just  that  no  one  really  ever  asks  me."  Sev- 
eral years  ago,  after  moving  to  Hollywood  from  San 
Francisco,  the  then  15-year-old  Alicia  became  involved 
with  a  28-year-old  French  hairdresser  named  Moize 
Chabbouh  ("I  was  a  very  good  girl"— she  has  been  quot- 
ed as  saying— "we  didn't  kiss  until  six  months  after  we 
met"),  but  she  denies  that  she  was  ever  anything  more 
than  social  with  Adam  Sandler  of  Saturday  Night  Live, 
even  though  they  were  identified  in  the  press  as  a  cou- 
ple. It  has  also  been  suggested  that  she  was  briefly  in- 
volved with  young  actor  Leonardo  DiCaprio,  whom  she 
met  at  the  Forum  (an  intensive  three-day  self-help  semi- 
nar which  has  been  compared  to  est).  On  that  subject  her 
voice  goes  hollow:  "I  will  not  say  anything  about  him." 

As  the  breeze  blows  through  her  hair  and  Kessler 
chills,  Silverstone  chatters  excitedly  about  her  re- 
cent activities.  "On  Wednesday,  I  hiked  up  Grouse 
Mountain  with  Marc,"  she  says. 
Who's  Marc? 
_  "Batman  trainer.  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  do  things 
that  were  fun,  but  I'm  not  kidding,  this  was  hard!  It  takes 
one  and  a  half  hours,  and  it's,  like,  straight  up,  and  my 
heart  rate  was  160-that's  high!  There's  a  team  of  people 
that  train  George  Clooney  and  Uma  [Thurman]  and  me." 
Silverstone,  beautiful  today  without  a  dab  of  makeup,  is 
admirably  undefensive  about  her  recent  weight  gain— a  top- 
ic that  has  becon  n  obsession  among  celebrity  fetishists 
worldwide,  clued  ordered:  trim  that  flab 

before  you  STAR  ie,  screamed  one  tabloid, 

going  on  to    i  was  subject  to  secret 

bingeing  fits  invoivmi  colates,  and  Nutel- 

la.  Columnist  Li  rose  tc  s  defense.  "I  mean 

really"  Smith  wi  had  was  never  past  the  point  of 

pleasingly  plump.       >men  :,  not  have  the 

sinewy,  hipless,  flat-1         .!  bodies  oi  ir-old  boys." 

"I  do  my  best,"  Silverstc  bout  the 
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GROUNDED? 

I  knew  the  second  I  met  her," 

recalls  Marty  Callner,  who 

directed  the  Aerosmith  videos  that 

launched  the  Alicia  wave. 

"Certain  people  have  a  presence; 

there  is  sort  of  an  aura  around  them. 

Alicia  was  very  naive  at  the  time, 

but  there  was  something  in 

her  eyes.  She  walked  into  my 

office  and  I  knew." 
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weight  issue.  "But  it's  much  more  important  to  me  that 
my  brain  be  working  in  the  morning  than  getting  up  ear- 
ly and  doing  exercise.  .  .  .  The  most  important  thing  for 
me  is  that  I  eat  and  that  I  sleep  and  that  I  get  the  work 
done,  but  unfortunately  .  .  .  it's  the  perception  that  wom- 
en in  film  should  look  a  certain  way." 

The  most  eloquent  defender  of  Silverstone  is  her  dad, 
Monty:  "Alicia's  too  skinny!"  he  declares  to  me  in  a 
phone  interview.  "She  needs  to  gain  a  couple  of  pounds. 
My  God!  She's  only  19!  ...  I  mean,  gee,  at  19,  have  you 
seen  these  girls?  You  know  what  Joel  Schumacher  said? 
He  said  it's  Clooney  who  has  got  to  get  some  weight  off 
his  belly!  What  can  they  say  about  Alicia?  She's  been  so 
successful,  all  they  can  say  is  'Well,  she's  putting  on  weight.' 
Big  deal!" 

Perhaps  eager  to  change  the  subject,  Silverstone  again 
brings  up  how  much  she  prizes  her  producing  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  creative  control  she  wields  under 
the  terms  of  her  Columbia  deal.  "Barry  Josephson  has  al- 
ways been  on  our  side,"  she  says,  "and  he  introduced  us 
to  [Columbia  production  executive]  Kevin  Jones,  who  is 
really  amazing— I  mean  he's  amazing  because  he  does  every- 
thing we  say." 

Kessler,  walking  a  few  steps  behind  us,  interrupts:  "I 
think  what  Alicia  means  to  say  is  that  he  very  much  shares 
the  same  vision— you  know  what  I  mean?" 

"Yeah,"  Silverstone  concurs.  "I  mean,  he's  not  a  pro- 
ducer at  least  he  doesn't  act  like  a  normal  producer." 
And  then,  in  one  of  her  quirky  non  sequiturs,  Silverstone 
turns  very  serious. 

"It's  been  strange,"  she  says,  reflecting  on  her  rise,  "be- 
cause this  really  isn't  a  welcoming  business.  People  don't 
reach  out  and  say,  'I  know  you  can  do  it!  I  really  think 
you  can  do  it!'"  For  that  reason,  "I  never  hang  out  with 
people  in  the  industry,  thank  God." 

As  we  are  speaking,  she  climbs  over  a  low  stone  wall 
onto  a  beach  so  that  she  can  play  with  Samson.  The  girl 
and  the  dog  dig  a  hole  together.  Then  she  lies  down  and 
builds  a  little  berm  of  sand  around  herself  as  she  contin- 
ues her  monologue,  with  Kessler  and  me  at  rapt  attention: 

"I  mean,  a  lot  of  times  I  wonder,  What  drugs  are  these 
people  taking  that  allow  them  to  stay  alive?"  Silverstone 
says  as  her  manager  looks  stricken.  "My  perception  of 
[Hollywood]  is  that  it  is  very  cold  and  very  dry  and  very 
dark.  But  the  people,  they  always  have  a  smile  on  their 
face,  though  I  always  wonder,  How  deep  in  that  smile  is 
the  knife?  I  just  don't  understand  how  jobs  could  rule 
people's  lives.  I  o  understand  how  you  could 

think,  I'm  going  to  backstab,  cheat,  harm,  just  to  get 
ahead  in  a  busi  mean,  I  guess  in  caveman  world 

it  happened,  but  it  ha]  i  -arvive!" 

Silverstone  has  cleai  •  Kessler  and  her  husband, 


SPOTLIGHT 


her  agent  (she  takes  a 


Michael  Packenhai; 

studio  salary,  he  take  >  help  her  deal  with 

it  all.  Attempting  to  c  iportance  to  her,  she 

starts  to  talk  about  a  poin  I  made  five  movies 

back-to-back  and  found  hersti  ;t  again.  "It  was 

on  Hideaway, "  she  says,  "that  I  (C  .  >age  348) 
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The  First 
Supermodel 


,  or  some,  Lisa  Fonssagrives 
was  arguably  the  most  gifted  fashion  model  ever. 
For  the  rest  of  us,  there's  no  argument.  She  illuminat- 
ed the  pages  of  all  the  important  fashion  magazines 
from  the  mid-30s  into  the  50s;  she  was  an  icon.  She 
still  is.  There's  nothing  quite  as  vivid  and  startling  as 
coming  across  a  picture  of  her— your  pulse  stops,  as 
if  a  hummingbird  had  lit  upon  your  finger.  The  pho- 
tographer David  Seidner  has  now  produced  Lisa 
Fonssagrives:  Three  Decades  of  Classic  Fashion 
Photography,  a  glamorous  book  containing  more 
than  100  images  of  the  model  by  some  20  photog- 
raphers, including  Horst,  Man  Ray,  Avedon,  and  Ir- 
ving Penn.  Published  by  Vendome  Press,  it's  avail- 
able in  bookstores  this  month. 

The  book  demonstrates  that  Lisa  Fonssagrives  is 
easily  the  only  model  whose  work  for  the  camera 
could  be  included  within  the  precincts  of  art.  She 
was  trained  as  a  dancer  and  a  choreographer,  and 
one  is  aware  of  her  fully  articulated  dancer's  body 
in  every  photograph.  "It  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
she  was  beautiful,"  explains  Alexander  Liberman, 
the  former  longtime  Vogue  art  director  and  editorial 
director  of  the  Conde  Nast  Publications.  "She  was 
an  artist,  deeply  intuitive."  She  was  married  for  42 
years  to  the  prince  of  photography,  Irving  Penn, 
and  he  still  speaks  of  Fonssagrives  as  if  she  were 
alive.  "It's  not  that  Lisa  produces  an  effect  in  the  pic- 
tures," he  says.  "That  is  what  she  is." 

Seidner's  fascination  with  Fonssagrives  began 
when  he  interviewed  her  for  Bomb  magazine.  "We 
were  friends  from  1 984  till  she  died  eight  years  lat- 
er, and  it  was  a  very  deep  friendship,"  he  says.  "The 
book  is  as  much  about  my  friendship  with  Lisa  as  it  is 
an  anthology  of  fashion  photography." 

—DAVID  DANIEL 

Photograph  by  IRVING  PENN 
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"It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  she  was 
beautiful." 
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Jasper  Johns  is  suffering 

the  fire  of  three  ordeals: 

a  major  retrospective  at  MoMA, 

the  renovation  of  a  100-acre 

Connecticut  estate  known 

as  "Brideshead ,"  and 

the  publication  of  a  biography 

he  has  fought  against. 

EDMUND  WHITE  talks  to 

the  intensely  private  Zen 

master  of  Amerif 
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e  used  to  look  like 
William  S.  Hart,  the 
poker-faced  cowboy. 
Now  Jasper  Johns,  at 
66,  resembles  a  Zen 
Buddhist  abbot,  not 
only  physically— with 
his  snowy,  circumflex 
eyebrows,  his  lidless, 
penetrating  gaze,  his 
expressionless  mouth, 
and  his  basset-hound 
cheeks— but  also  in  his  manner,  which  is  mysteri- 
ous, taciturn,  given  to  riddles  and  evasiveness. 
Even  his  way  of  exploding  into  laughter  at  a  joke 
he's  made,  and  only  he  understands,  has  the  feel- 
ing of  a  Zen  koan,  as  though  the  sound  of  one 
hand  clapping  were  his  convulsive,  off-the-wall  laugh. 
The  Zen  comparison  keeps  cropping  up.  Mi- 
chael Crichton,  the  author  of  Jurassic  Park  as  well 
as  of  the  most  ambitious  study  of  Johns,  juxta- 
poses two  quotations: 

Time  does  not  pass 
Words  pass. 

—Jasper  Johns 

It  is  believed  by  most  that  time  passes; 
in  actual  fact,  it  stays  where  it  is. 

— Dogen,  a  Zen  Master 

Johns  was  stationed  six  months  in  Japan  when 
he  was  in  the  army,  and  he  has  gone  back  twice 
since.  One  rumor  goes  that  he  had  a  major  love 
affair  with  a  Japanese  woman.  When  I  asked 
Johns  about  the  circles,  squares,  and  triangles  in 
"The  Seasons,"  his  series  of  four  paintings  from 
the  mid-80s,  he  said,  "A  19th-century  Japanese 
Zen  artist,  Sengai  Gibon,  used  these  same  three 
shapes,  though  his  style  was  so  cursive  one  scarce- 
ly recognizes  them.  The  circle,  square,  and  triangle 
are  the  elements  that  make  up  the  whole  world— 
and  they  form  the  basis  of  Cezanne's  art." 

Johns's  Buddhist  calm  has  been  subjected  to  a 
few  trials  recently,  though  only  of  the  exalted  sort 
befitting  America's  most  famous  painter— and  one 
of  the  two  or  three  highest-paid  artists  in  the 
world.  (In  1988  his  False  Start  sold  for  $17  mil- 
lion to  publishing  magnate  S.  I.  Newhouse,  a  rec- 
ord for  a  living  artist  and  an  anomaly,  according 
to  Johns's  longtime  dealer,  Leo  Castelli,  when  the 
"going  price  at  the  time  was  just  $8  or  $9  mil- 
lion.") These  trials,  as  in  a  medieval  legend,  are 
three  in  number— an  exhibition,  a  house,  and  a  book. 

Johns  is  the  subject  of  a  major  retrospective 
opening  next  month  at  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  and  he  finds  nothing  positive  in  such  an  or- 
deal. He  says  half -jokingly,  "I've  never  had  the 
experience  of  learning  anything  from  a  show.  It 
will  be  interesting,  of  course,  to  see  if  my  work 
looks  dilapidated.  -unfings  I  haven't  seen 

in  decades.  My  idea  ol  i  ;  aspective  would  be 
to  hang  everythi  I'd  like  to  see  my 
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BACK  TO  BASICS 


e  interior  of  Johns's  studio  reflects 

Jlis  spartan  tastes.  Opposite,  top, 

lie  of  Johns's  many  target  paintings. 

Target  with  Plaster  Casts,  1955 

(encaustic  and  collage  on  canvas  with 

objects,  51  in.  by  44  in.).  Opposite, 

pttom,  Johns  in  a  light  mood  at  his 

Connecticut  manor. 
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that  make  up  the  whole 
world-ancfthey  form  the  basis 
of  Cezanne  s  art/ 


I  know  Jasper 

would  like  it  if  his 
relationships  with  other 
people  were  easier. 


DEALERS 


Art  dealer  Leo  Castelli, 
left,  in  his  Manhattan  apartment 
with  his  longtime  friend  and 
most  successful  client.  Op, 
false  Start,  1959  (oil  on 
canvas,  67'/i  in.  by  5  ' 
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development— anyone's -painting  by 
painting." 

Johns  is  also  critical  of  his  own  work. 
"I  use  too  many  things  from  past 
paintings.  Of  course,  you  have  to 
paint  something,  but  repetition-and- 
variation  as  a  method  seems  very  lim- 
ited." He  has  admitted  that  he  doesn't 
really  know  how  to  draw  from  life, 
and  he  has  laughed  at  his  new  prac- 
tice of  tracing  elements  from  other  peo- 
ple's paintings.  And,  in  his  dandified 
way,  he  complains  that  he  never  works 
enough  and  that  as  a  child  he  never 
acquired  proper  working  habits.  One 
close  friend,  however,  says  that  he  is 
a  workaholic,  and  if  he  sometimes  turns 
out  no  more  than  four  paintings  a 
year,  that  doesn't  mean  he  isn't  con- 
stantly struggling. 

Perhaps  the  worst  part  of  having  a 
show,  for  Johns,  is  giving  interviews. 
As  one  friend  put  it,  "He's  terrified 
he  might  let  slip  something  personal." 
Johns  said,  "I  find  it  hard  to  recap- 
ture the  feelings  of  the  past.  Painters 
are  constantly  being  asked  about  the 
past.  I  say  the  same  old  thing  or 
make  up  something.  But  you'd  like  to 
say  something  different  each  time." 

Talking  about  the  difference  between 
a  painter's  and  a  writer's  needs  for  pub- 
licity, he  said,  "A  writer  needs  to  be 
on  television,  because  he  must  sell  a 
lot  of  books,  but  if  a  painter  has  10 
collectors,  that's  a  lot.  The  people 
who  are  going  to  buy  my  work  al- 
ready know  who  I  am."  When  I  asked 
him  which  aspect  of  the  current  art 
scene  dismayed  him  the  most,  he 
replied,  "The  crowds." 

"Your  sense  of  privacy  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  Robert  Rauschenberg's. 
isn't  it?"  I  asked,  naming  the  artist  with 
whom  he  was  the  most  intimate  when 
they  were  both  young  (the  art  histo- 
rian Jonathan  Katz  claims  in  "The 
Art  of  Code:  Jasper  Johns  and  Robert 
Rauschenberg"  that  they  were  lovers). 
According  to  Leo  Castelli,  "When  they 
are  with  each  other,  they  are  amiable, 
but  there's  not  much  left  for  them  to 
share.  Originally,  Rauschenberg  was 
the  older  man,  more  experienced. 
And,  of  course.  Bob  is  so  ebullient. 
Whereas,  for  Jasper,  every  stroke  he 
paints  is  an  effort."  I  remember  once 
saying  to  Johns  that  he  and  Rauschen- 
berg struck  me  as  so  different,  and 
Johns  exclaimed,  "Thank  God!" 

"What's  it  like  to  have  bee 
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for  so  long— 40  years  now?"  I  asked. 
"I'm  known  only  to  a  very  small 
community,"  he  said  modestly,  al- 
though his  name  has  been  the  answer 
to  a  question  on  Jeopardy!  more  than 
once.  "Marcel  Duchamp  used  to  say 
you're  famous  only  when  a  cabdriver 
recognizes  you.  Once,  a  U.S.  immi- 
gration official  asked  me  to  sign  his 
autograph  book.  At  first  I  was  taken 
aback,  but  then"— huge  laugh,  the 
kind  that  turns  his  face  red  and  makes 
his  interlocutor  smile  queasily— "I 
thought  that  immigration  people  could 
put  together  a  very  good  autograph 
collection." 

For  everyone,  moving  into 
a  new  house  is  an  impor- 
tant step,  but  for  a  painter 
it  can  be  especially  wrench- 
ing, since  the  question  is 
whether  he  or  she  will  be 
able  to  create  in  it.  For  Johns,  the 
adjustment  to  the  pleasures  and  vi- 
cissitudes of  his  new  domain  has 
been  alternately  inspiring  and  vexa- 
tious. It's  a  100 -acre  estate  in  Con- 
necticut, two  hours  north  of  New 
York,  dominated  by  a  15-bedroom 
mansion  built  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. Johns-watchers  call  it  "Brides- 
head."  At  one  end  of  the  estate  is  a 
simple  country  lane,  at  the  other  a 
large  pond  in  a  valley. 

Bill  Katz,  the  designer,  who  has 
known  Johns  for  years  and  who  helped 
him  hang  his  prizewinning  show  at 
the  Venice  Biennale  in  1988,  is  reno- 
vating all  the  buildings  on  the  prop- 
erty. Katz  started  with  a  three-bedroom 
guesthouse,  where  Johns  lived  for  a 
few  months.  The  style  might  be  de- 
scribed as  "rich  Quaker,"  the  sort  of 
extreme  simplicity  that  only  money  can 
buy.  In  each  bedroom,  a  bed,  a  lamp, 
a  table,  and  a  straight-backed  wood 
chair  are  posed  on  a  shiny  wood 
floor.  There's  nothing  more,  except, 
of  course,  works  by  Barnett  Newman, 
Philip  Guston,  and  Marcel  Duchamp. 
In  fact,  wherever  I  looked,  I  kept 
having  a  feeling  of  deja  vu,  since 
Johns  lives  surrounded  by  the  very 
works  he  has  been  "sampling"  in  re- 
cent years:  those  I  just  mentioned, 
as  well  as  images  by  Odilon  Redon, 
a  Barry  Moser  illustration  for  Moby 
Dick,  and  a  photo  of  a  vase  by  George 
F.  Ohr,  the  flamboyant  American  ce- 
ramist of  the  turn  of  the  century. 


In  just  one  of  Johns's  paintings,  Ven-> 
triloquist  (1983),  for  instance,  one 
finds  the  Barnett  Newman  print  Un-* 
titled  (1961),  reversed;  two  of  Johns's 
signature  American  flags  (one  with 
48  stars  and  the  other  with  50),  stacked 
and  colored  black,  green,  and  yellow; 
seven  pieces  of  Ohr  ceramics;  and  the 
shape  of  the  whale  in  the  Moser  il- 
lustration. On  the  wall  are  hinges  and 
a  nail  casting  a  shadow,  allusions  toij 
John  Frederick  Peto  (1854-1907),  an 
American  master  of  trompe  l'oeil  still 
life  whom  Johns  has  admired  since 
discovering  him  in  the  early  60s. 

Typical  of  Johns's  work  of  the  80s 
and  90s,  Ventriloquist  brings  together 
these  citations  from  other  artists  and 
artisans  (including  a  white  shape,  usedJ 
in  perceptual  tests,  which  can  be  seen 
either  as  facing  profiles  or  as  a  vase) 
and  combines  them  with  recycled  im* 
ages  from  his  own  repertoire  (theJ 
flags  in  these  bizarre  colors  were  first- 
used  in  a  poster  for  the  Whitney  Mui 
seum  of  American  Art).  In  this  paint! 
ing  he  has  also  drawn  on  elements  from 
his  former  house,  in  Stony  Point,  New 
York— a  wicker  hamper  and  bathtub 
faucets,  all  meticulously  rendered  bj 
someone  who  claims  he  can't  draw. 

The  coach  barn,  where  Johns  is  livi 
ing  now,  is  covered  with  cedar  shinn 
gles.  A  trellis  shelters  the  porch  outsidtl 
the  kitchen  door.  Inside,  on  the  grounci 
floor,  is  a  studio  (the  biggest  Johm 
has  ever  had)  and  storage  space, 
kitchen,  and  a  print  studio.  Upstairr 
is  an  office,  a  high-ceil  inged  roonr 
with  bare  white  walls,  exposed  rooi 
beams,   and  wood   floors.   When 
asked  about  all  the  drawers,  Johm 
said,  "I  started  keeping  records  of  rm 
work  in  the   1970s,  a  job  that's  usu 
ally  done  by  the  gallery.  I  thought 
could  do  a  better  job— the  gallery  als<- 
thought  so.  Now  I'm  stuck  with  it. 
Upstairs  there  are  also  a  bedroor 
and  a  living  room.  The  fanlight  am 
windowed  barn  doors  at  one  end  ope 
to  reveal  a  metal  balcony  and,  in  tlr 
distance,  "Brideshead"  itself. 

Johns  avoided  showing  me  Bride: 

WORK  IN  PROGRES 


Opposite,  clockwise  from  top  lej 

Johns  at  work  on  a  new  encaustic  paintin; 

the  idyllic  landscape  of  his  property  i 

Connecticut;  Johns  blow-dries  a  sectio 

of  the  new  work:  Untitled.  19S 

(encaustic  on  canvas,  32/6  in.  by  25%  in. 
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head,  which  obviously  troubles  him. 
Katz  thinks  that  the  house  won't  be 
finished  for  some  time  and  that  this 
delay  makes  Johns  extremely  unhap- 
py. Katz,  who  has  built  a  house  for 
the  Italian  painter  Francesco  Clemente 
in  the  New  Mexico  desert,  is  used  to 
artists'  quirks.  "My  problem,"  he  said, 
"is  that  Jap  [Johns's  nickname]  doesn't 
want  to  live  grandly.  He's  afraid  of  pre- 
tension." But  to  me  Johns  said,  "I 
had  a  dream  last  night  that  we  just 
bulldozed  the  whole  thing.  I  felt  ter- 
ribly relieved." 

While  I  was  visiting  Johns,  he  dis- 
covered that  Katz  had  placed  an  Ohr 
vase  on  reserve  for  him  at  an  antique 
dealer's.  "I  think  he  seriously  overes- 
timates my  financial  resources,"  Johns 
grumbled.  Which  may  sound  unreal, 
coming  from  a  man  whose  paintings 
sell  for  millions.  But  Johns,  a  child 
during  the  Depression,  constantly  wor- 
ries about  money.  As  one  friend  said, 
"If  Johns  has  a  choice  at  the  market 
between  damaged  tomatoes  that  are 
on  sale  and  good  ones  that  are  more 
expensive,  he'll  always  choose  the 
cheaper  ones."  Yet,  as  another  friend 
pointed  out,  he  always  picks  up  the 
tab  in  a  restaurant.  And  cheap  toma- 
toes don't  keep  him  from  being  one 
of  the  best  cooks  around;  he  pre- 
pares exquisite  dinners  for  his  friends, 
who  include  Barbara  Rose,  the  art 
historian  and  critic,  and  Leo  Castelli 
and  his  wife. 

Katz  has  finished  work  on  the  gate- 
house, and  Johns  has  lodged  his  full- 
time  printmaker  and  his  family  in  it. 
His  secretary  has  just  moved  Johns's 
whole  office  to  the  country  from  Man- 
hattan; she's  rented  a  house  in  the'neigh- 
borhood,  as  Johns's  full-time  studio 
assistant  has  for  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily. Sometimes  one  gets  the  impres- 
sion that  Johns  is  preparing  for  some 
kind  of  spiritual  Armageddon  or  is 
creating  a  feudal  village  to  rule. 

It  is  perhaps  not  the  healthiest  ten- 
dency for  a  man  who  is  already  if  not 
a  hermit  at  least  a  part-time  misanthrope. 
He's  a  very  difficult  conversationalist. 
As  someone  said  recently,  "With  Jap, 
the  ball  is  always  in  your  court."  Even 
Castelli,  who  says  he  has  "a  deep 
friendship"  ms,  admits  that 

many  peopl<  painter  tough 

sledding.  "For  m  not  aware  of 

the  long  siiei  i  let's  say 

when  we  need  to 
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talk.  Of  course,  he's  a  very  impressive 
personality— people  are  afraid  of  him. 
I  know  he'd  like  it  if  his  relationships 
with  other  people  were  easier." 

Johns  is  capable  of  staring  at  you 
unsmilingly  and  simply  not  responding 
with  any  of  the  gurgles  and  little  ex- 
pressions that  ordinary  discourse  de- 
pends on.  He  once  collaborated  with 
Samuel  Beckett,  and  they  had  in  com- 
mon—aside from  a  habit  of  recycling 
their  own  work  and  of  making  that  work 
self -referential— a  vision  of  life  so  bleak 
as  to  be  funny.  When  Beckett  saw  the 
endpapers  Johns  had  designed  for  the 
book,  titled  Foirades/Fizzles,  he  said  he 
hoped  that  Johns  would  place  his  fa- 
miliar cross-hatching  design  at  the 
front  of  the  book  and  his  flagstones  at 
the  back.  When  Johns  asked  him  why, 
he  said,  "Here  you  try  all  these  dif- 
ferent directions,  but  no  matter  which 
way  you  turn  you  always  come  up 
against  a  stone  wall." 

The  house  Johns  owned  previously, 
in  Stony  Point,  was  very  modest.  Now 
he  spends  most  of  his  time  either  at 
the  new  place,  or  at  his  town  house 
on  the  Upper  East  Side  of  Manhat- 
tan, or  at  his  house  on  St.  Martin,  in 
the  Caribbean.  "It  seems  to  me  I'm 
very  social— that  is.  there  are  lots  of 
events  I'm  obliged  to  attend,"  he  told 
me.  "I  see  a  lot  of  people,  although 
I  don't  like  parties  and  I  freak  out  in 
crowds." 

Where  he  truly  opens  up  is  before 
a  work  of  art,  preferably  by  someone 
else.  When  I  interviewed  him  in  1977, 
at  the  time  of  his  last  major  New  York 
retrospective,  the  warmest  and  most 
interesting  moment  we  spent  together 
was  looking  at  a  copy  of  La  Celestina, 
the  classic  Spanish  text,  in  an  edition 
illustrated  by  Picasso.  This  time  he 
showed  me  Cezanne:  Tire  Bathers,  a 
book  of  the  artist's  nudes  published  by 
Harry  N.  Abrams  and  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Basel.  "Nothing  could  be 
stranger  than  Cezanne's  enormous  rep- 
utation, given  how  inept  he  was," 
Johns  said.  "It's  a  miracle  that  he  was 
recognized  as  soon  as  he  was.  I  keep 
saying  to  myself,  since  the  work  seems 
so  alive  and  contemporary  to  me  now, 
What  must  it  have  seemed  like  to  peo- 
ple 90  years  ago?" 

"You've  said  you  can't  draw.  Are 
you  inept  in  the  same  way?" 

"Well,  for  one  thing,  Cezanne 
worked  much  harder  than  I  do.  He 


worked  in  museums  copying  paint- 
ings, whereas  I'm  relatively  lazy." 

I  told  him  that  every  single  morn- 
ing Francoise  Gilot  had  had  to  talk  Pi- 
casso out  of  a  depression  and  convince 
him  that  he  was  talented.  Johns  roared, 
"She  must  have  been  very  good  at  it!" 

Tf  we  talked  little  about  Marcel 
Duchamp,  it  was  because  Johns 
has  so  thoroughly  assimilated 
Duchamp's  Dada  influence  over 
the  years  that  he  has  nothing 
more  to  say  about  him.  "I  nev- 
er saw  that  much  of  Duchamp— just  10' 
or  12  times.  I  didn't  want  to  bother 
him.  One  remark  he  made  keeps  puz- 
zling me.  He  said,  T  like  Picasso  ex- 
cept when  he  repeats  himself.'  Now. 
I  keep  wondering,  When  did  Picasso 
repeat  himself?" 

In  the  last  two  decades  Johns  has 
recycled  bits  of  Munch  and  Picasso; 
("He's  always  been  involved  with  Pi-i 
casso,"  Castelli  told  me,  "more  than 
with  any  other  painter.")  After  doing 
paintings  for  years  with  brightly  colored, 
chevrons  of  cross-hatching,  Johns  dis- 
covered that  Munch  had  used  a  near-r 
ly  identical  pattern  for  a  bedspread  in 
a  late  self-portrait  called  Between  the< 
Clock  and  the  Bed  (1940-42).  Forty  years 
later,  Johns  did  several  nonfigurative. 
crosshatched  paintings  as  variations  on 
Munch's  theme— I  say  nonfigurative,  bui 
Johns's   1981   Between  the  Clock  anu 
the  Bed  in  encaustic  on  canvas  comi 
prises  three  panels  of  cross-hatching: 
and  seen  through  the  chevrons  are  the 
clock  (left  panel),  the  bed  (right  pani 
el),  and  Munch  himself  (middle  panel) 
The  main  image  by  Picasso  thai 
has  haunted  Johns  is  the  1936  Strav 
Hat  with  Blue  Leaf  (sometimes  callec 
Woman  in  Straw  Hat),  an  extremeb 
distorted  face  whose  features  are  re. 
arranged  and  pushed  to  its  perimeter 
Johns  has  done  many  paintings  anc 
drawings  since  the  mid-80s  using  thesi 
redistributed  features,  sometimes  on  ; 
Veronica's  veil  that  is  "nailed"  to  ; 
wall— or  even  to  a  sky. 

One  of  the  key  questions  posed  b; 
the  current  retrospective  at  the  Mu 
seum  of  Modern  Art  is  how  peopl 
will  evaluate  the  three  main  period 
in  Johns's  production.  As  Leo  Caste' 
li  puts  it,  "Johns  is  always  ahead  o 
the  public.  At  first,  people  resistei 
the  cross-hatchings,  though  now  ever) 
one  seems  to  (Continued  on  page  34t 
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Johns  once  collaborated 
with  Samuel  Beckett, 
and  they  had  in  common 
a  vision  of  life  so  bleak 
as  to  be  funny. 


PET  PROJECT 

Johns  spends  some 

quality  time  with  Alice  Faye, 

one  of  his  two  dogs, 

on  the  grounds  in  front  of 

the  coach  barn. 
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Uased  orc  Sue  Miller's  story  of three  beautiful,  privileged"! 
courted  by  two  brothers  in  the  1950s  Midwest,  Inventing  the  Abbotts 

has  the  makings  of  a  big  small  movie.  DAVID  KAMP 
anticipates  another  hit  for  Circle  of  Friends  director  Pat  O'Connor 

and  rising  star  Liv  Tyler 


Photographs  by  PEGGY  SIROTA 


BABY,  YOU  CAN  DRIVE  MY  CAR 

On  the  set  in  the  California  town  of  Petaluma: 

Joaquin  Phoenix  (who  was  seduced  by 

Nicole  Kidman  in  To  Die  For);  Liv  Tyler  (who 

appeared  in  Bernardo  Bertolucci's  Stealing 

Beauty);  Jennifer  Connelly  (star  of 

The  Rocketeer);  Billy  Crudup  (soon  to  star 

opposite  Brad  Pitt  in  Barry  Levinson's 

Sleepers  and  in  Pre,  produced  by  Tom  Cruise); 

and  Joanna  Going  ( Wyatt  Earp). 


IS  THERE  LIFE 
AFTER  HIGH  SCHOOL? 
That's  a  question  that 
Inventing  the  Abbotts,  directed 
by  Pat  O'Connor  and  set 
in  the  semi-halcyon  late  50s, 
probably  won't  answer. 
It  may,  however,  bring  back 
saddle  shoes  and  backseats- 
and  will  certainly  further 
the  careers  of  Liv  Tyler, 
Joaquin  Phoenix, 
and  Billy  Crudup. 


hort  fiction 

is,  in  many  ways,  more  amenable 

to  being  adapted  for  film  than 

its  long-form  counterpart.  In  place 

of  the  laborious,  often  doomed 

process  of  paring  down  a  novel's 

worth  of  characters  and  plot  comes 

the  pleasure  of  filling  in  spaces 

and  luxuriating  in  nuance.  The 

late  John  Huston  wheezed  wonder- 
ful life  into  "The  Dead,"  James 

Joyce's  closer  from  Dubliners.  An- 
thony Pelissier  wrote  and  directed 

a  perfectly  realized  adaptation  of 
D.  H.  Lawrence's  "The  Rocking 
Horse  Winner."  And,  lest  we  forget, 
Rob  Reiner's  enchanting  Stand  by 
Me  and  Blake  Edwards's  also  en- 
chanting Breakfast  at  Tiffany's  were 
forged  of  novellas  by,  respectively. 
Stephen  King  and  Truman  Capote. 

Anticipation  is  high,  then,  for  Invent- 
ing the  Abbotts,  due  from  20th  Century 
Fox  early  next  year.  The  source  mate- 
rial is  Sue  Miller's  (she  also  wrote  the 
acclaimed  The  Good  Mother)  trenchant, 
sparely  written  story  of  the  same  title, 
concerning  two  ambitious  but  modestly  born  brothers,  Jacey 
and  Doug,  and  their  tortuous  entanglements  with  the  wealthy 
prizes  of  their  small,  postwar  midwestern  town:  the  three 
comely  Abbott  sisters,  Alice,  Eleanor,  and  Pamela.  Prowling 
territory  vaguely  similar  to  that  of  Jules  Feiffer's  Carnal 
Knowledge  and  John  Jay  Osborn  Jr.'s  The  Paper  Chase, 
Miller  invites  us  into  the  endlessly  visitable  world  of  white, 
upper-middle-class  psychosexual  intrigue,  of  Shetland  sweaters 
and  autumnal  Ivy  League  campuses.  The  director,  Circk 
of  Friends'?,  Pat  O'Connor,  should  be  in  his  element,  as 
should  the  attractive  you  Crudup  and  Joaquin 

Phoenix  as  the  brothers.  .,  Going,  Jennifer  Con- 


nelly, and  the  ascendant 
"There  is  no  end  of  Abbott 
you  need,"  says  the  boys'  5 
the  story.  What  we  need,  a  t 
Miller,  and    mall  movies  lil 
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s  the  Abbott  girls, 
rid,  if  that's  what 
at  one  point  in 
re  wnters  like 


here 
is  no  end  of 

Abbotts 
in  the  world' 
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High-fashion  muse  and  moc 
Wallis  Franken  Montana  plunged 
from  the  kitchen  window 
of  her  Rue  de  Lille  apartment 
in  May,  leaving  the  Paris 
couture  world  in  a  state  of  shock. 
MAUREEIN  ORTH  investigates    ||j 
Montana's  tormented  relationship 
with  her  husband,  designer 
Claude  Montana,  the  abusive 
"dark  angel"  who  friends  and  far 
believe  played  a  part  in  the 
American  beauty's  death 
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In  a  shoot  m 
Vanity  Fair  in  the  Rit 
in  Paris,  shortly 
after  Claude  Montaa 
married  his  muse, 
Wallis  Franken,  in  1993 
Michel  Con 
captured  the  Strang 
compulsive  nat 
of  their  union. 


The  Paris  photographer 
called  to  say  that  he 
would  like  to  take  a 
family  portrait.  Wal- 
lis  Franken  Montana, 
the  vivacious  Ameri- 
can former  model  pop- 
ular in  the  haute  world 
of  French  fashion 
and  married  to  design- 
er Claude  Montana, 
thought  that  meant  he 
wanted  her  to  pose 
with  her  two  grown 
daughters  from  a  former  liaison  and 
her  two  grandchildren.  But  the  pho- 
tographer had  something  else  in  mind, 
Wall  is  later  confided  to  a  friend.  He 
told  her  that  he  wanted  to  shoot  her 
with  Claude,  Claude's  latest  boyfriend, 
and  the  new  young  fitting  model  who 
Wallis  feared  might  be  taking  her  place 
with  the  mercurial  designer. 

In  the  three  years  since  she  had 
married  the  hard-partying  and  openly 
gay  Montana  in  a  wedding  that  stunned 
even  the  normally  blase  fashion  world, 
Wallis  Franken  had  endured  terrible 
physical  and  emotional  abuse  from 
her  complicated  and  unconventional 
husband.  Friends  had  begged  her  to 
leave  him,  but  she  told  them  that  she 
was  "obsessed"  with  Montana.  She 
had  been  his  muse  and  his  ally  since 
he  started  out  in  the  mid-70s,  and  she 
thought  of  him  not  only  as  a  genius 
but  also  as  her  alter  ego. 

"He  was  sort  of  like  her  fate,  her 
dark  angel,"  says  Wallis's  friend  Maxime 
de  la  Falaise.  "She'd  been  in  love  with 
Claude  for  years."  Yet  after  decades  of 
putting  up  with  all  the  men  and  the 
nocturnal  comings  and  goings  in  Mon- 
tana's life— not  to  mention  his  jealousy 
and  possessiveness  of  her— the  addition 
of  the  young  fitting  model,  at  a  time 
when  Wallis  told  friends  Montana  was 
ridiculing  her  as  "old  and  ugly,"  seemed 
particularly  rattling.  "Isn't  that  weird?" 
she  asked  her  friend  Carolyn  Schultz 
about  the  photographer's  request  a 
few  days  before  she  returned  to  Paris 
from  New  York  last  May.  But  nobody, 
not  even  her  family,  seemed  to  have 
the  slightest  inkling  of  the  depth  of 
her  despair.  As  usual,  Wallis  managed 
to  fool  every: 

With  her  L<  oks  bob,  her 

lithe,   androg 

raucous  laugl  ken  was 

celebrated  for  tyle, 
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but  even  more  for 
her  sparkling,  care- 
free  nature.   To 
the  sophisticates 
of  Paris's  couture 
world,  who  knew 
her  so  well,  she 
was  never  in  a  bad 
mood,  but  always 
warm,  full  of  ideas, 
and  ready  for  a  good  time, 
not  have  the  personality  of  a  model 
but  of  a   woman,"   says   designer 
Herve  Leger.  "We  do  not  find  what 
she  had  in  girls  now.  She  became  a 
real  Parisienne.  Even  though 
we  all  know  she  didn't  have 
an  easy  time,  I  never  saw  her 
anxious  or  depressed.  Wallis 
projected  creme  fraiche." 

Because  she  had  natural  chic 
and  a  creative  spark,  she  be- 
came a  muse  not  only  to  Mon- 
tana but  also  to  designers  Michel 
Klein  and  Fernando  Sanchez 
in  New  York.  "If  you  put  your 
clothes  on  Wallis,  you'd  know 
immediately  if  it  was  right," 
says  Sanchez.  "She  had  an  in- 
nate sense  of  elegance,"  says 
Loulou  de  la  Falaise,  daugh- 
ter of  Maxime.  "When  work- 
ing with  friends  she  admired, 
she  was  like  a  brilliant  edi- 
tor—neat, sharp,  supportive." 

Wallis  was  a  fabulous  cook 
and  possessed  a  good  enough 
singing  voice  to  record  the 
hit  "Etrange  Affaire"  in  1984. 
Music  was  also  a  cover  for  sad- 
ness. "You'd  talk  about  some- 
thing heavy  and  she'd  answer 
with  a  song— 'I'm  singin'  in 
the  rain'  or  'Good  morning 
heartache,'"  says  Paris  night- 
club impresario  Guy  Cuevas. 
"She  liked  bubbles.  We  were  night- 
clubbers— we  wore  bubbles  so  well." 

Her  heyday  on  the  runway  was 
in  the  70s,  before  the  era  of  the  su- 
permodel, when  lucrative  product- 
endorsement  contracts  were  rare.  But 
at  48  she  remained  a  fixture  on  the 
fashion  scene,  still  able  to  wow  them 
last  March  at  Montana's  show  at  the 
Institute  of  the  Arab  World  on  the 
Left  Bank.  "You  could  see  her  per- 
son—there was  a  vulnerability  in  those 
eyes.  How  many  models  actually  re- 
^al  that?"  says  Mark  Van  Amringe 
details  magazine's  Paris  office. 


Counterclockwise  from  top  left: 

Wallis's  father,  Randolph,  left,  and  her 

uncle  Wallace  in  Bavaria,  1922; 

Wallis  and  her  mother  in  Paris,  1969;  a  late- 

60s  fashion  shoot  of  Wallis;  Wallis  with 

Philippe  de  Henning  and  their  two  daughters 

in  the  Moroccan  desert,  1975;  Wallis 

posing  playfully  as  the  Duchess  of  Windsor 

for  Karl  Lagerfeld  for  The  New  York 

Times  Magazine,  1993. 


"Wallis  was  the  first  mannequin  to 
give  the  impression  that  the  image 
belonged  to  her,  not  to  the  couturi- 
er," says  Christian  Lacroix's  business 
partner,  Jean-Jacques  Picart.  "She 
became  an  international  figure." 


- 


In  late  April  and  early  May,  Wal- 
lis  spent  a  wonderful  two  weeks  in 
New  York,  tending  to  her  aging  moth- 
er, seeing  old  friends,  buying  gifts  for 
Montana,  and  visiting  a  Chinese  herbal- 
ist, to  whom  she  recited  a  litany  of 


menopausal  symptoms.  She 
told  him,  for  example,  that  un- 
stoppable tears  would  some- 
times flow  from  her  eyes,  but 
she  never  mentioned  the  pos- 
sibility of  depression.  She  said 
she  was  excited  that  her  old- 
er daughter,  Rhea,  26,  who 
had  two  small  daughters,  was 
about  to  give  birth  to  a  grand- 
^^^  son.  "She  left  in  very  high  spir- 
its," says  Sanchez.  Wallis  made  a 
date  to  meet  Sanchez  three  weeks  lat- 
er at  his  house  in  Marrakech.  Then 
she  flew  home,  arriving  on  Monday 
morning,  May  6. 

She  spent  Tuesday  at  Montana's 


boutique  on  Avenue  Marceau,  playing 
host  to  a  German  TV  crew,  choosing 
outfits  for  the  young  fitting  model  to 
pose  in,  treating  the  visitors  to  jokes 
and  champagne.  Her  younger  daughter, 
Celia,  24,  who  worked  at  the  boutique, 
was  also  on  hand  to  help  out.  "She 
smiled  a  lot  and  talked  to  everybody," 
says  the  TV  producer,  Alexandra  von 
Schledorn.  She  and  Montana  were  po- 
lite and  careful  with  each  other. 

Nobody  saw  her  on  Wednesday, 
yet  it  was  not  unusual  for  her  to  take 
to  her  bed  for  24  hours  at  a  time. 
Neighbors  who  had  previously  com- 
plained to  the  police  of  loud  music 
and  rows  emanating  from  Montana's 
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apartment  on  the  Rue  de  Lille  in  the 
chic  Seventh  Arrondissement  didn't 
bother  to  look  out  to  the  back  court- 
yard in  the  early  morning  hours  when 
they  heard  a  kind  of  thump.  It  wasn't 
until  seven  hours  later,  on  Thursday. 
May  9,  that  Wallis  Franken's  blood 
ied  body  was  discovered  splattered 
on  the  cobblestones.  She  was  wearing 
black  leggings,  socks,  and  a  white 
shirt  that  was  torn  a  detail  report- 
edly of  interest  to  the  Paris  police. 

The  concierge  could  not  even  tel! 
who  she  was.  She 
had  apparently  tak- 
en a  swan  dive  out 
the  second-story 
kitchen  window,  a 
drop  of  25  feet.  The 
police,  who  woke 
Montana  to  make 
the  identification, 
questioned  him  for 
hours.  They  found 
her  jewelry  lined  up 
neatly  on  the  kitchen 
table.  Montana  ap- 
parently told  the  police  as 
well  as  Wallis's  family  that 
he  had  felt  a  draft  during 


the  night  and  had  closed  the  kitchen 
window,  but  had  not  looked  outside. 
He  said  the  last  time  he  saw  Wallis 
alive  was  in  the  wee  hours  of  Wednes- 
day. May  8,  when  she  fell  asleep  on 
the  living-room  sofa.  By  the  time  he 
left  for  work  that  day,  she  had  moved 
to  her  own  room,  or  so  he  assumed. 
He  did  not  check.  Nor  did  he  both- 
er to  look  in  on  her  Wednesday  night 
when  he  returned. 

The  body  was  not   removed  from 
the  courtyard  until  midafternoon.  Af- 

I-*     ter  an  autopsy,  which  showed 
-4       no  marks  or  signs  of  self-de- 
^J    fense  on  her  body  but  which 
did  show  that  she  had  ingest- 
ed alcohol  and  cocaine,  the 
French  authorities  have  offi- 
cially ruled  Wallis  Franken's 
death   a  suicide  by  defenes- 
'DflY     ,r;1"on    Her  family  accepts 
vtl/l       that  verdict.  Nevertheless,  her 
older  brother  Randy,  who  lives 
in  Germany,  and  her  mother, 
who  lives  in  New 
York,  both  gave  state- 
ments to  the  French 
police.  They  also  en- 
gaged a  lawyer  who, 
according  to  Randy 
Franken."made  clear 
to  authorities  that 
there  was  a  history 
of  abuse." 

What  convinced 
Randy  that  his  sis- 
ter took  her  own  life, 
however,  was  the 
height  of  the  kitchen 
window.   "I'm    six 
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foot  three,  and  the  sill  hits  me  at  my 
chest.  If  you  wanted  to  push  someone 
out,  it  would  be  a  real  job."  But  these 
facts  have  not  stopped  the  distraught 
and  incredulous  friends  of  Wallis 
Franken  from  blaming  the  diminutive 
Claude  Montana  for  contributing  to  her 
death.  (He,  in  turn,  has  made  no  pub- 
lic statement  of  any  kind  about  his 
wife  or  her  death.  Neither  has  his 
press  office.  He  declined  to  speak  to 
Vanity  Fair.) 

feel  that  no  matter  what  Claude 
did,  whether  his  hands  were  on 
her  or  not,  the  lifestyle  he  gave 
her,  the  way  he  abused  her  men- 
tally, emotionally,  physically, 
pushed  her  over  the  edge,"  says 
Wallis's  closest  friend,  former 
model  turned  painter  Tracy  Weed. 
"I  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  con- 
tributing factor  to  my  sister's  demise, 
perhaps  a  major  contributing  factor," 
says  Randy  Franken.  "We  all  have 
the  same  idea,"  echoes  painter  Vin- 
cent Scali,  Wallis's  witness  at  her 
marriage  to  Montana.  "Everybody 
knew  that  his  part  in  her  death  was 
enormous."  How  did  Montana  con- 
tribute? "By  treating  her  like  shit, 
saying,  'You're  no  one,  you're  no- 
body, you're  a  weight  on  my  life.'  .  .  . 
He  knew  Wallis  was  weak.  .  .  .  We 
did  everything  in  our  power  to  keep> 
her  away  from  him,  and  she  wenti 
back.  She  was  a  masochist." 

Scali  waited  in  a  bar  with  Michel 
Klein  until  a  call  came  assuring  him 
that  Montana  would  not  be  present' 
at  the  dinner-wake  for  Wallis  attend- 
ed by  her  closest  friends  and  her  fam- 
ily at  the  apartment  of  Maurice  Tin- 
chant,  a  film  producer. 

The  official  memorial  arranged  by 
Montana  on  June  23,  at  the  Luther- 
an Evangelical  Church  in  the  Fourth 
Arrondissement  under  gray  skies,  was 
dank  and  graceless.  About  125  peo- 
ple, many  of  whom  looked  as  if  they 
came  out  primarily  at  night,  filed 
into  the  small,  gloomy  church.  White' 
roses  in  the  shape  of  a  heart— the  j 
only  flowers— were  placed  behind  a 
jar  containing  a  portion  of  Wallis's 
ashes.  Montana,  wearing  a  black  hood- 
ed leather  jacket  and  black  leather 
pants,  had  dyed  orange -yellow  hair  anc 
appeared  to  be  wearing  makeup  anc 
lip  gloss.  He  got  up  and  mumblec 
some  lines  of  (Continued  on  page  350, 
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ROGER  &  ME 

Fifty  years  ago,  Roger  Straus  founded  the 
literary  publishing  house  of  Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux. 

TOM  WOLFE  knows 


wK            /^^A  /  nen  '  ^rst  niel  ^°8er 

y^k          I  ^^k           I  Straus,  in  1965.  he  and 

^^A        /  ^^&         /  Dorothea. 

^^L     /  ^^k      /  Vwed  m  a  town  house 

V^A  /  ^^L    /  i>n  Manhattan's 

^■W  ^H^/  house  street  of  dreams. 

■I  ^K  East  70th,  from  which 

W  W  'ie  c'nne  l0  'lls  Publish- 

¥  T  ing  house  each  morning 

in  a  tan  Mercedes-Benz  convertible.  In  the  springtime  he 
favored  tan  gabardine  suits  that  went  with  the  car,  and  Sea 
Island  cotton  shirts  open  at  the  throat  to  allow  his  silk  as- 
cots  to  debouch.  His  destination  was  the  firm  of  Farrar. 
Straus  &  Giroux,  which  he  had  founded  in  1946,  when  he 
was  still  in  his  20s,  at  the  unlikely  address  of  19  Union 
Square  West,  a  small,  cramped  office  building  with  two 
exhausted  automatic  elevators. 

This  was  long  before  the  reformation  and  restoration 
of  Union  Square  in  the  1980s,  and  Mr.  Roger  Straus's 
daily  arrival  was  an  event.  As  he  pulled  up  to  No.  19  in 
his  Mercedes  convertible,  the  top  down,  his  chin  up,  his 
leonine  hair  swept  back,  his  ascot  debouching,  the  square's 
lurid  carnival  of  ghetto  blasters,  angel-dust  deals,  methadone 
deprivation,  and  felonious  assaults  came  to  a  momentary 
but  deferential  halt.  I  was  there  and  can  attest  to  it. 

Roger  speaks  with  what  is  known  as  a  North  Shore 
drawl.  His  accent  sounds  like  a  hybrid  of  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller's, Robert  Dowling's,  and  Huntington  Hartford's. 
His  favorite  word  is  maaahhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhvelous, 
which  he  manages  to  make  at  least  31  letters  long,  and 
he  is  one  of  those  people  who  can  get  away  with  calling 
grown  r         'dear  boy"  and  women  of  any  age  "baby." 

'  style,  his  flair,  and  his 
trauses  and  the  copper- 
re  were  those  who  as- 
rich  young  man  dabbling 
ed  to  be  not  only  the  most 
:  publishers  but 
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how  he  made  it  such  a  success 
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also,  in  the  long  run,  the  most  astute  businessman.  One 
of  the  things  he  found  especially  marvelous,  as  he  never 
tired  of  reminding  those  dear  boys,  his  competitors,  was 
the  fact  that  Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux  was  paying  $2.75 
a  square  foot  on  Union  Square  while  they  were  paying 
10  to  20  times  that  uptown  in  the  East  40s,  50s,  and  60s. 
Over  the  next  two  decades,  as  it  turned  out,  many  off 
them  migrated  downtown  to  join  him  in   Low  Renti 
land.  Roger,  meantime,  was  building  Farrar,  Straus  up  into 
the  most  durable  of  all  the  big  independent  publishing! 
houses.  It  was  the  very  last  of  the  breed  when  he  finally 
sold  a  controlling  interest  to  the  von  Holtzbrinck  pub- 
lishing group  in  1994.  He  remains  as  publisher. 

Roger's  sweetest  victories,  however,  have  been  literary. 
His  interests  are  worldwide,  and  his  taste  and  his  eye  have: 
been  astonishing.  Starting  in  1978  with  Isaac  Bashevis  Singer- 
who  was  signed  up  when  he  was  still  writing  short  storiesv 
in  Yiddish  for  the  Jewish  Daily  Forward 'Farrar,  Straus  & 
Giroux  authors  have  won  10  of  the  last  18  Nobel  Prizes  > 
for  literature.  Writers  so  little  known  in  the  United  States < 
that  publishing  them  here  can  only  be  described  as  an  act! 
of  literary  faith  (such  as  Elias  Canetti  of  Bulgaria,  Wole. 
Soyinka  of  Nigeria,  and  Camilo  Jose  Cela  of  Spain)  had' 
been  Roger's  authors  for  years  when  they  won  their  No-' 
bels.  Stockholm's  Grand  Hotel  keeps  two  suites  booked 
for  Mr.  Roger  Straus  the  second  week  of  every  Decem- 
ber, one  for  him  and  one  for  his  Nobel  perennial.  This 
past  December  they  were  occupied  by  Roger  and  by  Sea- 
mus  Heaney,  one  of  three  Farrar,  Straus  poets  (Joseph 
Brodsky  and  Derek  Walcott  are  the  others)  who  have  been 
Nobel  laureates  over  the  past  nine  years.  Roger  Straus's  is 
such  a  familiar  face  to  Swedish  television  viewers  that 
strangers  greet  him  on  the  street  believing  him  to  be  the 
American  "minister  of  culture." 

In  fact,  he  has  no  title,  unless  there  exists  one  for  be- 
ing the  most  illustrious  and  colorful  American  publishei 
of  the  past  half -century.  Believe  me,  Roger,  dear  boy,  it's 
been  marvelous.  Happy  50th  anniversary.  □ 


Photograph  by  NIGEL  PARRY 


Roger  Straus, 

photographed  for 

Vanity  Fair  at 

Sarosca  Farm,  his 

Tudor-revival 

home  in  upstate 

New  York, 

June  21, 1996. 
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INQUIRING 
PHOTOGRAP 

Jack  and  Jackie  in 


the  year  before 
they  married,  Jackie 
took  a  Job  at  the 
Washington  Times-Herald 
photographing  people 
and  interviewing  them 
on  human-interest 
questions.  Her  salary: 
$42.50  a  week. 
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young  congressman  from 

Massachusetts  in  need  of 

an  elegant,  aristocratic  wife. 

She  was  the  beautiful, 

troubled  debutante  on  the 

rebound,  pushed  by  her 

family  to  marry  into  wealth. 

In  a  startlingly  intimate 

excerpt  from  his  new  book  on 

Jack  and  Jackie  Kennec* 

EDWARD  KLEIN 

finds  that,  against  all 

Ids,  it  was  the  start  of 
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on  Sagebrush,  her  show  jumper,  Jacque- 
line Bouvier  was  charging  across  a  field 
aflame  with  dogwood,  rhododendron, 
and  wild  violets.  Spring  had  arrived 
late  in  Virginia  in  1951,  and  although 
it  was  the  middle  of  May.  the  mead- 
ows and  trails  of  Merrywood  were  only 
just  coming  into  bloom. 

From  the  stable  door,  Herman  But- 
ler, the  groom,  watched  as  Sagebrush 
leapt  over  a  stone  wall.  Horse  and 
rider  seemed  to  hang  in  midair  for  a 
breathtaking  moment  before  landing 
on  the  other  side  without  breaking 
stride.  Jackie  urged  Sagebrush  on. 
and  they  sped  across  a  broad  green 
pasture  to  the  stable.  Jackie  dismounted 
and  handed  off  her  sweat-slick  horse 
to  Butler.  They  chatted  about  her  morn- 
ing ride  while  she  petted  Butler's  dog. 
a  tricolored  collie  named  Fuddy  II. 

She  walked  to  the  main  house,  the 
country  seat  of  the  Auchincloss  fam- 
ily, and  went  to  her  third-floor  bed- 
room. The  ceiling  slanted  sharply 
beneath  a  gambrel  roof,  which  gave 
the  space  a  tight,  claustrophobic  feel- 
ing. The  furnishings  were  simple  a 
few  pieces  of  painted  furniture,  twin 
beds,  and  fleur-de-lis  wallpaper.  In 
the  reflection  of  her  bedroom  mir- 
ror, she  looked  elegant  in  riding 
breeches,  top  boots,  and  a  man's 
dress  shirt.  When  she  removed  her 
hunt  cap,  tendrils  of  thick,  wavy  hair 
clung  to  the  sides  of  her  face.  She 
had  not  yet  de-  •>>  a   great 

beauty;  that  r    But 
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at  the  age  of  21,  she  was  already  an 
astonishing  sight. 

She  lit  up  a  Pall  Mall  and  pulled  off 
her  boots  with  a  bootjack.  As  she  un- 
dressed, she  slipped  a  45-r.p.m.  disc  onto 
her  portable  record  player  and  began 
to  sing  along  with  the  record:  "Bongo. 
Bongo,  Bongo  /  I  don't  want  to  leave 
the  Congo  /  Oh.  no.  no.  no.  no.  no!" 

She  laid  out  two  separate  sets  of 
clothing  on  a  bed— one  for  lunch,  the 
other  for  a  supper  party  that  was  be- 
ing given  that  evening  in  Georgetown 
by  Charles  Bartlett,  correspondent  of 
TJie  Chattanooga  Times.  Charlie  and 
his  wife,  Martha,  had  arranged  the 
Sunday-night  supper  with  the  purpose 
of  introducing  Jackie  to  John  Kennedy 

She  had  met  Jack  Kennedy  casual- 
ly a  couple  of  years  before  at  a  wed- 
ding reception  on  Long  Island,  and 
like  evervone  else.  «he  knew  of  his 
reputation  as  a  war  hero    a  playboy 
and  a  nsmg  politician.  Until  the  ear- 
ly 40s   Jack's  father.  Joseph  P  Kenne- 
dy, had  been  men- 
tioned as  a  possible 
presidential  nominee 
of  the    Democratic 
Party,  but  respectable 
people  wouldn't  have 
anvthing  to  do  with 
him.  because  they  said 
that  he  had  amassed 
his  fortune  as  a  boot- 
legger and  stock  ma- 
nipulator. Most  people 
in  Jackie's  circle  spoke 
of  the  Kennedys  as 
coarse,  loud  "Micks." 

At  first.  Jackie  had 
tried  to  beg  off  at- 
tending the  Bartletts' 
supper,  explaining  that 
she  already  had  a  date.  But  the  Bartletts 
wouldn't  take  no  for  an  ansv/er.  "You 
can  leave  earlv      Martha  told  Jackie, 
"and  still  make  vour  date 

Jackie  wasn't  that  interested  in  mee*- 
ing  Jack  Kennedy  or  anv  new  man, 
for  that  matter  because  she  was  secretly 
carrying  the  torch  for  someone  else.  The 
year  before,  during  her  junior  year 
abroad,  she  had  danced  to  "Bongo.  Bon- 
go. Bongo"  at  L'Elephant  Blanc,  a 
fashionable  Paris  nightclub.  It  was  a 
wonderful  time  to  be  an  American  in 
Paris.  The  city  was  aSwarm  with  so- 
cially prominent  young  men  from  the 

ites    George  Plimpton.  Cass  Canfield 
hn   Phillips  Marquand  Jr. 


MADE  FOR  EACH  OTHER 

Clockwise  from  left:  J.F.K. 
and  friends  in  Palm  Beach,  1939; 
Janet  and  Hughdie's  1945 
Christmas  card,  with  Jackie 
at  top  left;  Jackie  photographed 
for  Vogue,  August  1951; 
Jack  and  Lem  Billings  with  Jack's 
i  dachshund,  1937;  Jackie 
and  Lee  in  Vogue,  July  1954; 
Ambassador  Joe  takes 
Jack  to  Europe,  1939;  Jackie 
with  her  father,  1947: 
Jackie  in  Palm  Beach,  1954; 
the  Kenned)  family,  with 
Jack  beside  his  mother,  1934; 
Jack  at  his  sister  Eunice's 
birthday  party  in  London,  1939. 
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Jackie  knew  them  all.  She  was  happy 
to  be  away  from  her  warring  parents. 
And  she  was  falling  in  love  for  the 
first  time— with  John  Marquand. 

Marquand  was  tall  and  slim,  with 
sandy  hair  and  bright-blue  eyes.  His 
family  came  from  Boston,  and  his  fa- 
ther's best-selling  novels,  The  Late 
George  Apley  and  H.  M.  Pulham,  Es- 
quire, chronicled  aristocratic  Wasp  man- 
ners. Young  Marquand  had  gone  to 
Harvard,  and  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II  he  was  in  the  second  wave  of 
U.S.  military  units  that  liberated  Paris, 
which  made  him  something  of  a  war 
hero.  He  also  had  a  wonderful  dry 
wit.  Everyone  called  him  Jack. 

Jackie  fell  head  over  heels  for  Jack 
Marquand.  They  went  everywhere  to- 
gether in  Paris.  They  spent  evenings 
at  L'Elephant  Blanc,  where  Jackie 
chain-smoked  aromatic  French  ciga- 
rettes, drank  grasshoppers,  and  listened 
to  Jack  talk  about  the  novel  he  was 
writing.  They  made  love  in  the  fash- 
ion of  the  day,  groping  and  fumbling 
and  going  almost  all  the  way.  It  left 
Marquand,  as  the  American  saying 
went,  "with  blue  balls."  It  left  Jackie, 
as  the  French  put  it  with  more  deli- 
cacy, une  demi-vierge,  a  half-virgin. 

Then  one  night,  as  they  were  going 
up  to  Marquand's  apartment  on  the  slow, 
creaky  French  elevator,  Jackie  let  her- 
self get  carried  away.  She  was  in  Mar- 
quand's arms,  her  skirt  bunched  above 
her  hips,  the  backs  of  her  thighs  pressed 
against  the  decorative  open  grillwork. 
And  by  the  time  the  elevator  jolted  to 
a  stop,  she  was  no  longer  a  demi-vierge. 

Jackie  came  down  the 
broad,  carpeted  stairs  at 
Merrywood  just  as  the 
grandfather  clock  struck 
half  past  12.  It  was 
Mother's  Day,  but  in  all 
other  respects  it  was  like 
every  other  Sunday  at 
Merrywood,  the  occa- 
sion for  the  large  Auchincloss  clan  to 
gather  for  luncheon  with  their  rich 
and  powerful  Washington  friends.  In 
the  distance,  Jackie  could  hear  the  echo- 
ing of  12-gauge  shotguns  as  her  step- 
father  and  '  guests  shot  clay 

pigeons  en  the  trapshootr 

As  she  reached  the  botto  tie 

star 

coming  from  a  room  oi 
fie-. 
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As  Jack  lay  in  bed  in  Okinawa,  Bobby 
was  probably  figuring  out  how  to  suppress  the 
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I  dorit  want  to  marry  a  girl  whds  an  experienced 
voyager"  Jack  said.  "And  Im  not  referring  to  travet 
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MEETING  THE  1N-LA> 
Jack  and  Jackie  on  a  vi 

to  Hyannis  Port  in  July  195 

two months  before  the  weddinj 

Inset,  Jackte  in  front  of  th 

Kennedy  boiise  4jhe  sam&day. 

and  shrill  curses.  She  rushed  across 
the  living  room  and  into  the  adjoin- 
ing cardroom.  At  the  same  moment, 
her  stepbrother  Yusha  arrived  from  a 
different  part  of  the  house.  They  found 
Jackie's  mother,  Janet  Auchincloss,  and 
their  11-year-old  stepsister,  Nini,  cir- 
cling each  other.  Bright-red  finger 
marks  were  visible  on  the  girl's  left 
cheek  where  Janet  had  struck  her. 

"I'm  going  to  kick  you!"  Janet 
shouted. 

"And  I'm  going  to  kick  you!"  Nini 
yelled  back. 

Jackie  stepped  between  them,  and 
Nini  ran  from  the  room.  Jackie  turned 
to  Janet,  who  stood  with  an  impas- 
sive expression  on  her  face  in  front  of 
an  oil  painting  of  herself  mounted  on 
Danseuse,  her  old  show  jumper. 

"Oh,  Mummy,"  she  said,  "honestly!" 

Janet  Norton  Lee  Bouvier  Auchin- 
closs was  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with. 
She  dominated  her  surroundings.  She 
had  lovely  skin  and  dark  eyes  framed 
by  a  thick  head  of  hair,  and  men 
found  her  sexy.  Her  husband,  Hughdie, 
was  a  good-natured  bear  of  a  man,  the 
opposite  of  Janet's  first  husband,  John 
Vernou  Bouvier  III.  Whereas  Jack 
Bouvier  was  a  compulsive  womanizer, 
capable  of  sleeping  with  two  or  three 
women  in  an  evening,  Hughdie  suf- 
fered from  chronic  impotence. 

Whenever  Janet  threw  one  of  her 
temper  tantrums,  Hughdie  would 
simply  turn  off  his  hearing  aid  and 
remark,  "Your  mother's  menopause 
is  going  on  too  long,  and  it's  mak- 
ing her  argumentative." 

The  children  were  not  so  tolerant. 
The  oldest,  Hugh  Dudley 
III,  who  was 


known  as  Yusha,  was  the  son  of 
Hughdie's  first  wife,  who  was  Russian. 
Nina  ("Nini")  and  Thomas  were  from 
Hughdie's  second  marriage,  to  the  al- 
coholic Nina  Gore  (who  was  also  the 
mother,  through  a  previous  marriage, 
of  author  Gore  Vidal).  Next  in  the 
pecking  order  came  Jackie  and  her  sis- 
ter, Caroline  Lee  Bouvier.  And,  final- 
ly, there  were  Janet  junior  and  James, 
who  were  born  to  Janet  and  Hughdie 
following  their  marriage  in  1942. 

None  of  the  children  was  spared 
Janet's  outbursts— not  even  Jackie.  "I 
have  seen  Janet  strafe  Jackie  across 
both  cheeks,"  said  a  member  of  the 
family. 

Shortly  before  lunch,  Jack- 
ie telephoned  her  father 
in  New  York  City,  revers- 
ing the  charges.  Jackie 
could  always  tell  as  soon 
as  her  father  answered  the 
phone  whether  she  had 
gotten  him  out  of  bed.  His 
voice  was  rough  and  grat- 
ing as  he  greeted  her  with  his  favorite 
endearment:  "Hello,  Jacks." 

It  was  a  familiar  sound  to  Jackie— 
the  rasp  of  a  man  being  roused  from 
a  drunken  stupor.  And  it  made  her 
heartsick. 

When  her  mother  married  Bouvier 
in  1928,  he  had  looked  like  money, 
breeding,  and  power.  He  was  a  37- 
year-old  bachelor,  15  years  older  than 
Janet,  with  an  animal  magnetism  that' 
made  him  irresistible  to  women.  He 
was  as  handsome  as  Clark  Gable, 
black -haired  and  swarthy,  and  thanks 
to  repeated  exposure  to  a  sunlamp,  as 
dark  as  the  Sheik  of  Araby,  which  ac- 
counted for  his  nicknames,  Jack  the 
Sheik  and  Black  Jack.  His 
wide-lapelled  suits  came 
from  Bell,  his  shirts  and 
paisley  ties  from  Tripler. 
He  tooled  around  New 
York  City  in  a  black  Mer- 
cury convertible,  shuttling 
between  dinner  at  '21,' 
prizefights  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  and  cock- 
tails at  the  Racquet  Club. 

Soon  after  their  marriage, 

lanet  learned  that  Jack  was, 

ike  herself,  a  fantasist  who 

had  created  the  illusion  of  a 

grand  lineage.  As  it  turned 

out,  the  Bouviers  were  not,  as 


he  liked  to  claim,  related  to  French 
nobility.  And  if  they  had  once  been 
fabulously  wealthy,  they  were  no  long- 
er. What  was  worse,  Black  Jack  turned 
out  to  be  a  violent  drunk.  He  frequently 
beat  Janet  in  front  of  the  children. 
Janet  fought  back,  hurling  plates  and 
curses  at  her  husband. 

Jack's  bachelor  apartment  at  125  East 
74th  Street  was  light  and  airy.  There 
were  two  daybeds  in  the  guest  bed- 
room for  Jackie  and  Lee.  Jack  used 
Jackie's  visits  as  opportunities  to  tutor 
her  in  the  way  of  the  world,  deliver- 
ing lectures  on  fashion  and  interior 
decoration.  But  his  favorite  subject 
was  the  mating  game.  Pay  attention 
to  everything  a  man  says,  he  told  her. 
"Fasten  your  eyes  on  him  like  you 
were  staring  into  the  sun."  Be  inac- 
cessible, untouchable,  mysterious.  Once 
a  man  possesses  you,  her  father  warned, 
he  automatically  loses  interest.  From 
the  time  Jackie  was  old  enough  to  un- 
derstand the  difference  between  men 
and  women,  her  father  engaged  her  in 
sexually  stimulating  conversations.  One 
of  Jackie's  standard  stories,  which  she 
had  heard  firsthand  from  him,  was 
how  he  had  misbehaved  on  his  hon- 
eymoon with  her  mother.  On  their 
way  over  to  England  on  the  Aqui- 
tania,  he  had  slipped  away  from  his 
bride  and  slept  with  tobacco  heiress 
Doris  Duke. 

When  Jackie  was  a  teenager,  her  fa- 
ther would  visit  her  at  Miss  Porter's 
School  in  Farmington,  Connecticut.  The 
two  of  them  once  played  a  game  in 
which  she  pointed  to  the  mothers  of 
her  classmates.  "That  one,  Daddy?"  she 
would  ask.  And  if  Jack  Bouvier  had 
not  slept  with  the  woman  in  question, 
he  would  reply,  "Not  yet." 

Jackie  would  point  to  another  and 
ask,  "That  one,  Daddy?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  would  say,  "I've  al- 
ready had  her." 

It  did  not  bother  Jackie  that  her  fa- 
ther was  a  great  roue.  She  adored  him. 

Jackie  was  not,  however,  the  con- 
fident young  woman  she  often  appeared 
to  be.  More  than  at  any  time  in  her 
life,  she  needed  guidance  from  her 
parents.  But,  as  usual,  they  could  not 
agree  on  anything,  least  of  all  what 
she  should  do  after  she  graduated 
from  George  Washington  University. 

That  spring,  Vogue  had  featured  a 
one-page  layout  of  "the  Misses  Bou- 
vier." Lee  posed  in  yellow-and-white 
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tulle.  Jackie  modeled  a  white  silk- 
organdy  dancing  dress  with  a  bright 
sash  of  red  faille.  She  took  such  de- 
light in  seeing  her  picture  on  the  large 
glossy  page  that  she  toyed  for  a  brief 
time  with  the  notion  of  becoming  a 
photographer's  model. 

The  trouble  was,  the  range  of  op- 
portunities open  to  female  college  grad- 
uates was  limited.  Thanks  to  Jackie's 
connections,  however,  she  had  an  in- 
teresting job  offer.  A  friend  of  her  step- 
father's. Allen  Dulles,  the  deputy  director 
for  plans  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  had  lined  up  an  entry-level 
post  for  her  at  the  agency.  She  was 
also  one  of  12  finalists  in  Vogue's  Prix 
de  Paris.  The  first-prize  winner  would 
get  a  trial  year  as  a  junior  editor  on 
French  Vogue  and  American  Vogue. 

At  the  end  of  her  interviews  at  Vogue 
the  previous  week,  Jackie  had  been  told 
that  the  Prix  de  Paris  was  hers  for  the 
asking.  She  returned  to  Merrywood  from 
New  York  and  went  to  her  mother's 
bedroom  suite.  She  found  Janet  in  her 
dressing  room.  "Mummy,"  Jackie  said, 
"I'm  going  to  ask  Mr.  Dulles  to  let  me 
out  of  my  commitment  to  the  C.I.A. 
job  so  that  I  can  accept  the  Prix  de  Paris." 

Janet  had  been  anticipating  this,  and 
she  told  Jackie  that  she  and  Hughdie 
had  decided  to  send  her  to  Europe  that 
summer,  along  with  Lee,  who  was  grad- 
uating from  Miss  Porter's  School.  At 
the  end  of  the  summer,  Lee  would  en- 
ter college  at  Sarah  Lawrence  in  Bronx- 
ville,  New  York,  and  Jackie  would  take 
the  job  at  the  C.I.A.  and  live  at  home. 

Jackie  didn't  know  what  to  say. 
She  told  her  mother  that  she  needed 
time  to  think  it  over.  But  Janet  wasn't 
fooled.  "I  know  what's  on  your  mind," 
she  said.  "Jack  Marquand.  But  Jack 
Marquand  is  a  writer,  and  writers 
never  have  any  real  money.  Need  I 
remind  you  of  that,  Jahk -/<?<?«?" 

The  luncheon  guests  that 
day  were  Arthur  Krock, 
the  chief  Washington 
correspondent  of  The 
New  York  Times,  and 
his  wife,  Martha,  the 
society  columnist.  As 
Hughdie  decanted  a 
bottle  of  Burgundy, 
Krock  was  commenting  on  an  amaz- 
ing picture  that  had  appeared  in  that 
day's  Post  showing  General  Douglas 
MacArthur  dressed  in  civvies  fos   the 
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first  time  since  World  War  II.  Krock 
was  a  staunch  supporter  of  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower, and  he  was  upset  by  signs  that 
the  MacArthur  hero-worshipers  in  the 
right  wing  of  the  Republican  Party 
were  planning  to  block  the  nomination 
of  Eisenhower  for  president  in  1952. 

"Will  Truman  run  again?"  Hughdie 
asked  Krock,  who  had  won  a  Pulitzer 
citation  on  the  basis  of  an  interview 
he  had  conducted  with  the  Demo- 
cratic president. 

"Joe  Kennedy  thinks  Truman  will 
step  aside,  and  that  the  Democrats 
will  nominate  either  Kefauver  or 
Stevenson,"  Krock  said. 

Joseph  P.  Kennedy  was  already  one 
of  the  richest  men  in  America— his 
fortune  was  estimated  to  be  worth  be- 
tween $200  and  $400  million,  the  equiv- 
alent of  several  billion  dollars  in  today's 
money— and  he  and  Krock  spoke  on 
the  telephone  practically  every  day. 
Their  relationship  went  back  to  the  ear- 
ly 1930s,  when  Kennedy  began  to  in- 
dulge his  dream  of  becoming  president 
of  the  United  States.  A  former  Hol- 
lywood producer,  Kennedy  under- 
stood the  importance  of  publicity.  He 
courted  powerful  figures  in  the  press, 
including  Henry  Luce,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Time  magazine,  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Jr.,  and  Arthur 
Krock,  who  was  the  most  trusted  jour- 
nalist of  his  time. 

Krock  performed  so  many  favors  for 
Kennedy  that  he  became  known  as 
an  "honorary  Kennedy."  In  the  mid- 
19308,  he  promoted  the  appointment 
of  Kennedy,  a  notorious  stock  swindler, 
as  head  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  Krock  helped  edit 
and  rewrite  Jack  Kennedy's  senior 
thesis  at  Harvard,  found  him  a  liter- 
ary agent,  and  came  up  with  a  title 
for  the  subsequent  book:  Why  En- 
gland Slept.  He  was  the  ghostwriter 
for  Joe  Kennedy's  1936  campaign  man- 
ifesto, I'm  for  Roosevelt.  And  after 
Joe  Kennedy  had  all  but  destroyed 
his  political  reputation  by  advocating 
the  appeasement  of  Nazi  Germany, 
Krock  floated  trial  balloons  in  the 
Times  on  behalf  of  Joe's  candidacy 
for  a  presidential  nomination. 

"Nearly  25  percent  of  American 
homes  now  have  television  sets,"  Krock 
was  saying.  "The  political  future  belongs 
to  the  men  who  can  learn  to  master 
this  powerful  new  medium.  I  believe  that 
one  of  the  most  interesting  contests  to 


watch  next  year  will  be  the  Senate  race 
in  Massachusetts  between  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  and  either  Paul  Dever,  the  gov- 
ernor, or  Congressman  John  Kennedy." 

Jackie,  who  was  invariably  bored  by 
talk  of  politics,  was  intrigued  by  the 
mention  of  the  name  John  Kennedy, 
the  man  she  was  going  to  meet  that 
night  at  the  Bartletts'.  "Oh,  you  know 
Jack  Kennedy?"  she  asked  in  her  low, 
flirtatious  voice.  "Tell  us  about  him." 

Young  Kennedy  had  definitely  de- 
cided to  seek  higher  office,  and  he.' 
had  a  lot  going  for  him,  Krock  said. 
He  had  been  voted  "the  best-looking 
man  in  the  House"  by  the  female  Wash- 
ington correspondents,  and  he  pos- 
sessed the  kind  of  boyish  good  looks 
that  were  tailor-made  for  television. 
By  contrast,  Lodge  had  the  stiff  aura 
of  an  aristocrat.  Kennedy's  other  ad- 
vantage was  money.  The  Kennedys' 
money  might  be  nouveau,  Krock  said, 
but  it  was  far  more  plentiful  than 
Lodge's  old  money. 

"Joe  Kennedy  has  a  saying,"  Krock 
said.  "'It  takes  three  things  to  win  in 
politics.  The  first  is  money,  the  sec- 
ond is  money,  and  the  third  is  mon- 
ey.'" What  Krock  did  not  say  was 
that  Joe  Kennedy  believed  that  Jack 
needed  a  wife  and  family  if  he  was 
going  to  move  up  from  the  House  to 
the  Senate  and  fulfill  the  Kennedy 
dream  of  capturing  the  White  House. 

Krock,  the  "honorary  Kennedy,"  had 
volunteered  to  help  find  a  suitable 
mate  for  Jack,  and  he  had  turned  to 
his  columnist  wife  for  help.  Everyone 
agreed  that  the  most  eligible  young 
woman  around  was  Jackie  Bouvier, 
the  daughter  of  Martha's  good  friend 
Janet  Auchincloss.  However,  when 
Martha  raised  the  subject,  Janet  ex- 
pressed serious  reservations  about 
"those  vulgar  Kennedys."  Janet  hadn't 
struggled  all  these  years  to  secure  a 
place  for  herself  in  the  Wasp  world  only 
to  see  one  of  her  daughters  go  off 
and  marry  Irish  riffraff.  She  wanted 
Jackie  to  have  the  prestige  that  came 
with  marrying  into  society. 

Martha  was  aware  of  Janet's  aspi- 
rations for  Jackie.  But  society,  as  she 
and  Janet  understood  it,  was  in  the 
last  stages  of  disintegration.  Whether 
they  liked  it  or  not,  the  old  Wasp  or- 
der, with  its  standards  of  duty,  honor, 
and  manners,  was  being  swept  away. 
New  men  were  emerging— young,  vi- 
tal, modern  men— who,  in  the  words :  I 


lof  historian  Arthur  Schlesin- 
fger  Jr.,  were  "beyond  the  def- 
jinitions  of  class  and  race, 
region  and  religion."  John 
[Kennedy  was  such  a  man. 

Meanwhile,  Krock  raised 
[the  name  of  Jackie  Bouvier 
lin  his  daily  phone  conver- 
sations with  Joe  Kennedy. 
The   young  woman  was 
Catholic,  beautiful,  brainy. 
And  she  exuded  upper- 
class  breeding.  She  em- 
bodied just  the  image 
'that  Joe  was  seeking  for 
his  son  Jack.  The  idea 
appealed  to  Joe  Ken- 
Inedy,    and    he    gave 
[Krock  the  green  light 
to  proceed. 

It  didn't  take  Krock 
and  his  wife  long  to 
find  the  ideal  accom- 
plice in  their  marital  plot.  His  name 
was  Charles  Bartlett.  Martha  Krock 
had  known  his  family  back  in  Lake 
Forest,  the  wealthy  Chicago  suburb, 
and  he  was  one  of  Arthur's  proteges 
in  Washington.  Krock  had  only  to  drop 
a  hint  and  Bartlett  agreed  to  give  a 
supper  party  to  introduce  Jackie  Bou- 
vier to  Jack  Kennedy. 

hat  evening,  the  tem- 
perature dropped  into 
the  mid- 40s,  and  Jack- 
ie put  up  the  top  on 
her  1947  black  Mercury 
convertible  before  leav- 
ing Merrywood.  A  few 
minutes  later,  she  pulled 
up  in  front  of  3419  Q 
Street  in  Georgetown.  The  front  door 
swung  open  to  reveal  the  smiling  face 
of  her  friend  Charles  Bartlett.  "Come 
on  in,"  he  said.  "You're  the  first." 

The  living  room  was  decorated  with 
a  pair  of  antique  Sheraton  armchairs 
and  a  few  pieces  of  cheap  furniture. 
Charlie  put  on  a  Tommy  Dorsey  rec- 
ord and  made  Jackie  an  old-fash- 
ioned. With  his  shaggy  hair  and  plain 
face,  Charlie  looked  more  like  a  mid- 
western  farmer  than  a  Yale  man  from 
a  prominent  investment-banking  fami- 
ly. Three  and  a  half  years  before, 
when  he  was  only  26,  Charlie  had 
been  entrusted  with  the  job  of  open- 
ing the  first  Washington  bureau  of 
The  Chattanooga  Times.  Thanks  to 
his    mentors,    Arthur    and    Martha 


Krock,  Charlie  was  in- 
troduced to  all  the  right  people. 

"During  the  war,  Washington  had 
really  jumped  at  the  seams,  and  it  was 
still  lively  when  I  arrived  in  January 
1948,"  he  said.  "It  was  a  small  place, 
and  if  you  had  a  few  connections,  you 
knew  everybody  very  quickly.  Until  then, 
it  had  been  rare  for  people  from  my 
background— what  you  might  call  the 
wealthy  class— to  go  into  journalism.  But 
after  the  war  everything  changed,  and 
journalism  was  no  longer  a  class  thing. 
It  became  an  acceptable,  even  desir- 
able way  to  spend  your  life." 

The  Krocks  arranged  for  him  to  be 
invited  by  the  Auchinclosses  to  one  of 
their  parties  at  Merrywood,  and  it 
was  there  that  he  met  Jackie  Bouvier. 
"She  was  a  wonderful-looking  girl," 
Charlie  said.  "She  was  enormous  fun, 
and  imaginative.  Her  status  in  the 
house,  I  think,  was  a  rather  tenuous 
one.  I  had  the  feeling  there  were  all 
kinds  of  Auchincloss  children,  and  I 
don't  know  where  Jackie  stood  in  the 
scale  of  things." 

Jackie  was  then  an  insecure  19-year- 
old  girl,  but  she  was  already  sharp- 
ening her  skills  as  a  femme  fatale. 
With  her  adoring  gaze  and  breathless 
"golly"s  and  "gee"s,  she  made  Char- 
lie feel  as  though  he  were  the  most 
important  young  journalist  in  Wash- 
ington. At  first  he  was  flattered, 
but  then  he  began  to  feel  uncom- 
fortable under  the  spotlight  of  Jack- 


never  traveled 
alone.  They 
needed  people 
to  admire  them, 
take  care  of 
their  needs. 


ie's  adulation.  "I  never  felt  that  Jack- 
ie and  I  were  ever  meant  for  each 
other,"  he  said. 

Over  the  next  three  years,  Charlie 
was  involved  in  building  his  career 
and  courting  Martha  Buck,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  wealthy  steel  magnate.  He 
married  Martha  in  December  1950, 
and  soon  after  that  he  had  a  call 
from  Arthur  Krock.  "When  I  came 
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As  the  wedding 
approached,  Jack  took 
Jackie  aside  and 
told  her  all  about  his 
life  as  a  compulsive 
womanizer. 


to  Washington,"  Charlie  explained, 
"I  had  a  tiny  office,  and  Mr.  Krock 
was  very  kind  and  said  I  could  use 
the  facilities  of  his  bureau  anytime. 
I  said,  'Well,  I  can't  offer  you  very 
much  in  return.'"  In  the  spring  of 
1951,  however,  Krock  indicated  that 
he  would  be  pleased  if  the  Bartletts 
arranged  a  supper  party  to  introduce 
Jack  and  Jackie. 

At  7:30,  a  group  of 
guests  arrived  all  at 
once  at  the  Bartletts' 
front  door,  and  Mar- 
tha, an  attractive  red- 
head, came  out  of 
the  kitchen  to  greet 
them.  Each  guest 
had  been  invited  for 
a  specific  purpose.  There  was  Patricia 
Murray  Roche,  a  perky  blonde  of  the 
famous  Murray-McDonnell  clan,  the 
creme  de  la  creme  of  the  Catholic 
aristocracy.  As  a  youngster,  Pat  and 
her  sister  had  competed  in  East  Hamp- 
ton horse  shows  against  Jackie  and 
Lee  Bouvier.  Pat  had  been  invited  to 
talk  horses  with  Jackie.  Pat's  hus- 
band, Jeffrey,  had  attended  St.  George's 
and  Princeton,  and  had  grown  up 
with  the  Kennedy  children  in  Palm 
Beach.  He  had  been  invited  to  gossip 
with  Jack.  Then  there  was  Loretta 
Sumers,  a  slim,  beautiful  young  wom- 
an with  light-brown  hair.  Loretta  had 
gone  to  private  high  school  on  the 
North  Shore  of  Long  Island  with 
Martha  Buck.  Her  family  socialized 
with  the  Kennedys.  At  the  time  an 
accessories  editor  at  Glamour  maga- 
zine, she  had  been  invited  as  the  ex- 
tra woman,  just  in  case  Jack  Kennedy 
failed  to  take  a  shine  to  Jackie. 

Six  feet  tall  and  150  pounds,  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  as  skinny  as 
an  adolescent.  His  tousled  reddish- 
brown  hair,  protruding  ears,  and  flash- 
ing white  teeth  added  to  the  impression 
of  immaturity,  as  did  his  baggy  sports 
jacket  and  trousers  with  cuffs  that 
stopped  several  inches  above  the  tops 
of  his  shoes.  It  was  hard  to  believe 
that  he  was  a  three-term  congressman 
who  in  16  days  would  be  celebrating 
his  34th  birthday. 

As  he  greeted  the  roomful  of  friends, 
he  caught  sight  of  himself  in  a  mir- 
ror. He  was  aware  that  his  complex- 
ion changed  with  the  state  of  his 
health:  one  day  he  looked  pasty;  the 
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next  he  had  a  sickly  yellowish 
hue.  He  had  recently  been  to  Palm 
Beach  working  on  his  tan,  and  he 
glowed  with  health  and  vigor.  Yet, 
curiously,  a  large  part  of  his  pull 
had  nothing  to  do  with  his  looks. 

"It  was  his  nonchalance,"  said  a 
friend,  Gloria  Emerson.  "Add  to  that 
his  sense  of  self-entitlement,  which 
you  sometimes  find  among  the  rich 
and  very  beautiful.  He  expected  peo- 
ple to  pick  up  after  him,  take  notes 
for  him,  get  him  tables  at  restau- 
rants, make  sure  that  he  had  clean 
towels.  That  is  a  very  alluring  quali- 
ty in  a  man." 

Jack  accepted  a  drink  from  Char- 
lie, and  then  sat  on  the  sofa  next 
to  Jackie.  She  fixed  him  with  her 
widely  spaced  eyes,  and  seemed 
to  hang  on  his  every  word.  She 
wasn't  boisterous  like  his  sis- 
ters, or  blatantly  sexy  like  his 
girlfriends.  There  was  a  strange 
otherness  about  her.  She  had 
large  hands  and  a  flat-chested,  boy- 
ish body.  But  her  face  was  the  face  of 
an  exotic  beauty.  "I've  never  met  any- 
one like  her,"  Jack  told  a  friend  later. 
"She's  different  from  any  girl  I  know." 


o,  Charlie,"  Jack  said  at 
dinner,  "what's  the  latest 
with  Joe  McCarthy?" 

"Oh,  Charlie,"  Jackie 
cooed,  "you  know  Joe 
McCarthy?" 

"Joe's  an  old  family 
friend  of  ours,"  Jack  said. 
Two  of  Jack's  sisters, 
Pat  and  Eunice,  had  dated  Joseph 
McCarthy,  the  Republican  senator  from 
Wisconsin,  who  was  whipping  the  coun- 
try into  a  state  of  paranoid  hysteria 
over  the  Communist  threat.  McCarthy 
had  frequently  visited  Jack's  father 
on  Cape  Cod  and  in  Palm  Beach. 

"Joe  McCarthy  has  proved  to  one 
and  all  that  Communist-baiting  is 
political!  •  ing,"  said  Charlie. 

"I  hear  that  .-An     ican  Ac- 

tivities Conv- 
lywood,  bee 
than  bring 
ington." 

"Speaking  oi 
a  guy  is  Kefauv 
"Friendly,  ami 
said  Charlie,  who  1 
column  about  the  Ten. 
"He's  also  a  big  ham.' 
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USHERING  IN 

THE  AGE  OF  CAMELOT 

The  bride  and  groom  at  Hammersmith 
Farm,  the  Auchinclosses'  Newport  estate, 
with  11  of  their  14  ushers:  top  row,  from  left, 
Charles  Bartlett,  Paul  Fay,  Teddy  Kennedy, 
Lem  Billings,  Jack,  Joey  Gargan, 
Bobby  Kennedy,  Sargent  Shriver,  James  Reed; 
bottom  row,  George  Smathers, 
Torbert  Macdonald,  Ben  Smith.  Inset, 
the  wedding  invitation  and  Jackie's 
triumphant  comment  on  the  envelope  to  her 
friends  Ellen  and  Russell  D'Oench. 


"I've  been  following  his  crime 
hearings  on  television,"  said  Jack.  "I 
loved  it  when  Kefauver  asked  Willie 
Moretti  how  he  operated  politically 
and  Moretti  said"— and  here  Jack  tried 
to  imitate  the  gangster—"  'Senata,  I  don' 
opuh-rate  pull-iticle.  If  it  wasn't  for 
my  foist  conviction,  I'd  be  sittin'  where 
you  are  today.'" 

"His  humor  reminded  me  of  my  fa- 
ther's humor,"  Jackie  later  said. 

After  dinner,  they  played  the  Game, 
a  form  of  charades,  and  Martha  made 
sure  that  Jack  and  Jackie  ended  up 
r  opposing  teams.  When  it  was  Jack- 
turn,  Jack  scrawled  something 
:iece  of  paper  and  handed  it  to 
•h  a  mischievous  gleam  in  his 
>;mtomimed  the  words  smart- 
■  team  guessed  everything 
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in  seconds.  Jackie  yelled,  "Yes,  that's  it!" 
And  Jack  looked  at  her  and  smiled  ap- 
preciatively. 

The  next  day  he  telephoned  her.  He 
could  not  have  been  more  charming.  He 
made  wickedly  funny  comments  about 
each  person  who  had  been  at  the 
Bartletts'  party.  He  asked  her  about  her 
college  exams,  which  she  had  just  com- 
pleted. He  gossiped  about  mutual  friends. 
But  he  did  not  ask  her  for  a  date. 

4T  don't  want  to  marry  a  girl  who's  an  ex- 
X  perienced  voyager,"  Jack  Kennedy  was 
saying.  "And  I'm  not  referring  to  travel  on 
land  and  sea.  I  mean,  I  don't  want  to  mar- 
ry a  girl  who's  traveled  sexually— who's  sex- 
ually experienced.  I  want  to  marry  a  vir- 
gin." He  was  soaking  his  back  in  a  hot  bath 
and  talking  to  a  friend  about  his  future. 

If  it  hadn't  been  for  his  father,  Jack 
would  have  been  content  to  remain  a 
bachelor  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  But 
Joseph  Kennedy  kept  telling  him  that  a 
politician  with  aspirations  for  high  office 
had  to  have  a  wife,  and  that  a  Catholic 
politician  had  to  have  a  Catholic  wife. 
And  so,  in  the  fall  of  1951,  matrimony 
was  very  much  on  Jack's  mind. 

His  friend  Langdon  Marvin  had  been 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  toilet-seat  cover 
for  the  past  half-hour,  listening  to  Jack 
mull  over  the  qualities  he  was  looking  for 
in  a  wife.  Few  girls  seemed  to  meet  his 
demanding  standards.  "But  Jackie  Bou- 
vier's  different,"  Jack  kept  saying. 

A  cloud  of  steam  filled  the  room,  and 
strains  of  Frank  Sinatra  singing  "All  or 
Nothing  at  All"— Jack's  favorite  record- 
could  be  heard  coming  from  his  upstairs 
bedroom  in  the  three-story  row  house  he 
rented  with  his  sister  Eunice  on  31st 
Street  in  Georgetown. 

Langdon  came  from  a  prominent  New 
York  family— he  was  a  godson  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt— and  he  and  Jack  had 
been  at  Harvard  together.  He  worked  for 
Jack  on  an  informal  basis,  making  arrange- 
ments for  his  congressional  office,  occa- 
sionally acting  as  an  advance  man,  and 
procuring  women  for  him. 

He  was  the  kind  of  proud  Ivy  Leaguer 
who  appealed  to  Jack— a  clever  talker,  a 
sharp  intellect,  and  an  accomplished  ath- 
lete. Like  K.  LeMo;  tie  killings,  another 
of  Jack's  devoted  he  worshiped 

the  ground  Jack  walked  on.  Langdon  re- 
sembled Lem  Billing,  other  re- 
spect: they  were  both  oaals. 

Over   the    years.    La.  wil 

nessed  many  of  Jack's  b<  had 

back,  and  he  could  tell  fron   *  is 

friend  was  biting  off  his  v. 
was  in  a  lot  of  pain.  I 
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side  the  Kennedy  family,  Langdon  accept- 
ed the  story  that  Jack's  bad  back  was  the 
result  of  a  football  injury  at  Harvard,  and 
that  the  condition  had  been  exacerbated 
by  Jack's  PT-boat  accident  during  the 
war.  What  Langdon  did  not  know  was 
that  Jack  had  been  born  with  a  congeni- 
tal malformation  of  his  spinal  column. 

Jack  raised  himself  out  of  the  tub. 
Dripping  wet,  he  limped  into  his  bed- 
room. The  room  was  a  mess.  All  his  life, 
someone  had  picked  up  after  Jack,  and 
that  function  was  performed  in  George- 
town by  George  Thomas,  a  black  valet 
who  had  once  worked  for  Arthur  Krock. 
Today,  however,  was  Thomas's  day  off. 

From  the  doorway,  Langdon  observed 
Jack  put  on  an  eight-inch-wide  cloth  back 
brace.  Few  people  knew  that  Jack  wore  a 
corset,  or  that  his  left  shoe  was  later  fitted 
with  an  orthopedic  lift  because  that  leg 
was  shorter  than  the  other.  These  were 
closely  guarded  secrets,  as  were  the  facts 
about  his  other  ailments. 

"He  used  (and  carried  with  him  about 
the  country)  more  pills,  potions,  poul- 
tices and  other  paraphernalia  than  would 
be  found  in  a  small  dispensary,"  said 
Theodore  Sorensen,  who  went  to  work 
writing  speeches  for  Jack  in  early  1953. 

Since  childhood.  Jack  had  been  the 
victim  of  high  fevers,  seizures,  and  col- 
lapses. Like  many  men  whose  formative 
years  had  been  scarred  by  serious  illness, 
Jack  v/as  ashamed  of  physical  weakness. 
He  feared  that  if  the  truth  ever  came  out 
it  would  be  his  personal  and  political  un- 
doing. His  illnesses  sapped  his  strength 
and  undermined  him  psychologically,  but 
as  he  grew  older  he  began  to  accept  his 
fate  and  to  live  for  the  moment,  defying 
the  odds,  recklessly  seeking  pleasure,  nev- 
er taking  himself  too  seriously.  He  did  not 
expect  to  live  beyond  his  40s. 

Langdon  watched  as  Jack  got  out  a  por- 
table blood-pressure  machine  and  stetho- 
scope. With  quick,  sure  movements,  he 
took  his  own  blood  pressure  and  deter- 
mined that  it  had  not  dropped  as  a  result  of 
the  stress  of  the  past  weekend's  campaign- 
ing. Then  he  took  a  hypodermic  needle 
from  a  drawer  and  filled  it  from  a  small 
bottle  with  a  rubber  top.  He  stuck  the  nee- 
dle into  his  thigh  and  depressed  the  plunger. 

Jack  had  a  fear  of  impotence  and  infer- 
tility. He  had  contracted  gonorrhea  in  1940, 
when  he  was  23,  and  by  the  winter  of  1951 
he  was  suffering  from  recurrent  symptoms 
of  venereal  disease.  His  "non  pecific  urethri- 
is,"  as  it  was  euphemistically  called  on  his 
' medical  charts,  had  become  a  serious  prob- 
Nccording  to  Dr.  William  P.  Herbst, 
,cr~al-disease  specialist  who  took  over 
I   .*;  treatment  from  the  Lahey  Clinic  in 


Boston,  the  congressman  was  suffering  "in- 
termittent slight  burning  on  urination  and 
on  examination  at  that  time  I  found  only 
a  mild,  chronic,  non-specific  prostatitis.  I 
Studies  of  the  urine  for  acid-fast  bacilli 
were  all  negative.  He  was  treated  by  peri- 1 
odic  massage  [of  the  penis  and  prostate], 
sitz  baths  and  sulfonamide  mixture  and 
later,  gantrasin  and  various  antibiotics." 

A  single  intramuscular  injection  of 
600,000  units  of  procaine  penicillin  was. 
usually  sufficient  to  cure  gonococcal  ure- 
thritis. Jack  was  treated  with  massive 
doses  of  penicillin,  erythromycin,  and  tetra- 
cycline. But  he  was  never  entirely  cured. 

Summer  gave  way  to  fall,  and  Jack  still 
did  not  call  Jackie.  In  early  October, 
he  set  off  on  an  around-the -world  trip 
aimed  at  rousing  press  interest  in  his 
coming  run  for  the  Senate.  None  of  Joe' 
Kennedy's  children  ever  traveled  alone. 
They  had  grown  up  in  a  big,  noisy,  com-i 
petitive,  interdependent  family,  and  they 
needed  to  have  people  around  all  the 
time  to  admire  them,  amuse  them,  and 
take  care  of  their  needs.  And  so  Jack  was 
accompanied  on  the  five-week  journey  by> 
his  sister  Pat  and  his  scrappy  younger: 
brother,  Bobby,  with  whom  he  began  to 
develop  his  first  close  bonds  during  their 
stops  in  Israel,  India,  and  Southeast  Asia.i 

By  the  time  Jack  arrived  in  Tokyo,  hee 
was  exhausted  from  the  stress  and  strain  of 
traveling.  In  his  suite  at  the  Imperial  Ho- 
tel, he  took  his  blood  pressure  and  found 
that  it  had  dropped  distressingly.  When  his 
blood  pressure  was  low,  his  body  tissue 
could  not  easily  absorb  the  cortisone  that 
he  carried  with  him  wherever  he  went.! 
Drained  and  weary,  Jack  took  out  a  hypo 
dermic  needle  and  injected  himself  in  the. 
thigh.  He  then  went  off  to  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  American  Occupation  in  Japan 
where  he  had  a  meeting  with  Genera! 
Matthew  B.  Ridgway,  the  supreme  com-: 
mander  of  Allied  powers  in  Japan. 

The  next  day.  Jack  collapsed. 

Bobby  responded  quickly  to  the  crisis 
He  booked  seats  on  an  airplane,  and  the 
three  Kennedys  flew  to  Okinawa,  where 
there  was  a  large,  well-staffed  naval  hospi- 
tal. There  Jack  went  into  shock.  His  fevei 
rose  to  105  degrees.  He  was  packed  in  ice 
and  put  on  intravenous  feeding.  The  navy 
doctors  found  it  impossible  to  say  exactl) 
what  was  wrong  with  him.  Was  it  malar 
ia?  Jaundice?  Hepatitis?  The  Kennedys 
had  hidden  the  true  nature  of  Jack's  ill 
ness,  and  even  as  Jack  lay  in  bed,  Bobb) 
was  probably  figuring  out  how  to  suppress 
the  record  of  his  brother's  hospital  stay. 

Meanwhile,  Jack's  temperature  contin 
ued  to  rise  until  it  was  over  106.  Bobb) 
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cabled  their  father  back  in  America. 
There  was  little  hope  for  Jack's  survival. 

It  was  an  exact  replay  of  Jack's  collapse 
in  England  in  1947,  when  he  had  been 
rushed  to  the  London  Clinic,  where  he  was 
treated  by  Sir  Daniel  Davis.  At  that  time 
Sir  Daniel  informed  Jack  that  he  was  suf- 
fering from  Addison's  disease,  a  destructive 
disease  of  the  adrenal  glands.  The  symp- 
toms of  Addison's  disease  matched  many 
of  the  debilitating  conditions  that  had 
plagued  Jack  during  his  lifetime.  When  the 
disease  was  discovered  in  1855  by  Thomas 
Addison,  a  British  physician,  it  was  consid- 
ered fatal,  because  it  gradually  destroys  the 
body's  immune  system. 

"That  American  friend  of  yours,  he 
hasn't  got  a  year  to  live,"  Dr.  Davis  told 
Winston  Churchill's  daughter-in-law,  Pamela 

Eventually,  Jack's  Addison's 
disease  was  treated  with  a  synthet- 
ic substance  called  deoxycorticos- 
terone acetate  (DOC A),  which 
was  administered  in  the  form  of 
pellets  implanted  in  the  muscles  of 
his  thighs  and  back.  This  was  later 
supplemented  with  cortisone.  The 
combination  of  cortisone  and 
DOCA  actually  boosted  Jack's  li- 
bido, increasing  his  already  ex- 
traordinary sex  drive.  With  Jack's 
physical  revival,  his  father  began 
to  take  his  son's  political  pros- 
pects more  seriously.  For  the  first 
time  since  Joe  Kennedy  Jr.'s 
death  during  the  war,  Joe  senior 
dared  to  dream  again  of  a  Kenne- 
dy in  the  White  House. 

Jack's  collapse  in  Asia  threat- 
ened that  dream  once  more,  but 
the  physical  crisis  passed  and 
Jack  recovered. 


She  had  called  Jack  and,  using  her 
new  job  as  a  photo  interviewer  as  an  ex- 
cuse, asked  to  see  him.  The  receptionist 
escorted  her  into  an  inner  office,  where 
Jack  was  sitting  in  a  plush  leather  chair. 
He  was  still  recuperating  from  his  recent 
brush  with  death,  and  his  appearance  had 
changed  dramatically  since  Jackie  had 
last  seen  him.  His  complexion  was  pale 
and  lifeless. 

"Oh,  hi,  Jackie,"  he  said.  He  raised 
himself  from  the  chair  with  some  difficul- 
ty and  went  over  and  stood  next  to  her. 

During  her  trip  to  Europe  the  previous 
summer,  she  had  cut  her  hair  short  and 
frosted  it  with  blond  highlights.  She  looked 
more  sophisticated  and  grown-up. 

Jack  asked  about  her  fingernails,  which 
were  green.  She  explained  that  she  had 
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Jack  said,  "For  all  our  sakes,  I  hope 
Mr.  Krock  gets  his  wish." 

They  laughed. 

Then  Jack  pointed  to  the  big  sapphire- 
and-diamond  engagement  ring  on  Jack- 
ie's left  hand.  "So,"  he  asked,  "who's  the 
lucky  fella?" 

Jackie  took  out  another  "Inquiring 
Photographer"  column  and  pointed  to  a 
picture  of  one  of  the  people  she  had  in- 
terviewed. His  name  was  John  Husted. 

"I've  found  the  man  of  my  dreams," 
she  said. 


I 


Jackie  wasnt 

sexually  attracted 

to  men  unless 

they  were 

dangerous  like  old 

Black  Jack." 


In  February  1952,  Jack  began  to 
lay  plans  for  the  formal  announcement 
of  his  candidacy  for  the  Senate.  When  he 
returned  to  Washington,  he  picked  up  the 
phone  and  called  Jackie.  They  had  not 
spoken  in  nine  months. 

"What's  new?"  he  asked.  "How  about 
drinks  tonight?" 

"I'm  sorry,  Jack,"  Jackie  said.  "I  got 
engaged  to  be  married  two  weeks  ago." 

A  few  weeks  later,  however,  Jackie 
took  a  taxi  to  the  Cannon  Office  Building 
on  Independence  Avenue.  She  was  carry- 
ing a  Speed  Graphic,  a  boxy  metal  cam- 
era with  a  circular  aluminum  flash,  and 
her  two-inch  heels  made  sharp  clicking 
sounds  as  she  crossed  the  broad  marble 
lobby.  She  got  off  the  elevator  on  the  third 
floor.  The  room  she  was  looking  for— No. 
322— bore  the  brass  nameplate  john  Fitz- 
gerald KENNEDY,  MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS. 
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recently  started  working  at  the  Washing- 
ton Times-Herald  as  the  newspaper's  In- 
quiring Photographer,  and  that  her  finger- 
nails had  turned  green  from  repeated 
contact  with  developing  fluid  in  the  dark- 
room. She  was  being  paid  the  munificent 
sum  of  $42.50  a  week  to  photograph  and 
interview  people  on  a  human -interest  ques- 
tion of  the  day. 

"What  kind  of  questions?"  Jack  asked. 

Jackie  took  out  a  clipping  of  her  "In- 
quiring Photographer"  column  and  hand- 
ed it  to  him.  Jack  read  the  question: 
"What  is  your  secret  ambition?" 

"Look  at  nVe  first  answer,"  Jackie  said. 

"Arthur  Krock."  Jack  said,  registering 
surprise.  He  read  Krock's  answer  out  loud: 
"'Just  once  before  I  die  I'd  like  to  turn  out 
an  article  in  which  every  sentence  would 
be  clear,  well-balanced,  and  well-written.' " 


n  Paris  the  previous  summer,  Jackie 
had  dreamed  of  a  different  man.  Short- 
ly after  she  and  Lee  arrived  in  France, 
Jackie  had  resumed  her  old  love  affair 
with  Jack  Marquand.  It  was  not  primari- 
ly sex  that  drew  her  to  Marquand; 
it  was  his  keen  mind  and  wicked 
sense  of  humor.  More  than  once, 
she    considered   becoming    Mrs. 
John  Marquand  Jr. 

Upon  her  return  to  America, 
Jackie  went  riding  with  her  moth- 
er at  Merrywood,  and  when  they 
dismounted  to  cool  down  their 
horses,  she  took  the  opportunity 
to  disclose  her  feelings  for  Jack 
Marquand. 

"Jack  Marquand  is  a  drunk,  and 
he  doesn't  have  any  real  money," 
Janet  said.  Under  no  circum- 
stances, she  continued,  her  voice 
rising,  was  Jackie  to  see  Mar- 
quand again,  or  have  any  commu- 
nication with  him. 

"Mummy,"  Jackie  said,  "I'm  a 
grown  woman.  You  can't  tell  me 
whom  I  can  see  and  whom  I 
can't." 

Janet  struck  her  across  both 
cheeks. 
"After  that,  I  started  getting  a  lot  of 
agitated  phone  calls  from  Jackie,"  re- 
called John  "Demi"  Gates,  one  of  Jack- 
ie's former  beaux.  "She  didn't  know 
where  to  turn.  And  it  was  at  this  highly 
vulnerable  moment  in  her  life  that  she 
thought  she  had  found  protection  in  the 
arms  of  Johnny  Husted." 


I 


n  background  and  breeding,  John  G. 

W.  Husted  Jr.,  who  sold  stocks  and 
bonds  on  Wall  Street,  resembled  the 
young  men  Jackie  had  grown  up  with— 
the  very  type  she  said  she  did  not  want 
to  marry.  He  was  a  tall,  attractive  Yale 
man  who  had  served  in  the  war  with  an 
American  Field  Service  unit  attached  to 
the  British  forces.  His  sisters  had  gone 
to  school  with  Jackie  at  Miss  Porter's; 
his  mother  was  distantly  related  to  the 
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Jack  and  Jackie 

ultra-rich  Harknesses;  and  his  father  was 
a  great  friend  of  Hughdie  Auchincloss's. 
On  January  21,  1952— barely  one  month 
after  Jacqueline  Bouvier  and  John  Hus- 
ted  had  had  their  first  date— The  New 
York  Times  carried  a  notice  that  they 
were  engaged  to  be  married  the  follow- 
ing June. 

Jackie's  father  was  in  favor  of  the  mar- 
riage, largely  because  it  meant  that  Jackie 
would  settle  down  near  him  in  New  York 
City.  But  Jackie's  friends  were  appalled 
by  the  lack  of  joy  and  love  exhibited  by 
the  new  couple  at  their  engagement  party 
at  Merrywood.  "They  hardly  spoke  to 
each  other,"  said  one  of  the  guests. 

Charlie  Bartlett  felt  that  Husted  wasn't 
good  enough  for  Jackie.  So  did  Janet 
Auchincloss.  "Her  mother  deemed  me  no 
great  catch,"  Husted  said.  "Janet  asked 
me  how  much  money  I  was  making,  and 
I  told  her  $17,000  [about  $100,000  in  to- 
day's money].  My  prospects  for  making 
more  money  were  reasonable  but  not  as- 
sured. Consequently,  she  was  vehemently 
opposed  to  the  match." 

That  winter,  John  Auchincloss,  who 
was  in  the  diplomatic  service,  gave  a 
cocktail  party  at  his  house  in  George- 
town to  which  he  invited  Janet  and  his 
uncle  Hughdie,  and  Jackie  and  John 
Husted.  He  also  asked  his  brother  Louis, 
the  lawyer  and  writer  who  had  just  pub- 
lished his  third  novel,  Sybil,  to  stop  by 
for  a  drink. 

The  guests  assembled  in  a  small,  ele- 
gant living  room,  which  had  been  deco- 
rated by  John  Auchincloss's  well-to-do 
wife,  Audrey,  with  her  family's  Louis  XV 
furniture,  little  French-master  drawings, 
and  Aubusson  carpets. 

"We  have  some  important  news,"  Ja- 
net said.  "Jackie  and  John  are  engaged  to 
be  married." 

"But  I  noticed  that  Janet  was  in  a  bad 
mood,"  Louis  Auchincloss  remembered. 
"She  obviously  didn't  like  or  believe  in 
the  engagement.  Jackie  and  I  got  into  a 
conversation  about  books.  Jackie  had 
read  my  novel  S)  HI,  which  was  about  a 
girl  who  marries  a  rich  but  dull  man  and 
leads  a  life  drained  of  all  energy." 

"My  fate  is  to  become  Sybil  Bouvier 
Husted,  the  dreary  little  girl  in  your  nov- 
el," Jackie  told  Louis. 

"And  it  suddenly  came  over  me  that 
she  would  never  marry  Husted,"   Louis 
said.  "Jackie  wasn't  this  soft  little  pas- 
sive, girlish  person.  She  was  tough.  ' 
tough.  The  major  mo:  •  ,  la 
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life  was  money.  She  loved  money.  And  I 
had  the  curious  conviction  that  this 
whole  evening  wasn't  real,  that  her  whole 
destiny  would  be  different." 

In  the  spring,  Jackie  was  invited  to  attend 
the  last  session  of  the  Dancing  Class  for 
the  1951-52  social  season.  This  exclusive 
subscription  dance  had  been  a  hallowed  in- 
stitution in  Washington  since  before  World 
War  I,  when  Vernon  and  Irene  Castle 
made  ballroom  dancing  fashionable  and 
wealthy  young  couples  gathered  to  learn 
the  turkey  trot  and  other  new  steps. 

"What  am  I  going  to  do?"  Jackie  asked 
Martha  Bartlett  a  week  before  the  party. 
"Johnny  can't  make  it  down  from  New 
York  for  the  Dancing  Class." 

"Call  Jack  Kennedy,"  Martha  said. 

"That's  a  good  idea,"  Jackie  said. 

That  night  in  May,  dozens  of  pre- 
dance  dinners  were  held  all  over  town, 
and  Jackie  and  Lee  hosted  their  own 
small  fete  at  Merrywood  for  a  handful  of 
friends.  Then  Jackie  and  Jack  Kennedy, 
Lee  and  her  new  beau,  the  publishing 
scion  Michael  Canfield,  and  Langdon 
Marvin  and  Gloria  Emerson  arrived  in 
front  of  the  Sulgrave  Club  on  Dupont 
Circle  a  little  after  11  o'clock. 

A  couple  of  hundred  people  were 
jammed  into  the  ballroom,  dancing  under 
the  large  bronze  chandelier.  The  men 
were  dashing  in  their  white  ties  and  tails. 
The  young  women  were  dewy  beauties  in 
their  strapless  gowns  with  full  skirts.  But, 
as  always,  it  was  Jackie,  with  her  long 
neck  and  wonderful  shoulders,  who  at- 
tracted the  most  attention. 

Late  in  the  evening,  Jackie  and  Lee 
went  to  the  powder  room  accompanied  by 
Gloria  Emerson.  Left  by  himself,  Jack 
looked  around  and  spotted  a  young  wom- 
an by  the  name  of  Wendy  Burden  Morgan 
dancing  with  her  husband. 

Moving  over  to  the  couple,  he  cut  in. 
"We  should  have  lunch,"  he  said  to 
Wendy,  wasting  no  time. 

"I'm  a  married  woman.  Jack,"  Wendy 
said.  "What  on  earth  can  you  possibly  be 
thinking  of?" 

Suddenly,  Jack  felt  a  tap  on  his  shoul- 
der. It  was  Jackie.  "Come  on,  Jack,"  she 
said,  pulling  him  away. 

In  the  powder  room,  Jackie  had  put 
on  eye  shadow  with  tiny  starlike  sparkles. 
Her  eyelids  glittered  under  the  lights  of 
the  chandelier. 

The  Meyer  Davis  orchestra  began  to 
play  "From  This  Moment  On,"  and  Jackie 
led  Jack  back  onto  the  dance  floor.  Jack 
had  never  learned  how  to  dance  properly. 
He  held  Jackie  against  his  stiff  pique  dress 
shirt  and  shuffled  his  feet  to  the  music. 


Jackie's  lips  moved;  she  was  murmur- 
ing the  words  of  the  Cole  Porter  song 
into  Jack's  ear.  "From  this  moment  on," 
she  recited  softly,  "you  for  me,  dear,  only 
two  for  tea,  dear,  from  this  moment  on." 

Jackie  brought  her  cheek  closer.  Her  lips 
brushed  against  Jack's  face.  She  looked  up 
into  his  eyes,  and  the  sparkles  fell  off  her 
eyelids  onto  his  padded  black  shoulders. 

Over  the  Fourth  of  July  weekend,  Jack 
invited  Jackie,  who  had  broken  off 
her  engagement  to  John  Husted,  to  Hyan- 
nis  Port  to  meet  his  family.  She  arrived  at ! 
the  Kennedy  compound  wearing  a  pair  of 
Roman  sandals  with  straps  crisscrossed 
all  the  way  up  her  calves.  The  Kennedys 
had  never  seen  anything  like  it. 

Jack's  sisters— Eunice,  Jean,  and  Pat— 
went  around  the  compound  in  old  tennis 
shirts  and  sneakers.  They  took  one  look  at  i 
Jackie  and  decided  that  she  was  a  preten-  • 
tious  snob.  "Ever  since  Joe  junior's  death, 
Jack  had  been  the  focal  point  of  the  fami- 
ly's ambition,  and  they  feared  that  he'd  be  . 
drawn  away  from  them,  taking  away  the: 
center  from  their  lives,"  said  Lem  Bil- 
lings. "It  wasn't  true,  of  course,  but  they 
didn't  know  that  at  the  time,  and  as  a  re- 
sult they  perceived  Jackie  as  a  threat." 

Jack's  sisters  wanted  him  to  remain  in 
the  family  fold  and  marry  a  proper  politi-  - 
cal  wife— a  tough,  resilient  woman  like 
Bobby's  wife,  Ethel  Skakel,  who  would  I 
gladly  shake  hands  with  voters  all  day  and  I 
attend  rubber-chicken  fund-raisers  at  night. 

But  what  no  one  in  the  family  seemed 
to  understand  was  that  Jack  did  not  want  I 
an  Ethel.  He  had  struggled  all  his  life  to 
cut  himself  loose  from  the  raucous  Ken- 
nedy herd.  He  was  attracted  to  Jackie's 
elegant  old-money  manners  and  savoir 
faire.  She  embodied  many  of  the  dreams 
and  ambitions  that  he  had  always  found 
hard  to  express  while  he  was  in  the  shad- 
ow of  his  father  and  older  brother. 
Around  Jackie,  Jack  felt  liberated.  "He 
saw  her  as  a  kindred  spirit,"  Lem  Billings 
said.  "They  had  both  taken  circumstances 
that  weren't  the  best  in  the  world  when 
they  were  younger  and  learned  to  make 
themselves  up  as  they  went  along." 

There  were  16  for  dinner  that  night:  Joe 
and  his  wife,  Rose;  the  popular  Irish  tenor 
Morton  Downey,  who  was  Joe's  favorite 
crony;  Downey's  son,  Morton  junior;  Bob- 
by and  Ethel;  Eunice  and  her  boyfriend,  i 
Sargent  Shriver;  Pat,  Jean,  Teddy,  and 
their  orphaned  cousins,  Joey,  Ann,  and 
Mary  Jo  Gargan,  who  had  been  raised  by 
the  Kennedys;  and  Jack  and  Jackie.  Like  ! 
all  Kennedy  activities,  dinner  was  a  tour- 
nament. Brothers  and  sisters  hurled  scorch- 
ing insults  across  the  table,  making  fun  of 
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We  want  a  very  small 
wedding-just  family.  Jack  and 

I  want  it  that  way'' 


one  another's  tennis  serves  and  golf  games. 

The  evening  ended  in  the  basement 
screening  room,  where  Joe  showed  a  new 
Doris  Day  movie  called  Tire  Winning 
Team,  about  baseball  pitching  great  Gro- 
ver  Cleveland  Alexander,  who  was  played 
by  Ronald  Reagan.  Joe  and  Jackie  sat  in 
the  back  in  large  wicker  chairs.  Some  of 
the  servants  came  in  and  sat  on  the  sides. 
During  the  film,  Joe  tapped  Jackie  on 
the  shoulder  and  motioned  for  her  to  fol- 
low him. 

She  ducked  out  of  the  dark  room  and 
made  her  way  through  a  hallway  to  an- 
other room,  which  was  lined  with  glass 
display  cases  containing  hundreds  of  dolls 
dressed  in  native  costumes  from  all  over 
the  world.  "Many  of  these  dolls  were  giv- 
en to  me  when  I  was  ambassador  to 
Great  Britain,"  Joe  said.  "I  used  to  bring 
Gloria  Swanson  to  this  doll  room.  She 
liked  to  make  love  here.  Let  me  tell  you, 
that  woman  was  insatiable." 

He  did  not  spare  Jackie  any  of  the  de- 
tails of  his  affair  with  Swanson,  including 
a  description  of  her  genitals,  and  how 
many  times  she  could  sexually  climax  in  a 
single  night.  But  as  the  daughter  of  Black 
Jack  Bouvier,  Jackie  had  heard  worse. 

Later,  Morton  Downey  took  Joe  aside 
and  asked  him  about  his  conversation 
with  Jackie.  Joe  said  he  was  impressed  by 
the  way  the  young  woman  had  stood  up 
to  him.  Joe  liked  that. 

"What  did  you  and  Jackie  talk  about?" 
Downey  asked. 

"Money,"  Joe  said.  "She  talked  straight 
to  me.  She  makes  a  pathetic  few  bucks  a 
week.  Her  old  man  gives  her  a  $50 -a- 
month  allowance— and  he  can  barely  afford 
that.  Her  stepfather's  in  bad  shape,  too.  I 
told  her  if  she  married  Jack  she  wouldn't 
have  an>  thing  to  worry  about.  And  if  Jack 
didn't  look  after  her  properly,  I  would." 

After  the  movie,  Jack  asked  Morton 
Downey  Jr.  if  he  could  borrow  his  car  to 
take  Jackie  to  a  party  at  the  Wianno 
Yacht  Club  in  Osterville,  just  outside 
Hyannis  Port.  Morton  junior  and  Joey 
Gargan  went  to  the  yacht-club  party  in 
another  car.  Later,  on  their  way  home 
along  a  roller-coaster  road,  they  spotted 
Morton's  Plymouth  up  ahead  on  a  ridge. 
When  they  got  to  the  top  of  that  ridge, 
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they  could  see  the  Plymouth 
down  below.  When  the  Plym- 
outh got  to  the  top  of  the  next 
ridge,  they  saw  it  pull  off  to  the 
side  and  stop. 

"Let's  surprise  them,"  Mor- 
ton said  to  Joey. 

"I  don't  know  about  that." 
said  Joey. 

Morton  ignored  Joey's  res- 
ervations and  cut  his  lights. 
He  turned  off  the  engine,  and 
let  the  car  coast  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hill.  Then  they  sneaked 
up  the  hill  on  foot,  staying  as  low  as 
they  could  so  that  Jack  wouldn't  see 
them  in  his  rearview  mirror. 

"One  .  .  .  two  .  .  .  three.  Surprise!" 

Morton  jumped  up  and  stuck  his  head 
in  the  open  window.  Jackie  was  lying  on 
her  back.  Her  head  was  next  to  the  driv- 
er's door.  Her  dress  was  bunched  above 
her  thighs.  Her  right  leg  was  slung  across 
the  seat.  When  she  saw  Morton,  she  let 
out  a  piercing  scream. 

Jack  was  down  on  the  floor.  He 
smacked  his  head  on  the  steering  wheel  as 
he  came  up.  "We— uh— lost  the  cigarette 
lighter,"  he  told  Morton. 

Joe  Kennedy's  appreciation  of  Jack's 
talents  represented  a  turning  point  in 
the  relationship  between  father  and  son. 
For  a  long  time,  Joe  had  desperately 
wished  that  Jack  could  be  more  like  his 
dead  brother,  Joe  junior,  a  big,  brawling, 
backslapping  Irish  personality.  At  one 
point  during  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
race,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  had  sent  word 
to  Joe,  through  their  mutual  friend  Arthur 
Krock,  that  Jack's  campaign  was  a  waste 
of  Joe's  money,  and  Joe  had  half  believed 
him.  Even  after  Jack  had  won,  Joe  credit- 
ed the  victory  to  the  inexhaustible  supply 
of  Kennedy  money.  But  as  Joe  began  to 
analyze  the  campaign  more  carefully,  it 
dawned  on  him  that  he  had  missed  the  es- 
sential point.  In  the  final  analysis,  Jack 
had  averted  the  Republican  landslide  and 
won  by  a  70,000 -vote  plurality  because  of 
the  magic  force  of  his  personality. 

The  election  of  1952  was  the  last  hur- 
rah of  the  Wasp  establishment.  With  Ike 
as  its  standard-bearer,  the  Old  Guard  of 


JACK  IN  THE  BOOTH 

One  of  a  strip  of  four  shots  of  the 

fiances  taken  in  a  photo  booth  several  months 

before  their  wedding. 


the  Republican  Party  captured  control 
of  the  White  House  and  both  houses  of 
Congress.  Yet  the  most  notable  Wasp  of 
them  all— Henry  Cabot  Lodge— had  gone 
down  to  crushing  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
a  young  Irish-Catholic  outsider  named 
Jack  Kennedy. 


T 


"ack's  got  to  ask  me  to  marry  him," 
Jackie  told  her  mother.  "I'm  going  to 
call  him." 

"That's  not  smart,"  Janet  Auchincloss 
said.  "You  must  not  look  too  anxious,  or 
too  eager.  You  must  keep  yourself  scarce." 

It  was  a  gray,  drizzly  Saturday  after- 
noon in  April,  and  several  members  of  the 
Auchincloss  clan  were  squeezed  into  Hugh- 
die's  Cadillac.  They  were  on  their  way  to 
the  Holy  Trinity  Church  in  Georgetown, 
where  Lee  was  to  marry  Michael  Canfield. 

Jackie  was  her  sister's  maid  of  honor, 
and  she  looked  festive  in  a  ballerina-length 
yellow  chiffon  dress.  Her  feelings,  however, 
were  anything  but  bright  and  gay.  Not  only 
was  her  younger  sister  beating  her  to  the 
altar,  but  she  was  marrying  a  man  with  so- 
cially impeccable  credentials— the  adopted 
son  of  Harper  and  Brothers  publisher  Cass 
Canfield  and  his  Social  Register  wife,  Kat- 
sy.  Tall,  blond,  and  elegant,  Michael  ap- 
peared to  be  the  perfect  catch.  Some  people 
had  heard  about  Michael's  problem— how 
he  drank  too  much  -but  that  did  not  allevi- 
ate Jackie's  public  embarrassment  over  her 
sister's  nuptials.  People  were  constantly  ask- 
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Jack  and  Jackie 

ing  about  the  published  reports  of  a  ro- 
mance between  her  and  Jack  Kennedy. 

The  fact  was,  Jackie  did  not  know 
where  she  stood  with  Jack.  She  was  total- 
ly confused.  First,  he  had  deserted  her 
for  a  period  of  many  months  while  he 
campaigned  for  the  Senate  seat.  Then  he 
had  taken  her  to  the  Eisenhower  inaugu- 
ration, only  to  drop  her  once  again.  And 
then  he  had  phoned  her  out  of  the  blue 
without  any  explanation.  What  sort  of 
man  treated  a  woman  this  way?  And  why 
was  she  taking  his  punishment? 

"By  this  time,  Jackie  was  very  deeply 
in  love  with  Jack,"  her  stepsister  Nina  ex- 
plained. "She  was  besotted." 

"She  wasn't  sexually  attracted  to  men 
unless  they  were  dangerous  like  old  Black 
Jack,"  Jack  Kennedy's  friend  Chuck  Spal- 
ding observed.  "It  was  one  of  those  terri- 
bly obvious  Freudian  situations.  We  all 
talked  about  it— even  Jack,  who  didn't 
particularly  go  for  Freud,  but  who  said 
that  Jackie  had  a  'father  crush.'  What 
was  surprising  was  that  Jackie,  who  was 
so  intelligent  in  other  things,  didn't  seem 
to  have  a  clue  about  this  one." 

All  of  Jackie's  insecurities  were  coming 
to  the  surface,  and  in  this  vulnerable  state 
of  mind  she  found  herself  more  depen- 
dent than  ever  on  her  mother.  Janet  told 
Jackie  where  to  shop  for  her  clothes,  how 
to  do  her  hair,  how  often  to  see  Jack,  and 
what  to  say  to  him  when  he  called.  Janet 
had  even  arranged  for  Jackie  to  go  to 
England  for  the  Washington  Times-Herald 
to  cover  the  forthcoming  coronation  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

"Should  I  see  Jack  before  I  leave?" 
Jackie  asked. 

"No,"  said  Janet.  "Tell  him  you're  too 
busy  and  that  you'll  see  him  when  you 
get  back." 


V 


1  able  for  Miss  Bouvier,"  called  the 
i  night  watchman  at  the  South  Aud- 
ley  Street  flat  in  Mayfair  where  Jackie 
was  staying  with  her  friend  Aileen  Bow- 
doin.  Aileen  opened  the  door,  signed  for 
the  cablegram,  and  took  it  to  the  bed- 
room, where  Jackie  was  lying  on  the  bed 
reading  a  book  Jack  had  given  her. 

Jackie  tore  open  the  yellow  envelope 
and  said,  "Oh,  this  is  i 

"What  does  he  ed. 

"He  wants  to  k..  im." 
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mhassadeur!"    L 
.his  arms  out  wicu 
buttonholes  on  his  double 
"Welcome  back  to  Van  Cleef  & 
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Joseph  Kennedy  entered  the  hushed 
salesroom  of  the  famous  Fifth  Avenue 
jewelry  store.  He  had  come  alone  to  pick 
out  Jackie's  engagement  ring.  His  son 
had  no  interest  in  such  sentimental  things. 
Louis  led  Joe  toward  the  back  of  the 
store.  Louis  was  a  member  of  a  vanishing 
breed— the  private  jeweler  who  functioned 
as  friend  and  adviser  to  everyone  from 
Marjorie  Merriweather  Post  and  the 
Duchess  of  Windsor  to  King  Fuad  of 
Egypt  and  Greta  Garbo. 

Louis  and  Joe  had  a  number  of  inter- 
ests in  common,  including  women  and 
horse  racing.  Louis's  strikingly  beautiful 
wife,  Helene,  who  had  made  the  best- 
dressed  list  10  years  running,  took  Rose 
Kennedy  to  the  collections  in  Paris,  where 
she  would  select  Rose's  entire  wardrobe. 

"Have  you  brought  along  a  photo?" 
asked  Louis.  Joe  said  no.  "Well,  Helene 
knows  the  young  lady  in  question  quite 
well  and  has  guided  me  in  my  selection," 
Louis  said.  He  snapped  his  fingers,  and 
two  young  saleswomen  came  into  the 
room.  One  was  wearing  an  engagement 
ring  with  a  square-cut  emerald  of  2.84 
carats  and  a  matching  diamond  of  2.88 
carats.  The  other  had  on  a  ruby-and- 
diamond  bracelet  and  a  diamond  leaf  pin. 

Louis  described  the  quality  and  de- 
sign of  each  piece  of  jewelry,  and  after  a 
while  Joe  got  up  to  go.  "Send  them  to 
Hyannis  Port,"  he  told  Louis.  "These 
will  be  the  first  serious  pieces  of  jewelry 
Jackie's  ever  had." 

The  two  men  walked  to  the  front  of 
the  shop,  and  Louis  held  open  the  door. 
He  had  not  uttered  a  word  about  price. 
And  Joe  left  without  asking. 

In  the  middle  of  July,  Rose  Kennedy,  a 
woman  who  never  forgot  that  she  had 
been  born  in  a  cold-water  tenement,  trav- 
eled to  Newport  to  make  arrangements 
for  her  son's  wedding.  Her  car  turned  up 
a  long  gravel  driveway,  past  a  herd  of 
prize  Black  Angus  cattle  grazing  on  a  vast 
lawn,  to  the  porte  cochere  of  Hammer- 
smith Farm,  the  Auchinclosses'  shingle- 
style  Victorian  house. 

The  chauffeur  went  around  to  open 
Rose's  door,  and  she  stepped  out.  She 
was  dressed  exactly  as  her  friend  Helene 
Arpels  had  advised:  in  a  light-blue  silk 
dress,  white  gloves,  pearls,  and  an  enor- 
mous cartwheel  hat. 

The  Auchincloss  coat  of  arms  greeted 
Rose  in  the  foyer:  Spectemur  Agendo— 
Judge  Us  by  Our  Actions.  A  maid  escort- 
ed her  to  a  rustic  sunroom,  where  a 
stuffed  pelican  hanging  from  the  ceiling 
peered  out  on  the  sparkling  blue  waters 
c  >■  igansett  Bay.  Janet  Auchincloss 
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soon  made  her  entrance,  looking  casually 
elegant  in  a  cream-colored  dress.  The  two 
matriarchs  shook  hands  and  engaged  in  a 
few  minutes  of  stiff  conversation.  Then 
Janet  abruptly  announced  that  they 
would  be  having  lunch  not  at  Hammer- 
smith Farm,  as  Rose  had  expected,  but  at 
the  nearby  Bailey's  Beach  Club.  Jack  and 
Jackie— who  were  visiting  for  the  week- 
end—would join  them. 

All  four  drove  to  the  Spouting  Rock 
Beach  Association— the  formal  name  of 
Bailey's  Beach,  which  was  the  most  exclu- 
sive private  club  in  all  of  America.  The 
two  mothers  sat  in  the  front  seat.  Jack,  in 
an  old  undershirt,  shorts,  and  bedroom 
slippers— a  getup  that  mortified  his  rigidly 
conventional  mother— slumped  in  the 
back  like  a  bad  child. 

At  lunch,  Rose  could  not  stop  talking, 
and  her  gauche  behavior  grated  on  Janet's 
nerves.  Janet  took  a  snob's  delight  in  treat- 
ing her  inferiors  with  an  air  of  self- 
satisfied  superiority,  and  she  did  not  try  to 
disguise  her  feeling  that  her  daughter  was 
marrying  down.  Rose  finally  got  around 
to  the  reason  for  her  visit.  She  said  that 
Ambassador  Kennedy,  her  husband,  want- 
ed to  pull  out  all  the  stops  for  the  wed- 
ding. Janet  said  that  Mr.  Auchincloss,  her 
husband,  saw  things  in  a  different  light. 
They  should  make  the  wedding  a  tradition- 
al Newport  event  and  confine  the  guest 
list  to  family  and  a  few  close  friends. 

Jackie  supported  her  mother.  "We 
want  a  simple  and  very  small  wedding- 
just  family,  we  think,"  she  said.  "Jack  and 
I  want  it  that  way." 

A  few  days  later,  however,  Joe  Kenne- 
dy himself  arrived  in  a  private  plane.  As 
Jackie  gave  him  a  tour  of  the  Auchincloss 
house,  Joe  kept  a  silent  count  of  all  the 
servants  they  met:  the  cook,  the  second 
cook,  the  butler,  the  handyman,  the  par- 
lormaid, the  chambermaid,  the  laundress, 
Janet's  personal  maid,  the  groundskeeper. 

Outside,  the  gardens  were  in  full  bloom. 
There  were  numerous  greenhouses— two 
for  grapes,  two  for  nectarines,  one  for  or- 
chids, the  others  for  various  flowers  and 
plants.  There  was  a  dairy,  where  cream 
and  butter  were  produced  every  day. 

Joe  possessed  a  special  radar  that  de- 
tected the  weaknesses  in  other  people, 
and  it  did  not  take  him  long  to  size  up 
the  real  situation  at  Hammersmith  Farm. 
As  Joe  suspected,  Hughdie  no  longer  had 
an  income  sufficient  to  maintain  his  old 
lifestyle.  The  Auchincloss  brokerage  firm 
had  fallen  on  hard  times.  To  make  mat- 
ters worse,  Joe  Kennedy  was  proposing  a  j 
lavish  wedding  for  well  over  1,000  guests,  i 
a  circus  that  might  cost  as  much  as  half 
a  million  dollars  ($3  million  in  today's  ) 
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money).  The  stepfather  of  the  bride  did 
not  have  that  kind  of  money. 

However,  under  Joe's  relentless  batter- 
ing, Janet  began  to  crack.  She  only  want- 
ed what  Jackie  wanted,  Janet  stuttered. 
And  she  knew  that  Jackie  only  wanted 
what  Jack  wanted  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  well,  if  Joe 
wanted  a  wedding  of  that  magnitude, 
then  .  .  .  somehow  .  .  . 

Joe  relished  his  moment  of  triumph.  He 
had  stripped  away  the  Auchincloss  veneer 
and  exposed  them  for  what  they  were— 
phony  stuffed  shirts.  He,  Joseph  Kennedy, 
would  pay  for  most  of  the  wedding. 

About  10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
wedding,  Jack  Bouvier  telephoned 
Hammersmith  Farm  from  the  Viking  Ho- 
tel in  Newport  and  demanded  to  speak  to 
Jackie.  The  Irish  maid  who  took  the  call 
was  aware  of  the  bad  blood  between  the 
mistress  of  the  house  and  her  first  hus- 
band, and  she  rushed  upstairs  to  alert  Mrs. 
Auchincloss.  She  found  her  in  a  bedroom, 
along  with  Lee  and  Ann  Lowe,  the  dress- 
maker who  had  designed  Jackie's  wedding 
gown.  They  were  fussing  over  the  bride. 

"It's  Mr.  Bouvier  on  the  wire,"  said 
the  maid. 

"I'll  take  it,"  Janet  said,  leaving  the 
room. 

Jackie's  gown  was  made  from  50  yards 
of  taffeta  faille  and  was  a  pale  ivory  color, 
rather  than  white,  so  that  it  would  blend 
with  the  yellowed  rose-point  lace  veil  lent 
by  Jackie's  grandmother,  which  lay  on  the 
bed  in  a  box  lined  with  tissue  paper.  Jack- 
ie would  have  preferred  something  sim- 
pler and  more  modern,  but  Jack  had  cast 
his  vote  for  a  traditional  wedding  dress, 
and  she  had  yielded  to  his  wishes. 

Jack  did  not  normally  care  about  such 
things.  But  like  everyone  else  he  was  caught 
up  in  the  public -relations  aspects  of  the 
wedding.  Joe,  the  old  Hollywood  impre- 
sario, had  arranged  for  photos  of  the  newly- 
weds  to  run  on  the  front  pages  of  The  New 
York  Times  and  The  Boston  Globe.  He  was 
so  concerned  about  projecting  the  right  im- 
age that,  for  the  first  time,  he  began  to  wor- 
ry about  Jack's  reckless  womanizing. 

As  his  wedding  day  approached,  Jack 
seemed  willing  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf. 
In  an  effort  to  make  a  clean  breast  of 
things  with  Jackie,  he  took  his  fiancee 
aside  and  told  her  all  about  his  life  as  a 
compulsive  womanizer. 

"Jack  unloaded,"  said  U.S.  senator 
George  Smathers,  a  family  friend.  "He 
confessed  everything  to  Jackie.  She  han- 
dled it  pretty  well.  She  was  aware  that 
Jack  was  a  Kennedy,  and  that  Joe  had 
never  been  an  example  of  virtue.  Women 
of  that  class  and  generation  were  raised 
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to  turn  a  blind  eye  to  sexual  peccadilloes. 
But  Jack  talked  too  much,  and  he  lived 
to  regret  that  conversation.  He  was  just 
like  Jackie's  father,  Black  Jack.  Neither 
of  those  guys  could  change." 

When  Janet  returned,  she  announced 
to  her  daughters  that  Jack  Bouvier  was 
drunk  in  his  hotel  room.  The  news  was  a 
heavy  blow  to  Jackie.  "I  knew  your  father 
would  do  something  like  this  to  ruin  the 
day,"  Janet  said.  "Why  you  insisted  he  be 
here  to  do  this  to  us  I'll  never  know." 

"How  drunk  is  he?"  Jackie  asked. 

"Drunk,"  said  Janet. 

Suddenly,  Jackie  turned  on  her  mother. 
"It's  all  your  fault,"  she  shouted.  "You  hu- 
miliated Daddy  by  excluding  him  from 
all  the  prenuptial  dinner  parties.  No  won- 
der he  got  drunk."  Janet  tried  to  inter- 
rupt, but  Jackie  would  not  let  her.  "You 
couldn't  stand  it  when  Daddy  attended 
Lee's  wedding  and  gave  her  away,"  Jack- 
ie said.  "You  tried  to  stop  Daddy  from 
coming  to  Newport.  You  only  care  about 
what  people  say." 

"I  will  not  permit  Jack  Bouvier  to  at- 
tend the  wedding!"  Janet  screamed. 

Jackie  glared  at  her  mother. 

"She  desperately  wanted  her  father 
to  give  her  away,"  noted  her  cousin 
John  H.  Davis,  "but  with  all  those  re- 
porters, columnists,  and  photographers 
Joe  Kennedy  had  invited  to  the  wedding, 
could  she  risk  a  Jack  Bouvier  unsteady 
on  his  feet?  Wouldn't  it  be  safer,  from  a 
publicity  standpoint,  to  have  Uncle  Hugh 
escort  her  down  the  aisle?" 

"Showing  up  on  Hugh  Auchincloss's 
arm— well,  that  was  more  prestigious  than 
her  father's  arm,  anyway,"  said  her  stepsister 
Nina.  "And  Jackie  was  always  very  con- 
scious of  the  impression  she  was  making." 

Jackie  fled  the  room  in  tears. 

A  few  miles  away  at  the  Viking  Hotel, 
Michael  Canfield  observed  Jack  Bou- 
vier as  he  dressed.  Michael  had  been  se- 
cretly assigned  by  Janet  Auchincloss  to 
get  her  former  husband  so  intoxicated  that 
he  could  not  possibly  make  it  to  the  wed- 
ding. Michael  had  stocked  the  room  with 
the  best  champagne  and  liquor,  ice,  and 
setups,  and  had  made  sure  that  Jack  Bou- 
vier had  around-the-clock  room  service. 

So  far,  the  plot  did  not  appear  to  be 
working.  No  matter  how  much  Michael 
encouraged  him  to  drink,  Black  Jack  re- 
fused to  get  falling-down  drunk. 

He  stood  in  front  of  the  mirror,  wearing 
a  dress  shirt,  boxer  shorts,  black  silk  socks, 
and  garters.  He  sported  a  deep  tan,  ac- 
quired over  the  past  few  weeks  in  the  South 
of  France  and  East  Hampton.  He  looked 
amazingly  trim,  thanks  to  a  regimen  of  diet 


and  exercise.  A  new,  made-to-order  cut- 
away, freshly  pressed,  hung  on  a  hanger. 

Michael  offered  him  another  drink, 
then  went  into  an  adjoining  room  and 
called  Jack  Bouvier's  twin  sisters,  Maude 
and  Michelle,  who  were  staying  at  the 
nearby  Hotel  Munchener  King.  Some- 
body better  get  over  here  right  away,  Mi- 
chael said.  Jack  is  drunk.  The  sisters  dis- 
patched their  husbands,  John  E.  Davis 
and  Harrington  Putnam. 

"How  are  you  coming  along,  Jack?" 
Davis  asked  as  soon  as  he  arrived. 

"Great,"  Bouvier  said.  "Never  felt  bet- 
ter in  my  life."  Black  Jack  drained  anoth- 
er highball. 

"He  had  trouble  with  the  tie,  and  Put- 
nam had  to  help  him,"  John  E.  Davis's 
son,  John  H.,  said.  "Then  he  couldn't 
find  his  pearl  stickpin.  Before  long  he 
was  going  over  to  the  tray  and  ice  bucket 
to  pour  himself  another  drink." 

A  chain  of  communications  was  set 
up:  John  E.  Davis  and  Harrington  Put- 
nam at  the  Viking  to  their  wives  at  the 
Munchener  King;  the  Bouvier  twins  to 
Janet  Auchincloss  at  Hammersmith  Farm. 
Was  Jack  Bouvier  fit  to  perform?  "He 
was  by  no  means  drunk,  but  he  had  had 
a  few  drinks,  and  the  big  question  was 
whether  he  could  walk  a  straight  line  and 
hold  himself  steady  throughout  the  cere- 
mony," John  H.  Davis  said. 

"Keep  him  there,"  Janet  said.  "Don't 
let  him  out  of  that  room." 

A  crowd  of  more  than  3,000  people 
pressed  against  the  police  barri- 
cades along  Spring  Street  as  Jackie 
stepped  out  of  her  limousine  in  front  of 
St.  Mary's  Church.  Inside,  sunlight 
streamed  through  the  old  stained-glass 
windows.  Ann  Lowe  held  the  bride's 
train  high  so  that  it  would  not  be  tram- 
pled. With  the  first  chords  of  the  tradi- 
tional wedding  march,  she  let  go,  and 
Jackie  floated  down  the  aisle  on  the  arm 
of  Hugh  Auchincloss. 

"Newport  had  filed  in  on  the  bride's  side, 
and  the  Kennedys  were  on  the  groom's 
side,"  said  Marion  "Oatsie"  Charles,  an  old 
Newport  resident.  "Newport  was  dressed 
only  a  little  bit  better  than  if  they'd  been 
to  the  beach  for  lunch— neat  linen  dresses. 
The  Kennedys  were  dressed  to  the  nines, 
like  chic  new  money." 

John  Kennedy,  who  moved  with  ease 
between  these  two  worlds,  was  wait- 
ing for  Jackie  at  the  altar.  There  were 
red  scratch  marks  on  his  face,  the  result 
of  having  fallen  into  a  brier  patch  the 
day  before  during  a  touch-football  game. 
He  was  flanked  by  10  bridesmaids  in 
pale-pink  taffeta  set  off  by  claret  sashes. 
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Jack  and  Jackie 

His  brother  Robert  was  the  best  man. 

The  couple  knelt  before  the  Most  Rev- 
erend Richard  J.  Cushing,  the  Archbish- 
op of  Boston.  Jack's  back  was  acting  up, 
and  he  was  in  pain  during  most  of  the 
40 -minute  nuptial  Mass. 

Finally,  Archbishop  Cushing  pro- 
nounced them  man  and  wife,  and  they 
exchanged  a  chaste  kiss.  Then  they 
walked  slowly  toward  the  door,  smiling 
and  nodding  to  well-wishers  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  Suddenly,  Jackie  spot- 
ted a  familiar  face  off  in  a  corner,  almost 


hidden  in  the  shadows.  It  was  her  father. 

There  were  tears  in  Black  Jack's  eyes 
as  he  watched  his  daughter  walk  by.  He 
was  slumped  in  a  pew  next  to  Jack  Ken- 
nedy's friend  Charles  Spalding,  who  was 
one  of  the  ushers. 

"Jack  had  called  me  and  said,  'Do  me  a 
favor,'  "  said  Spalding.  "  'Would  you  take 
Black  Jack  into  the  church?'  He  showed 
up  at  the  church  a  little  unsteady  on  his 
feet.  He  understood  that  he  would  not  be 
permitted  to  participate.  I  sat  next  to  him 
through  the  whole  ceremony.  There  was 
no  difficulty." 

Jackie  was  blinded  by  the  sunlight  at 
the  door.  She  could  hear  a  tremendous 


roar  from  the  crowd,  and  the  clack- 
clack-clack  of  the  photographers'  Speed 
Graphics.  As  her  eyes  adjusted  to  the 
light,  she  saw  hundreds  of  people  break- 
ing through  the  police  lines.  The  cops 
struggled  to  catch  them  and  push  them 
back,  but  they  eluded  the  police  and 
rushed  forward,  trying  to  get  closer  to 
the  senator  and  his  new  bride.  Jackie 
recoiled  at  the  frenzied  scene. 

Jack  flashed  a  toothy  smile  and  waved 
to  the  crowd.  He  basked  in  their  adula- 
tion. But  even  he  could  not  have  imag- 
ined that  he  and  Jackie  were  about  to  be- 
come the  century's  most  beloved  and 
most  scrutinized  couple.  D 


Bob  and  Liddy 

(Continued  from  page  285)  the  country.  I 
wanted  to  'broaden  my  horizons'— I  re- 
member that  phrase,"  she  tells  me. 

"We  did  not  choose  not  to  be  married," 
says  her  classmate  Wyndham  Robertson, 
a  whip-smart  blonde  beauty  who  went  on 
to  become  a  writer  for  Fortune  and  who 
never  did  marry.  "But  in  our  generation  it 
was  looked  upon  as  either-or.  If  you  were 
going  to  be  a  'career  woman,'  the  assump- 
tion was  you  could  never  be  a  wife."  Lid- 
dy dated  a  lot  of  men  over  the  years  but 
none  very  seriously.  "You're  a  political 
animal,"  one  suitor  charged  when  their  re- 
lationship soured.  He  was  right.  Liddy 
and  Wyndham,  the  two  stars  of  their  high- 
school  class,  were  the  exceptions  to  all  ex- 
ceptions. "Liddy  and  I  used  to  say,  'Don't 
you  dare  do  it  without  telling  me— I  don't 
want  to  be  the  only  one  left!'" 

Elizabeth  began  hedging  her  bets  early 
in  life.  Most  people  know  that  she  was  a 
May  Queen  at  Duke,  but  she  was  also 
voted  the  model  leader.  That  was  typical 
of  the  double  track  she  has  followed  all 
the  way.  She  did  the  beauty  contests,  but 
she  also  did  the  political  campaigns— even 
at  times,  as  in  her  run  for  president  of 
Boyden  High  in  Salisbury,  when  everyone 
knew  a  woman  couldn't  win. 

This  Carolina  lady  likes  to  remind  peo- 
ple that  the  first  office  she  held  was  presi- 
dent of  her  third-grade  bird  club.  Drinking 
sweet  tea  with  several  Idy's  Boyden 

High  classmates.  ;  tat,  although 

she  was  quiet      i  hoys  no 

less  than  the  girls  p  the 

expectation  that  1.  :  i  go 

on  to  the  White  1;  the 

first  woman  preside) 
"We  were  convinced   o 
Dan  Spencer,  who  was !  i 
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ager  in  the  losing  bid  to  become  school 
president.  Betty  Dan  says  she  will  be  dis- 
appointed if  Bob  Dole  chooses  a  woman, 
say,  Christine  Todd  Whitman,  as  a  vice- 
presidential  running  mate.  "That's  a  slot 
that  belongs  to  Liddy." 

But  she  may  never  get  it  now. 

Elizabeth  Hanford  held  out  until  she 
was  almost  40  before  she  married.  It 
was  1975.  She  was  ahead  of  the  culture  and 
caused  something  of  a  flap  in  conservative 
Washington  society,  where  social  arbiters 
such  as  Pamela  Harriman  still  separated 
the  men  and  women  after  dinner.  Eliza- 
beth insisted  that  the  newly  married  cou- 
ple be  known  as  Senator  Robert  Dole  and 
Commissioner  Elizabeth  Hanford  Dole. 

In  our  interview  I  put  an  impertinent 
question  to  Mrs.  Dole:  You  were  39  years 
old,  you  were  already  working  in  the 
White  House,  you  were  enjoying  a  com- 
pletely free  life— why  did  you  have  to  mar- 
ry Bob  Dole? 

"I  fell  in  love  with  him.  I  fell  in  love 
with  him.  I  thought,  Jiminy  he's  good- 
looking— tall,  dark,  and  handsome,  great 
sense  of  humor,  mutual  interests,  and  he 
really  respected  my  career.  He  was  very 
supportive." 

Right  from  the  start,  Elizabeth  ap- 
pealed to  Bob  Dole  because  she  knew 
how  to  help  him  without  making  him  feel 
helpless.  And  that  is  crucial  to  Dole. 
When  I  first  interviewed  him  in  1987,  he 
had  not  spoken  to  reporters  in  detail 
about  the  war  injuries  that  had  shattered 
his  shoulder  and  robbed  him  of  his  dream 
of  an  athletic  career.  Dole  had  talked  to 
me  about  languishing  in  a  V.A.  hospital 
for  many  months,  unable  even  to  get  up 
into  his  chair.  "You  go  through  a  period 
of  self-pity,"  he  said.  And  anger?  "Yeah. 
There  you  are,  a  grown  man,  and  you 
can't  do  anything,  can't  get  dressed.  I 


couldn't  feed  myself  for  a  year."  He  re- 
membered thinking  nobody  could  have  it 
worse  than  he.  He  thought,  "I'm  never 
going  to  get  married.  I'm  never  going  to 
amount  to  anything— I'm  going  to  end  up 
selling  pencils  on  the  street  corner." 

Survivors  of  extremity  must  return  to 
their  instinctive  animal  nature  to  fight 
their  way  back.  And  Bob  Dole  was  a  nat- 
ural loner  to  start  with.  The  soil  in  which 
his  soul  was  rooted  was  the  dry  plain  of 
Kansas,  where  the  whine  of  a  train  pierc- 
ing the  night  is  the  only  sound  there  is. 
Stoicism  was  the  social  code  for  males  of 
his  generation.  After  the  comeback  from 
his  injuries,  he  was  at  pains  to  prove  that 
he  would  never  again  be  dependent  on 
anything  or  anybody. 

When  he  met  Elizabeth  in  1972,  he- 
was  divorced  and  involved  with  a  former 
stewardess.  By  the  time  he  and  Elizabeth 
began  their  long-distance  courtship  in 
1973,  he  was  about  to  begin  one  of  the 
loneliest  political  battles  of  his  life— trying 
to  hold  on  to  his  Senate  seat  while  his 
mentor,  Richard  Nixon,  led  a  suicide  mis- 
sion over  Watergate. 

Dole  had  bonded  with  Nixon,  seeing  so 
much  of  himself  in  that  isolated,  emotion- 
ally cauterized  man.  "He  is  Richard  Nix- 
on," insists  one  of  his  communications  ad- 
visers. "They  shared  an  anger  at  'those 
people'  who've  had  it  easy  or  find  it  easier 
to  get  the  drill,"  adds  the  adviser.  "It  rein- 
forces his  own  sense  of  unfairness." 

One  of  his  very  few  close  friends,  for- 
mer senator  Warren  Rudman,  surmises, 
"It's  not  just  the  wounds  in  Italy,  but  \ 
growing  up  poor.  That's  really  the  reason,  I 
I  think,  there  was  a  lot  of  antipathy  from 
Dole  towards  Bush.  It  was  always  'He's 
not  one   of  us.'  That's  why  the   Steve  j 
Forbes  thing  really  got  under  his  skin— 
here's  Mr.  Richie  who  comes  along."  Dole 
has  even  taken  a  poke  at  Bill  Clinton— the 
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fatherless  son  raised  in  an  abusive  alco- 
holic family  situation— for  "having  it  easy.'' 
This  slow  burn  of  resentment  may  have 
fueled  Dole's  decision  to  run  one  last 
time.  When  he  was  asked  by  ABC's  Peter 
Jennings  why  he  was  running  a  third  time 
for  the  presidency,  the  candidate  replied, 
"You  just  sort  of  get  the  bug."  One  Dole 
lieutenant  characterizes  the  candidate's 
thinking  process  differently:  "If  these  peo- 
ple can  run— men  he  considers  lower-level, 
mediocre,  unqualified— why  not  me?  The 
idea  of  Jack  Kemp  running  drove  him 
crazy,  and  Lamar  [Alexander].  'How  does 
a  guy  like  Pat  Buchanan  get  away  with 
this?'  he'd  say.  He  makes  a  lot  of  money— 
in  Bob's  mind.  People  hang  on  him  and 
love  his  company— why?  A  second-string 
Nixon  speechwriter?" 

Bob  Dole  called  Elizabeth  three  times 
before  he  even  asked  for  a  first  date. 
Then  he  wanted  a  favor.  "If  you  don't 
mind  my  calling  you  kind  of  late  in  the 
evenings,  it's  just  kind  of  something  I 
look  forward  to."  She  was  a  warm  voice 
at  the  end  of  exhausting  days  spent  driv- 
ing the  infinities  of  precinct  Kansas.  And 
by  then  Nixon  had  cut  him  off  without 
warning,  replacing  him  as  Republican 
National  Committee  chair  with  George 
Bush.  He  desperately  needed  a  friend. 

"Those  middle-of -the -night  calls  didn't 
put  me  in  the  best  situation  for  work  the 
next  day,"  Elizabeth  tells  me,  "but  I  felt 
like  that  was  one  way  I  could  make  a 
contribution  to  his  campaign."  Young 
and  confident,  perhaps  she  could  save  the 
solitary  Bob  Dole  and  help  him  realize 
his  dream  of  becoming  president. 

They  were  both  loners— two  Washing- 
ton insiders  who  had  been  around  the 
track  a  few  times— but  she  was  already 
on  the  rise  in  the  White  House.  And  he 
was  enough  older  (13  years)  to  see  Eliza- 
beth not  as  a  threat  but  as  an  eager  dis- 
ciple. She  was  low-maintenance,  express- 
ing no  desire  for  a  home  or  family.  But 
as  a  proud  member  of  the  National  Soci- 
ety of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Hanford  of  Salisbury, 
North  Carolina,  possessed  a  social 
panache  totally  lacking  in  Bob  Dole's 
hardscrabble  background.  Her  charm 
perfectly  complemented  his  attack-dog 
image.  And  in  stark  contrast  to  Bob 
Dole's  instinctual  moves,  she  approached 
every  problem  with  the  cold  logic  of  a 
businessman's  daughter. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  a  good  career 
move  for  her.  Elizabeth  Hanford  had  al- 
ways wanted  to  be  president  or  marry  one. 

"Elizabeth's  not  one  to  do  anything  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,"  a  former  friend 
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of  both  Doles'  reminded  me.  "So  she 
probably  had  had  it  in  her  mind  for 
years— 'When  I  move  to  the  next  level,  I 
need  to  find  the  right  mat^  who's  con- 
nected well  politically.'" 

Indeed,  she  let  on  as  much  to  an  old 
high-school  friend,  Jim  Rabon.  He  first 
met  Bob  Dole  at  a  party  given  for  the 
couple  in  Salisbury.  "At  that  point,  20 
years  ago,  they  were  just  dating,"  recalls 
Rabon.  "How  far  does  he  want  to  go  in 
government?"  Rabon  inquired  about  the 
Kansas  senator.  "Oh,  he  has  very  high 
hopes,"  said  Elizabeth.  "He  hopes  to  run 
one  day." 

"V.P  or  the  Big  P?"  Rabon  probed. 

"Oh,  he  wants  to  run  all  the  way.  And 
says  he  will." 

Her  friends  scarcely  knew  who  he  was. 
Congresswoman  Tillie  Fowler,  who  had 
worked  and  socialized  with  Elizabeth, 
says,  "He  wasn't  even  a  majority  leader 
yet.  Just  a  senator.  She  was  dating  men 
equally  prominent  in  their  field."  Wynd- 
ham  Robertson  wasn't  impressed  at  first. 
"It  seemed  like  an  anchor  that  stops  you. 
But  it  also  expanded  her  world.  Frankly,  I 
have  never  thought  of  her  as  being  very 
political.  She  wanted  an  exciting  life." 

In  our  talk,  Mrs.  Dole  put  the  happiest 
face  on  their  marriage,  using  the  homily 
she  gives  in  all  interviews:  "We  had  cele- 
brated our  20th  anniversary  last  Decem- 
ber 6  and  I  made  the  comment  'Bob,  you 
know  something?  We're  as  much  in  love 
now  as  we  were  when  we  were  married.' 
And  he  said,  'No,  we're  more  in  love.' " 

But  the  two  spent  that  20th  anniversary 
in  different  cities— Elizabeth  out  in  Iowa, 
Bob  inside  the  Washington  beltway— re- 
vowing  their  love  long-distance,  as  usual. 

The  Washington  of  the  late  70s  was  as 
focused  on  the  Doles  as  the  capital  of 
today  is  on  the  Clintons.  But  the  Doles 
played  the  power  couple  superbly.  He 
loved  to  show  her  off  at  social  functions. 
And  then  it  stopped.  Friends  say  Eliza- 
beth wanted  to  protect  their  private  time 
together.  "I've  never  seen  Bob  Dole  at 
a  Georgetown  dinner  party,"  columnist 
Rowland  Evans  told  Newsweek.  There  is  a 
practical  reason,  as  well.  Dole  has  been 
embarrassed  once  too  often  by  appearing 
at  formal  affairs  and  being  served  meat 
that  someone  has  neglected  to  cut  up  for 
him  in  the  kitchen. 

In  '87,  Dole  was  brooding  about  wheth- 
er to  make  a  second  run  for  the  presiden- 
cy. While  he  was  dragging  out  his  own  de- 
cision, progressive  Republicans  started  a 
buzz  about  putting  the  other  Dole  on  the 
ticket.  The  media  later  hyped  it:  "Why 
not  run  Elizabeth  for  president?"  Insid- 


ers noted  tensions  building  between  the 
Doles.  Whose  turn  was  it,  anyway? 

I  asked  Robert  Davis,  who  worked  on 
Dole's  '88  campaign,  how  they  resolved 
those  tensions.  "There  was  some  kind  of 
rational  calculus  on  the  point  between 
them,"  came  the  lawyerly  reply.  Now, 
however,  he  insists,  "she  has  gotten  her 
head  straight  about  being  the  number-two 
person  in  the  campaign— and  that's  what 
she  is.  As  opposed  to  running  a  Cabinet 
office  or  the  largest  humanitarian  organi- 
zation in  the  country." 

In  May  of  1991,  at  her  first  Red  Cross 
national  convention,  Elizabeth  had  a  can- 
did conversation  about  her  relationship 
with  Bob  Dole.  She  was  chatting  about 
the  pros  and  cons  of  Washington  life 
with  a  member  of  her  board  of  gover- 
nors, Manning  Warren  III.  "She  was  basi- 
cally saying  they  were  like  two  ships  pass- 
ing in  the  night,"  he  remembers.  It  was 
not  a  plaint,  merely  a  matter-of-fact  state- 
ment of  the  situation.  "They  just  didn't 
see  each  other  that  often.  I  got  the  im- 
pression it  wasn't  a  particularly  warm 
union,  but  nevertheless  a  motivated  one." 

A  former  adviser  to  both  Doles  still 
finds  it  curious  that  she  would  have 
hitched  her  wagon  to  the  old  soldier's 
star.  "It's  resulted  in  her  playing  second 
fiddle,  when  all  her  life  she  had  been 
leader  of  the  band.  I  think  they  were  at- 
tracted to  each  other,  but  it  was  more  of 
a  business  association,  and  certainly  that's 
what  it's  evolved  into." 

"I  think  they've  had  some  beneficial  ef- 
fects on  each  other,"  says  ■  her  brother, 
John.  "He  has  brought  Liddy  onto  a  faster 
decision -making  pace."  Her  sister-in-law, 
Bunny,  talks  about  what  a  fun  couple  they 
are  when  they  come  to  visit  in  Charlotte. 
When  asked  what  they  do,  she  says,  "They 
eat  a  lot,  and  just  being  together,  talking." 
They  share  no  hobbies,  no  mutual  passions 
beyond  politics.  Dole's  first  wife  says  that 
she  can't  recall  him  reading  a  book  for 
pleasure  or  listening  to  music  during  their 
23  years  of  marriage.  In  fact,  claims  a 
close  associate,  "Bob  Dole  has  no  pas- 
sions. He  doesn't  even  have  a  sports  team. 
It's  the  vacuum,  the  total  absence  of  intel- 
lectual curiosity.  Even  when  you  get  close, 
he's  like  a  calculator,  just  clickin'  away." 

Jenna  Dora,  Elizabeth's  closest  lieu- 
tenant at  the  Red  Cross,  believes  that  his 
wife  and  family  are  more  important  to 
Bob  Dole  than  his  political  career,  and 
that  the  Doles'  marriage  is  very  private 
and  cozy.  David  Owen  observes,  "I  hon- 
estly think  that's  the  kind  of  relationship 
she  would  desire.  When  they're  together 
in  a  public  function,  or  even  a  private 
dinner,  she  tries  to  be  an  attentive,  loving 
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wife.  He  pretty  much  ignores  her.  .  .  . 
Dole  has  basically  reverted  to  the  loner 
he  is.  That's  exactly  the  same  thing  that 
happened  in  his  first  marriage." 

Phyllis  Holden  was  the  first  wife  who 
tried  to  save  Bob  Dole.  An  occupa- 
tional therapist  at  the  Battle  Creek  hospi- 
tal where  the  nice-looking  war  hero  with 
atrophied  arms  and  clotted  lungs  seemed 
to  be  wasting  away,  she  coaxed  the  young 
soldier  to  a  dance  at  the  officers'  club. 
Three  months  later,  in  1948,  Bob  married 
her.  Released  from  the  service  with  a  "to- 
tal and  permanent  disability,"  he  enrolled 
at  the  University  of  Arizona,  despite  the 
fact  that  he  couldn't  write.  Phyllis  had  to 
go  to  classes  and  take  notes  for  him.  He 
was  dependent  on  her  for  very  basic  func- 
tions, and  he  loathed  it.  Eventually  he  be- 
gan dragging  a  huge  tape  recorder  to 
classes.  In  our  first  interview,  in  '87,  she 
gave  me  the  most  penetrating  insight  into 
Bob  Dole's  character:  "I  learned  very 
quickly,  you  don"t  help  Bob  Dole  unless 
he  asks  you." 

Their  breakup  was  bloodless.  He  had 
begun  sleeping  in  the  basement  office  of 
their  Kansas  City  home.  "I  had  no  clue 
why,"  Phyllis  recently  told  me.  In  the  last 
year  of  their  23-year  marriage.  Senator 
Dole  had  dinner  with  his  wife  and  child 
only  twice— on  Christmas  and  Easter. 
One  day  in  December  1970  he  walked 
upstairs  and  announced  simply,  "I  want 
out."  It  was  all  Phyllis  could  do  to  insist 
that  she  and  their  daughter,  Robin,  then  a 
senior  in  high  school,  be  allowed  to  stay 
on  in  the  house  until  the  16-year-old  got 
through  her  Christmas  holidays. 

For  the  next  year  Phyllis  held  her 
breath— "I  was  traumatized" -unable  to 
take  any  action  or  ask  any  questions. 
Meanwhile,  a  beautiful  local  model  named 
Phyllis  Wells  appeared  one  day  in  the 
senator's  Kansas  City  office.  Swathed  in  a 
monkey-fur  coat  and  black  suede  boots 
tipped  with  gold,  the  new  mystery  em- 
ployee completely  upset  the  equilibrium 
of  the  place,  where  the  usual  take-home 
pay  was  around  $450  a  month. 

"Damn!"  says  Ana  Riojas,  a  staffer 
who  used  to  bring  her  two  children  to 
work  with  her  on  weekends.  "This  glam- 
orous creature  shows  up,  tall  and  coiffed, 
and  here  are  all  us  workii..  fitting 

there  in  polyester.  This  one  couldn't  type. 
We  never  really  knew  what  she  did,  but 
she  had  a  confidence  ."bout  her  that  none 
of  the  rest  of  us  had."  Mainly  she  took 
phone  calls  from  her  mysl         - 
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who  was,  they  later  learned.  Bob  Dole. 
"He  would  spend  the  night  at  her  house," 
says  Riojas.  "She  was  divorced  and  had  a 
son  in  high  school." 

A  former  stewardess  who  was  referred 
to  as  "Sam"  (to  avoid  confusion  with  the 
other  Phyllis),  Wells  was  employed  by 
Senator  Dole's  office  from  August  1971 
to  April  1972,  according  to  the  Senate 
employee-locator  service,  as  a  press  assis- 
tant. Her  salary  was  about  $500  a  month. 
"She  was  his  girlfriend  before  he  hired 
her,"  asserts  David  Owen.  "She  was  just 
absolutely  gorgeous,  and  much  younger. 
There's  no  question  that  he  was  seeing 
her  prior  to  being  divorced."  In  a  recent 
interview,  Dole's  first  wife  (now  Phyllis 
Macey)  said  she  knew  nothing  about  the 
other  woman. 

About  13  months  following  Bob 
Dole's  walkout,  the  senator's  Washing- 
ton office  manager,  Jo-Anne  Coe,  called 
his  Kansas  office  to  announce,  "The 
boss  is  getting  a  divorce.  Tomorrow.  An 
emergency  divorce." 

An  "emergency  divorce"  was  a  conve- 
nience that  a  judge  chummy  with  a  public 
figure  could  arrange  at  that  time,  invoking 
stress  and  bad  publicity  as  grounds  for 
waiving  the  usual  minimum  60 -day  wait- 
ing period. 

On  January  11,  1972,  Phyllis  was  sum- 
moned to  the  office  of  Judge  Adrian 
Allen.  The  deck  was  stacked  against  her. 
Bob  Dole's  lawyer,  Sam  Crow,  an  old 
law-school  friend,  dictated  the  terms  laid 
out  by  his  client.  (Dole  himself,  according 
to  Owen,  was  down  in  Florida  on  vaca- 
tion with  "Sam.")  "It  was  like  a  snap  of 
the  finger,"  remembers  Phyllis  Holden 
Dole.  "I  didn't  know  it  could  happen  to 
me."  She  says  she  cannot  recall  further 
discussions  with  Bob  Dole  about  the  wel- 
fare of  their  daughter  from  that  day  on. 
("We'd  run  into  each  other,  maybe  on 
Kansas  Day,"  she  recalls.)  A  spokesman 
for  the  Dole  campaign,  however,  says 
that  the  former  senator  was  always  "ac- 
tively involved"  with  Robin's  mother  in 
decisions  regarding  her  welfare. 

Dole  continued  his  romantic  relation- 
ship with  "Sam,"  escorting  her  to  Nix- 
on's second  inaugural  ball  in  January 
1973.  His  first  wife,  having  given  up  her 
career  for  marriage,  says,  "I  survived.  I 
had  to  get  a  job  and  go  off  and  leave 
Robin  and  move  to  Topeka."  She  got  no 
child  support,  only  minimal  alimony  and 
her  furniture.  (Robin,  now  41,  remains 
unmarried.  She  lost  her  job  as  a  commu- 
nications director  for  Century  21  when 
her  Washington  office  was  closed  last 
year,  and  has  since  been  working  for  her 
father's  campaign.) 


Some  assumed  that  Dole's  remarriage 
in  1975  to  the  effervescent  Elizabeth 
would  warm  up  the  isolated  bachelor  sen- 
ator. A  former  campaign  staffer  gives  a 
guarded  assessment:  "I  could  not  say  to 
you  .  .  .  that  I  would  attribute  to  her 
making  him  change."  An  adviser  specu- 
lates, "She's  not  the  kind  of  person  to 
bring  him  in  touch  with  his  feelings- 
she's  not  in  touch  with  hers." 

Dole's  emotional  register  was  set  in 
boyhood  to  match  his  dad's.  Doran  Dole, 
who  prided  himself  on  never  giving  in  to 
emotion,  took  over  for  a  W.W.  II  Western 
Union  man  who  would  go  to  pieces  when 
he  had  to  read  the  killed  or  missing-in- 
action telegrams  to  families.  Betraying  no 
feelings,  Doran  Dole  appeared  at  peo- 
ple's doors  like  the  face  of  death. 

Bob  Dole  can  fire  people  or  cut  off 
friends  of  20  years  as  coolly  as  his  father 
could  read  the  war  wires.  He  usually  goes 
through  two  or  three  teams  in  the  course 
of  a  campaign.  David  Owen  spent  20 
years,  in  Dole's  words,  as  "my  White 
House  liaison  and  all-around  trouble- 
shooter"  and  claims  to  have  saved  him 
from  political  death  in  his  '74  Senate  re- 
election race.  From  the  day  in  Decem- 
ber 1987  when  Owen  left  a  message  for 
Dole  about  Owen's  being  charged  with 
campaign -contribution  violations,  he  never 
got  another  phone  call  returned.  "He 
made  a  snap  decision  that  I  was  excess  | 
baggage  .  .  .  and  our  friendship  counted 
for  nothing."  Owen  was  cleared  of  most 
of  the  original  charges,  but  later  served 
seven  months  for  tax  evasion  at  Leaven-- 
worth  Federal  Penitentiary. 

The  more  Bob  Dole's  campaign  runs 
into  trouble  or  his  polls  sink— perhaps 
invoking  the  old  sense  of  helplessness  and 
disability— the  more  fiercely  he  asserts  his 
total  independence  from  everyone  in  his 
campaign  apparatus.  He  is  driven  to  mak- 
ing erratic  displays  of  I'm  in  charge  here,  1 
can  do  it  with  one  hand  behind  my  back,  1 
don't  need  anybody  else.  When  he  gets 
himself  in  a  jam  and  has  to  turn  to  advis- 
ers to  rescue  him,  say  former  Dole  insid- 
ers, he  will  later  belittle  them  in  public  or 
bad-mouth  them  in  private. 

His  razor-sharp  humor  usually  severs 
him  from  his  feelings.  They  become  part 
of  that  muck  of  emotions  he  internalized 
for  purposes  of  survival  so  long  ago  he 
cannot  reach  them.  He  clammed  up 
about  his  war  injuries  for  more  than  4( 
years.  "I  think  with  Bob  there  might  be 
some  psychological  delay  to  traumatic  ex 
periences,"  I  was  told  by  one  of  his  oldes 
Kansas  friends,  Russ  Townsley,  forme: 
publisher  of  a   Russell   newspaper.   "I 
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[takes  him  time  to  work  out  how  he  feels." 
Whenever  a  highly  charged  event  occurs 

lin  his  life,  such  as  quitting  the  Senate,  his 
emotions  threaten  to  swamp  him. 

At  the  Republican  Senate  luncheon 
before  his  farewell  speech,  Dole  spent 

jthe  first  20  minutes  elbowing  off  any 

[deep  sentiments  with  his  ready  wise- 
cracks.  At   one  point   Senator   Connie 

I  Mack  said,  simply,  "We  love  you,  Bob. 
We're  going  to  miss  you."  That  simple 
triggering  expression  caused  Dole  to 
come  apart,  and  he  broke  into  a  few 
strangled  sobs. 

Senator  Orrin  Hatch  reportedly  told  this 
story  to  a  group  of  businessmen  because  it 
deeply  concerned  him.  If  we  lose,  he  said 
of  the  Republican  ticket,  it's  because  Bob 
Dole  can't  connect.  There  is  an  empathy 
gap.  Clinton  fairly  oozes  empathy. 
Dole's  close  friend  Warren  Rud- 
man  is  also  a  shrewd  enough 
politician  to  recognize  that  "this 
is  a  real  political  problem.  Talk 
about  feeling  your  pain,  Bob 
Dole  has  more  pain  to  feel  than 
Bill  Clinton  will  in  a  lifetime.  But 
he  only  shows  it  in  small  groups." 
In  recent  years,  even  Eliza- 
beth has  been  less  and  less  suc- 
cessful in  reaching  him.  She  has 
her  own  paradoxes. 


abiding  by  God's  will,  was  etched  deeply 
into  the  character  of  Liddy  Hanford.  A 
chi'dhood  friend,  Ann  Morgan,  recalls 
many  times  when  Liddy  reached  out  to 
save  a  misfit  or  protect  the  vulnerable. 
Elizabeth  is  proud  of  her  blood  ancestor 
Francis  Asbury,  a  celibate  Englishman  (a 
protege  of  John  Wesley's),  who  virtually 
established  the  Methodist  Church  in 
America.  Her  mother's  family,  the  Catheys, 
were  Scots-Irish  pioneers  who  took  part  in 
a  great  migration  through  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  to  settle  on  the  jumping-off  point  of 
the  American  frontier  in  the  mid-1700s. 
They  established  the  first  Presbyterian 
church  in  western  North  Carolina,  Carn- 
ey's Meeting  House,  and  the  Catheys  tra- 
ditionally took  positions  in  government. 
"So  it  was  always  there,"  says  Mrs. 

I      • 


retary  Dole  marched  into  the  Oval  Of- 
fice. "'Mr.  President,  I  know  you  don't 
want  a  Cabinet  secretary  who's  a  yes- 
person,'"  she  recalls  saying,  "'so  I'm  go- 
ing to  tell  you  why  I  think  this  is  a  bad 
idea.'  And  I  went  through  about  20  min- 
utes. I  can  remember  Don  Regan  [chief 
of  staff]  turning  a  little  white."  Reagan 
walked  out  behind  her,  saying,  "Eliza- 
beth, I'm  sorry,  I'm  really  sorry." 

"That's  all  right,  Mr.  President,"  she 
said  unhappily.  It  was  a  battle  she  couldn't 
win.  Like  trying  to  save  Bob  Dole. 


t: 


T 


he  girls  of  Liddy's  generation 
had  role  models  such  as  Au- 


drey Hepburn,  Elizabeth  Taylor, 
and  Grace  Kelly.  But  Liddy's 
heroines  were  different:  the  wid- 
ows and  unmarried  ladies  who 
lived  on  their  own  like  her  grand- 
mother Mom  Cathey,  who  never 
even  rode  on  an  airplane.  "My 
grandmother  was  an  almost  perfect  role 
model,"  she  likes  to  say. 

Mom  Cathey's  house,  two  doors  down 
from  the  Hanfords',  was  a  blessed  refuge 
from  the  hurly-burly  of  real-time  life.  She 
would  make  lemonade  and  cookies,  peach 
pie,  any  lure  to  bring  the  children  inside 
to  hear  her  Bible  stories.  "I  went  around 
the  block  to  avoid  them,"  admits  her 
brother,  but  Elizabeth  would  sit  for  hours 
inside  Mom  Cathey's  safe,  circumscribed 
little  world,  comforted  by  her  grandmoth- 
er's versions  of  Bible  stories.  "Nice,  al- 
most fictional  versions"  is  John  Hanford's 
description.  Elizabeth  disputes  that  inter- 
pretation. "Her  Bible  was  what  she  would 
work  from.  So  it  was  just  factual" 

Her  grandmother's  words  still  echo  in 
her  mind:  Now,  Elizabeth,  your  bare  arms. 
You  need  a  sweater.  Don 't  you  think  your 
skirts  are  a  little  short?  Mom  Cathey's  be- 
lief in  restraint,  propriety,  doing  good, 
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Jiminy,  this  is  way 

off  track 

savs  Mrs.  Dole, 

because  I 
put  my  assets  in  a 

blind  trusts 
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Dole.  "Whether  it's  Transportation  or  La- 
bor or  Red  Cross,  I  get  into  it  and  I  feel  a 
sense  of  mission,  a  passion  about  it." 

The  grown-up  Elizabeth's  jobs  have  all 
turned  into  "missions."  She  is  always  sav- 
ing people— whether  it  is  from  shoddy 
products  or  auto  accidents  or  drugs  or  in- 
ternational disasters.  As  transportation 
chief,  one  "passive  restraint"  in  cars  was 
not  good  enough  for  her;  she  believed 
that  cars  should  be  required  to  have  both 
seat  belts  and  air  bags.  According  to  her 
supporters,  Elizabeth  subtly  squeezed  the 
players  and,  in  her  typical  Liddy-like  fash- 
ion, won  out  over  the  anti-regulators  while 
minimizing  her  own  political  risk.  (Some 
consumer  groups  felt  her  tactics  did  more 
to  appease  her  allies  in  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration than  to  promote  compromise.) 

Sometimes  she  is  bolder.  When  the 
Reagan  White  House  decided  to  raise  the 
speed  limit  on  rural  interstates  to  65,  Sec- 


he  Red  Cross  should  have  been  a 
mission  made-to-order  for  Elizabeth 
Dole.  But  senior  department  heads  who 
left  her  employ  found  Mrs.  Dole  to  be 
"amazingly  artificial  and  insecure."  They 
say  that  she  is  virtually  inaccessi- 
ble to  most  of  the  staff  and  vol- 
unteer governors.  "If  they  were 
able  to  secure  the  rare  meeting 
with  her,"  says  Manning  Warren 
III,  who  worked  with  her  closely, 
"it  all  had  to  be  predictable.  ...  I 
think  it's  a  combination  of  per- 
sonal insecurity  and  .  .  .  being  an 
ambitious  politician  wearing 
the  clothes  of  a  humanitarian." 
Though  Warren  doesn't  blame 
her  for  being  a  politician,  he 
speculates  that  she  is  "very  fear- 
ful about  possibly  wrecking  her 
husband's  political  ship— and,  I 
think,  her  own." 

To  seal  herself  inside  a  polit- 
ically   failproof   environment, 
she  maintains  a  tight  circle  of 
cronies  known  at  the  A.R.C.  as 
the  boss's  "special  team."  "This 
is  a  woman,"  says  another  for- 
mer Red  Cross  official  who  has  worked 
closely  with  her,  "who  is  never,  ever,  ever 
able  to  say,  'I  don't  know.'" 

Her  obsessiveness  can  drive  people  cra- 
zy. She  once  had  an  aide  whose  duties  in- 
cluded counting  the  number  of  steps  from 
her  car  to  the  podium  at  public  appear- 
ances. She  has  "minders"  to  steer  people 
away  if  they  try  to  grab  a  word  with  her 
on  an  elevator  or  at  a  Red  Cross  conven- 
tion. One  government  employee  who 
served  with  her  at  Transportation  would  be 
asked  to  iron  her  skirt,  since  she  couldn't 
appear  with  a  wrinkle.  She  has  spent 
years  mastering  public  speaking,  working 
with  ace  speech  coach  Dorothy  Sarnoff, 
and  Bob  Dole  has  written  of  hearing  her 
upstairs  in  their  apartment  practicing  her 
delivery  in  the  early  morning.  She  has  a 
highly  lucrative  lecture  business  to  show 
for  it,  earning  up  to  $35,000  an  engage- 
ment. Still,  she's  not  satisfied  it's  good 
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Bob  and  Liddy 

enough.  If  she  has  a  speech  at  nine  a.m., 
she  insists  that  her  staffers  rise  in  time  to 
hear  her  give  a  full  dress  rehearsal. 

Whence  came  this  tyranny  of  perfec- 
tionism? I  asked  Mrs.  Dole  if  her  mother 
had  wanted  her  to  be  perfect. 

"The  best  way  to  explain  what  hap- 
pened to  me  is  that  I  had  parents  who  felt 
that  if  it  was  worth  doing,  it  was  worth  do- 
ing the  best  it  could  be  done.  ...  To  this 
day,  I  can  call  my  95-year-old  mother  and 
say,  'Mother,  I  need  you  to  help  me  with 
something.'  And  before  I  want  it  done  .  .  . 
she's  done  it.  She's  so  conscientious." 

Elizabeth  Dole's  horizons  were  com- 
fortably constrained  when  she  was  a  child. 
Born  in  1936  in  the  sweet,  insular  North 
Carolina  town  of  Salisbury,  which  is  still 
proud  of  its  membership  in  the  Confedera- 
cy, Elizabeth  Hanford  was  merely  inconve- 
nienced by  the  world  war  that  robbed  Bob 
Dole  of  a  decade  of  young  manhood.  Lid- 
dy was  raised  virtually  as  an  only  child. 
Her  brother,  13  years  her  senior,  went 
straight  from  college  into  naval  action. 

John  Hanford  told  me,  "Liddy  and  her 
mom  were  just  absolutely  a  partnership." 
He  gestures  a  joining  at  the  hip.  "They 
shared  everything.  I've  never  seen  any- 
thing quite  like  it."  Even  today,  Elizabeth 
finds  her  greatest  intimacy  with  her  moth- 
er. Often,  flying  back  to  Washington  from 
a  speaking  engagement  or  other  profes- 
sional assignment,  she  will  ask  to  divert  to 
Charlotte,  where  she  keeps  a  car  at  her 
brother's  house.  Her  mother  will  be  driven 
up  from  Salisbury.  They  have  a  little  devo- 
tional session  in  the  mornings  and  renew 
their  symbiosis. 

People  generally  view  the  lovely,  poised 
woman  Elizabeth  has  become  as  the  per- 
fect flower  of  the  South.  Some  of  the  exec- 
utives who  have  worked  for  her  express 
surprise  that  a  woman  so  brilliantly  ac- 
complished seems,  up  close,  so  personally 
insecure.  Whatever  for? 

"She  was  unbelievably  homely  when 
she  was  a  toddler,"  notes  Miss  Mary 
Nicolson,  the  unmarried  math  teacher 
who  monitored  Liddy  and  her  classmates 
all  through  school.  Wyndham  Robertson 
says  of  her  close  girlhood  friend,  "She  did 
not  have  'the  look'  straight  hair.  Liddy's 
hair  was  naturally  igh-school 

football  star,  Jim  bers  her 

with  thick  correct)'.  ;ddy, 

from  grammar  scho<  ther 

really  groomed  her  v  nd 

glasses  came  off  in  high     :) 
realized  then  how  pretty 

But  when  I  ask  Mrs.  Doit 
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appearance  as  a  girl,  her  comments  are 
terse:  "Skinny,  wore  glasses  from  the  time 
I  was  three.  ...  I  had  braces  at  one  time." 

"Self-improvement  was  a  measure  of 
personal  growth,"  Elizabeth  Dole  has  writ- 
ten of  her  childhood.  "It  was  also  a  way  to 
satisfy  my  goal-oriented  parents."  Mary 
Hanford  has  admitted,  "I  sort  of  live 
through  my  children."  She  has  recorded  in 
some  20  scrapbooks  every  step  of  her 
daughter's  progress  from  birth  to  present. 
An  amateur  organist,  she  was  all  set  to  go 
to  the  Juilliard  School  in  New  York  when 
she  met  and  married  her  husband,  John, 
and  took  over  the  gracious  Tudor  home 
with  a  spiral  staircase  where  she  lives  to 
this  day.  Liddy's  father  expanded  his  own 
father's  flower  business  into  a  thriving 
wholesale  enterprise,  specializing  in  roses. 
Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Hanford  poured  her 
drive  into  perfecting  Liddy,  gradually,  re- 
lentlessly refining  the  material  she  had  to 
work  with,  like  the  training  of  a  fine  thor- 
oughbred. Liddy's  date  for  the  high-school 
junior  and  senior  proms  remembers  the 
girl  never  had  a  hair  out  of  place.  Buddy 
Evans,  who  stayed  in  Salisbury  and  be- 
came a  police  officer,  says,  "She  was  effi- 
cient and  reliable." 

The  regimented  management  style  of 
today's  Elizabeth  Dole  had  an  ante- 
cedent in  her  father.  He  rose  early  to  use 
the  hour  between  five  and  six  a.m.  to 
methodically  plan  his  day.  He  did  not 
deviate.  Neither  does  his  daughter.  John 
Hanford  adds  another  family  virtue  in- 
culcated in  his  sister:  thoroughness.  "Oh 
man,"  he  exclaims,  "she  was  so  thor- 
ough. Thorough  in  planning,  thorough  in 
implementing,  thorough  in  execution, 
and  thorough  in  wrap-up." 

"Did  she  ever  have  a  failure?"  I  ask 
her  brother. 

'"I  think  she  just  made  sure  that  that 
didn't  occur." 

Miss  Nicolson,  the  Salisbury  math  teach- 
er, gave  an  objective  summation:  "Liddy 
has  never  failed  to  be  prepared.  ...  It  was 
true  then,  it's  still  true  now."  But  then, 
laughing,  she  adds.  "There's  no  waaaay  for 
her  to  be  president  of  the  United  States 
and  keep  her  mind." 

To  spend  a  couple  of  days  in  Salisbury 
is  to  drop  back  decades  to  a  time 
when  everybody  had  a  glider  on  the 
porch  and  lady  friends  who  dropped  by 
with  finger  fans  to  play  bridge.  The  Han- 
fords  enjoyed  an  upper-middle-class  stat- 
us, but  they  lived  out  their  Sunday  values. 
Everyone  I  spoke  with  remembers  how 
they  treated  the  poorest  person  the  same 
as  they  treated  the  swells. 

Teenagers  like  Liddy  and  Wyndham  and 


Betty  Dan  thought  excitement  was  hanging 
out  at  the  drugstore  on  Sunday  to  show  off 
their  church  dresses  to  the  boys.  Rebellion 
was  dancing  the  shag  during  long  nights  at 
Myrtle  Beach.  But  women  never  led. 

Liddy,  however,  would  lead  her  own  way. 

"Quite  frankly,"  says  Buddy  Evans,  her 
prom  date,  "I  think  Liddy  had  the  same 
aspirations  and  abilities  as  her  brother 
did."  Indeed,  she  followed  her  brother's 
path  to  Duke,  a  Methodist  university  es- 
tablished to  train  white  Christian  men.  Il 
was  still  racially  segregated  when  she  en- 
tered in  1954.  A  separate  Woman's  Col-! 
lege,  supervised  by  a  Social  Standards 
Committee,  indoctrinated  the  women 
with  "the  knowhow  for  wearing  th& 
crown  of  a  Duchess."  Duke  coeds  of  thei 
50s  were  not  supposed  to  talk  out  of  theii 
windows,  wear  bare-back  sundresses,  ov 
be  seen  after  10:30  a.m.  in  blue  jeans  dur- 
ing exams.  Liddy  was  inducted  into  £ 
semi-secret  society  known  as  the  White 
Duchy,  which  bestowed  social  prestige. 

Ironically,  however,  their  sequesterec 
campus  offered  the  women  greater  opi 
portunity  to  run  for  and  win  many  lead 
ership  posts.  Here,  Liddy's  idealism  be 
came  attached  to  government. 

"Miss  Three-by-Five  Index  Card,"  Lidl 
dy  was  dubbed  by  her  fellow  student  Pati 
sy  Lee  Roess,  owing  to  her  habit  of  can 
rying  note  cards  everywhere  and  jotting 
ideas  on  them,  like  any  good  ward  politi 
cian.  In  the  stump  speech  that  won  he: 
the  presidency  of  the  Woman's  Studen 
Government,  she  criticized  earlier  restric. 
tions  on  Duke's  females  ("They  had  to  sw 
behind  screens  to  separate  them  from  thl 
boys!")  and  urged  her  sisters  to  be  "gunjij 
ho"  in  bringing  about  change  on  campus 

And  here  again  Liddy  gravitated  to* 
ward  another  strong  woman,  another  spin 
ster,  R.  Florence  Brinkley.  The  much 
loved  dean  of  Woman's  College  became 
the  first  of  many  mentors.  The  two  me. 
regularly  for  Sunday-afternoon  tea.  Dea* 
Brinkley  presumably  gave  her  a  rational 
for  defying  the  "shoulds"  of  her  day  an< 
remaining  unmarried  while  she  commil 
ted  herself  to  public  service. 

When  Fred  Sheheen,  editor  of  77? 
Duke  Chronicle,  ridiculed  her  in  an  edito 
rial  for  her  weak  command  of  parliamer 
tary  procedure,  Elizabeth  spent  the  nex 
summer  memorizing  Robert's  Rules  c 
Order.  Come  September,  she  boasts  i 
the  autobiography,  "I  could  have  hel> 
my  own  with  the  legislature  at  Raleigh. 
In  her  last  year  she  broke  new  groun 
for  women.  The  new  editor  of  the  Chroi 
icle  named  Liddy  Hanford  the  195 
Leader  of  the  Year  for  both  campuse: 

Dean    Brinkley    planted    the    idea    c 
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Bob  and  Liddy 

spending  a  summer  at  Oxford,  and  from 
there,  Liddy  got  the  crazy  idea  of  going  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  the  era  of  bomb 
shelters  and  Khrushchev.  Her  parents  were 
aghast.  Before  she  placed  the  overseas  call 
to  them,  she  had  prepared  her  case.  Five 
points;  she  had  them  all  written  out.  Even 
before  she  had  finished  making  her  case, 
her  father  capitulated.  "Liddy,  if  1  were  in 
your  shoes,  I'd  do  it  myself." 

"The  way  she  approached  that  is  really 
the  way  the  Hanfords  approach  things, 
and  the  way  Liddy  still  does  today,"  says 
her  sister-in-law.  Bunny  Hanford.  "Not 
using  her  feminine  wiles,  but  being  very 
logical  and  businesslike  and  organized. 
That  is  her.  It's  inbred." 

Partisan  fires  never  burned  high  in  Eliz- 
abeth Hanford.  Her  family  was  divided 
politically— Father  a  conservative  in  spirit, 
Mother  the  product  of  a  "dyed-in-the-wool 
Democrat."  The  women  stayed  politically 
"noncommittal,"  says  her  brother.  Eliza- 
beth has  remained  something  of  a  political 
chameleon  all  through  adult  life,  managing 
to  ingratiate  herself  with  Lyndon  John- 
son's Great  Society  band,  then  to  dance 
on  at  the  Nixon  White  House  and  change 
partners  for  the  Ford,  Reagan,  and  Bush 
eras,  without  missing  a  beat. 

But  underneath  all  the  self-improve- 
ment and  overpreparedness.  she  is  still 
never  quite  perfect  enough. 

Despite  the  passion  for  government 
she  developed  at  Duke,  she  worked  in  the 
Harvard  Law  School  library  on  and  off 
for  four  years  before  screwing  up  her 
courage  to  actually  apply  to  the  nearly 
all-male  institution.  Meanwhile,  she  had 
enrolled  in  a  joint  graduate-degree  pro- 
gram combining  the  study  of  government 
with  teaching.  "The  first  was  my  emerg- 
ing passion,  the  second  a  vocational  in- 
surance policy,"  she  has  acknowledged.  "I 
hedged  my  bets." 

In  May  of  1962,  she  finally  applied  to 
become  one  of  the  few  women  students  at 
Harvard  Law  School.  The  hardest  part  of 
getting  herself  admitted  was  breaking 
the  news  to  Mrs.  Harford,  who  pleaded, 
"Don't  you  want  t<  wife,  a 

er,  and  a  hostess  f'<  husband'     Her 

Liddy's  decision  [Mrs 

ford's  stomach.  N*  ibeth  had  e 

more  to  prove.  She     ;-; 
the  humiliations  Harva  i  on 

women  in  that  era.  Mich  as  Profc         \ 
ter  Barton  Leach's    "Ladies'  Da 
the  five  female  studei 
were  called  to  the  from 
lowed  to  read  a  compo  in  theii 
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voice.  She  couldn't  wait  to  get  to  Washing- 
ton, which  was  "a  magnet  for  me." 

Elizabeth  was  a  champion  networker 
before  that  word  was  even  coined,  and  in 
1968,  after  landing  a  government  job  on 
the  same  floor  as  Vice  President  Hubert 
Humphrey,  she  made  his  acquaintance.  Six 
months  later  he  and  President  Johnson  left 
office,  but  Elizabeth  stayed  on,  waiting  to 
ingratiate  herself  with  President  Nixon. 
The  anti-war  protests  and  assassinations  of 
that  era  were  only  dimly  recorded  by  this 
dedicated  careerist.  She  has  been  honing 
her  management  style  ever  since,  as  she  de- 
scribes it:  "You  look  for  five  or  six  things 
where  you  can  really  make  a  difference 
and  you  go  for  it— put  the  blinders  on  and 
go."  Those  blinders  were  at  the  expense  of 
her  emotional  or  spiritual  life.  She  has  ad- 
mitted, regretfully,  "The  career  became 
the  center  of  life,  instead  of  the  faith." 

Marriage  did  not  add  the  extra  dimen- 
sion that  might  have  made  her  feel 
complete.  After  seven  years  as  Mrs.  Dole, 
she  described  herself  as  feeling  "empty." 
She  elaborated  in  our  interview:  "The  ca- 
reer was  just  kind  of  running  away  with 
me.  I  needed  to  reassess  all  this  time  that 
I  was  putting  into  it." 

Was  this  the  source  of  her  "spiritual 
crisis"?  I  asked. 

"Not  'crisis,'  it  wasn't  a  crisis,"  she  cor- 
rected. 

It  occurred  around  the  age  when  many 
people  have  a  midlife  crisis— she  was  in 
her  mid-40s.  In  the  biblically  inspired  "Es- 
ther Speech"  she  gives  to  religious  audi- 
ences, she  testifies  to  the  fact  that  "my  life 
was  threatened  with  spiritual  starvation." 
She  had  lived  like  a  man— all  business, 
all  external  achievements— but  burdened 
with  the  perfectionism  that  afflicts  so 
many  highly  accomplished,  competitive 
women.  If  all  your  life  you've  driven 
yourself  to  be  the  straight-A  student  plus 
the  beauty  queen  and  networked  within 
an  inch  of  your  life  to  be  in  position  to 
be  picked  for  the  plum  jobs,  you  are 
drawing  all  your  reinforcement  from  ex- 
ternal achievements.  In  fickle  Washing- 
ton, that  scaffolding  is  too  flimsy  to  hold 
up  a  life.  She  had  no  children  to  cuddle, 
and  by  the  early  80s  it  seemed  that  this 
marriage  was  not  the  sort  of  warm,  inti- 
mate union  that  would  see  Bob  and  Eliz- 
sailing  into  the  sunset  together. 
'  ibeth  has  discussed  the  mother- 
aestion  off  and  on  with  her  sister- 
iunny,  who  is  also  childless,  may 
ha  ii  projecting  when  she  told  Time, 

;  always  an  emptiness."  Eliza- 
?nds  and  family  adamantly  as- 
was  not  an  issue  for  her.  Mrs. 


Dole's  mother  told  Time,  "I  don't  think 
she  grieves  about  that  at  all." 

But  it  was  the  one  thing  that  the  per- 
fectionist neglected  to  accomplish.  At  46. 
Elizabeth  had  probably  passed  beyond 
fertility.  Now  she  had  only  her  mother 
"They're  not  only  best  friends,  but  inter- 
dependents,"  says  her  brother.  That  was 
the  year  she  turned  back  to  God.  The 
next  year  she  was  appointed  to  Presiden 
Reagan's  Cabinet,  and,  according  to  i 
former  adviser,  the  Doles  began  goinj 
their  separate  ways.  The  following  yea- 
she  got  a  dog. 

She  joined  a  spiritual-growth  group  o 
nine  high-powered  Washington  peopli 
who  shared  Christian  values  but  felt  the; 
had  lost  their  way  on  the  inward  joui 
ney.  It  was  a  disparate  and  nondenom 
inational  bunch— an  economist  from  thj 
World  Bank,  an  inner-city  physician,  an 
artist— led  by  an  inspirational  authoi 
Elizabeth  O'Connor,  who  had  no  rel 
gious  training.  O'Connor  told  me  tha 
Mrs.  Dole,  like  the  others,  had  ignore, 
or  repressed  many  needs  in  her  life.  Fo 
nearly  four  years  "we  were  working  o 
contemporary  professional  and  persons 
experiences,  like  anxiety."  O'Connor 
mission  was  to  reintroduce  people  of  a 
fluence  to  poor  people.  Elizabeth  bega 
having  reverse  birthday  parties  on  hes 
own  birthday,  where  she'd  have  sever? 
presents,  gorgeously  wrapped,  for  eac< 
of  the  elderly  inhabitants  of  an  inner-cit 
apartment  house. 

By  1987,  Elizabeth  "gave  witness,"  ;; 
evangelists  say,  in  a  major  public  turnir 
point.  At  a  National  Prayer  Breakfast  a 
tended  by  President  Reagan  she  told  3,00' 
guests  that  it  was  "time  to  submit  my  ret 
ignation  as  master  of  my  own  little  un 
verse,  and  God  accepted  my  resignation. 

"She  was  reverting  to  much  of  the  i 
fluence  of  her  grandmother,"  says  b 
brother.  When  in  crisis,  she  retreats  to  ' 
world  of  safety  where  Bible  stories  a 
"fact,"  the  safe  sphere  of  Mom  Cathe 
She  reaches  back  to  a  woman  alone,  gui ' 
ed  by  God. 

While   Bob  Dole  has  routinely  spe 
half  a  day  Saturdays  in  his  office  at 
Sunday  mornings  trying  to  do  the  ta 
shows,  since  the  80s  Elizabeth  has  coil 
mitted  Sundays  to  friends  and  churc  j 
and  tries  to  set  aside  30  minutes  a  day 
read  her  Bible.  Roy  Clason,  formerly  h 
press  secretary  at  the  Red  Cross,  says, 
could  see  her  doing  missionary  work." 


The  current  state  of  the  Doles'  partn 
ship,  to  listen  to  their  loyalists,  is  clc 
and  mutually  protective.  "Whenever  th 
have  time,  they  spend  it  in  the  Waterg; 
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jy  themselves,"  says  Mari  Will,  referring 
o  the  two-bedroom  apartment  Bob  Dole 
tas  had  since  before  they  were  married, 
vhere  the  major  features  are  a  treadmill 
md  television.  "They  watch  movies,  they 
walk  the  dog,"  describes  Will.  "They're 
/ery  focused  on  Leader." 

Elizabeth  writes  of  the  dog's  entry  into 
:heir  lives  as  if  it  were  a  birth  announce- 
ment: "In  1984,  I  presented  Bob  with  a 
miniature  schnauzer."  Bunny  Hanford  re- 
calls that  a  few  years  ago  "they  talked 
about  getting  a  home,  maybe  taking  an- 
other apartment."  But  echoing  the  atti- 
tude of  Bob  Dole,  John  Hanford  says, 
'They  don't  have  time,  can't  get  caught 
up  in  things  like  that." 

There  is  a  soft  and  tender  side  of  Bob 
Dole,  says  Mari  Will.  "I  see  it  most  often 
in  regard  to  Elizabeth.  I  think  he  can 
open  up  with  her,  like  he  can't  open  up 
with  aides  or  other  people."  But  even  this 
loyal  spinmeister  has  to  add,  "He  still  is 
pn  guard  most  of  the  time." 

Repeatedly,  on  decisions  critical  to 
both  of  their  lives.  Bob  Dole  has  left  her 
but  of  his  loop.  At  other  times  of  stress- 
being  diagnosed  with  prostate  cancer,  for 
example— he  skims  over  the  deeper  mean- 
ing and  plunges  back  into  nonstop  work 
as  soon  as  humanly  possible. 

It  was  during  a  routine  medical  screen- 
ing in  August  of  1991  that  a  blood  test 
|(P.S.A.)  alerted  doctors  to  the  possibility 
of  cancer.  When  a  biopsy  confirmed  the 
diagnosis  of  a  Stage  One  prostate  cancer, 
Dole's  first  reaction  was  natural:  "Jeez, 
why  me?  I  have  no  history  of  it  in  my 
ifamily."  His  physician,  Dr.  Charles  Peck, 
idescribed  to  me  the  Doles'  decision- 
making process.  He  assembled  the  spe- 
cialists for  a  conference  with  Senator  and 
Mrs.  Dole  about  the  options  of  surgery 
versus  radiation  therapy. 

"Incontinence  and  impotence  are  re- 
sults that  are  present  in  either  modality  of 
treatment,"  Dr.  Peck  told  them. 

The  Doles  wanted  to  know  the  odds 
for  surgery. 

"Up  to  an  85  percent  chance  of  impo- 
tence and  a  lesser  degree  of  inconti- 
nence." Dr.  Peck  tried  to  minimize  those 
aspects  and  emphasized  that  if  the  cancer 
wasn't  treated  satisfactorily  there  was  a 
good  chance  Dole  would  die. 

A  devastating  choice.  According  to 
Peck,  that  was  the  only  conference  Mrs. 
Dole  attended.  She  did  research.  Bob  Dole 
calculated  the  odds,  recalls  John  Han- 
ford, and  waited  until  Christmas  recess 
that  year  to  have  the  prostate  removed  in 
a  nerve-sparing  surgical  procedure  by 
Colonel  David  McLeod.  He  went  directly 
from  his  office  into  Walter  Reed  hospital 
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and  emerged  10  days  later,  pronounced 
free  of  disease.  He  headed  straight  back 
to  ihe  Senate  office.  His  staff  was  jubi- 
lant. But  Walt  Riker,  then  his  press  secre- 
tary, says,  "It  takes  years  to  come  back, 
mentally  and  physically."  Dole  was  in  a 
slump  for  six  months.  Dr.  Peck,  recogniz- 
ing the  natural  signs  of  lapsed  psychologi- 
cal confidence,  told  the  senator,  "Every 
day  we  have  behind  us  is  a  better  day." 

Sixty- eight  then,  Dole  seriously  consid- 
ered resigning.  His  pal  Warren  Rudman 
was  getting  out  of  the  Senate,  but  Rud- 
man tried  to  shake  his  friend  from  his 
funk.  "I  told  him  the  Senate  is  all  he's 
ever  really  done  that  really  excited  him.  I 
think,  for  Bob  Dole,  leaving  the  Senate 
would  have  been  a  very  traumatic  thing. 
For  me,  it  was  not." 

When  Dole  finally  made  up  his  mind 
in  1992  about  resigning  or  running  for 
re-election,  he  held  it  close  to  his  vest 
while  he  flew  to  Topeka  to  face  a  jam- 
packed  press  conference.  Nobody  knew 
what  he  had  decided.  Not  even  his  press 
secretary.  A  crusty  Kansas  reporter  de- 
manded, "Well,  Bob,  are  you  going  to 
run  again?"  The  air  went  out  of  the 
room.  Dole  emitted  the  monosyllable: 
"Yes."  The  room  exploded. 

He  had  related  his  decision  to  Elizabeth 
on  the  car  phone  en  route  to  the  airport. 

When  I  asked  Dr.  Peck  to  bring  the  pub- 
lic record  on  Dole's  cancer  case  up-to-date, 
he  said,  "We  feel  we  got  all  the  cancer. 
We're  now  almost  four  and  a  half  years 
since  surgery."  The  last  time  he  talked  to 
Dole,  about  six  months  ago,  he  inquired 
about  the  impotence  issue.  Dole  told  the 
doctor,  "It's  completely  back  to  normal." 

Comparisons  are  inevitable  between 
Hillary  Clinton,  still  the  president's 
closest  adviser,  and  Elizabeth  Dole,  who 
insists  she  would  not  influence  her  hus- 
band on  policy  if  he  were  president.  But 
senior  members  of  the  Dole  campaign  say 
she  now  acts  as  her  husband's  most  influ- 
ential adviser— although  he  often  ignores 
her.  Early  on,  Bob  Dole  tried  to  pass  off 
Elizabeth  as  the  little  wife:  "She  will  not 
be  in  charge  of  health  care.  Don't  worry 
about  it."  Last  June  he  added,  "Or  in 
charge  of  anything  else."  Only  when  his 
California  audience  went  uncomfortably 
silent  did  Dole  try  to  retract  his  heavy- 
handed  remark.  "I've  already  worked  that 
out,"  he  hedged.  Mrs.  Dole  has  said  if  her 
husband  is  elected  president  she  will  stay 
in  her  place— president  of  the  Red  Cross, 
a  nonprofit  larger  than  half  the  companies 
in  the  Fortune  500-along  with  assuming 
the  duties  of  First  Lady. 

Many  would  agree  that  Elizabeth  Dole 


would  make  a  splendid  First  Lady.  And 
theoretically  it's  a  nice  idea  that  a  presi- 
dential spouse  should  not  have  to  give  up 
her  career.  But  in  the  original  edition  of 
Unlimited  Partners,  Elizabeth  Dole  tells 
us  the  reason  she  resigned  from  her  Cabi- 
net post  in  '87  was  "I  couldn't  campaign 
as  Bob  deserved  and  run  the  Department 
of  Transportation  as  my  own  conscience 
dictated."  Bob  Dole  himself  didn't  believe 
it  was  possible  to  be  both  a  senator  and  a 
presidential  candidate. 

Those  who  know  Mary  Hanford's  per- 
fectionist daughter  worry  about  how  she 
would  juggle  the  role  of  First  Lady 
around  her  usual  12-hour-day  Monday- 
through-Saturday  work  schedule.  The  two 
jobs  would  be  a  "good  fit,"  Elizabeth 
writes  in  the  new  edition,  because  "the 
Red  Cross  national  headquarters  building 
is  only  one  block  away  from  the  White 
House."  She  would  supposedly  be  able  to 
sprint  back  and  forth  between  presiding 
over  a  revenue  stream  of  $1.7  billion  and 
directing  disaster  relief  for  victims  of 
floods  and  hurricanes  while  planning  the 
decorating  of  the  White  House  for  Christ- 
mas—a job  which,  as  Hillary  Clinton's  so- 
cial secretary  has  noted,  must  be  started 
six  months  ahead  of  time. 

More  serious  is  the  question  of  wheth- 
er Elizabeth  Dole  will  face  the  Hillary 
treatment— becoming  a  target  for  the 
same  kind  of  financial  and  ethical  scruti- 
ny that  has  plagued  Mrs.  Clinton.  "But  if 
you  know  you  haven't  done  anything 
wrong,"  Elizabeth  insists,  "you  don't  wor- 
ry about  it.  I  mean,  truly." 

Her  assumption  of  the  traditional  wife's 
role  during  her  husband's  campaigns  has 
served  as  a  Band-Aid  over  the  larger  sore 
point  of  how  her  political  life  intersects 
with  her  husband's  during  the  rest  of 
their  lives. 

Mrs.  Dole  told  me  that  during  her 
tenure  as  a  member  of  Reagan's  Cabinet, 
"when  it  would  have  been  helpful  to  me 
.  .  .  just  to  know  what  they  were  doing 
over  there  [Bob  Dole  chaired  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee]  ....  it  was  like  60 
questions  with  Bob  at  night.  I  wouldn't 
say  anything  that  other  people  didn't 
know,  it  was  absolutely  public,  but  I'd  say, 
'What  did  the  Finance  Committee  do  on 
this,  this,  and  this?'  And  it  would  help  me 
in  the  morning.  Then  both  of  us  came  to; 
we  just  sensed  that  home  is  an  oasis— let's 
don't  bring  all  that  stuff  in  the  house." 

The  oasis  argument  won't  satisfy  a 
post-Hillary  press  corps,  particularly  when 
the  "oasis"  is  the  Watergate.  Journalistic 
attention  is  increasingly  focusing  on  the 
web  of  political  contributions  and  mutual 
favors  that  has  grown  between  the  Doles' 
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realms  during  their  marriage  and  her 
time  at  the  Red  Cross. 

Becoming  visibly  agitated  when  the  is- 
sue was  raised,  she  claimed  to  have  no  idea 
whether  the  Red  Cross  shared  tobacco- 
industry  contributors  with  her  husband's 
campaign.  "How  would  I  know?  I'm  not 
involved.  I'm  running  an  organization  as 
C.E.O.  that  has  32,000  paid  staff  and  a 
million  and  a  half  volunteers.  .  .  .  We  have 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  contributors  and 
I'm  not  in  the  finance  office." 

Clearly  listed  in  her  organization's 
1994-95  annual  report  are  contributors 
which  include  the  Brown  &  Williamson 
Tobacco  Company  ($100,000  to  $249,999) 
and  Philip  Morris  ($50,000  to  $99,999).  I 
pressed  the  issue:  Why  would  the  Red 
Cross,  a  humanitarian  organization  that 
helps  protect  the  nation's  health,  accept 
contributions  from  tobacco  companies? 

"It's  not  something  that  I'm  aware  of," 
she  repeated. 

If  she  were  aware,  would  she  approve? 

"First  of  all,  first  of  all,  if  you're  going 
to  say— then  are  we  going  to  include  any- 
thing else  that  could  possibly  be  harmful? 
I  mean,  it's  a  philosophy." 

Tlie  Nation,  in  a  report  titled  "Blood 
on  the  Campaign  Trail,"  has  accused  her 
of  using  her  "special  team"  of  longtime 
political  advisers  to  vet  Red  Cross  ac- 
tions that  might  affect  Bob  Dole's  candi- 
dacy. The  article  alleged  that  the  team, 
among  other  things,  rewrote  an  aids- 
prevention  brochure  to  please  the  Chris- 
tian right.  Mrs.  Dole  reacted  to  my 
mention  of  the  article  with  a  disdainful 
laugh.  "You  mean  you  don't  think  The 
Nation  is  a  credible  publication?"  I  asked. 

"No,  absolutely  unbelievable  the  things 
that  were  not  verified,  not  checked,  and 
absolutely  not  true."  Robert  Davis,  a 
member  of  her  "special  team"  who  is  also 


Mrs.  Dole's  personal  attorney,  did  not 
deny  the  existence  of  such  a  group,  which 
includes  Mari  Will  and  Jenna  Dorn.  Vic- 
tor Navasky,  publisher  of  The  Nation, 
says,  "We're  an  independent  magazine 
and  we  have  a  fact-checking  procedure 
that  we're  very  proud  of." 

Like  Mrs.  Clinton's,  Elizabeth  Dole's 
personal  finances  have  also  drawn  some 
heat.  When  I  raised  the  subject,  she  was 
well  prepared  and  eager  to  deal  with  my 
questions.  From  financial-disclosure  forms 
it  appears  that  Mrs.  Dole  enjoys  a  far 
greater  net  worth  than  her  husband.  Ac- 
cording to  Robert  Davis,  she  has  be- 
tween $2.5  and  $5.5  million  in  assets 
(including  funds  inherited  from  her  fa- 
ther), while  her  husband  has  amassed  up 
to  $1.7  million.  Her  stock  transactions 
and  tax  shelters  take  up  a  sheaf  of  pages. 

"I've  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  I'm 
not  into  investments,"  she  protested  vig- 
orously. "That's  why  I've  had  an  invest- 
ment adviser  all  along." 

David  Owen  became  Elizabeth  Dole's 
investment  adviser  in  1983.  But  since 
then,  it  has  not  been  unusual  for  Mrs. 
Dole  to  meet  as  a  public  official  with 
heads  of  corporations  or  investment 
bankers  who,  during  the  course  of  the 
meeting,  would  mention  their  company's 
plans  or  new  prospects.  She  would 
sometimes  go  back  to  Owen  and  suggest 
he  look  into  the  company  as  an  invest- 
ment possibility. 

"Jiminy,  this  is  way  off  track,"  Mrs. 
Dole  said  in  response  to  questions  about 
her  investments,  "because  I  think  I  did— I 
went  beyond  the  call  of  duty  and  put  my 
assets  in  a  blind  trust." 

She  did  start  a  blind  trust  in  1985.  In 
June  1987,  while  campaigning  for  Bob 
Dole's  last  presidential  effort,  she  at- 
tended the  stockholders'  meeting  of  Wal- 
Mart,  a  red-hot  stock  at  the  time.  Coinci- 
dentally,  Hillary  Clinton  was  onstage  as 
a  Wal-Mart  director,  and  the  two  high- 


powered  attorneys  later  greeted  each 
other.  After  the  meeting,  Elizabeth  and 
Owen  were  invited  to  Sam  and  Helen 
Walton's  home  for  a  party  with  Wal-Mart 
managers  from  around  the  country  and 
learned  about  the  company's  future  plans 
for  expansion.  At  the  end  of  that  year, 
her  trust  was  "deblinded."  She  did  nol 
put  her  assets  into  a  blind  trust  again  un 
til  December  1995,  having  already  sole 
Wal-Mart  stock. 

She  clearly  has  worked  to  avoid  the  ap 
pearance  of  improprieties,  choosing  tc 
donate  half  of  the  million  dollars  she  re< 
ceived  in  personal  speaking  fees  over  tho 
past  five  years  to  the  Red  Cross.  Sinc< 
she  also  waived  her  salary  altogether  dur 
ing  her  first  year,  the  Red  Cross  has  re< 
ceived  a  total  benefit  of  $690,092  ana 
paid  only  $67,522  in  total  for  Elizabetl 
Dole's  services  during  the  last  five  years1 
(That  amounts  to  $13,504  yearly.) 

"Here's  the  bottom  line,"  said  Elizabet 
Dole.  "I  didn't  have  to  give  anything. 
chose  to  give  it."  And  she  is  perfectly  righ 

Elizabeth  Dole  turned  60  this  summe: .! 
What  does  her  near  future  look  like: 
If  Bob  Dole  loses  the  election,  he  will  be 
a  three-time  loser  and  a  man  withon 
moorings.  Her  mother,  her  anchor,  is  9^ 
and,  according  to  John  Hanford,  "w 
have  to  measure  [her]  very  carefully. 
And  the  scrutiny  of  this  campaign  maj 
diminish  Elizabeth's  luster  at  the  Ree 
Cross,  the  mission  she  truly  loves. 

The  uncertainties  of  her  future  ha\( 
Elizabeth   Dole   "churning."   This  timv 
it's    all    on    the    line.    Everything.    TI 
stakes  couldn't  be  higher.  This  is  til 
third  and  final  race— the  sweepstakes.  II 
spite  of  a  lifetime  of  planning  and  hedi 
ing  her  bets,  Elizabeth  Dole  now  find 
herself  out  there,   running  in  a  widl 
open  race,  with  the  capital  of  a  lifetin 
placed  on  an  all-or-nothing  bet— mat 
by  someone  else.  □ 
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(Continued  from  page  304)  like  them.  Of 
course,  they'd  prefer  it  if  he'd  stick  with 
flags  and  targets,  but  he'll  never  go  back 
to  that."  Johns  denies  that  there  have 
been  radical  changes  and  says.  "It  only 
appears  that  way  now,  bur  later  people 
will  perceive  more  of  a  ;pite 

his  fidelity  throughou    his  on- 
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applied  to  the  canvas 
heated  again  on  the  can 
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such  as  recycled  flags  and  numbers,  three 
distinct  periods  are  perfectly  obvious. 

From  the  mid-50s  to  the  late  60s  Johns, 
in  his  most  influential  and  celebrated 
style,  signaled  a  return  from  Abstract  Ex- 
pressionism to  the  figurative,  but  employ- 
ing cool,  banal  objects-the  American 
flag,  targets,  numbers.  As  he  said  at  the 
time,  "Using  the  design  of  the  American 
flag  took  care  of  a  great  deal  for  me,  be- 
cause 1  didn't  have  to  design  it.  So  I  went 
on  to  similar  things  like  the  targets— things 
the  mind  already  knows.  That  gave  me 
oom  to  work  on  other  levels."  One  of  the 


other  levels  was  beauty  of  finish— his  a 
quisite,  painterly  touch.  In  that  way. 
represented  a  bridge  between  the  paint* 
liness  of  abstract  masters  such  as  Wilk 
de  Kooning  and  the  use  of  mass-pi 
duced,  man-made  images  (dollar  bil 
Campbell's  soup  cans)  by  Pop  artists  su 
as  Andy  Warhol. 

Beginning  in  1972,  however,  Joh 
took  up  abstraction,  or,  rather,  he  beg 
to  reproduce  over  and  over  the  cro 
hatching  pattern  he'd  glimpsed  on  a  mi 
ing  car  and  the  flagstone  pattern  hi ! 
seen  painted  on  the  side  of  a  building 
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Irlarlem.  He  eliminated  direct  references 
no  the  figurative.  The  mathematical  possi- 
bilities of  alternating  colors  and  lines  be- 
came themes  that  he  explored  obsessively. 

As  Johns  entered  his  third  period,  in 
■he  late  70s  and  early  80s,  the  figurative 
piade  its  reappearance,  first  in  conjunc- 
tion with  cross-hatching— handprints  on 
l:ross-hatching  in  Celine  (1978),  marginal 
(drawings  of  a  cicada  and  a  skull  and 
Lrossbones  below  a  panel  of  cross-hatch- 
ing in  Cicada  (1979). 

From  the  very  beginning  Johns  took  a 
[Surrealist's  delight  in  combining  ill-sorted 
kmages  (a  bull's-eye  and  parts  of  the  hu- 
man face,  for  instance),  and,  like  his  mas- 
kers Duchamp  and  the  American  compos- 
er John  Cage,  he  enjoyed  taking  advan- 
tage of  elements  that  chance  presented 
him  with.  But  only  in  his  paintings  of  the 
(last  15  years  has  he  concocted  such 
strange  visual  bouillabaisses— out  of  trac- 
ings from  the  early- 16th-century  Isenheim 
Altarpiece,  by  Matthias  Griinewald,  a  pho- 
tto  of  Leo  Castelli,  a  reproduction  of  the 
Mono  Lisa,  psychological  perception  tests, 
tOhr  vases,  references  to  Picasso,  Cezanne, 
and  even  his  autobiography  (in  one  recent 
ipainting,  for  instance,  he  re-created  from 
[memory  the  floor  plan  of  his  grandfa- 
ther's house,  where  he  grew  up). 

There  are  younger  painters  such  as 
Clemente  who  prefer  Johns's  most  recent 
work,  because  it's  more  personal.  There 
lare  others  who  think  it's  just  silly— the 
worst  sort  of  intellectual  Easter-egg  hunt 
(I  hide  the  symbol  and  you  find  it).  When 
il  told  Johns  that  I  found  his  new  work 
'"playful,"  he  roared  with  one  of  those 
horror-movie  laughs  of  his  and  said,  "I 
prefer  'playful'  to  'silly,'  which  is  what  one 
critic  called  it  recently."  I  asked  him  if  he 
thought  he  was  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  Picasso,  who  repainted  the  old  masters 
in  his  late  period,  but  Johns  just  drew  a 
noncommittal  (perhaps  self-effacing)  blank. 

And  here  I  come  back  to  the  book  I 
mentioned  at  the  beginning,  Johns's 
greatest  trial  of  the  moment,  Jill  John- 
ston's soon-to-be -published  Jasper  Johns: 
Privileged  Information.  Johnston,  whom 
Johns  has  known  since  the  early  1960s 
(he  gave  her  a  work,  ink  on  plastic,  in  the 
late  1980s),  was  once  the  dance  critic  for 
The  Village  Voice  and  made  a  spectacular 
coming  out  as  a  lesbian  in  its  pages  in 
1968  and  1969.  She  never  much  liked 
Johns's  targets  and  numbers;  what  in- 
trigues her  most  is  his  latest  work,  al- 
though she  reads  it  in  a  way  that  makes 
Johns  so  uncomfortable  that  he  has  for- 
bidden her  publisher,  Thames  and  Hud- 
son, to  reproduce  his  paintings— a  damag- 


ing omission  in  a  book  that  is  so  much 
about  deciphering  specific  works. 

What  apparently  irritates  Johns  is  that 
Johnston  sees  him  as  a  "'secret  autobiogra- 
pher,"  as  she  calls  him  in  the  preface,  and 
considers  his  recent  work  to  be  full  of  cod- 
ed references  to  his  childhood  and  to  a 
family  he  has  never  discussed,  as  well  as  to 
his  same-sex  relationships.  Johnston  trav- 
eled to  Allendale,  South  Carolina,  and 
learned  that  when  Johns  was  a  child  his  fa- 
ther was  a  bad  binge  drinker,  whose  wife 
divorced  him  and  remarried  but  did  noth- 
ing to  become  permanently  reunited  with 
their  child.  Jasper  was  raised  by  his  pater- 
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nal  grandfather  and  his  sec- 
ond wife,  Montez,  who  used 
to  play  the  piano  and  sing 
"Red  Sails  in  the  Sunset." 
The  Veronica's  veils  in  several 
of  Johns's  paintings  may  be 
references  to  that  song. 

As  for  Johns's  homosexuality,  it  is  far 
from  a  biographical  certainty.  David  Syl- 
vester, the  English  critic,  told  me  that  I 
should  write  an  article  called  "Jasper 
Johns  the  Great  Heterosexual,"  since  he 
has  had  affairs  with  several  well-known 
women.  When  I  mentioned  that  to  Johns, 
he  said,  "Tell  David  to  write  his  own 
damn  articles!"  Johnston  has  written  a 
chapter  about  his  homosexuality  and  has 
interviewed  the  man  she  claims  was  one 
of  the  great  loves  of  his  life,  Jim  Self, 
who  used  to  be  a  dancer  in  Merce  Cun- 
ningham's company  (for  which  Johns  did 
a  number  of  sets)  and  who  now  teaches 
dance  at  Cornell  University. 

Johns  railed  against  Johnston,  telling 
me,  "I've  known  her  for  more  than  30 
years.  She  used  to  call  me  up  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  in  a  panic  and  I'd  comfort 
her.  Once  she  was  so  drunk  I  put  her  to 
bed.  I'm  shocked  that  she's  decided  to 
write  this  book.  She  came  to  see  me.  I  told 
her  I  wasn't  going  to  cooperate.  She  be- 
came furious  and  started  marching  around 
the  room,  swearing  that  1  couldn't  sue  her. 
I  think  she  has  a  complex  about  me.  You 


Top,  Dillon's  Bar  in  New  York  in 
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see,  she  announced  she  was  going  to  write 
a  book  about  her  mother,  herself,  and  her 
father.  Well,  she  wrote  the  first  two,  but 
couldn't  make  any  headway  with  the  third, 
since  she's  so  full  of  rage  against  her  fa- 
ther. At  that  point  she  started  writing  this 
'critical  biography'  of  me,  which  is  full  of 
the  hostility  she  feels  toward  her  father." 

When  I  confronted  Johnston  with 
Johns's  interpretation,  she  swore  she'd 
never  mentioned  anything  about  anyone 
suing  anyone,  but  as  to  his  interpretation 
that  she'd  made  some  sort  of  father  trans- 
ference onto  him,  at  first  she  said,  "That's 
ridiculous.  I'm  older  than  he  is."  But 
then,  after  reflecting  a  moment,  she  said 
that  his  theory  was  intriguing.  "He's  intel- 
ligent, Jasper,"  she  said. 

He  certainly  is.  □ 
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Silverstone 


(Continued  from  page  294)  realized  that 
Carolyn  was  my  best  friend  in  the  entire 
world.  ...  I  started  to  go  through  a  crisis 
because  I  was  a  kid  and  I  was  dealing 
with  being  an  adult  in  a  kid's  body  and 
in  an  environment  where  I  was  learning 
so  much  but  had  nobody  to  share  it 
with— with  lots  of  obstacles  about  being  a 
teenager  and  growing  up  that  you  can't 
have  on  a  set  of  a  film.  You  know,  you 
can't  cry  on  the  set  and  I  was  very  pro- 
fessional. I  was  very  good  about  closing 
it  off,  but  I  started  calling  Carolyn  and 
saying,  'I  have  nobody.  I  have  no  friends. 
I  have  no  life.  All  I  do  is  work."' 

She  claims  that  everything  is  different 
now.  But  there  are  more  than  a  few  peo- 
ple who  know  Alicia  Silverstone  who 
worry  that  she  is  too  dependent  on  her 
small  circle  of  professional  advisers. 
"She's  too  young  and  she  has  too  few  in- 
fluences," says  a  concerned  observer. 
"Anyone  who  meets  her  and  realizes 
how  sweet  she  is,  you  know,  you  can't 
help  but  care  for  her." 

Alicia  herself  has  complete  faith  in 
her  protectors,  particularly  Kessler.  "Be- 
fore I  met  Carolyn,"  she  tells  me,  "I 


thought  I  was  an  alien.  But  she  has  the 
same  brain  as  me— like,  sometimes  we 
can  be  in  a  really  important  conversa- 
tion and  suddenly  we'll  just  fall  asleep 
together  and  it's  like  sisters,  like  soul 
mates." 

"I  think  that  the  relationship  is  some- 
times weird,"  says  a  studio  source.  "I'm 
sure  what  would  be  better  is  if  she  had 
other  friends  that  were  her  age.  .  .  . 
[Kessler]  insulates  Alicia  more  than  she 
needs  to,  I  think,  to  keep  her  from  input 
that  would  potentially  put  [Kessler]  in 
jeopardy." 

Even  Silverstone's  parents  express  res- 
ervations. "She's  the  best  person  on  the 
planet,"  Didi  Silverstone  says,  mocking 
her  daughter's  defense  of  her  manager. 
"Yes,  yes,  she's  Alicia's  friend  and  you 
can't  say  anything,  not  a  word.  .  .  .  But  I 
do  think  somehow  .  .  .  the  only  thing  I 
can  go  so  far  as  to  say  is  that  maybe  the 
influence  is  a  bit  too  much." 

Life  in  front  of  the  camera  began  for 
Alicia  Silverstone  when  she  was 
eight  years  old  during  a  photo  shoot  in 
suburban  San  Francisco.  The  photogra- 
pher was  her  father,  who  thought  she 
could  be  a  model.  Monty  Silverstone  is 
a  real-estate  developer  and  an  invest- 
ment consultant  who  always  as- 
pired to  be  an  actor.  He  is  En- 
glish (as  is  Alicia's  mother,  a 
former  Pan  Am  flight  atten- 
dant) and  speaks  with  a  the- 
atrical accent  reminiscent  of 
Cary  Grant's.  Recently  he 
starred  in  a  San  Mateo  County 
community-theater  production 
of  The  Real  Inspector  Hound. 
Didi,  who  specializes  in  ac- 
..K  cents,  helped  with  the  dialects. 

^  (Alicia's  older  brother,  David, 

is  a  propman  in  L.A.) 

Monty  remembers  how  "extra- 
ordinarily pretty  Alicia  [proper- 
ly pronounced  Uh-//'.v5-ee-uh] 
was  as  a  child.  Ah,  a  pretty  lit- 
tle girl— quiet,  unassuming,"  he 
recalls  nostalgically,  like  a  char- 
acter out  of  Chekhov.  "Oh, 
we'd  love  to  have  a  pretty  little 
girl  like  that  again!"  he  says, 


STERLING  SILVERSTONE 

Alicia  Silverstone's  life  in  front 
of  the  lens  began  with  her 
father,  Monty  Silverstone,  taking 
"nice  little  snapshots  of  her 
lying  on  a  sheepskin  rug  in  a  bathing 
suit."  But  she  hated  modeling. 
"I  felt  so  stupid,"  she  says. 
"I  was  just  such  a  little  thinker!" 


telling  me  how  it  all  began.  "I  took  a  se 
ries  of  nice  little  snapshots  of  her  lying 
on  a  sheepskin  rug  in  a  bathing  suit,  ly. 
ing  with  her  head  up  on  her  chin,  if  yoi 
can  picture  it,  looking  up  at  me— ven 
sensual  for  a  little  girl— with  a  loveh 
mouth  drooping  down.  And  then  I  said) 
'You  know  what,  Didi?'  I  said,  'I'm  go 
ing  to  shop  Alicia  around  for  an  agen 
for  modeling  and  print.'" 

Almost  instantly,  Silverstone  go 
work— modeling  for  YSL,  Levi's  Dock 
ers,  and  the  chain  store  Marshalls.  Bu 
Alicia  says  she  hated  modeling.  "I  fel 
so  stupid.  Standing  there  looking  prett" 
was  not  something  that  was  interestin: 
to  me  at  all." 

Acting  classes,  begun  at  12,  suited  he 
much  better.  "I  loved  it.  I  just  workei 
and  worked  and  worked,  and  I  thinij 
that  it  was  the  best  thing  that  I  have  eve« 
done  in  my  life,"  she  says,  "because 
was  at  the  stage  where  I  was  turnin 
into  a  little  person,  and  I  needed  somei 
where  to  think.  I  was  just  such  a  littll 
thinker!" 

By  the  time  she  was  14  she  had  deck* 
ed— unilaterally— to  leave  her  high  schoci 
and  her  parents'  house  and  move  fl 
L.A.  to  live  with  acting  coach  Juc  i 
O'Neil.  Rather  quickly,  she  attracted  thi 
attention  of  Carolyn  Kessler,  who  spo1 
ted  her  at  an  actors'  showcase. 

Within  a  year,  she  landed  The  Crusti 
but  in  order  for  her  to  take  the  job 
was  necessary  for  Silverstone  to  be  legai 
ly  emancipated  from  the  custody  of  hei 
parents  to  avoid  child-labor  restriction 
At  first  Monty  Silverstone  was  reluctan 
"At  the  time  of  The  Crush  I  was  braim 
washed  by  Carolyn  Kessler,"  he  recall! 
"and  I  said  [to  Alicia],  'If  you  promis' 
to  be  the  same  girl  you  used  to  be,  II 
let  you  get  emancipated,  because  you'n 
our  little  girl,  not  some  girl  like  Dre>| 
Barrymore  or  whatever.'" 

By  all  accounts  Silverstone  has  kej 
her  promise— avoiding  tattoos,  tl  ■ 
Viper  Room,  and  gun-crazy-girl  role 
(She  is  often  sighted— once  with  a  hoc 
over  her  head— at  the  New  Beverly  Cin 
ma,  a  revival  movie  house.)  She  currer 
ly  rents  a  little  Tudor  guesthouse  behir 
the  Chateau  Marmont  hotel  in  We 
Hollywood  and  is  in  the  process  of  bu 
ing  a  house  of  her  own,  "a  little  cabin 
it  reminds  me  of  Snow  White  and  tl 
Seven  Dwarfs,"  farther  up  in  the  Holl 
wood  Hills.  The  house  has  a  garden  in 
which  Silverstone  can  retreat  from  tl  | 
pressure  which  is  building. 

Some  hope  to  keep  an  eye  on  h(  i 
Says  Amy  Heckerling,  "I  saw  a  headli: 
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(that  said,  can  alicia  save  sony?  And 
ithen,  with  the  tabloids  recording  every- 
thing she  eats,  I  mean,  I  thought,  Let's 
not  Judy  Garland  the  girl!" 

But  Silverstone  doesn't  seem  to  be 
groping  for  the  painkillers  just  yet.  "I 
care  about  what  I  do,  but  my  career  is 
|so  second  in  my  life,"  she  declares.  "I 
llove  creating,  but  I  don't  know  if  I  want 
(to  be  an  actor  forever.  I  don't  know  if  I 
iwant  to  do  anything  forever.  ...  I  could 
take  all  this  and  say,  'Shove  it  up  your 
ass,'  because  I  don't  care.  I  really  love 
what  I'm  doing  on  this  movie,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I'd  rather  be  married  and 
have  beautiful  babies  and  millions  of  an- 
imals and  eat  delicious  food  and  get  as 
ifat  as  I  want.  .  .  .  Live!  You  know?" 

Our  walk  in  Stanley  Park,  which  is 
growing  increasingly  crowded,  is 
drawing  to  a  close.  Kessler,  who  is  keep- 
ing an  eye  on  the  clock,  has  compelled 
us  to  turn  around,  because  Silverstone's 
assistant  is  picking  them  up  at  4:30. 
Meanwhile,  Samson,  still  without  leash, 
(has  run  off  to  attack  a  quivering  spaniel. 

"He's  really  very  friendly!"  Kessler 
calls  out,  attempting  to  placate  the  vic- 
tim's distressed  owner. 

"Where's  his  leash?"  the  spaniel  lady 
snaps. 

Samson  then  forcefully  bounds  ahead, 
executing  a  flying  leap  right  into  the 
path  of  a  speeding  Rollerblader  and 
I  sending  the  man  high  into  the  air.  "Sam- 
ison!"  Silverstone  yells.  The  blader  is  now 
crumpled  on  a  patch  of  grass,  with  no 
idea  what  has  just  hit  him. 

Silverstone  runs  over.  "I'm  so  sorry! 
He  didn't  mean  it!"  she  says,  picking 
\  grass  off  the  shirt  of  the  blader,  who  is 
too  dazed  and  furious  to  recognize  that 
Alicia  Silverstone  is  personally  brushing 
dirt  off  his  gym  shorts.  But  as  he  begins 
to  comprehend  who  is  carefully  tweezing 
sod  from  his  damp  Canadian  skin,  he 
suddenly  softens.  Rolling  away,  he  looks 
over  his  shoulder  and  concedes,  "In  ret- 
rospect that  was  really  funny." 

"Thanks  for  understanding,"  Kessler 
calls  out. 

"Thank  you!"  says  Silverstone,  who 
still  seems  like  a  little  girl,  shaken  and 
fearful  for  her  pet. 

Then,  with  the  man  out  of  earshot, 
Kessler  turns  to  her  client.  "You  know 
what?"  she  says  conspiratorially.  "That 
guy  was  going  real  fast." 

Silverstone  brightens,  and  within  a  few 
moments,  the  sun  breaks  through  the 
clouds.  Samson  takes  his  place  on  his 
owner's  left,  Kessler  on  her  right.  Alicia 
Silverstone  seems  very  content.  D 
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Wallis  Montana 

(Continued  from  page  314)  poetry,  which 
were  inaudible  even  to  the  minister  and 
Wallis's  two  daughters,  seated  in  the 
front  row. 

After  he  sat  down,  the  minister  further 
incensed  Wallis's  friends  by  referring  to 
the  cult  of  beauty  made  by  "your  profes- 
sional milieu"  and  explaining  her  death  in 
terms  of  her  fears  of  getting  old.  He  even 
made  oblique  reference  to  her  drug  use: 
"This  fear  can  also  get  caught  in  one"s 
throat,  unable  to  take  shape,  and  then 
flees  toward  the  whole  gamut  of  anti-fear 
products  supplied  by  human  civiliza- 
tion. .  .  .  The  brutal  end  to  the  woman 
you  are  crying  for,  wasn't  it  ultimately 
one  of  God's  ways  to  respond  to  her  fear, 
to  that  fear  she  could  no  longer  tolerate 
and  that  had  already  caused  her  to  aban- 
don her  career  some  10  years  ago?"  Who 
could  have  prompted  him  in  this  direc- 
tion, since  he  did  not  know  Wallis  per- 
sonally? Wallis,  her  friends  insist,  was  not 
afraid  of  aging.  "That's  ridiculous.  Wallis 
went  to  her  wedding  with  her  grand- 
child," says  her  friend  Anne-Marie  Bar- 
thelemy.  "If  she  was  scared  about  age, 
she  wouldn't  do  that."  Model  turned  ac- 
tress Donna  Mitchell  agrees:  "Claude  is 
the  one  totally  obsessed  with  his  age.  She 
represented  getting  older  to  him,  and  he 
couldn't  tolerate  the  evidence." 

Although  there  was  organ  music,  no 
hymns  were  sung,  and  no  one  else  spoke. 
Wallis's  daughters  were  prepared  to  read 
from  Tfie  Prophet,  by  Kahlil  Gibran,  but 
they  didn't  feel  the  opportunity  presented 
itself.  Both  were  remarkably  composed. 
Like  their  father,  Philippe  de  Henning, 
who  always  remained  close  to  Wallis,  they 
refused  to  join  the  chorus  condemning 
Montana.  "It  was  their  story,  and  I  don't 
want  to  have  any  anger  whatsoever. 
There's  nothing  against  him.  That's  the 
way  I  see  it,  because  I  want  Wallis  to  be 
free  and  go  away  happy,"  Celia  de  Hen- 
ning told  me  two  days  after  the  memorial. 
Within  a  week,  however,  Celia  says,  she 
had  left  Montana's  employ,  after  he  had 
accused  her  of  taking  things  and  making  it 
clear  that  "he  didn't  want  me  to  stay  at 
all.  He  just  freaked  out."  Nonetheless,  the 
daughters  did  not  want  a  scandal.  "What- 
ever Wallis  did,  she  made  the  decision," 
Rhea  said.  "Here  in  France,"  fashion  his- 
torian Katell  le  Bourhis  e  :d,  "what- 
ever is  done  in  the  name  of  1  ds  to 
erase  all  moral  judj 

Some  of  Wallis's  family 
however,  boycoued  the  i  emori  i 
Include  me  i 
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"I'm  not  going  to  be  part  of  his  dog-and- 
pony  act.  I  was  thinking,  It's  Claude's 
apologia."  After  the  service,  the  congrega- 
tion came  forward  to  express  condolences 
to  the  two  girls  and  de  Henning  as  well  as 
to  Montana,  who  was  with  his  sister, 
Jacqueline.  When  Montana  exited  the 
church,  he  spoke  to  no  one,  and  no  one 
spoke  to  him.  He  proceeded  directly  to  a 
waiting  taxi,  got  in,  and  lit  a  Marlboro. 
For  five  minutes  he  sat  there  until  his  sis- 
ter and  other  members  of  his  entourage 
joined  him  and  the  cab  pulled  out  into  the 
drizzling  rain.  Since  then,  Montana  has 
called  Wallis's  mother  only  once,  and  he 
has  never  expressed  his  sorrow. 

"Why  didn't  she  have  an  elegant 
death?"  asks  Jean-Jacques  Picart.  "She 
represented  the  pure,  the  elegant.  She 
had  a  violent,  filthy  death,  like  in  a  bad 
movie." 

Wallis  Franken  began  life  far  more 
stylishly.  She  started  modeling  at 
16,  when  a  neighbor  in  Briarcliff  Manor, 
New  York,  J.  Frederick  Smith,  showed 
pictures  of  Wallis  and  Randy  to  Eileen 
Ford  of  the  Ford  modeling  agency.  Wal- 
lis's mother,  Dorothy,  had  been  a  show- 
room model  in  New  York,  and  was 
known  in  the  suburban  community  as  im- 
peccable. "She  never  had  a  shabby  mo- 
ment," says  Smith.  Her  father,  Randolph, 
was  the  dapper  son  of  Leo  Franken,  a 
German  who  founded  a  string  of  wom- 
en's stores  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
called  Lee  Franken,  Inc. 

Randolph  and  his  brother,  Wallace,  for 
whom  Wallis  was  named,  were  raised  as 
"little  merchant  princes,"  according  to 
the  late  Wallace  Franken's  autobiography. 
The  Buyer:  A  Lifetime  in  the  Decorative 
Arts,  to  be  published  this  month  by  his 
daughter,  Susan  Franken  Anderson.  They 
lived  in  a  big  house  off  Prospect  Park  in 
Brooklyn  that  was  staffed  by  five,  and 
their  aunt,  Julie,  a  talented  dressmaker, 
established  herself  as  Madame  Segeler, 
the  "leading  couturier  of  Brooklyn." 

Tall  and  debonair,  Rany  and  Wally 
Franken,  only  a  year  apart  in  age  and 
oozing  charm,  excelled  at  exactly  the 
same  things  Wallis  would— singing,  swim- 
ming, driving,  and  partying.  Yet  there 
has  always  been  a  kind  of  family  lassi- 
tude. Randolph  had  a  trained  tenor 
voice  but  never  did  anything  with  it. 
They  were  great  athletes  and  swam  with 
Johnny  Weissmuller  and  other  members 
of  the  U.S.  Olympic  team;  they  were  not 
on  the  team.  The  Franken  boys  were 
quintessential  good-time  Charlies,  shoot- 
ing craps  and  hanging  out  with  cafe  so- 
ciety  across   Europe.   Wallis's   father's 


first  wife  was  a  Ziegfeld  showgirl,  and 
they  lived  in  a  Fifth  Avenue  penthouse 
above  a  store  he  had  opened  in  the  late 
30s.  That  marriage  was  short-lived,  and 
he  married  Dorothy  in  1939.  Uncle  Wal- 
ly went  out  to  California  to  become  an 
antiques  buyer  and  joined  Alcoholics 
Anonymous. 

By  the  time  Wallis  and  her  two  oldei 
brothers.  Randy  and  Lee— who  lives  ir 
Colorado— were  growing  up  in  "Cheevei 
country"  in  the  50s  and  60s,  the  famil) 
fortune  had  dwindled.  But  the  habit  foi 
pleasure  had  not.  "They  were  always  in< 
terested  in  feeling  good,  looking  goodj 
and  having  a  good  time,"  says  Tracy 
Weed.  Wallis's  father  became  vice  presi 
dent  of  Russeks,  a  women's  clothinj 
store  on  Fifth  Avenue  at  36th  Street 
Wallis's  mother  spent  hours  in  her  bed: 
room  reading  magazines  and  Women'. 
Wear  Daily;  Dorothy's  mother,  who  livea 
with  them,  taught  Wallis  to  cook.  By  the 
time  Wallis  was  in  high  school,  Russeki 
had  closed,  the  family  had  moved  to 
house  in  Pleasantville,  and  Wallis's  fathe 
had  had  to  take  a  job  as  a  salesman  a 
Wallachs  men's  store  on  Fifth  Avenue 
He  died  in  1967,  when  Wallis  was  19. 

At    Pleasantville   High,   according   1 
school  friends,  on  big  nights  out  the  popf 
ular  kids  in  class  would  drink  till  the. 
dropped.  "Wallis  never  did  that,"  say\ 
her  closest  high-school  chum,  Dede  Hain 
mon  Friese.  "I  don't  even  remember  he. 
dating  in  high  school."  She  was  ahead' 
modeling  then.  "She  wore  tights  whee 
everyone   else   wore   loafers   and   kneu 
socks,"  says  Linda  Roberts,  another  clas- 
mate.  "She  may  only  have  had  two  skirt 
but  no  one  wore  them  with  such  style, 
says  Friese.  "She  had  an  open,  friendl 
way  that  made  you  like  her."  Wallis  Wc 
also  learning  to  keep  her  private  anxieti* 
to  herself.  "She  grew  up  in  a  househol 
of    terrible    financial    insecurity,"    sa; ; 
Friese.  "That's  one  thing  she'd  talk  to  n 
about.  I  kept  it  a  secret." 

In  her  adolescence,  at  least,  Wallis  av* 
peared  to  have  a  strong  sense  of  sell 
"That's  why  I  find  her  death  so  strange 
says  Friese.  "She  couldn't  be  led  ini 
something  she  didn't  want  to  do."  J( 
Hunter,  former  president  of  Ford  Mo 
els.  says,  "When  she  was  a  kid,  the 
was  nobody  banging  her  around.  SI  I 
told  me  who  she  should  be  working  for  i 
In  fact,  says  Hunter,  in  those  days  mo  I 
models  in  the  "ingenue"  category  we  I 
"blonde  and  blue-eyed  with  flipped  haii 
In  contrast,  Wallis  was  one  of  the  fii  I 
to   sport   Vidal   Sassoon's   60s-definii 
geometric  haircut.  She  was  "thinner,  wi  I 
dark,  short  hair— a  breakthrough  in  tl 
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•  modeling  business.  What  carried  her 
forth  was  her  energy  and  her  personality 
iover  her  looks." 

In  1966,  when  Wallis  was  18,  she  was 
sent  on  a  job  to  Greece,  and  decided  to 
come  home  via  Paris.  As  soon  as  she  saw 
the  French  capital,  "her  heart  was  cap- 
tured," says  Randy  Franken.  She  asked 
her  mother  if  she  could  stay.  "I  said, 
'Fine,  it's  O.K.  if  you  think  you  can  af- 
ford it!'"  Dorothy  Franken  recalls.  "Wa- 
leece"  clicked  immediately  with  the 
French.  She  was  always  a  people  pleaser 
and  such  a  graceful  dancer  that  Regine 
had  her  come  to  her  famed  disco  night 
after  night  to  help  attract  a  crowd.  Wom- 
en 's  Wear  Daily  would  photograph  her  on 
the  street.  Flying  around  to  exotic  places, 
making  easy  money— the  model's  life 
seemed  heavenly. 

Her  one  ongoing  concern  was  that  her 
mother,  who  had  moved  into  the  spa- 
cious apartment  she  occupies  today,  re- 
main secure.  Yet  in  retrospect  her  long- 
time "soul  sister,"  Tracy  Weed,  thinks  the 
experience  of  being  on  their  own  so  young 
was  harmful.  She  shudders  that  today  the 
models  are  even  younger.  "Our  bond  was 
that  we  were  survivors  together,  pam- 
pered and  catered  to  but  worked  like 
horses,"  says  Weed.  "Wallis  was  a  mas- 
ter of  fitting  in.  We  didn't  learn  any  of 
the  things  that  people  who  grew  up  more 
normally  learned,  like  who  you  are,  what 
you  want,  what  is  good  for  you  and  what 
is  bad.  Everybody  smooches  up  to  you 
so  you'll  perform  that  day.  .  .  .  We  did 
not  learn  how  to  shoulder  responsibility 
for  our  behavior  and  our  choices." 

As  a  result,  says  Weed,  Wallis  did  not 
know  how  to  defend  herself.  "Wallis 
would  do  what  a  lot  of  us  who  had  early 
success  and  money  do— desert  ourselves. 
Wallis  and  I  shared  very  successful  ca- 
reers. We  were  doing  really  well  at  20.  It 
seemed  so  easy.  Later,  when  it  didn't 
come  so  easy,  we  gave  up  on  ourselves." 
She  adds,  "If  we  take  Wallis's  life  from 
the  time  of  the  illness  of  her  dad,  there  is 
the  thread  of  self-destruction— there  is 
none  of  the  motivation  of  someone  who 
thinks  well  about  herself." 

Weed  says  they  lived  for  the  moment, 
ran  away  from  problems,  and  stupidly  fell 
for  the  glamour.  "The  message  is  that 
glamour  is  not  what  people  make  it  out 
to  be.  It's  a  sick  world  where  awful  things 
go  on.  Think  of  a  young  girl  not  yet  20 
showing  up  and  being  talked  about  as  if 
she  could  not  hear— spoken  of  as  an  ob- 
ject, criticized  physically.  This  sort  of  ori- 
entation in  life  robs  you  of  yourself." 

Nevertheless,  at  the  time,  Wallis 
loved  her  work  and  showed  no  hesita- 


tion whatsoever.  Her 
choice  of  men,  how- 
ever, betrayed  a  fa- 
tal dependency. 


The  Montana 

apartment  on  the  Rue 

de  Lille,  right; 

Wallis  plunged  from 

the  middle  window 

beside  the  drainpipes 

on  May  9.  Below,  a 

playful  Wallis 

and  Claude  on  Ibiza, 

Spain,  in  1994. 


Philippe  de  Hen- 
ning  was  a  dash- 
ing young  Formu- 
la Three  racecar 
driver  Wallis  met 
one  night  in  1968  at 
the  popular  disco 
Castel's— "my  sec- 
ond home,"  he  says. 
Soon  they  were  in- 
separable, and  she  ac- 
companied him  on 
the  racing  circuit, 
working  steadily  but 
scheduling  her  career 
to  fit  his.  On  a  trip 
to  America  in  1969, 
they  became  snow- 
bound in  upstate  New 
York  and  got  hooked 
on  vegetarian  food. 
From  that  point  on- 
ward, during  three 
pregnancies,  Wallis 
followed  an  extreme- 
ly severe  regime  and  became  an  excellent 
vegetarian  cook. 

In  her  life  with  Philippe,  Wallis  was 
not  only  the  breadmaker  but  also  fre- 
quently the  breadwinner.  He  poured  the 
money  he  got  from  his  family  into  cars. 
In  1971,  when  Rhea  was  still  a  baby  and 
Wallis  was  pregnant  with  Celia,  the  cou- 
ple had  no  home.  They  lived  in  the  back 
of  a  VW  bus  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
followed  a  naturopath,  and  studied  the 
teachings  of  Krishnamurti.  Today  de  Hen- 
ning  is  a  Scientologist,  as  is  Rhea.  Tracy 
Weed  was  astounded  when  Wallis  in- 
formed her  that  "Philippe  told  her  she 
needn't  bother  to  think  anymore— he'd  do 
all  the  thinking  for  them."  De  Henning 
contends  they  made  many  decisions  mu- 
tually. Carolyn  Schultz  says  of  those 
years,  "She'd  go  into  this  appalling  sub- 
servient mode."  If  anyone  questioned 
why  they  ate  as  they  did  or  at  times  left 
their  young  children  unattended,  she'd 
say,  "Ask  Philippe." 

The  French  were  charmed  that  Wallis 
ran  around  from  assignment  to  assign- 
ment in  overalls  and  clogs.  She  was  the 
original  "hippie  vegetarian  model,"  who 
took  her  babies  on  shoots.  Wallis  was  a 
chameleon  who  loved  to  act  for  the  cam- 
era, to  become  what  photographers  asked 
her  to  be.  By  this  time  she  and  her  family 
were  living  in  the  country  outside  Paris. 

"She  had  time  to  do  everything."  ex- 


plains Rhea,  "model,  cook,  do 
the  bread,  do  the  yoga,  take 
care  of  us."  Frequently  Wallis's 
routine  would  be  to  get  up  at 
four  a.m.,  says  Tracy  Weed, 
"start  cooking  for  everybody, 
take  the  train  an  hour  into 
Paris,  work  from  nine  in  the 
morning  until  nine  p.m.,  get  on 
the  train  again,  and  get  home  a  little  be- 
fore midnight."  Carolyn  Schultz  adds,  "I 
would  see  her  tired  and  exasperated,  but 
she'd  never  let  me  see  it  get  to  her."  Pho- 
tographer Steve  Hiett,  who  used  to  visit 
Wallis  and  Philippe,  remembers,  "She 
was  the  most  positive  person  I  ever 
met.  .  .  .  They  seemed  to  be  the  ideal  cou- 
ple, but  with  very  strict  rules." 

In  November  1974,  when  Wallis  was 
seven  months  pregnant,  she  and  Philippe 
and  the  two  little  girls  drove  a  specially 
converted  Land  Rover  into  the  desert  of 
Morocco  and  ended  up  living  for  three 
months  in  a  primitive  Berber  village.  The 
adventure  provided  Philippe  with  an  op- 
portunity to  shoot  stunning  pictures  and 
write  articles  about  the  daring  young  cou- 
ple living  off  the  land.  Wallis  went  right 
along,  and,  for  the  centerpiece  of  one 
glowing  article,  described  what  she  later 
told  friends  was  the  horrendous  birth  of 
their  third  daughter,  Fatima,  as  Philippe 
snapped  pictures.  "One  of  the  women 
clasped  me  round  the  bosom,  another 
kicked  me  into  a  squatting  position,  and 
it  all  happened  very  fast,  very  easily. 
Then  someone  pushed  a  long  braid  of  her 
hair  down  my  throat.  The  idea  was  to 
produce  dry  contractions,  like  retching, 
to  force  out  the  placenta,  and  it  worked. 
Next  they  stepped  all  over  me— massage, 
you  see,  and  very  effective,  I'm  sure,  ex- 
cept that  a  few  days  before,  I'd  fallen  out 
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Wall  is  Montana 

of  the  car  and  injured  my  ankle.  That  was 
the  first  thing  they  trod  on.  Agony." 

When  they  were  back  in  Paris  and  Fati- 
ma  was  three  months  old,  she  died  in  her 
crib,  apparently  of  sudden -infant-death 
syndrome.  Within  days,  because  they  need- 
ed the  money,  Wallis  was  off  to  Brazil  on 
a  shoot  with  Tracy  Weed.  "That  was  the 
first  time  I  remember  Wallis  and  I  talking 
about  suicide,"  says  Weed.  "The  final  solu- 
tion of  it,  to  get  out  of  this  pain.  .  .  .  Be- 
fore that,  everything  just  rolled  off  Wal- 
lis." Despite  her  anguish,  Wallis  usually 
kept  her  own  counsel.  In  fact,  Philippe 
and  her  daughters  insist  that  Wallis  never 
discussed  suicide,  at  least  not  with  them. 

Wallis's  life  changed  dramatically  in 
1976  after  a  trip  to  Japan  promoting 
French  fashion.  The  up-and-coming  de- 
signer Claude  Montana  was  also  there 
but  had  yet  to  become  an  obsession. 
Wallis  appeared  in  21  fashion  shows  in 
21  days  and  began  her  rise  as  the  hot- 
shot runway  model  when  she  got  back  to 
Paris.  "She  was  a  legend  in  her  own  lit- 
tle world  of  modeling,"  says  Monique 
Pillard,  her  booker  at  the  time.  Design- 
ers clamored  for  her,  and  in  the  1978 
season  she  reportedly  did  more  shows 
than  any  other  model.  "Chanel  was 
deadly  in  those  days,"  says  Marian 
McEvoy,  editor  of  Elle  Decor,  "and  she 
was  a  breath  of  fresh  air." 

Japan  provided  a  crucial  emotional 
turning  point.  Wallis  had  an  affair  with  a 
well-known  designer  there  and  decided  to 
leave  Philippe.  Although  the  designer 
soon  married  someone  else,  leaving  Wal- 
lis devastated,  her  decision  to  part  from 
Philippe  remained  firm.  The  girls  were 
eventually  sent  to  boarding  school.  "She 
took  the  initiative  of  parting,  but  she  was 
very  right."  says  Philippe  de  Henning.  He 
was,  he  says,  a  "conformist  at  the  time, 
and  she  helped  me  a  lot  to  change." 

For  the  newly  emerging  Claude  Mon- 
tana, it  was  quite  a  coup  to  have 
Wallis  Franken  become  his  muse.  "She 
loved  him  right  from  the  start,"  says  Tra- 
cy Weed.  The  renegade  son  of  a  bour- 
geois family,  he  produced  his  first  real 
collection  in  1977,  and  Wallis  helped 
pave  the  way  for  him.  He  was  introvert- 
ed, whereas  she  knew  everybody  and  be- 
lieved madly  in  his  genius.  "She  was  in 
total  admiration  of  his  creative  ability," 
says  Tracy  Weed.  "It  was  not  important 
that  he  was  into  men.  Early  on,  she 
thought  she  could  overcome  his  homo- 
•exuality."  Their  birthdays  were  a  day 
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apart,  and  over  time  Wallis  came  to  feel 
that  they  were  destined  to  spend  their 
lives  together. 

"I  guess  he  dealt  in  the  rough  trade," 
says  Randy  Franken.  'i  used  to  see  Claude 
come  into  Club  Sept  [a  gay  Parisian  disco 
of  the  70s  and  80s]  with  20  leather  boys," 
says  photographer  Michel  Comte.  "All 
the  male  prostitutes  used  to  hang  out  on 
the  street  in  front."  Much  of  the  hard- 
edged  severity  of  the  gay  S&M  look  of 
that  time— big  shoulders,  black  leather, 
hoods,  and  studs— ended  up  on  Claude 
Montana's  runway,  adapted  for  women. 
With  her  edgy  bob  and  boy's  body,  Wal- 
lis was  the  perfect  showcase  for  Mon- 
tana's meticulously  crafted  collections. 

Although  the  two  professed  an  ex-v 
traordinary  affinity,  the  relationship  was 
never  easy.  Big-time  designers  operate 
under  tremendous  pressure,  and  Mon- 
tana and  Wallis  stayed  out  till  all  hours 
practically  every  night.  "Her  group  was 
renowned  for  excess  in  all  its  forms," 
says  stylist  Polly  Hamilton,  who  worked 
with  Wallis.  She  was  his  star  fitting 
model,  but  Montana  also  used  her  tc 
vent  his  fury— perhaps  because  she  let 
him.  "As  early  as  his  third  show,  Claude, 
would  throw  Wallis  out  right  before  the 
show.  Then  he'd  take  her  back.  But  he 
wouldn't  always  take  her  back  as  time 
went  on,"  says  Tracy  Weed.  "Montane 
could  control  whether  Wallis  receivec 
any  credit  or  glory." 

Amid  this  turmoil,  cocaine  was  begin 
ning  to  encroach  on  Wallis's  life.  "There 
got  to  be  a  time  when  you  didn't  see  Wal- 
lis unless  she  was  high,"  says  Tracy  Weed 
By  the  time  she  first  quit  modeling  ir 
1980.  her  reputation  as  a  party  girl  wa: 
set.  "She  was  a  kind  of  Queen  of  Paris,' 
says  Vincent  Scali.  Guy  Cuevas  though 
that  "even  when  she  was  drunk"  Walli 
remained  beautiful.  "Ah,  those  days  wen 
the  oldies-but-goodies  times.  One  night  l 
new  club  was  opening  in  the  north  o 
France— we  all  went  on  a  private  railcai 
and  Wallis  wore  this  feather,  and  we  wen 
screaming,  laughing.  .  .  .  Then  came  th 
punk,  then  came  the  sad."  "And  wha 
about  cocaine?"  I  ask.  "Yes,  it  made  fo 
too  lax  a  culture." 

Many  of  Wallis's  French  friends  sa 
that  she  was  "a  lazy  girl."  The  reality  seem 
somewhat  more  complicated.  Formed  b 
the  nonmaterialistic  values  of  the  60s 
Wallis  didn't  pay  attention  to  managin 
money.  Katell  le  Bourhis  says,  "For  Wa 
lis  it  was  more  important  to  be  an  orig 
nal  talent  than  to  be  a  millionaire."  He 
knowledge  of  fashion  and  her  instinct  fc 
style  were  vast.  Yet  it  didn't  occur  to  he 
to  try  to  cash  in  on  her  contacts,  and  sh 
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obviously  didn't  know  how  to  ask  for 
money  or  professional  respect.  Her  mod- 
eling days  were  largely  over  by  1980,  and 
after  that  Wall  is  floundered  professional- 
ly. Instead  of  claiming  her  rightful  place 
in  a  business  she  knew  inside  out,  she  be- 
came the  decorative,  amusing  companion 
of  the  chichi  fast  set,  literally  singing  for 
her  coke  and  her  caviar.  Time  after  time 
Wall  is  put  her  all  into  helping  Claude 
Montana  or  Michel  Klein,  for  example, 
but  somehow  she  was  never  rewarded 
with  a  real  job. 

"Several  times  she  found  herself  pen- 
niless and  destitute,"  says  Weed,  who  re- 
members that  once  in  1983  Wallis  went  a 
week  without  eating.  "She  just  about  got 
herself  out  on  the  street."  During  that 
time,  the  owner  of  the  Hotel  de  Beaune 
gave  her  a  small  room  free  of  charge. 
For  a  brief  period  Wallis  had  a  job  deco- 
rating the  windows  of  a  boutique.  It  was 
then  that  she  visited  Susan  Moncur,  to  be 
interviewed  on  tape  for  an  expose  Mon- 
cur was  writing  about  modeling.  Ironical- 
ly, Moncur  did  not  think  Wallis  sounded 
sad  enough  to  be  included  in  her  book. 
"I  feel  it's  my  duty  to  talk  to  you,"  Mon- 
cur tells  me  in  Paris.  "She  certainly 
picked  the  wrong  man.  He's  obviously  a 
destructive  force,  not  only  for  her  but  for 
himself  too." 

"We  both  love  each  other  terribly,  but 
it's  not  the  right  kind  of  situation,"  Wallis 
says  on  the  tape.  "We  wouldn't  go  through 
all  that  we  go  through— because  we  have 
awful  fights  sometimes— but  we  can't  not 
make  up.  .  .  .  It's  a  little  bit  of  a  compli- 
cated situation,  and  he's  very  possessive." 
"Really?"  asks  Moncur.  "Oh,  yeah.  Like, 
he  makes  scandals.  That's  why  it's  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  be  doing  something  with 
fashion,  because  I  couldn't  work  for  any- 
one else  in  fashion.  But  he  wasn't  offering 
me  a  job."  Rather,  Wallis  related  that 
Montana,  whose  career  was  advancing, 
sabotaged  her.  "He  wouldn't  make  it  so 
easy  for  me.  I  couldn't  really  work  with 
anyone  else.  I  tried  a  little— it  was  a  disas- 
ter. I  got  scenes— more  or  less  jealousy. 
So  that  made  it  difficult  for  me  to  find 
something  to  do." 

Wallis  also  admits  on  the  tape  that  she 
wasn't  really  equipped  to  get  another  job. 
"I  blame  modeling  for  a  lot  of  things. 
That's  why  I'm  having  so  much  trouble 
getting  into  doing  something  else,  because 
I  was  very  spoiled  by  modeling,  and  I  get 
myself  terribly  involved  and  carried  away 
with  men."  Interestingly,  though,  there 
had  not  been  many  men  in  her  life.  What 
allowed  her  to  get  carried  away  were  the 
buffers  that  modeling  provided.  "The 
agency   puts   up   with   things   if  you're 
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working  fairly  well  and  you've  got  a 
name,  even  if  you  don't  make  a  lot  of 
money.  They  protect  your  image.  But 
when  you  stop  being  a  model  and  you 
have  no  agent  anymore  and  you  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  people  for  money,  for 
everything,  that  is  a  disaster.  ...  All  of  a 
sudden  you  have  to  discuss  money,  you 
have  to  defend  yourself,  you  have  to 
make  up  all  your  own  excuses— it's  aw- 
ful." Wallis  was  so  insecure  before  doing 
a  fashion  shoot  six  months  after  she  had 
"retired,"  she  says,  that  "I  bought  a  cou- 
ple of  grams  of  coke  and  was  coked  out 
of  my  mind  during  the  shoot." 

Wallis  had  always  enjoyed  traveling 
for  work.  Now  she  found  herself  moving 
around  a  lot  just  in  Paris— identifying 
with  others  and  seeking  to  please,  much 
as  she  once  had  for  those  behind  the 
camera.  "I  stay  at  different  people's 
apartments.  I  go  for  dinner  and  stay  for 
the  night.  I  go  and  stay  at  Claude's."  She 
confides,  however,  that  the  moving 
around  "gets  me  very  confused.  If  I  stay 
too  often  with  people,  first  of  all  I  get 
very  involved  with  them  immediately.  If  I 
go  and  stay  with  Loulou  two  nights,  I'm 
completely  involved.  ...  If  I  go  and  stay 
with  Claude  a  couple  of  days,  I  can't 
bear  the  thought  of  a  day  without  him." 
Wallis  nevertheless  rejects  the  suggestion 
of  Moncur's  that  modeling  robs  you  of 
an  identity.  Wallis  declares,  "I  always  felt 
there  was  a  definite  me." 

A  manage  blanc  was  nothing  unusual 
in  the  fashion  world,  but  the  news 
that  Wallis  and  Claude  were  getting 
married  came  as  a  surprise  nonetheless. 
Everyone  knew  that  Claude  didn't  even 
try  to  be  discreet.  They  were  married  in 
Paris  on  July  22,  1993,  and  shortly  after 
that,  Carolyn  Schultz  remembers,  she 
and  Wallis  were  walking  down  Christo- 
pher Street  in  Greenwich  Village  past 
what  she  considered  the  scourge  of  the 
neighborhood,  a  very  rough  gay  bar. 
Wallis  said,  "Oh,  I  was  just  here  the 
night  before  last."  "You  were  in  there?" 
Carolyn  exclaimed.  "Yes,"  said  Wallis. 
"it's  one  of  Claude's  favorite  places." 
She  also  told  Carolyn  about  a  night  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  with  Claude  when 
"they  were  trying  to  buy  drugs  and  shots 
started  ringing  out  and  they  had  to  flee 
the  scene."  What  really  blew  Carolyn's 
mind,  though,  was  that  while  Claude  was 
staying  out  all  night  Wallis  was  in  a 
New  York  hotel  room  washing  and  iron- 
ing his  white  T-shirts. 

Tracy  Weed  was  so  upset  when  she 
learned  of  the  engagement  that  on  a  trip 
to  Paris  she  tried  to  talk  Wallis  out  of 


her  decision.  In  Claude's  apartment,  she 
said,  "I  found  the  entire  bidet  overflow- 
ing with  prescription  drugs."  Wallis 
naively,  say  friends,  felt  her  love  could 
surmount  all  obstacles.  "At  first  she 
thought  if  she  was  just  patient  enough 
and  her  commitment  was  strong  enough, 
she  could  overcome  his  problems,"  says 
Donna  Mitchell,  referring  to  Montana's 
use  of  drugs  and  his  promiscuity.  "She 
really  felt  that  if  she  loved  him  enough 
she  could  save  him.  It  wasn't  a  sentiment 
he  ever  returned." 

From  a  business  standpoint,  the  wed- 
ding was  auspicious  for  Claude.  The 
year  before  he  had  suffered  the  setback 
of  having  his  couture  contract  with  Lan- 
vin  canceled,  and  he  needed  to  attract 
new  backing  and  favorable  press.  Signifi- 
cantly, the  wedding  was  held  in  the  mid- 
dle of  couture  week,  when  the  fashion 
press  was  gathered  in  Paris. 

For  once,  Wallis  had  made  some  de- 
mands. She  told  him  she'd  come  back 
only  as  his  wife.  She  had  been  living  off 
and  on  for  a  few  years  in  New  York 
with  her  mother,  at  first  scraping  by,  dis- 
appointed that  a  job  to  help  sell  Michel 
Klein's  clothes  in  New  York  did  not  ma- 
terialize, but  also  posing  for  photogra- 
pher Steven  Meisel— she  made  the  cover 
of  Italian  Vogue— and  working  part-time 
as  a  muse  and  fitting  model  for  Fernan- 
do Sanchez.  She  even  appeared  as  the 
Night  Porter  in  Madonna's  "Justify  My 
Love"  video.  Drugs  were  not  a  big  part 
of  her  life. 

Claude  had  meanwhile  broken  up 
with  his  longtime  boyfriend,  and  now  he 
begged  Wallis  to  come  back.  "Claude 
could  never  stand  to  be  alone,"  says  Tra- 
cy Weed.  Wallis  attempted  to  work  out 
a  deal.  "Basically  she  said,  'Let's  get 
married  or  let's  not  do  this  anymore,'" 
said  Donna  Mitchell.  Her  friends  main- 
tain that  Wallis  claimed  she  had  a  verbal 
contract  that  Claude  would  help  support 
Mrs.  Franken.  Instead,  Claude's  former 
boyfriend  traded  places  with  Wallis.  He 
moved  in  with  her  mother,  and  still 
rents  a  room  there. 

For  the  wedding  at  the  town  hall  in  the 
Seventh  Arrondissement,  the  bride  wore  a 
white  satin  cowboy  jacket  over  a  tunic 
and  pants.  The  groom  wore  buckskin. 
The  party  afterward  was  trippy,  and  the 
press  went  along.  "We  have  always  loved 
each  other,"  said  Montana.  There  was  no 
honeymoon  period  to  get  over. 

Carolyn  Schultz  started  receiving 
phone  calls  from  Wallis,  often  while 
Wallis  nursed  a  bottle  of  champagne. 
"Claude  goes  out  to  walk  the  dog  and  he 
doesn't  come  back,"  she  lamented  from 
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Paris,  or  "he  returns  with  a  young  boy." 
Carolyn  once  suggested  that  a  rela- 
tionship had  to  be  50-50.  Wallis  just 
laughed  and  said,  "You  don't  understand 
anything."  The  alternative  was  going  out 
to  clubs  and  doing  drugs.  "1  did  drugs 
with  them  sometimes  at  parties  at  clubs." 
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says  stylist  Jerome  Puch.  "After  they 
married,  nothing  changed.  Claude  con- 
tinued as  he  was." 

When  the  picture  that  opens  this  story 
was  shot  for  Vanity  Fair,  shortly  after 
Wallis  and  Claude  were  married,  the 
photo  session  was  supposed  to  begin  at 
seven  p.m.  in  a  suite  in  the  Ritz  in  Paris. 
Wallis  finally  appeared  at  one  a.m.  She 
had  been  waiting  for  Claude,  who  never 
arrived.  He  showed  up  on  the  second 
night,  about  two  or  three  a.m.,  "very 
high,"  according  to  an  observer.  "Then  a 
person  came  in  and  brought  drugs  to 
Montana.  It  was  quite  a  shooting,  quite 
odd.  He  treated  her  well,  though.  They 
were  quite  friendly." 

In  late  March  1994,  Steven  Meisel 
asked  Wallis  to  pose  for  a  Donna  Karan 
campaign.  Claude  refused  to  let  her  go  to 
New  York.  Wallis  said  she  wanted  to 
give  the  money  she  would  receive  to  her 
mother.  Claude  flew  into  a  rage  and.  in 
front  of  Wallis's  daughter  Celia.  "began 
to  beat  her  like  a  savage,"  says  Vincent 
Scali.  "She  had  to  go  to  the  hospital  and 
stay  away  for  two  months,  until  the 
bruises  healed.  She  hid  in  Biarritz." 
Three  of  her  friends  encouraged  her  to 
make  a  record  of  her  swollen  black-and- 
blue  face  and  her  other  injuries,  and  sent 
her  to  a  lawyer  after  she  had  seen  a  doc- 
tor. "The  idea  was  to  get  her  away  from 
him,"  says  Scali,  "to  put  him  into  deep 
trouble  if  he  did  it  again  "  They  urged 
her  to  get  her  own  apartment  in  Paris, 
but  to  no  avail.  Suddenly  Claude,  who 
had  never  called  Wallis  while  she  was  in 
Biarritz,  "became  very  sweet,"  says  Scali. 
"I  guess  he  charmed  her  again,  and  she 
went  back." 

Wallis's  brother  Randy  heard  about 
the  beating  later.  "She  told  me,  'Don't 
worry,  it's  not  going  to  happen  again." 
My  sister  is  a  grown  woman.  She  gets  to 
make  her  own  decisions.  If  she  wants  to 
stay  with  a  guy  who  abuses  her— up  to  a 
point,  I  think,  it's  your  life." 

And  yet  it  wasn't  as  if  Claude's  treat- 
ment of  Wallis  were  not  known  in  the 
fashion  world.  When  I  asked  Fernando 
Sanchez  about  Claude's  allegedly  harm- 
ing Wallis,  he  answered.  "But  that's  com- 
mon knowledge."  Scali  tried  once  more 
to  get  Wallis  to  leave  Claude,  after  Mon- 
tana became  furious  during  a  three  a.m. 
phone  call  from  Italy  because  Wallis  had 
invited  Scali  and  her  daughter  Celia  to 
have  dinner  in  Claude's  apartment.  "He 
was  always  trying  to  isolate  her  from  her 
family  and  friends,"  says  Scali.  "Her  bags 
were  packed.  Then  about  four  a.m., 
sister  called  Wallis.  Then  Claude 
and  they  talked  for  a  half- 


hour,  and  suddenly  it  was  'O.K.,  darling, 
I'll  pick  you  up  at  the  airport.'"  Anne- 
Marie  Barthelemy  remarks,  "You  really 
can't  blame  Claude  for  everything." 

Claude  Montana  is  not  considered  a 
hot  designer  anymore.  In  April  1995, 
after  a  Montana  security  man  struck  a 
photographer  at  his  show,  a  majority  of* 
the  photographers  boycotted  the  show  al- 
together. Diplomatically,  the  top  people  in 
Paris  fashion  refer  to  Montana  as  "having 
remained  true  to  himself."  Translation:  he 
hasn't  moved  on.  Wallis  must  have  been  a 
constant  reminder  of  that.  Although  Guy 
Cuevas  says  he  saw  the  two  kiss  in  his 
club  five  weeks  before  Wallis's  death, 
there  were  more  sinister  reports  of  theii 
frequent  fights  and  of  Wallis's  drinking. 
Last  winter  Wallis  called  the  police  ■ 
gain  entry  to  Claude's  apartment  after  he 
had  reportedly  thrown  her  out  by  the  hair 

While  she  was  in  New  York  on  her  lasi-! 
trip,  not  drinking  heavily  or  taking  drugs 
the  two  reportedly  fought  heatedly  on  theJ 
phone  because  Claude  would  not  agree  to 
buy  her  mother  her  apartment.  In  Tokyo 
a  few  weeks  previously.  Montana  had  lef 
her  in  her  hotel  room  to  fend  for  hersell 
while  he  went  out  on  the  town.  In  Nevi' 
York,  Wallis  complained  that  Claude  of 
ten  refused  even  to  take  her  calls.  A! 
Wallis  told  her  mother,  however,  was  tha; 
"certain   people   are   trying   to   demean 
me."  And  although  few  who  knew  hee 
well  would  have  ever  thought  that  sht 
would  take  her  own  life,  Tracy  Weed- 
who  herself  did  drugs  with  her— insists 
"Over  the  years  Wallis  and  I  had  a  lot  o 
conversations  about  offing  ourselves." 

Back  home  in  Paris,  Wallis  must  hav 
considered  her  prospects  bleak  indeed.  I 
she  had  represented  Claude's  ideal  in  hii 
glory  days,  she  must  now  have  reminder 
him  of  his  recent  failures.  Her  position  a 
muse  had  been  usurped  by  a  younge 
woman,  and  she  could  not  provide  he 
mother  with  security.  Impulsively,  per 
haps,  she  concluded  that  there  was  onl 
one  way  out. 

"She  was  put  in  circumstances  ths 
were  unbearable,  and,  not  seeing  any  otl 
er  entanglement  possible,  she  did  what 
think  of  as  flying  away,"  says  Maxime  d 
la  Falaise.  "During  the  summertime  in  th 
South  of  France,  we  all  used  to  swim  i 
the  nude.  Wallis  had  such  a  clean  body- 
was  as  if  she  was  not  naked  at  all.  Sr 
looked  like  a  greyhound  or  some  sort  ( 
fish  or  strange  smooth  bird.  In  a  way 
she  continues,  "I  believe  that  she  took  o 
as  a  free  spirit  out  of  the  window.  Sr 
found  life  too  oppressive,  and  she  fie 
away  like  a  bird."  □ 
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By  MICHAEL  LUTIN 


VIRGO      VI Jr    August  ^September  22 

Virgos  who  insist  that  they  had  blissfully  stainless  childhoods  are  about  to 
learn  some  shocking  truths  about  their  fathers.  Conversely,  those  Virgos 
who  thought  they  were  too  good  for  their  families  are  finding  out  that  you 
cannot  hide  who  you  are  or  where  you  come  from— especially  these  days, 
when  Pluto  is  touching  your  4th-house  cusp  and  tabloid  reporters  are  lurk- 
ing around  every  corner.  In  fact,  soon  you  will  be  not  only  acknowledg- 
ing the  embarrassing  members  of  your  family  but  also  maybe  even  moving 
closer  to  them,  police  record  or  no  police  record. 


X 


PISCES  ^T%  February  19-Marcb  20 
Over  the  next  10  years,  the  long  passage  of  Pluto  across  your  midheaver 
will  have  a  huge  impact  on  your  life.  It  must  be  said,  though,  that  onh 
the  concentrated  pull  of  a  powerful  planet  could  begin  to  create  that  hug<i 
impact,  because  most  Pisceans  have  already  seen  and  done  it  all  a  dozei 
times.  Nonetheless,  Pluto  is  about  to  parachute  you  into  totally  unfamilia 
business  territory,  expose  you  to  products  and  services  you've  had  n« 
knowledge  of  or  interest  in,  and  yet  challenge  you  in  the  most  creativi 
ways.  Of  course,  if  you're  just  too  darned  tired  .  .  . 


LIBRA    w    September  23-October  23 

Now  that  you're  getting  so  wise,  with  Chiron  in  your  sign,  you  may  find 
it  hard  to  believe  that  there  are  a  few  dim-witted  Libras  who  still  haven't 
figured  out  that  honest  communication  is  the  ticket  to  happiness.  They're 
still  eating  pink  cotton  candy  and  strolling  down  Denial  Avenue.  Hipper 
Libras  (like  yourself)  are  taking  a  deep  breath,  murmuring  a  couple  of 
prayers  for  help,  and  going  for  the  heavy,  deep,  and  real  in  their  rela- 
tionships. As  for  those  other,  less  evolved  types,  a  gentle  bang  on  the  head 
with  a  rubber  mallet  is  in  order. 


SCORPIO 


nv 


October  24-November  21 


You  may  think  you're  really  hot  stuff,  and  you  probably  have  some  valid 
reasons  for  thinking  so.  Because  you've  made  quite  a  name  for  yourself 
and  have  a  pretty  good  track  record,  it's  natural  for  you  to  want  to  raise 
your  price  to  whatever  the  market  will  bear.  Great.  Push  it  to  the  max. 
Remember,  though,  that,  fabulous  as  you  are,  in  the  great  scheme  of  things 
(and  with  Pluto  in  your  2nd  house)  you  are  just  one  tiny  cog  on  the  wheel 
of  life.  If  you  forget  to  remember  that,  you  will  soon  be  a  slave  to  mon- 
ey. Worse  yet,  you  may  wind  up  without  a  job. 


ARIES  \  March  21-April  19 
In  every  man's  or  woman's  life,  when  Pluto  hits  that  9th  house,  ther 
comes  a  moment  of  pure,  unobstructed  illumination.  You  could  be  walll 
ing  along  a  sandy  beach  or  sitting  stuck  in  traffic  on  a  sweltering  day,  be 
suddenly  everything  becomes  clear.  Your  petty  problems,  your  rage,  yow 
endless  comparing  of  yourself  to  others— in  an  instant  they're  all  an  ah 
surd  waste  of  energy.  When  the  mind  is  truly  liberated,  there  are  no  proh 
lems,  because  there  is  no  ego.  What?  you're  saying.  No  ego!  But  that' 
not  possible!  How  on  earth  could  you  ever  get  along  without  yourself? 

TAURUS    €)   April  20-May  20 

At  this  point  the  flesh  may  still  be  willing,  but  the  spirit  has  other  idea< 
Until  now  you  have  lived  fully  in  your  body.  Just  think  of  all  the  cak** 
the  martinis,  the  cigarettes  you've  consumed.  And  the  sex!  Many  Taunii 
es  have  been  sex  machines  with  no  off  buttons.  As  your  8th  house  receive, 
higher  vibrations,  you  are  becoming  much  more  than  a  throat,  breasts,  ani 
stomach.  You're  becoming  a  wise  spirit,  an  individual  who  dares  to  pee; 
behind  the  curtains  and  edge  toward  the  beyond  Seriously  now,  onci 
you've  done  all  that,  can  chocolate  cheesecake  ever  taste  the  same? 


SAGITTARIUS  4T^  November  22-December  21 
Don't  you  just  love  it  when  the  vultures  circling  over  your  head— oops! 
Freudian  slip— when  all  your  loving,  supportive  family  and  friends  tell  you 
nonstop  how  wonderful  and  generous  and  self-possessed  you  are?  If  that 
is  really  true,  how  do  they  account  for  the  fact  that  if  just  one  more  per- 
son asks  you  for  so  much  as  a  Kleenex  there's  going  to  be  a  mighty  ex- 
plosion? With  Pluto  in  Sadge,  you  actually  do  have  lots  going  for  you.  but 
for  the  love  of  God,  why  won't  everyone  please  just  try  to  understand  that 
you  need  five  seconds  alone  for  coping  purposes? 


>5 


CAPRICORN  \J  December  22-January  19 
Your  career,  your  career,  your  career.  And  oh,  yes,  your  career.  It's  per- 
fectly legitimate  to  chase  after  satisfaction,  get  your  needs  met,  win  a  law- 
suit here,  get  funding  there.  More  power  to  you.  Such  pursuits  do  not 
imply  thai  you  are  living  a  crass,  empty,  frivolous  life.  With  Saturn  always 
ruling  you,  life  is  hardball.  As  Pluto  begins  its  10-year  transit  of  your  12th 
house,  though  Id  be  very  rewarding  for  you  to  do  some  concen- 

trated inner  work  in  thi  i  compassion,  charity,  universal  love,  and 

several  other  spirit  /oi    once  considered  wastes  of  time. 

AQUARIUS    «4feV  January  20-1. 

Now  that  you're  finally  be  .  f  who  and  what  you  should  have 
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GEMINI  S\  May  21-June  21 
You've  got  something  happening  over  there  in  your  7th  house  that  loolj 
an  awful  lot  like  a  soul-mate  thing.  Astrologers  call  it  a  transit  of  Plut 
Soul  mates  (if  you  believe  in  such  things)  come  in  all  shapes  and  size^ 
but  rarely  do  they  appear  as  they  are  in  your  fantasies.  When  yours  mi 
terializes,  you  may  scream,  "Oh,  no!  Not  that  color.  Not  that  religion.  N- 
that  gender!"  You  may  even  try  to  run  away,  but  eventually  you  will  sj 
that  certain  person  as  your  teacher,  your  guru,  your  master,  your  awa 
ener— and,  more  often  than  not,  as  your  own  sweet  nemesis. 


CANCER    ^J*  June  22-July  22 

There  are  a  great  number  of  well-meaning,  genuinely  health-conscious  Ca: 
cers  out  there  who  know  that  good  health  is  a  balanced  blend  of  mil 
and  body  achieved  through  practice  and  meditation,  not  through  fetish 
and  fad  diets.  Sadly,  though,  there  are  others  so  unaware  of  Pluto  in  tbfl 
6th  house  that  they  honestly  believe  they're  making  a  fabulous  salad 
chopping  up  iceberg  lettuce  and  drowning  it  in  bottled  dressing  (the  "lit 
stuff,  of  course).  To  all  you  ^/enlightened  Cancers,  we  send  boundk 
white  light  and  oodles  of  compassion. 


LEO 


SI 


July  23-August  22 


How  could  any  intelligent  person  ever  dismiss  your  need  for  love,  yo 
desire  to  express  warmth,  and  your  sincere  wish  to  show  off  your  natu: 
talent?  Somehow,  though,  people  do.  Just  when  Pluto  is  crossing  your  f 
cusp  and  your  heart  is  opening  up  like  the  petals  of  a  lotus  flower,  y 
can  be  sure  that  certain  cruel  individuals  (including  a  few  astrologers)  w 
come  along  to  criticize  your  antics  and  brand  you  as  narcissistic  and  se 
serving.  Pay  no  attention  to  them.  Do  your  thing  to  the  fullest  now.  Ji 
try  not  to  lose  your  audience  in  the  process. 

VANITY  FAIR/SEPTEMBER  IS 


!t  captivated  you  at  first  sighting. 

I  ou  could  practically  feel  its  fire, 

its  presence.  Now  it's  the  first  thing  you 

put  on.  And  the  very  last  thing  you  take  off. 


M 


ake  this  year  the  year. 


Th 


he  Diamond  Solitaire  Necklace. 

The  next  classic. 


The  Diamond  Solitaire   Necklace:  a  beautiful  diamond,  of  a  half  carat  or  more,  suspended  on  a  chain 
.hat  rests  in  the  hollow  of  your  throat.  You've  heard  so  much  about  it.  Isn't  it  time  you  owned  it? 

A  diamond  is  forever. 

De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Ltd.,  Est.  1888.  -UC  UeefS 


Dan 
Rather 

Covering  Hurricane  Carla  in  1961 

got  Dan  Rather  noticed  at  CBS.  A  heated 

on-air  exchange  with  President  Nixon 

made  him  a  star.  This  month,  as  he  marks 

15  years  at  the  anchor  desk,  Rather 

delivers  the  V.F.  Proust  Questionnaire 


What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

Friends  and  family,  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  meaningful 
work  to  do  anytime  I  want. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

God  and  hurricanes. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

Jean  Grace  Goebel  Rather,  my  wife. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 

Courtesy  and  fishing— can't  have  enough  of  either. 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  overrated  virtue? 

The  authentic  virtues  are  never  overrated,  because  they 
are  so  rare. 

On  what  occasion  do  you  lie? 

Only  to  keep  from  hurting  someone. 

What  do  you  dislike  most  about  your  appearance? 

The  infrequency  of  my  smile. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  despise? 

I'm  not  sure  I  despise  anyone.  There  are  some 

sinners  for  whom  I  pray  more  than  others. 

But  I'm  probably  seeking  an  interview  with  them. 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

Not  having  done  more  for  and  spent  more  time  with  my 
late  parents. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  yourself,  what  would  it  be 

Better  to  change  nothing  if  I  could  change  only  one  thing- 
I'm  just  getting  used  to  what  I've  got. 

If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as  a  person  or  thing, 
what  do  you  think  it  would  be? 

A  better  journalist— or  an  old  hunting  dog  on  the 
scent  of  something  new. 

If  you  could  choose  what  to  come  back  as,  what  would  it  be 

A  wise  man  and  a  good  reporter. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

Love. 

Where  would  you  like  to  live? 

Anywhere  the  stars  at  night  are  big  and  bright, 
where  the  skies  by  day  are  blue  and  sunny,  amid  green 
forests  and  clean  water— namely,  in  Texas. 

What  is  the  quality  you  like  most  in  a  man? 

Courage. 

What  is  the  quality  you  like  most  in  a  woman? 

A  loving  heart. 

Who  is  your  favorite  hero  of  fiction? 

Atticus  Finch,  Jay  Gatsby,  Huck  Finn. 

What  are  your  favorite  names? 

Jean,  Robin,  Danjack,  Judy,  David— and  Nacogdoches. 

What  is  it  that  you  most  dislike? 

Snobbery. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

In  peace  and  with  honor. 

What  is  your  motto? 

"Go  tell  the  Spartans,  thou  who  passest  by, 
that  here,  obedient  to  their  laws,  we  lie." 
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To  get  our  bold  new  catalog,* 

Call  1-800-TO-V-WEAR. 


(1-800-868-9327) 


If  s  a  woman 
thing. 


)  Philip  Morris  Inc.  1996 
mg  "tar,"  0.7  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method. 


SURGEOM  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Smoking 
Causes  Lung  Cancer,  Heart  Disease, 
Emphysema,  And  May  Complicate  Pregnancy. 


From  the  Fall  '96  Collection: 

Signature  Satin  Jacket  and  Black  Velour  Leggings. 

*Fashion,  Accessories  and  More,  FREE  with  pack  UPCs. 
Catalog  offer  limited  to  smokers  21  years  of  age  or  older. 

Offer  good  only  in  the  U.S.A.  Catalog  requests  must  be 
received  by  11/30/96.  Please  allow  6-8  weeks  for  fulfill- 
ment of  catalog  requests.  Catalog  offer  void  in  Kansas. 
UPCs  must  be  redeemed  by  1/31/97.  See  catalog  for  details. 
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Makeup  Survival  Kit 


Dual     Finish 

VERSATILE      POWDER      MAKEUP 

IT'S  POWDER-SHEER  COVERAGE  WITH 

THE  PERFECTION  OF  FOUNDATION. 

IT  PUFFS  OR  SPONGES  ON  EFFORTLESSLY. 

GOES  FROM  DAYTIME  TO  DINNER  FLAWLESSLY. 
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ECIAL  REPORT:  THE  NEW  ESTABLISHMENT  1996 


OCTOBER  1996 

ATA  HARRIMAN 

nela  Harriman's 
rtime  Adventures 
Sally  Bedell  Smith 

ESUMED  GUILTY 

)tt  Turow's  Real-Life 
urtroom  Thriller 
M.  A.  Farber 


-NIGHT  RUMBLE 

j  Leno-Letterman 
id  Heats  Up 
Lloyd  Grove 

WYFfllR'S 
L-IVY  ALL-STARS 

[re-Season 

eup  of  College  Football's 

>t  and  Brightest 


BURLINGAME  PUBLIC  L  BRARY 
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BURLINGAME 
SEP  1  7  1996 


ON  PLAYING  PICASSO 
AND  HIS  OWN  BLUE  PERIOD 

by  Leslie  Bennetts 
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ALEX  SHOUMATOFF  on  William  Weld  and  John  Kerry's 
Blueblood  Battle,  AMY  FINE  COLLINS  on  Fleur  Cowles,  HELMUT  NEWTON 
Shoots  Couture  and  CHRISTOPHER  HITCHENS  on  Orwell's  Secret  List 
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THE   POWER  OF  A  PERFECT  BLAZER 
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he  Ralph  Lauren 
Purple  Label  blazer  has 
all  the  integrity  of 
old-world  craftsman- 
ship. Made  mostly  by 
hand,  each  piece  is  con- 
structed individually  so 
that  it  molds  to  the  body 
with  strong  shoulders,  a 
narrow  torso  and  chis- 
elled waist,  creating  a 
powerful  elegance. 
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EN    PURPLE    LABEL    BLAZE 
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Even  the  best  can  get  better. 

Estee  Lauder  introduces 

Fruition  Extra 

Multi-Action  Complex 


Extra  effective. 

Now,  four  interactive  hydroxy  acids  work 

selectively,  more  efficiently  to  brighten, 

smooth  and  even  out  skin  tone  and  texture. 

Extra  protective. 

Now,  exclusive  Enzyme  Technology  strengthens 

the  natural  lipid  barrier  as  Vitamins  E,  C  and  A 

help  defend  against  visible  signs  of  premature  aging 

Extra  gentle. 

Now,  buffered  to  maintain  skin's  natural  pH. 

Fruition  Extra.  New  improved  formula  for  new 
improved  skin. 
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AVE  DA 

THE  ART  AND  SCIENCE  OF  pm 
HOWER  AND   PLANT  ESSENCES 


airing  our  differences 
air  powered:  aveda  air-o-sol 

a  new,  air-powered  system  for  dispensing  hair  spray-aveda  air-o-sol.  pure  air  replaces  potentially  hazardous  hydro- 
carbon propellants  used  in  conventional  aerosols,  aveda's  air-o-dynamic  system  propels  a  fine,  even  mist  of  plant-based 
hair  spray,  perfectly  shapes  and  holds  hair,  a  better  way  to  style  hair  with  air-only  from  aveda. 


AV  E  DA 

the  art  and  science  of  pure  flower  and  plant  essences 

888  288  0007      hitp://www.aveda.com 

indianapolisAt.  paul/short  hills 
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1-800-347-9177  MONDAY  TO  SATURDAY,  9AM  TO  5PM.  EASTERN  IN  SELECT  STOR' 
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Bijan  Fragrances 
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Melanie  is  wearing  Age  Defying  Makeup  in 
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Don't  Lie  About  Your  Age.  DEFY  IT! 

!  (With  Makeup  That  Acts  Like  Skincare) 


Revlon  Age  Defying  Makeup 

and 
Extra  Cover  Creme  Makeup 

PROBLEM:  MAKEUP  CAN  MAKE 
YOUR  SKIN  LOOK  OLDER. 

Ordinary  makeup  — 

especially  full -coverage 

makeup — can  settle  into 

the  fine  lines  on  skin's 

surface,  making  them 

more  noticeable. 

It  can  even  rob  your  skin  of  moisture. 

SOLUTION:  AGE  DEFYING  MAKEUP  AND 
EXTRA  COVER  CREME  MAKEUP. 

Unique  color  particles 

are  wrapped  in 

moisturizers  so  the 

coverage  floats  above 

fine  dry  lines — makes 

them  seem  to  disappear. 


Extra 

concealing 
without 
extra  weight! 


Revlon 
Age  Defying  Makeup 


AGE 
DEFYING 
MAKEUP 


SPF8 


Your  makeup  stays  virtually  line-free  all  day. 
You  stay  beautifully  younger-looking! 


AGE  DEFYING 

EXTRA   COVER 

CREME    MAKEUP 

SPF12 
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Features 

KNIGHT  RIDER 

As  Anthony  Hopkins's  next  film,  Surviving  Picasso, 

hits  the  screen,  Leslie  Bennetts  finds  the  volcanically  gifted 

Oscar  winner  driving  in  every  direction  but  home. 

Photographs  by  Annie  Leibovitz 240 

COOL  BRITISH  CLASSIC 

David  Seidner  and  Laura  Jacobs  spotlight 

Kristin  Scott  Thomas,  star  of  The  English  Patient 246 

BATTLE  OF  THE  BLUEBLOODS 

Massachusetts's  Democratic  senator  John  Kerry  and 

Republican  governor  William  Weld  are  facing  off  in  November's 

most  hotly  anticipated  Senate  race.  Alex  Shoumatoff 

profiles  the  wealthy,  patrician  opponents 248 

EMPERORS  OF  STYLE 

Helmut  Newton  focuses  on  top  couturiers  Gianni  Versace, 
Gianfranco  Ferre,  and  Yves  Saint  Laurent,  while  Laura  Jacobs 
assesses  the  value  of  owning  a  fashion  house 254 

GRIDIRON  GREATS:  VANITY  FAIR'S  1996 
IVY  LEAGUE  ALL-STAR  TEAM 

Reviving  a  1920s  V.F.  tradition,  Ned  Zeman  and  Peggy  Sirota 

present  a  pre-season  portfolio  honoring  the  best  and  the  brightest 

of  that  unique  breed— the  Ivy  League  football  star 258 

GEORGINA  PEACH 

As  Georgina  Cates's  double  life  takes  off,  Eika  Aoshima  and 
Susan  Kittenplan  spotlight  the  21-year-old  actress 270 

SUPREME  SIMPLICITY 

Bruce  Weber  and  A.  M.  Homes  illuminate  the  enduring 

abstractions  of  Ellsworth  Kelly,  whose  work 

is  receiving  a  first  retrospective  at  the  Guggenheim 272 

OH,  WHAT  A  LOVELY  WAR! 

Pamela  Churchill  enchanted  the  most  prominent 

Americans  in  W.W.  II  London,  including  a  future  husband, 

Averell  Harriman.  In  an  excerpt  from  her  new 

biography,  Sally  Bedell  Smith  lifts  the  veil  on  the  picaresque 

adventures  of  the  budding  femme  fatale 276 

Columns 

THE  NEW  ESTABLISHMENT  1996 

V.F.  orders  up  its  second  annual  list  of  the  50  most 
powerful  players  in  the  information,  entertainment,  and 
technology  industries.  Paintings  by  Daniel  Adel 97 
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KELLY'S  HOLE  OEUVRE, 
PAGE  272, 


ORWELL  ON  TRIAL 

Recent  official  disclosures  have  many  fingering  the 

author  of  1984  as  a  government  spy,  but  Christopher  Hitchens 

makes  no  apologies  for  George  Orwell 142 

PRESUMED  GUILTY 

Author  and  lawyer  Scott  Turow  took  on  a  murder  case 

that  might  have  come  straight  from  one  of  his 

best-selling  novels.  As  Turow  publishes  a  new  legal  thriller, 

M.  A.  Farber  has  the  exclusive  real-life  story. 

Photograph  by  Nigel  Parry 150 

THE  KING  AND  EYE 

Victoria  Brynner,  writer  and  editor  of  a  just-published 

collection  of  Yul  Brynner's  photographs, 

reflects  on  her  father's  talent  as  an  amateur  lensman 172 

LATE-NIGHT  SWEATS 

As  a  new  season  fuels  the  talk-show  war  between 

David  Letterman  and  Jay  Leno,  Lloyd  Grove  hears  both 

sides  of  their  complex  rivalry.  Illustration  by  Philip  Burke  ....  176 

POP,  IN  THE  NAME  OF  LOVE 

A  collaboration  of  pop-music  greats  and  today's 

rock  stars  puts  David  Kamp  in  tune  with  the  sound  track 

of  a  new  movie,  Grace  of  My  Heart 194 

A  FLAIR  FOR  LIVING 

Amy  Fine  Collins  enters  the  rarefied  world  of  Fleur  Cowles, 

whose  brilliant,  short-lived  magazine  is  being 

commemorated  in  The  Best  of  Flair.  Portrait  by  Snowdon  ....  202 

Vanities 

MINNIE  DRIVER  TO  THE  MAX 

MTV's  mating  game;  Herb  Ritts  gets  retrospective; 

what's  so  hep  about  Swingers?;  George  Wayne  relives  it  all 

with  Patty  Hearst 225 
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CONTRIBUTORS 56 

LETTERS:  A  star  is  born 78 

CREDITS 307 
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SOCIAL  STUDY:  Charles  M.  Schulz  answers  the 

Proust  Questionnaire  for  Peanuts 310 
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camcorders 


simply    aim. 

hi-8,    hi-fi   stereo    sound. 

I2x   optical 

and    24x    digital    zoom. 

col  or    view    finder. 

progra  mma  bl  e 

a  uto   exposure. 

1  80  0   so    simple. 

www  .sosimple.com 

simply     Samsung. 


Younger-looking   skin 
begins   in  eight  days. 
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Primordiale 

VISIBLY       REVITALIZING       TREATMENTS 
FOR       FACE       AND       NOW       FOR       EYES 


It     helps     insulate     from     premature     ageing     factors, 
skin  free  to  repair  itself. ..  revitalized. 


LEAVING 


Comfortable  exfoliation  with  a  patented  lipo-hydroxy-acid  for  face. 

a    gentle    hydroxy-acid    alternative    called    gatuline    for    eyes. 

The  appearance  of  lines  and  wrinkles  is  delayed  and  diminished. 
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In  a  world  where  time  moves 

ever  faster,  we  need  things 

which  preserve  the  moment. 

Meisterstuck  Organizer 

Supple,  distinctive  nappa  leather. 

The  perfect  companion  to  any 

Montblanc  writing  instrument. 
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Photograph  by  Richard  Avedon 


Panthere®  Watch 

18K  gold. 
Pave  diamond  case  and  bezel. 
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CHINATOWN 

956  North  Hill  Street 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90012 

Tel  (213)  623-3645 

(213)  680-4799 

Fax  (213)  687-0945 


SAN  GABRIEL 

140  West  Valley  8lvd,  Ste  119 

San  Gabriel.  CA  91776 

Tel  (6161  280-9195 

Fax  (818)  280-6548 


4215W.  Spring  Mountain  Rd  .  Ste.  I 

Us  Vegas,  NV  89102 

Chinatown  Plaza 

Tel  (702)  671-8881 

Fax  (702)  671-7883 


MILPITAS 

266  Barber  Court 
MUpctas.CA  95035 
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Smoked  venison.        Chilled  champagne.        Jellied  legs. 


Discover  \alley-to-Valley  Skiing.  By  Jinking  Beaver  Creek"         tluroy  and  painfully  long'  Lump  runs.  And  at  day's  end, 
j&n .ppiMTOWnead  Mountain™  you'll         enjoy  some  or  tne  finest  restaurants,  bars  and  snops  in 
tike  no  otlier.  Three  vallevs  to         Colorado.      That  is,  if  vou  can  still  walk.    For 
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Make    yourself    comfortable 


THE     PERFECT     OPAQUE 

ELLEN  TRACY 

HOSIERY 
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Billionaire  Boys  Club 


Two  years  ago,  Vanity  Fair  became 
the  first  magazine  to  define  Amer- 
ica's New  Establishment— a  wildly 
eclectic  group,  most  of  them  baby- 
boomers,  who  are  at  the  center  of 
the  converging  entertainment,  com- 
munications, and  technology  indus- 
tries. Visionary,  ruthless  in  their 
pursuits,  many  now  wealthy  beyond  imagination,  and  a 
majority  operating  far  from  the  traditional  haunts  of  Old 
Establishment  power,  they  have  racked  up  more  than  $100 
billion  in  mergers  and  acquisitions  since  V.F.  started  track- 
ing their  deals,  and  have  made  the  U.S.  the  first  super- 
power of  the  Information  Age. 

A  year  later,  we  codified  this  New  Establishment,  par- 
ing the  group  down  to  a  manageable  Top  50.  We  ranked 
the  players  by  their  power,  influence,  billions,  and  so 
forth.  And  then,  just  to  make  it  interesting,  we  included 
their  X  factor  (a  woolly  combination  of  leadership,  charis- 
ma, and  style)  in  the  measure. 

This  month,  on  page  97,  Vanity  Fair  presents  its  second 
annual  Top  50.  The  list  provides  a  snapshot  of  the  year 
past,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  future.  Bill  Gates  has  edged 
out  Rupert  Murdoch  for  the  No.  1  spot.  A  little-known  but 


extremely  powerful  institutional  investoMj 
named  Gordon  Crawford  rocketed  fronB 
No.  44  to  No.  19.  The  durable  Michael  MilkenJj 
having  advised  several  big  New  Establishment 
names  in  the  past,  became  the  first  ex-convicBj 
to  make  the  list.  And  one  of  the  most  pro-  - 
tean  figures  on  last  year's  roster,  Ronald  0. 
Perelman,  bowed  out  of  the  media  business 
for  the  time  being,  by  engineering  the  $2.5  billion  sale  of  i 
his  New  World  Communications  empire  to  Murdoch. 

In  pulling  together  this  year's  list,  we  marshaled  outsidi 
talent  to  help  our  own  staff  reporters  gather  the  facts  am 
figures:  New  York  magazine  contributor  Suzanna  Andre 
provided  Wall  Street  expertise;  GQ  senior  writer  Alai 
Deutschman  brought  his  knowledge  of  Silicon  Valley  to  thi 
mix;  Variety  senior  editor  John  Brodie  filed  from  Holly- 
wood; and  journalist  Emma  Gilbey  covered  the  New  York 
media  waterfront.  To  give  the  list  a  fresh  look,  we  con-- 
scripted  artist  Daniel  Adel,  who  makes  his  Vanity  Fair  de* 
but  with  five  exquisitely  irreverent  tableaux  of  the  chief 
New  Establishment  figures  behaving,  well,  like  a  bunch  o 
schoolyard  boys. 
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ON  THE  O 

Anthony  Hopkins  wears 
a  turtleneck  and  pa»t? 
by  Polo  by  Raiph 

Grooming  bj 
Furniss  with  prod' 
PoioSp'u 
Lauren    •  I 
Leon  Talley.  Pho 
exclu- 
by  Annie  Leibi 
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Getting  his  kicks  on 
Route  66  in  Amboy,  California,  above, 
the  intrepid  Hopkins  poses  with  a 
'66  Buick  Riviera,  surrounded  by  the 
dusty  desert.  "He  thinks  nothing 
of  driving  aimlessly  for  thousands  of 
miles,  staying  in  dives,"  reports 
Leslie  Bennetts  on  page  240. 
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Advertisement 


Look  Good... Feel  Better 
for  a  Winning  Attitude 


cWe  were  newly  married  and  you  can  never  be  sure 
what  the  trauma  of  an  event  like  this  will  do  to  a  marriage 


)) 


That's  what  Carolyn  Brown- 
Davis,  49,  of  Washington,  D.C 
said  about  her  1993  breast 
cancer  diagnosis.  Married  to 
Robert  Davis  for  just  two  years 
at  the  time,  Carolyn's  concerns 
were  not  only  for  herself,  but 
also  for  him.  Robert  "was  so 
supportive  from  the  beginning 
He  said,  This  is  our  challenge,' 
not  something  I  was  going 
through  alone." 

And  he  meant  it,  recalling  "I 
was  not  concerned  for  me  at 
all... I  was  concerned  about  how 
she  would  react  to  it.  I  tried 
to  keep  her  focused  on  the  pos- 
itive side...  I  had  every  reason  to 
think  she  would  come  through 
with  flying  colors."  She  did,  with 
Robert's  support  and  that  of 
many  caring  people,  including 
Look  Good...Feel  Better,  which 
Carolyn  discovered  while  undergoing  radiation  treatment 
following  her  lumpectomy. 

Look  Good... Feel  Better  is  a  free  national  program  to  help 
improve  the  self-image  and  self-esteem  of  women  experiencing 
appearance-related  side  effects  from  cancer  treatment.  Founded 
in  1989,  Look  Good...  Feel  Better  is  a  partnership  of  the 
Cosmetic,  Toiletry  and  Fragrance  Association  Foundation— 
a  charitable  organization  supported  by  the  cosmetic  indus- 
try's the  American  Cancer  Society  and  the 
National                    ,  Association 

Look  Good...  imi   support  service,  offers  hands- 

on,  self-hel )  in: 
vidins 
each 


help  materials.  All  formats  may| 
be  located  by  calling  the  pro- 
gram's toll-free  national  number, 
1-800-395-LOOK,  or  a  local 
Amencan  Cancer  Society  office. 

Carolyn  recalls  that  at  the  time 
she  attended  Look  Good... Feel  Better, 
"I  looked  tired  and  had  not  spent 
much  time  on  my  appearance. 
Look  Good...  Feel  Better  was  a  pick- 
me-up  The  makeup  tips  were 
excellent;  they  became  a  routine 
for  me  every  day.  The  program 
was  absolutely  wonderful,  and 
it  comes  at  just  the  right  time, 
too."  Robert  agrees,  believing  that 
"anytime  there's  an  opportunity 
to  look  at  the  positive  side,  if 
you're  whole  in  spirit,  you  can 
take  it.  Look  Good...  Feel  Better  is 
a  real  positive." 

"I  knew  life  would  be  different 
but  I  didn't  know  how  One  of  the  positive  ways,  most  easily 
seen,  was  Look  Good... Feel  Better,"  Carolyn  says.  She's  applied 
what  she  learned  in  the  program  to  help  other  women,  as  both 
an  Amencan  Cancer  Society  Reacfrto-Recovery  volunteer  and 
as  Outreach  Coordinator  for  the  Breast  Cancer  Resource 
Committee  m  Washington,  D.C.  She  knows  that  "there  is  life 
after  a  cancer  diagnosis  and  sometimes  it's  a  better  life  if  you  take 
advantage  of  all  the  resources  available  to  you" 


volunteer  cosmetologists. 

ipltmentary  makeup 

rformation  and 

re,   and   other 

red  in  three 

and  self- 


Robert  hopes  women  diagnosed  with  cancer  will  remember  that 
"at  some  point,  they've  seen  something  wonderful,  positive 
loving  in  their  mates  and  they  should  grab  hold  of  that  right 
away...use  it  to  help  their  mate's  anxiety  abate  so  he  can  be 
positive  and  supportive,  the  man  God  intended  him  to  be...  And 
she  should  love  herself,  keep  loving  herself." 

With  a  winning  attitude,  and  support  from  programs  like  Look 
Good...  Feel  Better,  it's  no  wonder  Carolyn  Brown-Davis  did 
indeed  come  through  with  flying  colors. 


ie$  is  supported  by  Estee  Lauder  and  other  generous  members  of 
sociation.  For  more  information,  call  1-800-395-LOOK. 
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CALL  1-800-234-1120,  EXT.67.  WE'VE  GOT  JUST  YOUR  SIZE  AND  COI 
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evuion 

FURS,  PRET-A-PORTER,  LEATHERGOODS,  ACCESSORIES,  MEN'S  OUTERWEAR  &  ACCESSORIES,  FINE  JEWELRY  &  WATCHES 

717  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  •  104  South  Beverly  Drive,  Beverly  Hills 
940  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  •  224  A  Worth  Avenue,  Palm  Beach 

AND  dRevtllon  AT  SAKSjANDEI,  5510  WISCONSIN  AVENUE,  CHEVY  CHASE 


FOR  INFORMATION  PLEASE  CALL  800.248.2664 


Near  left:  model  Nadja  Auermann 
poses  in  the  foreground  as 
Helmut  Newton  captures  designer 
Gianfranco  Ferre  attending 
to  last-minute  details  for  his  final 
Dior  collection.  Below:  artist 
Daniel  Adel  completes  his  paintinj 
for  V.F.'s  second  annual 
New  Establishment  Top  50  list. 


Judgments 


I  here  is  always  something  dramatic  about 
I  the  job  of  permanently  recording  the  fea- 
I  tures  of  a  human  being."  said  renowned 
I  photographer  Cecil  Beaton,  and  the  im- 
I  ages  in  Vanity  Fair,  both  photographed 
I  and  illustrated,  reflect  that  drama.  This 
I  month's  issue  contains  portraits  by  Eika 
I  Aoshima.  Beaton,  Margaret  Bourke- 
White.  Yul  Brynner,  Annie  Leibovitz,  Hel- 
mut Newton.  David  Seidner.  Snowdon,  Art 
Streiber,  and  Bruce  Weber;  illustrations  by 
Daniel  Adel  and  Philip  Burke;  photographs 
from  a  new  book,  by  Herb  Ritts;  and  a  port- 
folio of  Ivy  League  football's  top  players  by 
Peggy  Sirota.  Sirota  was  charmed  to  find  the 
young  gridiron  stars  sheltering  from  the  95- 
degree  heat  under  a  tent  on  a  California  foot- 
ball field,  eating  bowls  of  cereal,  and  waiting 
to  be  groomed  for  the  early-morning  shoot. 
"They  were  a  little  reluctant  when  we  were 
combing  their  hair  in  a  certain  style,"  says 
Sirota.   "but  they  came  around  quickly.    It 
was  too  hot  to  complain."  □ 


■Wan  John  (left)  and 
Helmut  Newton  photographed 
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VANITY  \M 


EVENTS        AND        OPPORTUNITIES 


Fashion  & 
Compassion 


Vanity  Fair  is  proud  to  participate  in  Macy's  Passport  '96.  Since  1988,  Macy's 
Passport  has  raised  over  $2.7  million  to  support  AIDS  research  and  treatment. 

Held  in  both  San  Francisco  and  Santa  Monica,  California,  each  Passport  series  of 
events  opens  with  the  gala  extravaganza,  "On  the  Edge:  An  Evening  of  Fashion 
and  Compassion."  Following  the  event,  join  Vanity  Fair,  Glamour,  Gourmet  and 
Details  at  the  Passport  Cast  &  Crew  Parties-and  meet  designers,  supermodels 
and  celebrity  guests. 


assport  In  Store  takes  place  on  a  Saturday  in  both  San  Francisco  and  Santa  Monica,  offering  special  savings  and  events. 
\t  both  locations,  visit  Vanity  Fair's  "Hollywood  Highlights"  fashion  show  of  Liz  Claiborne's  Fall  Lines.  This  preview  of 
he  latest  celebrity  looks  is  certain  to  inspire  your  seasonal  wardrobe  selections. 


"hroughout  each  day,  visit  the  Gucci  Timepiece  counter  and  receive  a 
pecial  gift  from  Vanity  Fair  when  trying  on  a  Gucci  Timepiece.  Also,  enter  the 
Sued  "Time  Out"  sweepstakes  and  become  eligible  to  win  a  beautiful  Gucci 
imepiece  and  a  Vanity  Fair  travel  bag  (while  supplies  last). 

i  San  Francisco,  be  sure  to  attend  the  Timberland  "Open  Your  Eyes"  fashion 
iresentation  and  enter  the  "Open  Your  Eyes"  sweepstakes. 
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CAST  &  CREW  PARTIES 


PASSPORT  IN  STORE 


San  Francisco 

CLUB  TOWNSEND 
Friday,  September  20th, 

10:00  P.M.,  177  Townsend 


Los  Angeles 
To  Be  Determined 
Friday,  September  27th, 
10:00  P.M 


Guests  with  VIP  tickets  will  receive  a  special 
giftbag  compliments  of  Nautica. 
Special  thanks  to  Cuervo  1800. 

For  general  information  on  Passport,  Passport  VIP  tickets,  and 
Passport  Cast  &  Crew  Parties,  call  the  Passport  '96  Hotline 
at  415-393-3050.  For  general  seating  in  San  Francisco,  call  BASS 
at  510-762-  BASS.  For  general  seating  in  Los  Angeles,  call 
TicketMaster  at  213-480-3232. 


Santa  Monica 

MACY'S  Union  Square 
Saturday,  September  21st, 
10:00  a.m.  -  8:00  P.M. 

12:00  Noon  "Hollywood  Highlights" 
with  Liz  Claiborne,  2nd  Floor 

3:00  p.m.  Timberland  "Open  Your 
Eyes"  presentation,  Salon  Shoes 


MACY'S  Santa  Monica  Place 
Saturday,  September  28th, 

10:00  a.m. -8:00  p.m. 

2:00  P.M.  "Hollywood  Highlights" 
with  Liz  Claiborne,  2nd  Floor 


A  Skating  Great 


Olympic  gold  medalist  Kristi  Yamaguchi  will  make  personal 
appearances  at  select  Lord  &  Taylor  stores  to  demonstrate  the 
versatility  and  appeal  of  Hoechst  Celanese  acetate.  Join  Hoechst  Celanese 
acetate  and  Vanity  Fair  to  meet  Kristi  and  to  preview  an  array  of  collections 
made  with  acetate. 


Wednesday,  September  18th 

Lord  &  Taylor  Garden  State  Plaza 

Route  4  and  Route  17,  Paramus,  New  Jersey 

12:00  Noon  to  1:30  p.m.,  Lower  Level 

Lord  &  Taylor  Fifth  Avenue 

424  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

6:00  -  7:30  p.m.,  Third  Floor 


Knows    fat-free    ice   cream   just    isn't   the   same. 


uriosity. 


\aylen  and  Lairin  in  nutmeg.  To  ktiou 
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Drink  responsibly,  /.ofi| 


While  working  on  her  best-selling  biography  of 

William  S.  Paley.  Sally  Bedell  Smith  became  intrigued  with  the  woman 

who  had  the  cameo  role  of  Edward  R.  Marrow's  mistress. 

After  five  years  of  interviews  and  research,  Smith  has  written  Reflected  Glory: 

The  Life  of  Pamela  Churchill  Harriman,  excerpted  on 

page  216  and  to  be  published  next  month  by  Simon  &  Schuster.  Smith  lives 

in  Washington,  D.C.,  with  her  husband.  Civilization  magazine 

editor  Stephen  Smith,  and  their  children. 


For  Victoria  Brynner,  writing  and 
editing  Yul  Brynner:  Photographer 
(Abrams),  excerpted  in  this  issue,  was 
like  opening  her  father's  visual  jour- 
nal—"I  discovered  sides  of  him  that  I 
never  knew."  Brynner,  who  is  also  a 
photographer,  will  donate  part  of  the 
book's  proceeds  to  the  Yul  Brynner 
Head  and  Neck  Cancer  Foundation. 

Ned  Zeman  went  to  a  "real"  football 
school,  the  University  of  Michigan,  as 
an  undergraduate,  and  an  Ivy  League 
school,  Columbia,  as  a  graduate  stu- 
dent. Zeman  is  now  the  features  edi- 
tor at  Buzz  magazine. 

Contributing  editor  Amy  Fine  Collins 

looked  back  at  Truman  Capote's  Black 
and  White  Ball  in  the  July  issue. 

Alex  Shoumatoff  has  reported  stories 

in  such  remote  places  as  the  Amazon, 

Madagascar,  and  the  Central  African 

Republic  as  a  V.F.  contributing  editor, 

ill  his  article  on  the  Massachusetts  Sen- 

:  race  is  the  first  domestic-politics 

wered  in  25  years. 


Contributing  editor 

Christopher  Hitchens,  whose 

"Fin  de  Steele"  column  on  page  142 

focuses  on  allegations 

that  1984  novelist  George  Orwell  was 

a  British-government  informer, 

has  been  named  the  Andrew  W.  Mellon 

Professor  of  History  in  a 

visiting  capacity  at  the  University 

of  Pittsburgh.  He  would 

appreciate  it  if  henceforth  friends  and 

readers  would  address  him  as 

"Professor  Hitchens." 

(Continued  on  page  62) 
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BeyOlld  alpha  hydroxy  acid... 

more  than  antioxidants... 

A  breakthrough  retiliyl  Complex 

brings  your  skin  a  new  source  of 

illumination 


Our  exclusive  retinyl  complex 
transforms  the  look  of  skin 

Skin-identical  retinyl  mirrors  skin's 
own  natural  retinyl.  the  source  of 
its  clarity  and  radiance. 


In  six  days 

Begin  to  see  clarity  renewed, 
texture  and  tone  enhanced. 


Skin  looks  brighter  and  fresher. 


Introducing 

uminating  Complex 


OLi 


" 


th  Arden 


rd  s 


In  six  months 

Radiance  is  revealed.  Resilience 
is  fortified.  Skin  seems  to  glow 
from  within.  Come  to  the  Elizabeth 
Arden  counter  for  your  free  sample. 

Dermatologist  tested.  Sensitive  skin  tested. 
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All  Our  Vehicles  Are  Sophisticated,  Fast  And  Fun  To  Drive. 
Just  Pick  The  Adjective  You'd  Like  To  Emphasize. 


Introducing  The  New 
Family  Of  Acura  Automobiles. 


'en  years  ago,  Acura  revolutionized  the  world 
of  luxury  automobiles.  Instead  of  choosing  among 
features  like  refined  styling,  impeccable  quality  and 
race-bred  engines,  we  incorporated  all  of  these 
qualities  into  our  vehicles.  Today,  a  new  family  of 


of  the  same  stone,  we  offer  the  head-turning,  new 
CL  luxury  sports  coupe,  the  adventurous  SLX  sport 
utility  vehicle  and  the  classic,  exhilarating  Integra. 
All  of  which  makes  it  easy  to  see  why,  over  the 
past  ten  years,  more  people  have  chosen  Acura 


Acura  automobiles  proudly  continues  this  tradition. 
For  the  most  sophisticated  of  drivers,  we 
designed  the  powerful,  new  Acura  RL  flagship  sedan 
and  the  sleek  TL  Series.  For  connoisseurs  of  break- 
through performance,  the  exotic  NSX.  And  because 
those  longing  for  a  truly  fun  drive  aren't  carved  out 


automobiles  than  any  other  luxury  import.'  But  it 
still  probably  leaves  you  wrestling  with  the  dilemma 
of  which  adjective  you'd  like  to  emphasize.  A 
dilemma  that's  easily  solved,  by  the  way.  By  getting 
yourself  a  really  big  garage.  For  more 
information,   call   1-800-TO-ACURA.     a£U^ 
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Welcome  to  La  Costa. 

Where  the  best  the 

world  has  to  offer  Li 

wrapped  in  one  beautiful 

package.  It  includes: 


18  Hold  of  Golf  Daily 


One  Hour  Spa 

Service  Daily  with 

Unlimited  Use  of 

Spa  Facilities 

Tennis  Lessons, 

Clinics  and  Unlimited 

Tennis  Court  Time 


Courtyard  &s 
Accommodation*) R'™" 

«  LA  COSTA 

RESORT  AND  SPA 

WORLD  CLASS.  BUI  HOT  B'UIDRLO  fltllRV. 
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(Continued  from  page  56) 

Lloyd  Grove,  a  contributing  editor  for 
V.F.,  is  also  a  reporter  for  the  "Style" 
section  of  Tl\e  Washington  Post. 

Gossip   guru   Michael   Musto  has 

been  writing  his  Village  Voice  col- 
umn, "La  Dolce  Musto,"  for  more 
than  a  decade,  but  says,  "I  won't 
give  it  up  until  I  find  the  perfect 
party." 

Contributing  photographer  Annie 
Leibovitz's  new  book,  Olympic  Por- 
traits (Little,  Brown),  is  a  collection 
of  her  black-and-white  photographs 
of  Olympic  athletes.  Many  appeared 
in  an  exclusive  portfolio  for  the 
May  issue  of  V.F.,  and  they  were 
displayed  at  the  Swatch  pavilion  in 
Atlanta's  Centennial  Park. 


Laura  Jacobs,  who  wrote 

about  the  photographer  Horst  for  the 

August  issue,  follows  the 

lens  of  Helmut  Newton  this  month  as  he 

photographs  a  collection  of 

couturiers  on  page  254.  Jacobs,  a  V.F. 

contributing  editor,  also  spotlights 

on  page  246  the  exacting  art  of  actress 

Kristin  Scott  Thomas. 


Peggy  Sirota's  portraits  of  Helen 
Hunt  appeared  in  the  May  issue  of  V.F. 

Journalist  M.  A.  Farber  found  a  new 
dimension  to  best-selling  author/ 
attorney  Scott  Turow  in  writing 
about  the  remarkable  appellate  case 
Turow  took  on— "a  murder  case 
eerier  than  fiction." 

Peter  Davis  has  written  on  celebrities 

and  st}  le  for  Vogue,  The  New  York  Ob- 

..   an      Tatler,   and  his  column, 

Back  Ta;       tppears  monthly  in  Paper. 


Snowdon,  a  V.F.  contributing 

photographer,  has  a  new  book,  Snowdon 

on  Stage,  due  out  this  month 

from  Pavilion  Books.  A  retrospective  of  his 

theater  photographs,  it  includes 

many  of  the  portraits  from  last  November's 

special  issue  on  the  stars  of 

the  British  stage.  His  portrait  of  mythic 

magazine  editor  Fleur  Cowles 

appears  on  page  202. 


This  month,  contributing  editor  David 
Kamp  writes  about  two  very  different 
music-culture  events:  the  sound  track 
of  a  new  movie  about  the  Brill  Build- 
ing songwriters,  Grace  of  My  Heart, 
and  Singled  Out,  MTV's  version  of 
Hie  Dating  Game.  "It  has  become  fash- 
ionable to  describe  things  one  doesn't 
like  as  signs  of  the  Apocalypse,"  Kamp 
says,  "but  Singled  Out  really  is  one." 
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"  When  you  talk,  to  many  actors, 
you  have  to  put  up  with  major  attitude, 

and  sometimes  extreme  rudeness. 

Anthony  Hopkins  is  the  opposite"  says 

contributing  editor  Leslie  Bennetts 

of  the  subject  of  her  cover  story  on  page  240, 

"impeccably  well  mannered, 

totally  accessible,  and  ridiculously  modest, 

considering  his  achievements." 
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HAT  JEAN  SCHLUMBERGER  KNEW 
ABOUT  THE  HAND  OF  A  WOMAN 

How  sixteen  precious  stones  entwined  in  gold 

will  reflect  her  spirit,  embrace  her  style 

and  engage  her  heart. 


The  Schlumberger  "Sixteen  Stones"  ring. 
Diamonds,  $5,175.  Diamonds  and  sapphires, 
$4,650.  Diamonds  and  rubies,  $4,850. 


Tl  FFANY  &  CO. 


NEW  YORK       ATLANTA       BAL  HARBOUR       BEVERLY   HILLS      BOSTON      CHEVY  CHASE      CHICAGO       DALLAS       HOUSTON 

KING  OF  PRUSSIA      OAK  BROOK      PALM   BEACH       PHILADELPHIA      SAN  DIEGO      SAN  FRANCISCO       SHORT  HILLS      SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA 

TORONTO       TROY       WASHINGTON.  DC.      WHITE  PLAINS      TO  INQUIRE:   800-526-0649 


L'UOMO 

TRUSSARDI 


NORDSTROM 


Candice  Bergen 


J.P.  TOD'  S  Boutiques:  New  York  City  -  Beverly  Hills  -  Bal  Harbour  -  Manhasset  -  call  800  4JP  TODS 
also  available  at  Bergdorf  Goodman  and  Neiman  Marcus 
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connect  with  them  for  additional  information 
about  their  products  and  services.  Stop  by 
the  following  addresses  as  you  cruise  the 
Information  Superhighway. 
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Vjn  the  Big  Island  of  Hawai'i,  amidst  a  landscape  of  volcanoes,  crashing  surf, 

forest  and  desert,  there  is  a  place  that  will  reawaken  your  senses.  The 
Orchid  at  Mauna  Lani.  Where  you  might  kayak  on  the 

open  ocean  and  return  at  sunset  to  a  secluded  lagoon.  Spy  fish  up  close 
through  a  diving  mask,  and  learn  from  an  expert  how  to  navigate 
a  canoe.  Ride  horseback  across  paniolo  (cowboy)  country,  then 
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indulge  in  a  massage  where  white  sand  meets  the  Pacific.  And  at  night,  in  a  torch-lit 


garden,  catch  your  breath  under  a  sheer  rain  of  stars. 


In  this  extraordinary  resort,  you  will  find  countless  ways  to 
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Brown  courses.  Dynamic  flavors  from  the  Pacific  Pum.  And  elegant  rooms,  each  with  its 
own  private  lanai  and  an  exquisite  view  that  will  make  you  see  the  world  in  a  new  light. 
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Louis    Vuitton    Damier    canvas    returns 
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and   contempt    <. 
Damier   returns    in 


Damier  checkerboard  canvas,   predecessor 
Damier   design    retains    a   timeless 

ration    of  Louis    Vuitton's    rich    history, 
bags,    luggage    and   accessories. 
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the  Edge 

The  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music  is  the 
oldest  continuously  operating  performing 
arts  center  in  America,  but  somehow, 
it's  always  new.  Visionary,  ever-questioning, 
and  committed  to  presenting  the  finest 
in  cutting-edge  dance,  music,  theater  and 
opera,  BAM  celebrates  its  135th  Anniversary 
with  a  stunning  new  season  and  a 
characteristic  bang. 

Philip  Morris  Companies  Inc.  is  proud  to  be 
the  corporate  sponsor  for  BAM's  legendary 
Next  Wave  Festival,  as  we  have  been  from  the 
beginning  some  14  years  ago.  For  forty  years, 
Philip  Morris  Companies  Inc.  has  been  a 
leader  in  supporting  innovative  programs  in 
the  arts,  education,  hunger  and  nutrition,  the 
environment,  and  the  battle  against  AIDS. 
Sponsorship  of  BAM's  135th  Anniversary 
reflects  our  ongoing  commitment  to 
visionary  individuals  and  organizations 
whose  pioneering  efforts  enhance  the 
quality  of  our  world. 

7  996  Next  Wave  Festival 

September  17  -  December  15, 1996 
Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music 
For  information  call  718.636.4100 


Supporting  the  spirit  of  innovation. 


PHILIP  MORRIS  COMPANIES  INC. 

KRAFT  FOODS,  INC.        KRAFT  FOODS  INTERNATIONAL,  INC.        MILLER  BREWING  COMPANY 

PHILIP  MORRIS  INTERNATIONAL  INC.        PHILIP  MORRIS  U.S.A. 


Albert  Einstein's  great  grandson, 

Paul    Einstein,  with   his  Coach   Beekman  Brief. 
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AN  AMERICAN  LEGACY 


Paul  Einstein  is  an  accomplished  violinist  who    njoys  reading  literature,  philosophy  and  fine  poetry, 
carries  the  Coach  Beekman  Brief,  handcrafted  of  natural  glove  canned  leather,  No.  5266,  $412.  His  clothes  and  shoes  are  also  by  Coach. 
To  order,  or  for  a  complimentary  catalogue,  call  800  262-2411.  Also  available  at  Coach  stores. 


A  time  to  thrill: 
Matthew  McQmaughey 
on  the  cover  of 
Vanity  Fair,  August 
1996.  His  next 
film  is  Contact,  directed 
Robert  Zemeckh. 
opposite  Jodie  Foster. 


Famous  Amies 


If  Matthew  McConaughey  has  as  much 
presence  on  film  as  he  did  on  your  print- 
ed page  and  in  Herb  Ritts's  photographs 
["Lone  Star,"  by  Kevin  Sessums,  August], 
all  I  can  say  is  "Yee-haw!" 

ANN  SUEL 
Springfield,  Missouri 

Your  August  cover  made  me  feel  like  a 
lovesick  teenager,  putting  pinup  pictures 
on  my  wall.  Herb  Ritts's  photos  are 
spectacular!  I  had  to  buy  two  issues. 

NANCI  TRAYNOR 
or,  Ontario,  Canada 

Kevin  Sessums  revealed  not  only  the 
depth  of  Matthew  Med  aughey's  tal- 
ent but  also  the  depth  i  his  soul.  Of 
course,  he  has  a  so.  10  fluores- 

cent to  miss. 

CJH 

Cai. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  I  becan 
tranced  with  Matthew  McConaugl 


performance  in  Dazed  and  Confused.  I 
managed  to  get  his  telephone  number  and 
left  a  message.  The  next  day  I  received  a 
call  from  the  then  struggling  young  actor. 
He  was  gracious,  cool,  endearing,  and 
completely  without  pretensions. 

CURTIS  GASTON 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

It's  so  funny  when  Hollywood  decides 
who  "the  next  big  thing"  is  going  to  be. 
They're  invariably  wrong.  I  call  it  "the 
Eric  Roberts  syndrome." 

WENDY  MOORE 

Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  young  Marlon 
Brando  was  the  sexiest  man  ever  to 
grace  the  silver  screen,  I've  felt  it  a 
great  misfortune  to  have  been  born  too 
late,  in  1955.  Then  I  laid  eyes  on 
Matthew  McConaughey.  Alas,  maybe  I 


fas  born  too  soon. 


KELLY  McNEIL 
San  Diego,  California 


I  have  known  Sir  Hardy  Amies  for  30 
years  and  have  had  the  privilege  of  be- 
ing his  North  American  licensing  agent 
for  10  years.  Michael  Shnayerson's  por- 
trayal of  Sir  Hardy  ["Dress  Me,  Hardy," 
August]  was  perfect— I  could  discern 
every  nuance  of  his  speech,  his  wicked 
smile,  and  the  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

MORT  GORDON 
New  York,  New  York 

Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  someone  de- 
signs those  candy-colored  housecoats  the 
Queen  wears?  I  always  thought  they 
were  just  one  Butterick  pattern  sewn  in 
different  fabrics. 

CHIHIRO  OTAKE 

San  Francisco,  California 

Apropos  your  excellent  feature  "Dress 
Me,  Hardy,"  in  the  third  row  in  the 
photograph  on  page  133,  Hardy  Amies 
is  flanked  by  the  Queen  Mother  and 
Princess  Margaret,  not  the  Queen,  as 
stated. 

M.  N.  R.  SAMANT 

Astoria,  New  York 

EDITOR 'S  NOTE:  Our  mistake. 


American  Hurrah 

Michael  Elliott's  excellent  article  ["Amer- 
ica Agonistes,"  August]  reminded  me 
how  fortunate  I  am  to  be  able  to  live 
the  American  Dream.  As  a  fellow  Brit, 
I  appreciate  the  contrast  between  the 
can-do  attitude  of  the  average  American 
and  the  despondency  of  the  average  Eu- 
ropean. I  shared  the  article  with  my  two 
teenagers,  who  sometimes  fail  to  appre- 
ciate their  good  fortune. 

MARK  JACKSON 

Westlake  Village,  California 

Perhaps  it  was  those  skills  and  values  con- 
sistently taught  to  and  reinforced  through- 
out America  in  its  resident  and  immigrant 
youth,  beginning  in  the  kindergartens  of 
the  nation's  public  schools,  that  formed 
the  cornerstone  of  our  Golden  Age.  Why, 
then,  are  we  punishing  public  education 
by  underfunding  and  eliminating  pro- 
grams that  would  help  us  maintain  our 
place  in  a  world  that  has  changed  so  dra- 
matically since  World  War  II? 

GREGORY  LOCK 
Reston.  Virginia 

Michael  Elliott  says  that  in  California 
(of  all  places)  he  found  "what  is  prob- 
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PHOTOGRAPHED  IN  COCO  CHANEL'S 
LEGENDARY  PARIS  APARTMENT. 
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or  you  don't 


Those  who  appreciate  quality  enjoy  it  responsi 
http://www.careertoolbox.com 
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ANDREW  MARC 


LAGOS 
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Cabot-patch  kids:  Personifying  the  Golden  Age,  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot  Jr.  with  her  children 
at  their  home  Rollings/ones,  the  North  Shore,  Massachusetts,  circa  1960. 


ably  the  most  prosperous  Spanish- 
surnamed  population  on  the  globe." 
One  wonders,  has  Mr.  Elliott  been  in 
Madrid,  one  of  the  wealthiest  cities  in 
the  Western  world,  where  people  can 
walk  safely,  medicine  is  free,  and  the 
government  has  instituted  a  very  suc- 
cessful social  program?  Has  he  ever 
been  in  Barcelona,  Bilbao,  San  Se- 
bastian, or  Seville?  Does  he  know  about 
Valencia,  a  prosperous  city  without  the 
riots,  without  the  budget  deficits,  and 
without  the  tacky  glitter  of  Rodeo 
Drive  and  Beverly  Hills? 

RICARDO  LLORCA-CASANUEVA 
New  York.  New  York 

Michael  Elliott  writes,  "Alone  among 
the  belligerents  of  World  War  II,  Amer- 
ica avoided  physical  devastation."  We 
here  in  Canada  get  used  to  that  sort  of 
thing  from  the  Yanks,  but  from  a  Brit? 
Shame,  shame. 

NANCY  BERG 
Ballinaiad,  Ontario,  Canada 

As  for  Michael  Elliott's  query— "What 
makes  Americans  so  miserable?"— the 
answer  is:  We  are  all  so  damned  spoiled. 

VIRGINIA  P.  KATIMS 
Seattle,  Washington 


The  Pittman  Who 
Went  Up  a  Mountain  and 
Came  Down  a  Hill 

Congratulations,  Vanity  Fair  and  Jennet! 
Conant  ["Snow-Blind  Ambition,"  Au-i 
gust],  for  steadfastly  refusing  to  reveree 
Sandy  Hill  Pittman,  the  doyenne  other' 
publications  seem  to  be  so  taken  with. 

DELVINE  SCOTTI  HOENIG. 
Lake  Oswego.  Oregon- 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  heartfelt! 
gratitude  to  Anatoli  Boukreev  and  NealiT 
Beidleman  for  saving  the  life  of  Sandy;. 
Hill   Pittman  on   Mount  Everest.   It 
appears  Sandy  herself  has  not  learned 
how.    I    lost    my    only    brother,    Scotti' 
Fischer,  on  this  climb.  I  am  deeply  sad- 
dened, but  I  can  still  be  thankful  fori 
those  who  survived  the  tragedy.  Per-i 
haps  Sandy  will  next  scale  an  evenr 
more  challenging  mountain  than  Ever- 
est: her  ego. 

LISA  LUCKENBACH 

Venice,  California 

Pittman's  ambitious  drive  to  achieve 
balance  among  the  penthouses,  the  par- 
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JlTOW  MUCH  do  you  need  to  know  to  operate  a  computer? 
How  about, "The  green  plug  goes  in  the  green  hole." 


The  new  Acer  Aspire"'  2000  Series.  Easy  to  set  up.  Even  easier  to  use 
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enting,  the  media  spotlight,  the  home- 
less, the  marriage,  and  the  dangerous 
peaks  of  extreme  adventurism— with 
enough  time  to  spare  for  a  quick  check 
in  the  rearview— makes  her  one  hell 
of  a  woman  by  any  standard,  minor 
character  flaws  included.  She  is  her 
own  higher  power,  with  eclectically 
stylized  class— and  now  one  of  mine 
as  well. 

JOEL  JAY  WEINMAN 
Texarkana,  Texas 

I  have  known  several  world-class  high- 
altitude  mountain  climbers.  Each  has 
been  humble,  modest,  and  soft-spoken. 
Several  of  them  told  me  to  avoid  self- 
promoting  "hotshots"— they  will  almost 
certainly  get  you  killed. 

EDMUND  H.  CONROW 
Redondo  Beach,  California 

Nobody  has  "more  at  stake"  than  any- 
body else  attempting  the  summit  of  an 
8,000 -meter  peak,  but  Sandy  Hill  Pittman 
has  gambled  her  credibility  and  her  hon- 
or in  the  aftermath  of  her  team's  climb 
on  Everest.  Without  begrudging  her  ap- 
parent skills  as  an  alpinist,  I  am  shocked 
that  she  has  refused  to  recognize  her  debt 
to  her  tough  and  brave  team  members. 


especially  Scott  Fischer,  an  extraordinary 
man  who  gave  his  life  for  his  clients.  I 
would  not  ride  in  a  car  with  her,  let 
alone  trust  my  life  to  her  belay. 

SUZANNE  STROH 
Los  Angeles,  California 

As  a  Nepali  native  I  want  to  point  out 
that  Mr.  Tenzing  Norgay  was  the 
Sherpa  who  climbed  (and  conquered) 
Mount  Everest  together  with  Sir  Ed- 
mund Hillary.  Neither  would  have  been 
successful  without  the  other.  A  foreign 
climber  and  a  Sherpa  climber  are  col- 
leagues and  partners,  not  Robinson 
Crusoe  and  Man  Friday.  The  word 
"Sherpa"  is  not  a  synonym  for  "porter." 

RAJENDRA  S.  K.HADKA 

Berkeley,  California 

Sandy  Hill  Pittman— a  woman  without 
grace,  humility,  or  class.  All  those  who 
saved  her,  and  all  those  who  gave  their 
lives  for  her,  are  filled  with  what  she 
lacks. 

AMY  H.  HERSHEY 

Midlothian,  Virginia 

If  the  vacuous  "Ladies  Who  Lunch 
Bunch"  had  stayed  in  New  York,  where 
they  belong,  there  might  have  been  more 
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lives  saved  in  the  Everest  debacle.  Twer 
ty  Sherpas  and  linen  tablecloths?  Please 
The  more  frightening  aspect  is  Sand 
Hill  Pittman's  destructive  behavior  i ! 
not  saving  her  energy  for  the  climb. 

HARRIET  NOON 
Atlantic  Beach,  Florid 

I'm  leaving  right  away  to  climb  Mouri 
Everest  to  look  for  the  Barry  Kiese 
stein -Cord  necklace  that  Sandy  Hil 
Pittman  threw  into  the  skies! 

TOM  BRUNl 

Los  Angeles,  Californi 


Tibetan  Book  of  the  Missing 


The  age  of  innocence: 

The  Chinese-selected  Panchen  Lama, 

Gyaltsen  Norbu,  seven,  surrounded  by  Tibetan. 

Buddhist  monks  and  lamas  in 

Beijing  earlier  this  year.  The  Dalai  Lama 

recognizes  another  boy,  Gedhun 

Choekyi  Nyima,  as  the  true  reincarnation 

of  the  10th  Panchen  Lama. 
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I  read  the  recent  article  "Sun  Without ;; 
Moon,"  by  Alex  Shoumatoff  [August] 
with  growing  horror.  How  can  it  be  tol. 
erated  that  a  little  boy  and  his  family  ani 
abducted  without  leaving  a  trace?  Hov 
can  holy,  celibate  monks  and  nuns  bf1 
forced  to  commit  unspeakable  acts  it 
public?  Tibet  is  being  ravaged  by  < 
bloodthirsty  China  unwilling  to  acknowl 
edge  the  atrocities  it  is  committing. 

HILLARY  CRAM 

Seattle,  Washingtoi 

Obviously  the  Chinese  government  act 
out  of  fear  and  utter  ignorance  when 
commits  such  foul  acts  against  the  righl 
of  the  people  of  Tibet  and  against  th 
religion.  This  repulsive  attempt  to  t; 
the  sanctity  of  a  most  ancient  and  ho! 
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lineage  by  manipulating  small  children  is 
simply  the  last  straw! 

These  greedy  fools  will  soon  find 
themselves  in  waters  deeper  than  it  is 
wise  to  tread  so  heedlessly.  The  Karmic 
harvest  of  such  bitter  seeds  will  only 
leave  them  empty  and  alone  in  a  world 
far  greater  than  they. 

SONNY  GARDNER 
Orlando.  Florida 


Capturing  Kyra 


David  Seidner's  photographs  of  Kyra 
Sedgwick  ["Kyra  Royale,"  by  David 
Kamp.  August]  do  an  admirable  job  of 
capturing  this  smoldering  young  talent. 
If  there  are  "a  lot  of  people  whose  shoes 
[she]  wants  to  walk  in,"  then  I  say  Hol- 
lywood should  let  her  out  for  a  long 
stroll.  We  need  to  be  seeing  larger,  more 
complex  roles  for  this  promising  actress. 
JOHN  EWING 
San  Antonio,  Texas 


Judging  Irving 


Your  readers  can  find  most  of  my  30 
works  in  bookstores  and  university  li- 
braries around  the  world  and  make  up 
their  minds  for  themselves.  But  without 
offering  any  evidence,  Abraham  H.  Fox- 
man  in  his  letter  to  the  editor  in  your 
August  issue,  about  Christopher  Hitch- 
ens's  June  column.  "Hitler's  Ghost."  ac- 
cuses me  of  "anti-Semitism";  he  calls  me 
"a  well-known  Holocaust  denier  and 
Nazi  apologist."  and  he  writes  of  my 
"pattern  of  bias  and  deceit."  Then  I  see 
that  he  directs  a  league  against  defama- 
tion. How  odd. 

DAVID  IRVING 

London.  England 


Sullivan's  Travails 

"The  Battle  Hymn  of  The  Nov  Repub- 
lic" [by  Marjorie  Williams,  August] 
makes  me  wish  I  had  subscribed  to 
T.N.R.  long  ago.  I  would  then  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  canceling  my  subscrip- 
tion to  the  most  dishonest,  ill-managed 
publication  on  the  national  scene. 

JON  MILLER 
Houston,  Texas 

Andrew  Sullivan  is  unabashedly  talented 
and  courageous.  It's  too  bad  that  his 

mergence  as  a  gay  civil-rights  leader  di- 
"ishes  him  in  the  eyes  of  some  at  Vie 

■  .  ii  Republic.  That  this  deep-seated  ho- 


mophobia exists  at  such  a  prominent 
magazine  is  emblematic  of  what's  wrong 
in  our  society— and  illustrates  precisely 
why  Sullivan's  voice  needs  to  be  heard. 

JOSEPH  TAYLOR 

Los  Angeles,  California 
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Dog  days  at  The  New  Republic: 

Beloved  mascot  Stuffy  and 

literary  editor  Leon  Wieseltier. 


Around  here  people  know  how  to  de- 
fend themselves,  but  it  is  a  measure  off 
the  quality  of  your  journalism  that  youi 
also  attack  the  defenseless.  We  are  out- 
raged at  the  suggestion  that  Stuffy,  the 
wise  black  pug  who  greets  visitors  to  our 
office,  is  "a  bad  omen."  He  is  an  omen  i 
only  of  friendship  and  well-being,  and  he 
is  a  much-loved  mascot.  We  know  better 
than  to  demand  a  retraction  or  an  apolo-  ■ 
gy  on  his  behalf.  But  the  tawdriness  of  J 
your  attack  on  Stuffy  is  plain  to  all. 

LAURA  OBOLENSK.Y, 

STEPHEN  GLASS,  MICHAEL  CROWLEY, ', 

KENNETH  LEE,  JASON  ZINOMAN, 

PETER  BEINART,  DAVID  GREENBERG, 

JAMES  WOOD,  PAUL  VIZZA, 

DEBRA  DUROCHER.  CAROLYN  BERRY, 

CLAIRE  STERN,  JACQUELYN 

McCULLOUGH,  JEANNINE  DINGMAN, 

SHABNAM  SHARMA,  CHARLES  LANE, 

ASHLEY  COOPER,  HANNA  ROSIN, 

CHRISTINA  BONIFER,  JENNIFER  BARRETT, 

BRUCE  STEINKE.  MARGO  DENSON, 

MELANIE  REHAK,  JOAN  STAPLETON, 

MICHAEL  SEAN  WINTERS  - 

Tlie  New  Republic 

Washington,  D.C. 

Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  with  the 
writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime  phone 
number  to:  The  Editor,  Vanity  Fair,  350  Mad- 
ison Avenue,  New  York.  New  York  10017.  Ad-1 
dress  electronic  mail  to  vfmail@vf.com.  The>: 
letters  chosen  for  publication  may  be  edited  I 
for  length  and  clarity. 
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Crane  greeting  always  comes  as  a  delightful  surprise.  For  no  printed  card  can  rival  its  vivid  color,  bold  relief  and  rich  texture, 
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T  THEN  WE  LAST 

dropped  in  on  the  barons  of  the  Information  Age, 
in  the  fall  of  1995,  they  were  winding  down  from  a 
frenzy  of  empire  building.  Free  from  any  apparent 
anti-trust  regulation,  the  converging  powers  of 
entertainment,  technology,  and  communications 
continued  to  fuel  America's  economic  future  and 
cultural  supremacy;  the  flurry  of  multibillion- 


dollar  deals  was  capped  by  Time  Warner's  $6.5 
billion  bid  for  Turner  Broadcasting  in  September 
and  then  slowed  as  media  shares  fell  from 
their  1995  high.  The  dramas  of  1996  are  more 
about  consequences  than  actions:  Viacom's  Sumner 
Redstone  and  TQ's  John  Malone  are  both 
struggling  with  leaden  stocks.  Disney's  Michael 
Eisner,  like  IBM's  Lou  Gerstner,  is  trying  to  answer 
the  question  "You  bought  this  company— now 
what  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?"  Mergers  mean 
culture  shocks  and  executive  beheadings,  something 
Time  Warner's  Gerald  Levin  also  knows  (Ted 
is  a  hugging  type  of  guy,  Jerry  isn't),  though 
Levin's  ordeal  is  only  just  beginning. 

Some  tycoons  don't  understand  the  concept  of 
a  "time-out,"'  though.  In  July,  at  Herbert  Allen's  Sun 
Valley  romp  (where  else?),  Rupert  Murdoch  agreed 
to  pay  $2.5  billion  for  Ronald  O.  Perelman's  New 
World  Communications,  to  win  a  nearly  35  percent 
lock  (the  legal  limit)  on  America's  television  screens, 
and  Bill  Gates  has  spent  the  past  year  expanding 
Microsoft's  reach  into  new  territories— corporate 
software,  on-line  services,  cable  TV,  and  Webzines. 
No  surprise  that  this  inexorable  duo  are  still 
sitting  at  the  summit  of  Vanity  Fair's  annual  Top  50 
list.  But  beneath  them  the  lineup  has  shifted  in 
myriad  ways,  to  account  for  new  players,  new  moves, 
and  new  possibilities.  The  boys  (no,  there  aren't  a 
lot  of  girls  in  this  sandbox)  are  still  hard  at  their 
games,  elbows  out,  egos  flailing,  and  visions  of  the 
big  score  dancing  in  their  heads.  (Continued  on  page  100) 
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COOL       AS       A       DIVE       INTO 
CLEAR     WATER.     SENSUAL 


AS  WARM  SUNLIGHT  FROM  A 
BRIGHT  BLUE  SKY.  A  FRAGRANCE 
FOR  THE  WOMAN  WHO  RECOG- 
NIZES    THE     BEAUTY      OF     FITNESS. 
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Chairman  and  C.E.O.,  Microsoft  Corporation. 

Last  Year's  Ranking:  2 
Since  Then:  On  Pearl  Harbor  Day,  Gates  un- 
veiled a  dramatic  overhaul  of  company  strat- 
egy in  response  to  the  stunning  rise  of  the  In- 
ternet and  the  challenge  from  upstart  Netscape. 
Microsoft  stock  rallied,  and  Gates's  net  worth 
rose  from  almost  S13  billion  to  $18  billion, 
clinching  his  bragging  rights  to  "world's  rich- 
est man."  He's  retained  the  title  of  "scariest 
man"  too,  by  throwing  money  at  every  op- 
portunity and  obstacle  in  Microsoft's  path.  The 
juggernaut  is  moving  further  into  content  with 
a  TV/on-line  news  service,  MSNBC,  the  on- 
line magazine  Slate,  and  Cityscape,  a  planned 
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local  entertainment-listings  service  that  is  al- 
ready unnerving  newspapers  across  America. 
Gates  even  invaded  the  book-publishing  world 
with  Tlie  Road  Ahead,  a  banal  polemic  that 
commanded  a  more  than  S2.5  million  advance 
and,  with  a  little  help  from  his  formidable  P.R. 
machine,  topped  the  best-seller  lists. 
Moreover:  Gates  spent  three  weeks  in  Chi- 
na with  pal  Warren  Buffett,  playing  bridge  on 
the  train  en  route  to  the  Great  Wall,  where 
they  flew  kites,  and  visiting  the  local  Chinese 
McDonald's  armed  with  discount  coupons 
Buffett  took  along.  Other  personal  milestones 
included  the  birth  of  heiress  Jennifer  Kathar- 
ine and  Gates's  40th  birthday,  celebrated  on 
a  makeshift  18-hole  putting  course  he  set  up 
at  the  construction  site  of  his  $30-million-plus 
lakeside  house  near  Seattle.  (The  sprawling, 
high-tech  estate  was  scheduled  for  completion 
this  winter  but,  like  a  typical  Microsoft  prod- 
uct, seems  destined  to  arrive  late.)  Among  the 
golf-party  guests  were  four  of  Gates's  closest 
women  friends,  in  cheerleader  outfits  complete 
with  letter  sweaters  that  spelled  out  B-I-L-L. 
The  Year  Ahead:  ♦ 


Chairman  and  C.E.O.,  News  Corporation  Ltd. 

Last  Year's  Ranking:  1 
Since  Then:  Is  there  something  reminiscent 
of  Hugo  Drax  or  Ernst  Blofeld  about  a  right- 
wing  billionaire  who  controls  satellites  hov- 
ering above  Asia,  Europe,  and,  soon,  the 
Americas?  It  hardly  seemed  necessary,  but 
Murdoch's  $20  billion  empire  just  got  larg- 
er. At  Herbert  Allen's  Sun  Valley  conference 
in  July,  he  finally  agreed  to  buy  Ronald  O. 
Perelman's  New  World  Communications, 
paying  a  steep  $2.5  billion  for  10  TV  sta- 
tions and  a  production  division.  That  gives 
Murdoch  the  largest  TV-station  group  in  the 
U.S.  and  puts  him  in  almost  35  percent  of 
American  homes.  All  this  in  addition  to  his 
Sky  and  Star  satellite  services.  Fox  Broad- 
casting. 128  newspapers  (including  the  New 
York  Post  and  Tlie  Sunday  Times  of  London), 
20  magazines.    HarperCollins  books,   and 
Twentieth  Century  Fox.  (News  Corp.  just  se- 
cured an  addition;!!  $  1  billion  in  financing  for 
the  studio,  which  under  the  direction  of  in- 
creasingly powerful  Murdoch  lieutenant  Pe- 
ter Chernin  produced  the  ye;  iest  hit, 
Independence  Day.)  M 
cable-distribution  dc;i! 
cations  Inc.'s  John  Malone 
ing  a  similar  agreement 
Gerald   Levin,  which   w 
round-the-clock  Fox  News 
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million  households,  in  a  major  challenge  to 
Ted  Turner's  CNN. 

Moreover:  It's  not  news  that  Murdoch's  pub- 
lishing empire  has  been  useful  to  him  on  the 
political  front— e.g.,  the  offer  of  large  ad- 
vances to  authors  such  as  Margaret  Thatch- 
er and  Newt  Gingrich.  But  business  pals  can 
benefit,  too.  HarperCollins  recently  published 
a  book-length  apologia  for  Murdoch  adviser 
Michael  Milken,  Payback:  The  Conspiracy  to 
Destroy  Michael  Milken  and  His  Financial 
Revolution,  by  Daniel  Fischel,  and  also  dis- 
tributes slender  novels  for  Delphinium  Books, 
a  small  press  owned  by  one  Lori  Anne  Hack- 
el  (Mrs.  Michael  Milken). 
The  Year  Ahead:  ♦ 
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Chairman  and  C.E.O., 
the  Walt  Disney  Company. 
Last  Year's  Ranking:  3 
Since  Then:  Disney's  newly  svelte  C.E.O.  has 
launched  the  Walt  Disney  World  Speedway 
in  Orlando,  the  Disney  Institute  "edutain- 
ment" center,  a  planned  community  called 
Celebration  that  simulates  the  feel  of  a  by- 
gone, small-town  America,  the  flagship  Dis- 
ney store  on  Fifth  Avenue,  construction  of 
two  Disney  cruise  ships,  and  a  10-year  global- 
marketing  alliance  with  McDonald's.  He's 
lost  chief  financial  whiz  Steve  Bollenbach  to 
Hilton,  hired  Nickelodeon  head  Geraldine 
Laybourne  to  run  his  cable  networks,  ap- 
proved ABC's  all-news  channel,  canceled 
ABC's  all-news  channel,  pared  down  the  out- 
put of  live-action  movies,  and  won  a  radio- 
broadcasting "Freedom  of  Speech"  award 
along  with  fired  ABC  talk-radio  shock  jocks 
Bob  Grant  and  Alan  Dershowitz.  Eisner  also 
has  been  personally  screening  many  of  the 
pilots  for  ABC's  fall  season  and  supervising 
the  overhaul  of  the  No.  3  network— hardly  a 
vote  of  confidence  for  Cap  Cities/ABC  head 
Robert  Iger  or  for  alleged  Friends  master- 
mind and  new  ABC  Entertainment  president 
Jamie  Tarses,  about  whom  Eisner  is  said  to 
be  "ambivalent  at  best." 
Moreover:  When  Disney  took  control  of  Cap 
Cities/ABC,  Eisner  sent  around  a  cheerful 
memo  and  four  passes  to  Disneyland  (a  stan- 
dard Disney  perk)  to  his  new  employees.  Some 
of  the  Cap  Cities/ABC  folk  were  unimpressed 
by  this  largesse;  several  tried  to  buy  up  the  oth- 
ers' passes  (worth  $136)  so  that  they  could  sell 
them  outside  the  company,  a  Disney  no-no; 
others  wanted  to  know  why  Eisner  didn't  just 
»Ke  them  more  money. 
Ahead:  ■*- 


Chairman  and  C.E.O., 
Time  Warner  Inc. 

Last  Year's  Ranking:  6 
Since  Then:  What  do  you  do  if  you're  the 
lackluster  chairman  of  a  vast  media  con- 
glomerate burdened  by  enormous  debt  and 
irritated  shareholders?  Both  your  stock  price 
and  your  reputation  have  plummeted,  and 
every  time  you  open  a  newspaper  there's 
another  article  questioning  whether  you're 
up  to  your  job.  Here's  an  idea— buy  Turner 
Broadcasting  System.  If  nothing  else,  the 
$6.5  billion  merger  will  ensure  that  your  em- 
pire remains  the  biggest  in  the  world.  After 
weeks  of  negotiations  with  that  stubborn 
John  Malone  (whose  21  percent  of  Turner 
will  become  9  percent  of  Time  Warner),  a 
lawsuit  from  cable  partner  U  S  West,  days 
of  grilling  from  your  own  board,  and  months 
of  to-ing  and  fro-ing  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  now  you  have  to  cope  with 
the  delicate  power  struggles  between  Ted 
Turner  and  the  two  men  who  run  your  enter- 
tainment divisions.  Bob  Daly  and  Terry 
Semel.  At  least  you  don't  have  Michael 
Fuchs  to  worry  about  anymore. 
Moreover:  Time  Warner  stock  hit  an  all-year 
low  of  29M  in  the  big  July  techno  sell-off, 
which  turned  out  to  be  a  good  thing.  For  the 
first  time  in  recent  memory,  analysts  were  rec- 
ommending it  as  a  bargain.  But  Ted  is  telling 
everyone  it  should  be  a  $60  stock,  and  Time 
Warner's  biggest  outside  shareholder  (14.9 
percent),  Seagram  C.E.O.  Edgar  Bronfman 
Jr.,  is  increasingly  restless. 
The  Year  Ahead:  X 


No. 


5        ! 

President  and  C.E.O.,  Intel  Corporation. 
Last  Year's  Ranking:  7 
Since  Then:  Discovering  he  had  prostate 
cancer  didn't  hold  Grove  back  any.  Intel 
has  been  the  buoy  in  the  tumultuous  tech- 
nology market— not  only  did  the  stock  stay 
afloat  during  the  plunges,  it  actually  went 
up.  Grove  now  sees  himself  as  "the  grease 
in  the  wheel"  that  will  mobilize  the  content 
industry  to  produce  programming  for  his 
speedier,  multimedia-capable  chips.  To  that 
end,  he  is  developing  a  new  media  lab  in  Los 
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IT  WOULD  APPEAR  THAT  SOME  MEN'S 
KNOWLEDGE  ALSO  INCLUDES  FASHION. 


To  Boot  New  York 

Adam    Derrick 


O    BOOT   NEW   YORK,   MANHATTAN  BIGSBY   &   KRUTHERS,   CHICAGO  HARRY    ROS  EN,  TO  R  0  N  TO  NORDSTROM,   SELECT    STORES  SCOTT   HILL,   LOS   ANGELES 
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Viacom's 

Sumner  Redstone, 
left,  tells  his  C.E.O., 
Frank  Biondi,  to 
take  a  walk,  so  Biondi 
hitches  a  ride 
with  the  competition, 
Seagram's  Edgar 
Bronfman  Jr.,  becoming 
head  of  Bronfman's 
MCA/Universal. 


Angeles  in  partnership  with  CAA  (the  for- 
mal gala  unveiling  is  set  for  this  fall),  in- 
vesting in  a  slew  of  content  start-ups,  and 
forming  liaisons  with  bigger  fish  such  as 
NBC  and  MTV,  who  have  used  Intel's  In- 
tercast technology  for  the  Olympics  and  for 
the  new  music-video  channel,  M2,  respec- 
tively. Grove  also  produced  the  first  built- 
in  videophone  system  for  home  P.C.  use, 
brought  out  the  Pentium  Pro  microprocess- 
ing chip,  and  will  soon  install  the  world's 
fastest  supercomputer  at  Sandia  National 
Laboratories,  a  U.S.-government  facility  in 
New  Mexico  that  plans  to  simulate  nuclear 
explosions.  Yet  he  still  had  time  to  write  his 
fourth  book,  a  business-strategy  guide  titled 
Only  the  Paranoid  Survive,  due  out  this  month. 
With  a  41  percent  rise  in  revenues  this  past 
year  (Grove's  compensation  rose  only  31 
percent,  to  $2.76  million),  Intel  should  reach 
nearly  $20  billion  in  sales  in  1996. 
Moreover:  Grove  still  lives  by  Silicon  Val- 
ley's egalitarian  code,  sitting  in  an  open-office 
cubicle -albeit  a  "double  cube."  Despite  the 
technocratic  trend  toward  "flashy  cars  and 
many  wives."  he  remains  married  to  his  first 
wife,  Eva,  and  forgoes  the  standard  vanity- 
plated  Porsche  or  Range  Rover  in  favor  of 
a  Saab,  which  he  drives  around  Intel's  very 
limited  parking  lot,  searching  for  a  space. 
His  C.O.O.,  Craig  Barrett,  countered  Grove's 
recent  complaint  on  this  matter  with  "Well, 
get  to  work  on  time!" 
The  Year  Ahead:  ♦ 
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President  and  C.  E.  O. , 

Allen  &  Company,  Inc. 

Last  Year's  Ranking:  14 

Since  Then:  A  financial  Zelig,  Allen  made 
banking  history  by  being  the  only  man  to  ad- 
vise all  four  of  the  major  networks  on  deals 
in  one  year.  He  counseled  Warren  Buffett 
and  Tom  Murphy  on  the  Cap  Cities/ABC 
sale  to  Disney.  Allen  &  Company  also  con- 
sulted for  Fox  owner  Rupert  Murdoch,  rep- 
resented CBS  in  its  $5.4  billion  acquisition 
by  Westinghouse,  and  Allen  knows  they  did 
something  for  NBC,  he  "just  can't  remem- 
ber what."  Once  again  his  July  Sun  Valley, 
Idaho,  "retreat"  attracted  the  biggest  names 
on  this  list  for  a  few  relaxing  days  of  techno- 
talk  and  tycoonish  high  jinks.  (See  box  on 
page  109.)  Now  that  Murdoch,  Gates,  Bronf- 
man, et  al.  are  such  regulars,  it's  becoming 
more  interesting  to  see  who  doesn't  get  in- 
vited to  be  in  Allen's  gang. 
Moreover:  His  fee  in  the  Disney  deal  was  a 
mere  $2  million— a  sum  arrived  at  when  he 
airily  told  Murphy  and  Buffett  to  pay  what- 
mted.  Still,  he  somehow  managed 
e  io  gh  money  last  year  to  give  his 


employees  annual  bonuses  equal  to  100  per- 
cent of  their  pay.  Not  bad  going  for  a  man 
who  seems  to  have  no  idea  how  much  cash 
is  in  his  wallet. 
The  Year  Ahead:  4 


President  and  C.  E.  O. , 
Tele-Communications,  Inc. 
Last  Year's  Ranking:  5 
Since  Then:  John  Malone  has  been  de- 
scribed as  "the  most  classic  three-dimen- 
sional chess  player  in  this  business,"  but  it 
hasn't  been  his  year.  As  owner  of  22  per- 
cent of  Turner  Broadcasting's  stock,  he  had 
to  make  a  few  concessions  before  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  would  sign  off  on  the 
Turner-Time  Warner  deal,  and  he  spent  sev- 
eral months  out  of  the  public  eye,  reportedly 
on  vacation  and  recovering  from  a  severe 
"case  of  the  flu."  In  a  vintage  Malone  move, 
after  losing  the  last  U.S.  direct-broadcast  sat- 
ellite slot  to  an  MCI-News  Corp.  alliance, 
he  came  up  with  a  plan  to  beam  his  Prime- 
star  satellite  service  from  one  of  the  re- 
maining open  frequencies  of  Canada.  Clever 
idea,  but  Murdoch  and  MCI's  Bert  Roberts 
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cried  foul,  and  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  agreed  with  them. 
Moreover:  After  years  of  increasingly 
Machiavellian  deals,  it  was  inevitable  that 
Malone  would  end  up  competing  with  him- 
self—Turner's largest  stockholder  is  in  a  pact 
to  carry  Murdoch's  24-hour  news  channel, 
a  head-on  challenger  to  CNN.  But  TCI  shares 
performed  poorly  this  year  (stagnant  in  the 
mid-teens,  which  is  where  the  stock  was  in 
1991),  and  Malone's  disappearance  from  the 
industry  scene  caused  as  much  speculation 
as  Boris  Yeltsin's  vanishing  acts.  The  lure  of 
his  210-acre  1904  Stanford  White  estate  in 
Maine  may  be  getting  stronger,  but  even  there 
he  has  a  business  investment— the  Booth  Bay 
Region  Boatyard. 
The  Year  Ahead:  ■*■ 


Chairman,  Viacom  Inc. 

Last  Year's  Ranking:  4 
Since  Then:  "If  Bob  Dole  thinks  he  can  run 
the  country  .  .  .  then  I  can  run  Viacom"  was 
the  testy  response  to  the  age  issue  of  Sumner 
Redstone,  the  73-year-old  owner  of  MTV, 
Blockbuster  Video,  Paramount  Pictures,  Nick- 
elodeon, the  Spelling  Entertainment  Group, 
and  Simon  &  Schuster,  who  fired  his  respected 
number  two,  Frank  Biondi,  in  January.  But 
Wall  Street  wants  more  than  rhetoric.  Viacom 
started  the  year  with  almost  $11  billion  in 
debt,  and  the  stock  performed  torpidly,  though 
Redstone  has  done  everything  short  of  send- 
ing MTV's  Jenny  McCarthy  to  the  floor  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  While  he 
failed  to  get  his  desired  $1.4  billion  for  Via- 
com's 75  percent  stake  in  Spelling  (electing 
to  hold  on  to  the  producer  of  Melrose  Place 
rather  than  settle  for  less),  he  did  complete 
a  stunning  bit  of  financial  legerdemain  in  July 
by  spinning  off  his  cable  systems  into  a  sub- 
sidiary and  then  selling  it  to  John  Malone's 
TCI  for  $2.3  billion— tax-free.  He  also  signed 
a  licensing  agreement  for  Viacom's  movie  and 
TV  products  with  German  media  mogul 
Leo  Kirch,  worth  SI  to  $1.5  billion  over  the 
next  10  years. 

Moreover:  Though  '  fission:  Impossible  made 
close  to  $200  million  domestically,  Redstone 
may  seek  to  appease  investors  by  shedding 
the  blood  of  senior  management  at  Para- 
mount after  recent  bombs  such  as  Jade  and 
Tlie  Phantom.  He  spends  two  weeks  a  month 
in  Los  Angeles  and  has  a  corporate  watch- 
dog mysteriously  sittinj  studio  pro- 
duction meetings. 
The  Year  Ahead:  ■*■ 
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Chairman  and  C.E.O..  IBM. 
Last  Year's  Ranking:  12 
Since  Then:  His  classic  management- 
consultant  tactics  of  cost-cutting  and  re- 
organization yielded  fresh  payoffs  as  IBM's 
stock  price  continued  to  ascend  (from  $52 
in  mid-'93  to  around  $100  in  mid-'96).  Luck 
played  a  significant  role,  too,  as  IBM  bene- 
fited from  unexpected  buoyancy  in  the  mar- 
ket for  expensive  "Big  Iron"  mainframe  com- 
puters. But  the  Internet  has  threatened 
Gerstner's  $3.5  billion  1995  investment  in  the 
Lotus  Development  Corporation— what  price 
Lotus  Notes  networking  software  now?— even 
though  he  successfully  folded  his  acquisition 
into  Big  Blue  after  the  departure  of  head- 
strong Lotus  boss  Jim  Manzi. 
Moreover:  True  to  his  own  background  in  the 
food  business  at  RJR  Nabisco,  he  tapped  the 
president  of  Boston  Chicken  as  his  chief  strate- 
gist. Gerstner  surrounds  himself  with  executives 
who  don't  seek  the  limelight  for  themselves  (as- 
sociates call  him  "thin-skinned"  and  "careful- 
ly stage-managed  by  his  handlers"),  and  al- 
though he  has  proved  his  skill  at  cutting  costs, 
some  wonder  whether  he  understands  com- 
puter technology  well  enough  to  make  shrewd 
bets  for  future  growth.  He's  certainly  getting 
no  medal  for  IBM's  performance  in  Atlanta. 
The  company  spent  tens  of  millions  to  become 
an  Olympic  sponsor  and  the  official  provider 
of  instant  on-line  Olympic  data,  but  massive 
computer  glitches  resulted  in  what  one  Atlanta 
official  described  as  "this  technology  mess." 
The  Year  Ahead:  -*- 
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Co-founder. 
Dream  Works  SKG. 
Last  Year's  Ranking:  9 
Since  Then:  The  53-year-old  billionaire  with 
the  highly  tuned  pop-culture  antennae  spent 
the  past   12  months  jump-starting  Dream- 
Works' music  division  and  helping  to  over- 
see construction  of  the  company's  $7  billion, 
100-acre  "studio-campus."  Like  their  sworn 
enemy  Disney  chairman  Michael  Eisner,  who 
has    patronized    architects    Frank    Gehry, 
Robert  A.  M.  Stern,  and  Michael  Graves,  the 
tmWorks  triumvirate  are  playing  Ozy- 


mandias:  they  broke  ground  in  September  on 
Buzz  Yudell's  Cape  Cod-style  plan  for  the 
first  new  studio  back  lot  in  60  years.  Dream- 
Works' first  CD,  George  Michael's  Older,  sold 
sluggishly,  but  Geffen  nabbed  the  revered  Mo 
Ostin  to  run  the  division.  Then  came  the  cast 
recording  of  Rent,  which  Geffen  sniffed  out 
before  it  started  on  its  way  to  becoming  a  $20- 
million-a-year  Broadway  sensation.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, DreamWorks  walked  away  with  the 
music  rights  for  just  under  $1  million,  and 
Geffen  persuaded  Stevie  Wonder  to  cover  the 
rock  anthem  "Seasons  of  Love"  as  a  bonus 
track  on  the  album. 

Moreover:  Geffen  has  inherited  Lew  Was- 
serman's  mantle  as  the  man  Clinton  hangs  out 
with  when  he  goes  to  Hollywood,  and  among 
them  the  DreamWorks  team  gave  more  than 
half  a  million  dollars  to  the  Democrats.  But 
they  are  faced  with  politically  incorrect  PR. 
on  the  ecological  front.  Because  the  studio 
is  planned  for  one  of  the  few  remaining 
stretches  of  coastal  wetland  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area,  they  have  been  bedeviled  by  environ- 
mentalists—one protester  wearing  a  giant  frog 
suit  and  a  second  threatening  a  hunger  strike. 
The  Year  Ahead:  ■+■ 
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Chairman  and  C.E.O..  AT&T. 
Last  Year's  Ranking:  10 

Since  Then:  Allen  stunned  the  telecommu- 
nications world  with  his  announcement  that 
he  was  going  to  break  up  AT&T— again— this 
time  into  three  companies:  telephone  and 
wireless  communications,  telecom  equip- 
ment, and  computers.  It  was  considered  one 
of  his  bolder  moves,  designed  to  get  the  com- 
munications giant  in  fighting  form  for  new 
competition  from  the  Baby  Bells  and  cable 
companies  now  that  the  telecommunications 
bill  has  passed.  Allen  will  run  the  biggest 
piece  of  the  split-up  company,  which  will  keep 
the  AT&T  name  and  is  set  to  re-enter  the 
local  phone  business  in  all  50  states,  expand 
its  already  enormous  wireless  phone  network, 
hook  up  millions  of  customers  to  the  Inter- 
net, and  move  into  digital  satellite  TV. 
Moreover:  After  announcing  that  40,000  peo- 
ple would  be  laid  off  because  of  the  trisec- 
tion,  he  then  confirmed  that  his  pay  package 
for  1995  was  $16  million,  including  stock  and 
options,  239  percent  of  what  it  was  in  1994. 
He  saw  nothing  wrong  with  this.  But  the 
breakup  exposed  Allen's  flaws:  the  failure  of 
his  computer  strategy,  a  handful  of  mistakes 
in  his  efforts  to  tackle  the  on-line  business— 
and  having  40,000  people  too  many  on  his  pay- 
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roll.  (He's  had  one  fewer  since  August,  when 
his  heir  apparent,  Alex  Mandl,  jumped  ship 
to  run  a  small  wireless  venture.)  Don't  write 
Allen  off,  though;  he's  tough,  persistent,  and 
despite  a  self-acknowledged  "charisma  defi- 
ciency" badly  wants  to  be  a  big  media  mogul. 
The  Year  Ahead:  ■*- 


Independent  adviser. 
Last  Year's  Ranking:  None 
Since  Then:  On  probation  following  a  22- 
month  stint  in  a  federal  penitentiary  for  se- 
curities fraud,  Milken  completed  his  come- 
back in  1996.  After  advising  Oracle  C.E.O. 
Larry  Ellison  when  Ellison  was  considering 
buying  Apple  Computer  in  1994,  helping 
arrange  Murdoch's  initial  investment  of  $500 
million  in  Ronald  Perelman's  New  World 
shortly  thereafter,  and  brokering  a  $2  billion 
investment  by  Bert  Roberts's  MCI  in  News 
Corp.  in  1995,  he  made  an  even  bigger  splash 
this  year:  he  advised  Ted  Turner  on  the  sale 
of  Turner  Broadcasting  to  Time  Warner.  With 
the  deal  approved  by  the  F.T.C.,  Milken  is 
set  to  earn  a  record-breaking  $50  million  for 
his  advice.  But  there's  a  catch— some  of  this 
"advisory"  work  may  have  violated  his  agree- 
ment with  the  S.E.C.  to  stay  out  of  the  se- 
curities business,  and  he  remains  on  parole. 
Diagnosed  with  prostate  cancer,  now  in  re- 
mission, he's  spent  millions  on  financing  can- 
cer research;  he's  also  given  away  a  bundle 
in  charitable  donations  and  education  awards, 
which  helps  his  image-laundering  consider- 
ably. America's  largest  non-Orthodox  Jewish 
high  school  even  renamed  itself  after  his  fam- 
ily for  a  $5  million  donation. 
Moreover:  Yes,  yes,  he's  a  convicted  felon. 
But  in  the  80s  he  helped  some  of  today's 
biggest  media  tycoons  get  started  when  no 
one  else  would  deal  with  them;  now  they're 
giving  him  back  his  seat  at  the  power  table. 
Don't  expect  remorse  here-  left  with  an  es- 
timated si  billion  liter  paying  his  fines  to  the 
government,  Milken  could  write  the  book  on 
denial.  He  likens  his  time  in  prison  to  "sum- 
mer camp"  and  is  convinced  he's  the  great 
visionary  victim  of  a  massive  conspiracy.  To 
make  that  point,  he's  compared  himself  to  Je- 
sus Christ,  Job,  and  even  Braveheart.  All  this 
from  a  man  who  | 

his  time  at  dinner  pa 
dren.  gets  squeamish  when  pe< 
talk  about  sex,  and  counts  Mich,: 
as  a  close  friend.  Who  says  money  <. 
talk  in  America? 
The  Year  Ahead:  X 
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Chairman.  Silver  King  Communications,  Inc.; 
chairman.  Home  Shopping  Network. 
Last  Year's  Ranking:  16 
Since  Then:  Diller  has  collected  a  grab  bag 
of  tattered  media  properties— the  struggling 
Home  Shopping  Network,  the  failed  Savoy 
movie  studio,  and  local  broadcaster  Silver 
King,  whose  38  television  stations  reach  30 
percent  of  the  U.S.  market.  He  has  also  ex- 
panded from  shopping-by-TV  into  shopping- 
by-computer,  with  the  Internet  Shopping  Net- 
work. He  made  his  deals  with  the  advice  of 
his  friend  Herbert  Allen  and  the  backing  of 
another  pal.  institutional  investor  Gordon 
Crawford,  which  is  a  measure  of  Diller's 
standing  in  the  New  Establishment  gang.  He's 
smart  and  he's  cool  and  the  other  guys  want 
to  hang  out  with  him. 

Moreover:  "Last  year  people  were  saying, 
'Oh,  God.  what  is  he  going  to  do?" "  says  Diller. 
True,  but  somehow  it  was  more  exciting  to 
wonder  about  his  brilliant  future  than  it  is  to 
watch  him  rattling  around  Florida.  (Both  Sil- 
ver King  and  Home  Shopping  Network  are 
headquartered  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  Diller 
bunks  down  in  Tampa.  His  Malibu  house  is 
currently  occupied  by  Alex  von  Furstenberg. 
son  of  Diller's  great  friend  Diane,  and  Alex's 
new  wife.  Alexandra  Miller.)  We  know  that's 
frivolous  and  that  we'll  be  sorry  when  Diller 
owns  the  electronic  marketplace. 
The  Year  Ahead:  4 
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President  and  C.E.O.. 
the  Seagram  Company  Ltd. 
Last  Year's  Ranking:  11 
Since  Then:  He  still  writes  songs  under  the 
bluesy  pseudonym  Junior  Miles,  but  it  will  take 
more  than  soul  for  Seagram's  $5.7  billion  in- 
vestment in  MCA  to  turn  the  corner  in  two 
to  three  years,  which  is  what  the  41-year-old 
former  movie  producer  told  shareholders  to 
expect  when  first-quarter  earnings  were  off  by 
536  million.  Besides  wooing  ex- Viacom  C.E.O. 
Frank  Biondi  to  run  MCA  and  Atlantic  Rec- 
ords veteran  Doug  Morris  to  run  MCA's  mu- 
sic  division,  Bronfman  shelled  out  almost  $200 
million  for  half  of  controversial  Interscope 
Records  (distributor  of  Snoop  Doggy  Dogg 


and  Tupac  Shakur),  has  Spielberg  shooting  a 
Jurassic  Park  sequel  for  next  summer,  and  also 
bought  a  50  percent  stake  in  Brillstein-Grey— 
the  company  behind  hip  sitcoms  such  as  News- 
Radio  and  Tlie  Larry  Sanders  Show. 
Moreover:  Either  Bronfman  has  got  the  Hol- 
lywood building  bug  or  else  he's  inherited 
the  family  urge  to  change  the  course  of  mod- 
ern architecture.  Just  as  his  aunt  was  an  ear- 
ly patron  of  Mies  van  der  Rohe.  Edgar  has 
commissioned  the  ultra-groovy  Dutch  archi- 
tect Rem  Koolhaas  to  draw  up  a  25-year,  $3 
billion  "master  plan"  for  redesigning  MCA's 
415-acre  Universal  City  complex. 
The  Year  Ahead:  ■*■ 
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Chairman  and  C.E.O.,  Oracle  Corporation. 
Last  Year's  Ranking:  20 
Since  Then:  Trumpeting  plans  for  his  $500 
Network  Computer  (or  N.C.)  as  an  assault 
on  Intel's  and  Microsoft's  dominance  of  the 
P.C.  business,  he  forged  alliances  with  IBM, 
Apple,  Netscape,  and  Sun  Microsystems  to 
set  standards  for  N.C.'s,  which  would  allow 
consumers  to  surf  the  Internet  on  their  TV 
sets.  Although  talking  up  futuristic  fare  is 
what  keeps  Ellison  in  the  news,  his  predic- 
tions (such  as  his  much-hyped  vision  of  in- 
teractive TV  as  the  future  of  the  infobahn) 
don't  always  pan  out.  Good  thing  he  actual- 
ly makes  his  money  from  unspeakably  pro- 
saic database  software,  which  last  year  helped 
push  his  net  worth  to  almost  $5  billion. 
Moreover:  A  speed  demon  in  the  air,  on  the 
sea,  and  on  land,  he  ordered  one  of  the  new, 
$35  million  Gulfstream  Vs,  which  he  plans  to 
pilot  himself,  and  won  a  700-mile  race  from 
Sydney,  Australia,  to  Hobart,  Tasmania, 
aboard  his  78-foot  custom-designed  ILC  Maxi 
yacht,  Sayonara.  While  other  software  moguls 
are  notoriously  rumpled,  Ellison  maintains  the 
billionaire  image  in  Savile  Row  suits  and  ex- 
pensive silk  sport  shirts,  and  is  notorious  for 
dating  much  younger  women.  (When  mutual 
friends  wanted  to  set  him  up  with  Barbra 
Streisand,  Ellison  vetoed  the  idea.)  Not  to  be 
architecturally  overshadowed  by  Gates.  Elli- 
son finished  construction  on  a  concrete-and- 
glass  house  atop  San  Francisco's  Pacific 
Heights  and  showed  off  plans  for  a  $40  mil- 
lion, 23-acre  estate  modeled  on  a  samurai  vil- 
lage, to  be  built  in  Woodside,  south  of  San 
Francisco,  with  the  techniques  of  15th-  and 
16th-century  Japanese  craftsmanship  (no  nails, 
for  instance).  A  servant  will  be  available  to  row 
guests  across  a  lake  to  reach  the  main  house. 
The  Year  Ahead:  * 
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YOU'RE  ABOUT  TO  SEE  MITSUBISHI  IN  A  NEW  LIGHT. 


AND  EXPERIENCE  THE  ROAD  IN  A  NEW  WAY. 


Mitsubishi  sedans.  Three  expressions  of  f\ 


Mitsubishi  is  making  major  news  for  1997.  We're  introducing  new  models  that  have 
never  been  seen  before,  and  we've  radically  improved  our  existing  vehicles  to  make 
them  better  than  ever.  Mitsubishi  is  setting  the  pace  in  a  new  age  of  consumer 
demand  with  a  new  generation  of  vehicles  engineered  and  designed  for  the  future. 
This  is  a  whole  new  era  for  Mitsubishi.  And  our  full  line  of  sedans,  sports  cars  and  sport 
utility  vehicles  stand  out  from  the  crowd  with  a  higher  level  of  energy  and  excitement. 


'Prototype  vehicle 


)RKMANSHIP  AND  SUPERB   ROAD   MANNERS 


THE  ALL-NEW  MITSUBISHI  DIAMANTE.* 
A  NEW  LEVEL  OF  LUXURY  AND  PERFORMANCE. 


The  Diamante  luxury  performance  sedan  demonstrates  Mitsubishi's  new 
outlook  on  premium  automobiles.  From  the  exquisite  workmanship  of 
ie  interior  to  the  chiseled  profile  and  world-class  aerodynamics  of  the  body,  there  is  quality 
p  every  detail.  Turn  the  ignition  key,  and  a  new  3.5-liter  210-horsepower  engine  and 
bphisticated  touring  suspension  provide  a  masterful  balance  of 


MITSUBISHI 

pie,  handling  and  power.  This  is  our  most  prestigious  sedan  yet.      ^J  ^^    MOTORS 


A 


THE  NEW  MITSUBISHI  GALANT  MIDSIZE  SEDAN. 
FRIENDLY,  FAITHFUL  AND  FUN. 


For  1997,  our  new  Galant  is  even  more  reliable 
and  refined.  This  sophisticated  midsize  sedan  is 
a  perfect  example  of  Mitsubishi's  new  thinking.  Numerous 
engineering  advancements  reduce  noise  and  vibration. 

Sfl^^^l       Powerful,  refined 

The  drivetrain  has  been  tuned  for  greater      ""  1     and  thoroughly 

Wt  yy^^l        proven,  the  Galant's 

responsiveness  and  smoother  performance.    My^dWj     '4,-norseP°wer* 

fll^flV  ^EH       engine  provides 
■  .  solid  performance. 

And  subtly  aggressive  new  styling  makes  Galant  more     retiable senice and 

great  peace  of  mind. 

distinctive.  We  have  revisited  and  revised  key  technical 
components  to  make  Galant  exceed  the  hignest  expectations. 


*138  horsepower  for  CA  Emissions  Vehicles 


THE  ALL-NEW  MITSUBISHI  MIRAGE; 
A  COMPACT  SEDAN  WITH  FULL-SIZE  REFINEMENT 


The  all-new  Mirage  Sedan  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Mitsubishi  lineup.  This  responsive  four-door  combines 
stylish  packaging,  thoroughly  tested  engineering, 

Our  compact 

and  efficient  performance.  In  essence,      J^^gt         \  ZZetyZth 

r^jMj     standard  dual 

the  Mirage  Sedan  takes  the  technical  savvy  ^^g&vBPm'm'^   airbags** and 

]    "'f  available  ABS 

of  the  Diamante  and  the  sleek  styling  of  the  Galant  and 
distills  them  into  a  compact  shape  with  an  upscale  attitude. 


A 


MITSUBISHI 
MOTORS 


: 


t Prototype  vehicle  shown. "Designed  to  supplement  the  3-point  lap/shoulder  safety  belts.  Always  wear  your  safety  belt. 
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Mitsubishi  is  making  major  news  for  1997.  We're  introducing  new  models  that  he 
never  been  seen  before,  and  we've  radically  improved  our  existing  vehicles  to  make 
them  better  than  ever.  Mitsubishi  is  setting  the  pace  in  a  new  age  of  consumer 
demand  with  a  new  generation  of  vehicles  engineered  and  designed  for  the  future. 
This  is  a  whole  new  era  for  Mitsubishi.  And  our  full  line  of  sedans,  sports  cars  and  sport 
utility  vehicles  stand  out  from  the  crowd  with  a  higher  level  of  energy  and  excitement. 


"Prototype  vehicle  shown. 


_ 


THE  NEW  MITSUBISHI  3000GT. 
A  HIGH-TECH  HARNESS  FOR  320  POWERFUL  HORSES.* 


Mitsubishi  is  charging  into  1997  with  a  full  line  of  potent  new 
sports  cars  that  show  our  intense  dedication  to  all-out  high 
performance  and  aggressive  styling.  The  3000GT  says  it  all.  This  grand 
touring  sports  car  is  available  with  all-wheel  drive,  all-wheel  steering, 


*320  horsepower  in  VR-4  model  only.  t1996  model  yea-  300' "  ,nown.  The  3000GT  Spyder's  computer-controlled  retractable  hardtop  was  designed  jointly  by 


Three  degrees  of  hot. 


320  horsepower,  6-speed  manual  transmission  and 
a  decidedly  exotic  attitude.  Our  passion 
for  advanced  technology  also  drives  the 

At  the  touch  of  a  button,  the  3000GT  SPYDEW  transforms 
3000GT    Spyder,    a    mUSCular  Convertible  from  a  hardtop  coupe  to  an  open-air  sports  car. 

with  a  retractable  hardtop.  The  3000GT  is  a  rare  combination  of  long-distance 
comfort  and  stunning  performance.  A  high-powered  example  of  the  tantalizing 
design  and  engineering  found  in  Mitsubishi's  entire  line  of  red-hot  sports  cars. 


hi  Motors  and  ASC  Inc    «aSC. 


THE  ALL-NEW  MITSUBISHI  MIRAGE; 
A  COMPACT  SEDAN  WITH  FULL-SIZE  REFINEMENT 


The  all-new  Mirage  Sedan  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Mitsubishi  lineup.  This  responsive  four-door  combines 
stylish  packaging,  thoroughly  tested  engineering, 
and  efficient  performance.  In  essence, 


Our  compact 
sedan  is  big 
on  safety,  with 
standard  dual 

the  Mirage  Sedan  takes  the  technical  savvy  akbags**and 


of  the  Diamante  and  the  sleek  styling  of  the  Galant  and 
distills  them  into  a  compact  shape  with  an  upscale  attitude. 


available  ABS 
on  LS  models. 
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Prototype  vehicle  shown. **Designed  to  supplement  the  3-point  lap/shoulder  safety  belts.  Always  wear  your  safety  belt. 


MlTSUBISf 
AN  AUTHENTIC  HIT  IN  170 


THE  NEW  MITSUBISHI  MONTERO. 
WORLD-CLASS  LUXURY  ACCOMMODATIONS  TO  GO. 


Mitsubishi  understands  that  excitement  is  where  you  find  it.  That's  why 
you'll  find  Monteros  confidently  roaming  the  continent  of  Africa,  the 
confines  of  Iceland  and  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  In  fact,  in  over 
170  countries,  this  rugged  sport  utility  vehicle  has  become  hugely 
respected  for  its  world-class  four-wheel-drive  system  and  refined  character. 
And  with  its  stronger  new  3.5-liter  V-6  engine,  available  seven-passenger 
seating  and  huge  cargo  bay,  Montero  can  handle  just  about  anything. 


Montero  at 
Montero  Sf 
use  rigid  1st 
frames  to  p 
extra  backb 
and  strengt 


DNTERO. 

TRIES  NOW  HAS  A  SEQUEL. 


THE  ALL-NEW  MITSUBISHI  MONTERO  SPORT.f 
THE  FIVE-PASSENGER  BACKPACK. 


Boasting  an  authentic  off-road  heritage, 
Montero  is  a  perfect  role  model  and 
inspiration  for  the  all-new  Montero  Sport. 
Coming  soon,  this  versatile  five-passenger  Montero  will  take 
you  anywhere  the  action  is.  With  its  available  four-wheel  drive  and 
V-6  power,  Montero  Sport  reflects  the  durability  and  capabilities 
of  its  larger  sibling  in  an  affordable  new  size.  After  decades 
of  four-wheel-drive  experience,  the  Montero  and  all-new 
Montero  Sport  are  perfect  companions  for  a  road  less  traveled. 


A 


MITSUBISHI 
MOTORS 


'Montero  frame  shown   'Prototype  vehicle  shown 


To  discover  for  yourself  how  Mitsubishi's 

New  Thinking  in  Automobiles'"  has  redefined  driving, 

visit  a  local  Mitsubishi  Motors  Dealer. 

You  can  depend  on  having  a  great  time.  For  the 

dealer  nearest  you,  or  a  free  brochure,  call 

1-800-55MITSU,  or  visit  our  web  site  at 

http://www.mitsucars.com 


A 


MITSUBISHI 
MOTORS 


ine  New  tsiaoiisnmeii! 
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Chairman  and  C.E.O.,  Bell  Atlantic. 
Last  Year's  Ranking:  19 
Since  Then:  Smith  engineered  a  merger  with 
—make  that  an  acquisition  of—  Nynex,  which 
will  create  the  second-largest  phone  company 
in  the  U.S..  worth  almost  $51  billion  and  en- 
compassing 13  states.  Smith  and  Nynex  chair- 
man Ivan  Seidenberg  negotiated  points  in 
planes,  trains,  and  automobiles  all  over  the 
country.  ("There  isn't  a  congressional  lavato- 
ry we  haven't  been  in,  discussing  this,"  says  Sei- 
denberg.) But  Smith  says  his  role  as  the  "tele- 
com midwife"  of  "an  extremely  large  baby" 
whose  name  is  the  Telecommunications  Act 
of  1996  was  the  accomplishment  of  his  career. 
Among  other  things,  the  new  law  will  allow 
Smith  and  Seidenberg  to  go  after  AT&T's  cus- 
tomers, and  to  bundle  long-distance  service 
with  local,  wireless,  and  Internet  access. 
Moreover:  A  year  after  the  merger  is  com- 
pleted. Smith  is  supposed  to  hand  the  reins 
to  the  man  he  calls  "Ivan  the  Technical,"  and 
Seidenberg  says  that  "if  [Ray]  doesn't  retire 
he'll  work  for  free."  But  Smith  says  that  he 
will  become  executive  chairman  of  the  board, 
and  that  Seidenberg  will  "report  to  me."  Yet 
Seidenberg  insists  "it's  up  to  the  board" 
whether  Smith  will  stay  on.  Could  we  be 
watching  the  first  act  of  a  power  struggle  here? 
The  Year  Ahead:  4 


Co-founder, 

Dream  Works  SKG;  founder, 
Amhlin  Entertainment. 
Last  Year's  Ranking:  8 
Since  Then:  With  a  personal  fortune  worth 
more  than  $600  million,  the  auteur  of  the 
DreamWorks  trio  has  spent  a  busy  year  as  a 
producer  and  director— mostly  for  everyone 
but  DreamWorks.  He  is  directing  The  Lost 
World,  the  special-effects-laden  sequel  to  Ju- 
rassic Park,  for  MCA,  and  producing  Men  in 
Black  for  Columbia  Pictures  and  Tlie  Mask 
of  Zorro  for  TriStar  Pictures.  That's  O.K., 
though;  it's  not  like  he  mortgaged  homes  in 
Beverly  Hills,  Malibu,  and  Utah's  Deer  Val- 
ley to  finance  his  $33  million  investment  in 
the  two-year-old  SKG  partnership,  as  Jeffrey 
Katzenberg  did.  Spielberg  did  use  his  clout 
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Sun  Valley.  Idaho, 
above,  has  become 
the  prime  New 
Establishment  gathering 
spot;  Ted  Turner, 
Michael  Fuchs,  and 
Andy  Grove,  right,  in 
July  1995;  Grove  reads 
as  he  rides,  bottom. 


LETTER 

FROM  CAMP  ALLEN... 


Ah,  the  boys  of  summer. 

Some  of  the  moguls  (who  aren't  supposed  to 
confer  and  tell)  had  more  fun  than  others  at  this 
year's  Sun  Valley  conference,  where  Allen  & 
Company's  Herbert  Allen  brings  the  New  Estab- 
lishment and  their  families  together  to  meet,  and 
to  stalk  the  next  big  deals.  One  participant  called 
this  year's  session  "lackluster,"  but  past  events 
have  been  tough  acts  to  follow.  Two  years  ago, 
Disney  C.E.O.  Michael  Eisner  had  the  onset  of 
his  cardiac  episode  at  Sun  Valley;  last  year,  he 
gave  everyone  else  chest  pains  by  initiating  Dis- 
ney's $19  billion  purchase  of  Cap  Cities/ABC. 
Eisner  stayed  away  this  year,  and  there  was  no 
mhi  NJMn     mega-deal-"Bad  stock 
■Hiijr^^     market,  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple digesting  deals  that 
cost  a  lot,"  explains  a 
tycoon.    But    business 
got  done:  Rupert  Mur- 
doch's   derailed    pur- 
chase of  New  World 
Communications  from 
Ronald    O.    Perelman 

got  back  on  track  with  Barry  Diller  playing  marriage  broker.  "I  told  Mr.  Perelman  to  go 
get  Mr.  Murdoch  and  pull  him  into  a  corner  to  revive  the  deal  with  him,  because  the 
two  principals  had  never  spoken,"  Diller  acknowledges.  Then  he  gave  Murdoch  a  few 
pointers  on  talking  to  Perelman,  and  the  two  reached  an  agreement  on  the  back  porch 
of  Allen's  house.  Having  taught  the  others  how  to  express  themselves,  Diller  kept  mum, 
canceling  a  presentation  on  his  company,  Silver  King,  and  saying  he  wasn't  ready  to 
spell  out  his  plans  just  yet.  At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  Viacom  chief  Sumner  Red- 
stone couldn't  say  enough  about  his  troubled  company.  "If  you  said  to  him,  'Gee,  the 
moon  is  full,'  he  would  say,  'Yeah.  We're  going  to  launch  MTV  on  the  moon  next 
week,'"  noted  one  mogul. 

While  the  little  kids  rafted  and  fished,  the  big  kids  played  on  the  dais.  Picture  a  pan- 
el discussion  with  Redstone,  DreamWorker  Jeffrey  Katzenberg,  MCA's  Frank  Biondi, 
and  Disney's  Joe  Roth.  ICM's  Jeff  Berg  asks:  Don't  those  expensive  long-term  deals 
with  talent  pay  off  handsomely?  Katzenberg,  apparently  thinking  the  question  rather 
self-serving  coming  from  an  agent,  whips  out  a  Supersoaker  water  cannon— stealthily 
planted  earlier— and  shoots.  Having  doused  Berg,  Katzenberg  takes  aim  at  his  next  vic- 
tim, the  Silver  Fox  himself,  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America  president  Jack  Volenti. 
At  the  annual  awards  dinner,  the  wealthy  unemployed  received  sandwich  boards, 
squeegees,  and  windshield  cleaner.  Tom  Pollock,  erstwhile  MCA  vice-chairman,  got  a  board 
that  said,  WILL  WORK  FOR  FOOD,  and  on  the  back,  CAN  WALK  ON  WATER-apparently  an  allusion 
to  MCA's  survival  of  the  Waterworld  debacle.  (Last  year  Pollock  got  a  bucket  to  bail  out 
after  the  film.)  Departed  Sony  executive  Mickey  Schulhof's  board  read,  will  WORK  FOR  SUSHI. 
(Schulhof  did  not  attend  the  event.)  Deposed  HBO  chief  Michael  Fuchs's  board  was  in- 
scribed, IF  YOU  DON'T  GIVE  ME  WORK,  I'll  PUNCH  YOU  IN  THE 
FACE,  or  something  to  that  effect.  Fuchs  says  the  inscription 
was  an  allusion  to  rap  (and  his  brief  tenure  as  head  of 
Warner  Music)  and  wasn't  meant  to  suggest  that  he  has  a 
pugnacious  streak.  Disney  president  Michael  Ovitz  got  a 
number  of  prizes,  including  a  crown  so  he  could  be  the 
undisputed  king. 

Having  dried  off,  Berg  was  in  for  more  fun.  With  Ovitz 
gone  from  his  throne  at  CAA,  the  master  of  ceremonies 
explained,  Berg  was  now  officially  "the  biggest  prick  in 
Hollywood."  The  prize:  a  two-foot  vibrator.  Not  famous 
as  a  merry  prankster,  Berg  nonetheless  took  all  this  in 
stride.  "Fortunately  I  went  through  hell  week  in  college," 
he  says.  "I  was  kind  of  prepared  for  this."    -KIM  MASTERS 
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to  get  E.R.  star  George  Clooney  for  the  only 
movie  DreamWorks  will  produce  this  year, 
the  nuclear-espionage  thriller  The  Peace- 
maker, reminding  Clooney  that  Amblin  pro- 
duces the  show  that  made  his  career. 
Moreover:  Spielberg  has  been  involved  in  a 
tedious  contretemps  with  a  Los  Angeles 
doughnut-maker  named  Denis  Hoffman,  who 
invested  $10,000  in  the  director's  1968  career- 
making  debut,  Amblin'.  Hoffman  claims  that 
in  exchange  for  the  seed  money  Spielberg 
agreed  to  direct  a  script  of  Hoffman's  choice 
within  the  next  10  years.  Spielberg  countered 
with  a  financial-harassment  suit  stating  that  the 
baker  never  brought  a  script  to  him  in  the  al- 
lotted period  of  time  and  waived  the  contract 
in  exchange  for  $30,000  in  1977.  No  word  on 
whether  Indiana  Jones  and  the  Cruller  of  Doom 
is  in  development  at  DreamWorks. 
The  Year  Ahead:  1 


No 
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Vice-chairman,  Time  Warner  Inc. 
Last  Year's  Ranking:  13 
Since  Then:  He  abandoned  his  efforts  to  ac- 
quire CBS,  rebuffed  Murdoch's  attempt  to  buy 
CNN.  and  then  did  his  big  deal    selling  his 
share  in  Turner  Broadcasting  to  Time  War- 
ner for  $6.5  billion.  That  makes  him  vice-chair- 
man of  Time  Warner  and,  more  important,  the 
largest  shareholder  in  the  biggest  media  com- 
pany in  the  world.  Turner  high-fived  Time 
Wai  tier  chairman  Gerald  Levin  and  otherwise 
made  nice  at  the  press  conference  announc- 
ing the  deal  last  September,  but  the  betting 
has  begun:  will  the  visionary  and  ever  unpre- 
dictable Turner  be  happy  as  number  two,  or 
will  he  line  up  enough  support  with  such  share- 
holders as  pals  Edgar  Bronfman  Jr.  and  top 
institutional  investor  Gordon  Crawford  to  push 
the  embattled  Levin  out  of  the  top  spot  and 
take  over  Time  Warner  himself? 
Moreover:  We  love  a  man  who  once 
substituted  a  German  shepherd  for  the 
newscaster  at  one  of  his  TV  stations, 
who  took  psychotherapy  so  seriously  that 
he  had  his  shrink  talk  to  his  top  executives 
too,  and  who  says  he's  finally  happily  mar- 
ried—to third  wife  Jane  Fonda    because  "I 
married  somebody   who's   absolutely  my 
equal."  He's  off  his  lithium  now,  and  de- 
voting lots  of  time  to  three  pet  causes:  popu- 
lation control,  the  environment,  and  buying  up 
ranchlands  in  the  West.  But  despite  his  vast  real- 
estate  holdings,  Ted  and  Jane  often  bunk  down 
above  the  store,  in  a  small  penthouse  apartment 
on  the  top  of  the  CNN  Center. 
The  Year  Ahead:  •*■ 
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Senior  vice  president. 
Capital  Research  and  Management  Company. 

Last  Year's  Ranking:  44 
Since  Then:  When  we  left  him,  Crawford 
was  influencing  the  sale  of  CBS  to  West- 
inghouse.  Twelve  months  later,  he  won't  eval- 
uate the  new  ownership.  "It's  too  soon  to 
tell,"  says  the  man  who  invests  billions 
of   dollars    in    the    media    industry 
for  mutual  funds,  educational  endow- 
ments, and  corporate  pensions.  As  for  the 
drop  in  media  and  technology  stocks  from 
their  autumn-1995  high,  "you  just  bear  the 
pain."  Meanwhile,  he  has  upped  his  8  per- 
cent of  America  Online  to  12  percent, 
backed  Barry  Diller  with  a  6  per- 
cent stake  in  Silver  King,  and  paid 
close  attention  to  this  year's  most 
troublesome  asset    his  investment 
in  Time  Warner.  /Jj 

Moreover:  We  may  have  under- 


estimated him  just  a  tad.  He's  in  real  tight 
(some  think  too  tight)  with  all  the  biggest 
media  players.  For  instance,  what  role  did 
Crawford,  who  controls  9  percent  of  Turner 
Broadcasting  and  9  percent  of  Time  Warner, 
play  in  the  merger  talks  in  Montana?  "I  was 
just  up  there-  my  wife  and  I  were  up  there- 
visiting  Ted  and  Jane,"  he  says  after  a  short, 
uncomfortable  pause.  "It  was  just  serendipi- 
ty. I  just  happened  to  be  in  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time." 
The  Year  Ahead:  ♦ 


Time  Warner 's  $6.5  billion 
acquisition  of  Turner  Broadcasting 
System  creates  a  precarious 
balancing  act  for,  top  to  bottom, 
TCI's  John  Malone  (a  major  TBS 
shareholder),  Time  Warner  chairman 
Jerry  Levin,  and  Ted  Turner.  The  kid 
with  the  butterfly  net,  Michael  Milken,  VV 
is  the  one  who  really  cleans  up, 
with  a  $50  million  "advisory"  fee. 
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pay  per  view  movies  every  night,  with  DIRECTV •  programming. 
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Get  the  best  of  satellite  TV  plus  AT&T  service  and  reliability.  Call  AT&T  and  get 

up  to  200  channels  of  movies,  sports*  and  entertainment  from  DIRECTV  and  USSB! 

Plus  all  the  latest  equipment,  and  professional  installation  arranged. 

Only  from  AT&T.  Only  for  AT&T  customers. 
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Chairman  and  C.E.O., 
America  Online. 
Last  Year's  Ranking:  25 
Since  Then:  It  just  keeps  growing  and  grow- 
ing. The  little  on-line  service  that  they  said 
couldn't  last  now  has  a  membership  of  more 
than  six  million,  estimated  revenues  of  $1.1 
billion  for  1996  (up  from  S394.5  million  in 
1995),  its  own  credit  card  (America  Online 
Visa),  and  faster  access  to  the  Internet,  cour- 
tesy of  technology  licensed  from  competitors 
Microsoft  and  Netscape.  It's  an  indication 
of  AOL's  reach  that  when  it  shut  down  for 
19  hours  on  August  7  the  news  made  the  front 
page  of  The  New  York  Times;  some  30  per- 
cent of  U.S.  households  on-line  now  get  to 
the  Net  courtesy  of  AOL.  making  it  the 
largest  gateway  in  the  country,  and  Case  is 
launching  a  service  in  Europe.  His  big  prob- 
lem is  "churning"— signing  up  2.3  million  new 
users  in  one  quarter  but  losing  1.4  million 
old  ones  during  the  same  period. 
Moreover:  Main  Street  may  love  AOL;  Wall 
Street's  ardor  is  far  cooler.  Share  prices,  which 
soared  from  $35  to  $70  between  January  and 
May  of  this  year,  dropped  to  nearly  $28  in  late 
July.  And  it  doesn't  look  good  when  a  num- 
ber of  AOL's  executives  dump  their  own 
shares.  The  company's  aggressive  accounting 
has  been  widely  criticized  (prompting  an  on- 
going investigation  by  the  FTC),  and  Case 
had  to  settle  an  embarrassing  class-action  suit 
brought  by  overcharged  subscribers.  He  also 
had  to  settle  his  own  divorce— the  reason,  he 
says,  why  575,000  of  his  own  shares  became 
available  over  the  last  12  months.  The  new 
woman  in  his  life  is  his  executive  V.P.  for  com- 
munications. 
The  Year  Ahead:  * 
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Chairman  and  C.E.O., 
MCI  Communications  Corporation. 
Last  Year's  Ranking:  22 
Since  Then:  MCI  posted  its  highest  income 
ever  and  extended  its  venture  with  British 
Telecom  to  create  a  private  global  Internet 
service  for  businesses.  Also,  Roberts  finally 
got  something  tangible  out  of  his  $2  billion 
investment  in  News  Corp.,  dragging  a  reluc- 


tant Murdoch  into  an  F.C.C.  auction  for  the 
last  remaining  U.S.  direct-broadcast  satellite 
slot,  which  cost  them  $682  million.  His  next 
challenge  is  Avantel,  MCI's  fiber-optic  joint 
venture  in  Mexico,  where  the  communica- 
tions market  is  being  opened  up  to  foreign 
competition. 

Moreover:  Roberts  talks  tough  and  proud 
about  MCImetro,  his  plan  to  wedge  his  way 
into  the  difficult  local  telephone  market, 
which  was  deregulated  by  the  Telecommuni- 
cations Act  of  1996.  He  isn't  talking  about 
the  S.E.C.  probe  of  Michael  Milken's  work 
on  MCI's  alliance  with  Murdoch,  but  "some- 
day I  will  have  a  lot  of  opinions  on  it."  No 
one  doubts  the  tenacity  of  Roberts  and  his 
crew;  long-distance  rivals  have  referred  to 
MCI  employees  as  "Shiites."  An  amateur  ma- 
gician who  likes  to  perform  tricks  around 
MCI  headquarters,  Roberts  hopes  he  can 
"make  AT&T  disappear." 
The  Year  Ahead:  I 
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Chairman.  Berkshire 
Hathaway  Inc. 
Last  Year's  Ranking:  29 
Since  Then:  Now  that  the  dust  of  the  Cap 
Cities  sale  has  settled,  America's  second- 
richest  man  is  left  holding  24  million  shares 
of  Disney  (worth  more  than  $1.5  billion). 
But  this  year  Buffett  made  news  more  for 
what  he  sold  than  for  what  he  bought.  Fend- 
ing off  the  threat  of  derivatives  based  on  his 
Berkshire  stock,  Buffett  issued  Baby  Berk- 
shire, or  Class  B,  shares  in  his  wildly  suc- 
cessful investment  company  for  $1,1 10  apiece 
(peanuts  compared  with  the  Class  A  price 
of  $33,000  a  share).  Should  you  have  bought? 
Not  according  to  Buffett,  who  declared  that 
his  stock  was  "selling  at  a  price  at  which  .  .  . 
I  would  not  consider  buying  it."  The  more 
he  bad-mouthed  it,  the  more  investors  want- 
ed it;  they  bought  $574  million  worth  of  Baby 
Berkshire,  five  times  what  Buffett  had 
planned  to  sell. 

Moreover:  When  you're  the  New  Establish- 
ment's undisputed  eminence  grise,  you  can  af- 
ford to  act  silly.  Buffett  and  his  wife,  Susie,  put 
on  Mickey  and  Minnie  outfits  and  serenaded 
departing  Cap  Cities  chairman  Tom  Murphy 
at  a  management  meeting  in  February.  "Try 
your  luck  /  With  the  duck  /  Bet  your  house  / 
On  the  mouse"  were  some  of  the  more  so- 
phisticated lyrics  set  to  the  tune  of  "It's  a 
Small.  Small  World."  Buffett  also  demonstrated 
his  skill  with  the  ukulele  at  Sun  Valley. 
The  Year  Ahead:  ■*- 
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Group  vice  president  of  applications  and 
content.  Microsoft  Corporation. 
Last  Year's  Ranking:  24 
Since  Then:  Myhrvold  guarded  his  prized 
position  as  Gates's  longtime  R&D  chief  and 
techno-visionary  (the  man  behind  such  ad- 
vances as  the  Talisman  3-D  chip  project)  while 
taking  on  a  bunch  of  vital  new  roles.  Now  he 
also  oversees  the  company's  $4-billion-a-year 
Applications  and  Content  Group,  as  well  as 
high-profile  ventures  including  MSNBC  and 
Slate,  and  has  been  handling  more  and  more 
of  the  kind  of  work  that  Gates  used  to  at- 
tend to  himself.  For  instance,  Myhrvold's 
group  negotiated  the  landmark  NBC  deal 
with  Robert  Wright  and  Wright's  boss,  G.E.'s 
notoriously  tough  Jack  Welch. 
Moreover:  Just  how  much  of  a  "foodie"  is 
Myhrvold?  He  moonlights  as  an  assistant  chef 
at  Rover's,  a  French  restaurant  in  Seattle, 
where  his  duties  include  deboning  rabbits; 
his  team  has  won  several  first-place  prizes  at 
the  world  championship  of  barbecue  in  Mem- 
phis; and  he  was  the  December  cover  boy 
for  Wine  Enthusiast  magazine.  He  even  pur- 
chased a  $5,000  Swiss  ice-cream-maker  for 
the  expansive  kitchen  in  the  new  house  he's 
building  on  Lake  Washington  near  Gates's 
conspicuous  construction. 
The  Year  Ahead:  f 


President. 
Comcast  Corporation. 
Last  Year's  Ranking:  30 
Since  Then:  Roberts  partnered  with  former 
Disney  executive  Rich  Frank  to  form  C3,  an 
L.A.-based  content  company  that  already  has 
several  network  programming  deals  in  the 
works.  With  the  competition  for  video  con- 
tent heating  up  in  the  past  year,  programming 
has  become  a  way  to  separate  the  men  from 
the  boys  in  the  cable  and  phone  businesses, 
and  Comcast.  America's  third-largest  cable 
company  (after  TCI  and  Time  Warner),  is 
duly  searching  for  media  companies  to  ac- 
quire. It  already  owns  QVC,  which  just  broke 
ground  on  a  new  $100  million  corporate 
headquarters  outside  Philadelphia,  including 
a  state-of-the-art  broadcast  facility  on  80 
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MAYBE  SHE'LL 
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MAYBE  you   don't  LIK! 
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MUTUAL 
FUNDS 


All  parents  dream  of  their  child  winning  a  college  scholarship. 

But,  obviously,  you  can't  count  on  it.  That's  why,  at  The  Hartford, 

we've  added  mutual  funds  to  our  existing  portfolio  of  investment  products.  They're  a  great  way 

o  plan  for  anything  from  a  second  home  to  a  college  tuition.  It's  also  reassuring  to  know  they're 

nanaged  by  Wellington  Management  Co.  and  The  Hartford  Investment  Management  Co.,  two 

rganizations  with  a  proven  record  of  success. 

So  if  you're  planning  your  child's  future,  look  to  The  Hartford.  After  that,  feel  free  to  invest 
n  an  outdoor  basketball  hoop. 


T  HARTFORD  MUTUAL  FUNDS  INC  ARE  UNDERWRITTEN  BY  HARTFORD  SECURITIES  DISTRIBUTION  COMPANY.  INC.  FOR  MORE  COMPLETE  INFORMATION. 
-ICLUDING  A  PROSPECTUS  PLEASE  CONTACT  HARTFORD  SECURITIES  DISTRIBUTION  COMPANY,  INC.  AT  1  800-862-6667 .  PLEASE  READ  IT  CAREFULLY  BEFOilE 
OU  INVEST  OR  SEND  MONEY 


No  One's 

Better 

Prepared  for 

Tomorrow. 


ITT  HARTFORD 


ISIT  OUR  web  site  AT  http://www.ilthartford.com 
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acres  of  woodland.  The  800.000  cable  cus- 
tomers Comcast  bought  from  E.  W.  Scripps 
for  $1.57  billion  are  a  ready  outlet,  and 
Roberts  has  already  announced  a  new  cable 
channel  for  his  hometown  teams,  the  Philadel- 
phia Flyers  and  76ers.  purchased  in  March 
for  S250  million.  Betting  on  the  long-promised 
cable  modem,  which  will  allow  for  two-way 
cable  communication,  Roberts  also  acquired 
14  percent  of  the  TCI-Kleiner  Perkins 
©Home  interactive-cable  venture. 
Moreover:  He's  w/w-competitive— even  dur- 
ing games  at  company  gatherings  it's  all  about 
winning— and,  at  37,  he's  one  of  the  youngest 
on  this  list.  But  Roberts  is  still  learning  about 
the  Hollywood  pace— one  entertainment  ex- 
ecutive recently  tracked  him  down  at  the  fish 
store  with  the  kids  by  ferreting  out  the  num- 
ber for  Roberts's  wife's  mobile  phone. 
The  Year  Ahead:  * 
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President, 
the  Walt  Disney  Company. 
Last  Year's  Ranking:  15 
Since  Then:  The  49-year-old  Ovitz  has  gone 
from  ruling  his  privately  held.  I.  M.  Pei-de- 
signed  Creative  Artists  Agency  fortress  on 
Wilshire  Boulevard  to  playing  "Little  Mike" 
on  Eisner's  back  lot;  his  brand  of  unctuous 
hardball  has  left  a  few  scuff  marks  on  Disney's 
squeaky-clean,  publicly  traded  image.  After 
Ovitz  and  Cap  Cities/ABC  president  Robert 
Iger  started  wooing  NBC  programming  exec- 
utive Jamie  Tarses  to  run  ABC  Entertainment, 
the  heavy-handed  courtship  became  a  public- 
relations  nightmare.  The  specter  was  raised 
of  Tarses  charging  NBC's  West  Coast  .presi- 
dent, Don  Ohlmeyer,  with  sexual  harassment 
if  she  was  not  let  out  of  her  contract;  Ohlmey- 
er smelled  Ovitz's  handiwork  and  told  Time 
that  Disney's  president  was  "the  Anti-christ." 
Moreover:  Ovitz.  is  spending  a  lot  of  time 
with  his  eyes  on  the  Far  East,  ostensibly  to 
expand  Disney's  fledgling  interests  there.  Put 
that  together  with  the  widespread  assumption 
that  he  and  Eisner  are  at  loggerheads  and  you 
have  fertile  ground  for  rumors  that  Ovitz  will 
be  running  Sony's  studio  by  early  next  year. 
(Other  sources  predict  that  the  job  will  go 
to  Stanley  Jaffe,  pointing  out  that  Ovitz  is 
the  guy  who  got  Sony  into  its  current  Hol- 
lywood mess  in  the  first  place.)  Be  patient- 
all  will  be  told.  Eisner  has  written  a  book  with 
Tony  Schwartz,  and  Ovitz  has  authorized  a 
biography,  by  Robert  Slater,  to  be  published 
by  Irwin  Professional. 
The  Year  Ahead:  •*- 


Chairmen  and  co-CE.O.  's, 

Warner  Bros. 
Last  Year's  Ranking:  31 
Since  Then:  After  Time  Warner  chairman 
Gerald  Levin  stuck  Michael  Fuchs's  head  on 
a  pike  last  November,  Daly  and  Semel,  who 
have  ruled  Warner  Bros,  for  more  than  15 
years,  added  the  Warner  Music  Group  to  their 
list  of  satrapies  (Warner  Bros.  TV,  the  130-plus 
Warner  retail  stores,  and  the  studio  itself,  with 
a  combined  revenue  estimated  at  $10  billion). 
After  T.W.  absorbs  Turner.  New  Line  Cine- 
ma, Castle  Rock  Entertainment,  and  Turner 
Pictures  will  also  fall  under  their  purview.  And 
when  Daly  and  Semel  put  president  of  world- 
wide production  Bruce  Berman  out  to  pas- 
ture in  March,  they  filled  his  job  with  a  40- 
and-under  homage  to  themselves:  Lorenzo  Di 
Bonaventura,  a  Harvard-educated  East  Coast 
transplant,  and  Bill  Gerber.  a  Hollywood  kid 
who  plays  golf  with  Clint  Eastwood. 
Moreover:  After  an  acrimonious  1994  divorce 
in  which  Daly's  first  wife  forced  him  to  divulge 
details  about  his  $31-million-plus  compensa- 
tion package  and  then  quickly  shacked  up  with 
Los  Angeles's  slightly  more  visible  new  may- 
or, Richard  Riordan,  the  Warner  Bros,  chair- 
man married  former  Marvin  Hamlisch  para- 
mour Carole  Bayer  Sager  this  summer.  As  a 
wedding  gift,  the  new  First  Lady  of  Warner 
Bros,  gave  her  husband  one  of  J.F.K.'s  fabled 
rocking  chairs.  (Price  tag:  $435,500.) 
The  Year  Ahead:  4 


Partner.  Kleiner  Perkins 
Caufield  &  Byers. 

Last  Year's  Ranking:  21 
Since  Then:  The  dean  of  Silicon  Valley  mon- 
eymen  watched  as  the  value  of  his  firm's  $5  mil- 
lion venture  investment  in  Netscape  rose  to  well 
over  $400  million.  He  spearheaded  a  Java  soft- 
ware development  consortium,  persuaded 
TCI's  John  Malone,  Comcast's  Brian  Roberts, 
and  the  Cox  cable  company  all  to  purchase 
stakes  in  the  cable-Internet-service  provider 
©Home,  and  got  his  partner  and  friend 
William  Randolph  Hearst  III,  scion  of  the  Old 
Media  publishing  empire,  to  serve  as  ©Home's 
founding  C.E.O.  A  close  adviser  to  New  Es- 


tablishment techies  such  as  Jim  Clark,  Scott 
McNealy,  and  Scott  Cook,  Doerr  presides  over 
a  tightly  knit  Japanese-style  keiretsu  of  the 
scores  of  companies  his  firm  has  financed. 
Moreover:  Doerr's  friends  doubt  he  owns 
more  than  two  neckties,  and  he  often  answers 
his  own  office  phone  after  midnight.  But  his 
influence  is  palpable.  After  Doerr  began  hold- 
ing breakfast  meetings  at  Buck's,  in  the  red- 
wood forests  near  Palo  Alto,  the  restaurant 
became  Silicon  Valley's  newest  power  spot— 
"the  nerd  version  of  the  Four  Seasons,"  as  a 
fellow  venture  capitalist  described  it. 
The  Year  Ahead:  * 


Founder,  Lucasfilm. 
Last  Year's  Ranking:  40 
Since  Then:  Lucas's  special- effects  house,  In- 
dustrial Light  &  Magic,  sustained  its  reputa- 
tion as  Hollywood's  secret  weapon,  serving 
up  the  wizardry  critical  to  monster  hits  such 
as  Jumanji,  Twister,  and  Mission:  Impossible, 
while  his  string  of  top-selling  computer  video 
games  helped  inspire  his  friend  Spielberg's 
software  push  at  DreamWorks  SKG.  Lucas 
also  created  an  early  buzz  over  the  upcom- 
ing theatrical  release  of  retouched  and  en- 
hanced "Special  Editions"  of  his  three  Star 
Wars  films.  And  he  watched  as  Pixar,  the 
long-struggling  software  firm  he  sold  to  pal 
Steve  Jobs  for  a  mere  $10  million,  finally  hit 
it  big  when  its  animated  breakthrough,  Toy 
Story,  was  released  by  Disney. 
Moreover:  Reclusive  and  aloof,  Lucas  runs 
his  far-reaching  empire  only  one  day  a  week, 
then  sequesters  himself  to  toil  on  scripts  for 
the  second  of  his  Star  Wars  trilogies.  He's 
already  worked  out  the  plots,  but  the  first  in- 
stallment of  this  new  series— once  planned  for 
1997,  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  original— is 
nowhere  in  sight. 
The  Year  Ahead:  H 


President  and  C.E.O. ,  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 
Last  Year's  Ranking:  None 
Since  Then:  Brash  and  outspoken,  but  long 
overlooked  because  of  the  inscrutable  geeki- 
ness  of  his  business  (computers  and  software 
for  the  science  and  technology  worlds),  Mc- 
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Nealy  finally  secured  his  place  in  the  lime- 
light. He  cashed  in  on  the  Internet  boom, 
sparking  a  remarkable  resurgence  for  Sun, 
which  is  the  leading  supplier  of  computers 
that  host  sites  on  the  World  Wide  Web.  The 
stock  tripled  in  six  months.  And  has  there 
been  enough  hype  about  Java.  Sun's  software- 
programming  language  that  allows  users  to 
run  interactive  applications  on  the  Internet? 
(In  August,  John  Doerr  pulled  together  a 
power  consortium,  including  Sun  Microsys- 
tems, TCI,  Netscape.  Oracle,  IBM,  and  Com- 
cast, to  back  a  S100  million  "Java  Fund." 
which  would  support  software  start-ups  using 
Java.)  Basking  in  Wall  Street's  approbation. 
McNealy  reportedly  made  a  takeover  offer 
for  the  long-struggling  Apple  Computer,  then 
walked  away  from  the  negotiating  table  rather 
than  budge  from  his  $3  billion  lowball  bid. 
Moreover:  The  preppy  son  of  Detroit  auto  aris- 
tocracy (his  father  was  vice-chairman  of  Amer- 
ican Motors),  McNealy  grew  up  absorbing  busi- 
ness savvy  from  family  dinner  guests,  including 
Lee  Iacocca.  Like  rival  Gates,  this  arrogant 
prodigy  has  settled  into  the  rites  of  fatherhood 
(son  Maverick  was  born  last  December),  but, 
at  41,  he's  the  same  beer-drinking,  bucktoothed 
hockey  and  golf  amateur  he  was  in  his  college 
days  at  Harvard.  Still  true  to  Detroit,  he  drives 
Cadillacs  and  is  fond  of  tough-guy  epigrams 
such  as  "Eat  lunch  or  be  lunch." 
The  Year  Ahead:  ♦ 


No 


30 


Founder,  Bloomberg  L.R 
Last  Year's  Ranking:  33 
Since  Then:  He  finally  stopped  forcing  his 
customers  to  buy  his  terminals  if  they  want- 
ed to  get  the  Bloomberg  Financial  Markets 
service.  Why?  "The  pace  of  hardware  devel- 
opment is  starting  to  outrun  our  ability  to 
build  our  own,  and  I  want  to  take  advantage 
of  other  people's  efforts."  His  business  grew 
30  percent— this  year's  revenue  will  be  $850 
million— but  he  doesn't  want  to  go  public. 
"I  don't  need  the  money.  Everything  that 
comes  in  I  give  away  anyway."  (Indeed,  he 
gave  S55  million  to  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity and  $3  million  to  Harvard  University.) 
He  also  launched  Bloomberg  Press,  which 
includes  the  Bloomberg  Personal  Bookshelf 
and  the  Bloomberg  Professional  Library,  as 
well  as  expanding  his  TV  operation  into  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  South  America. 
Moreover:  Bloomberg  is  openly,  some  might 
say  loutishly,  reluctant  to  commit  to  his  cur- 
rent girlfriend,  a  flame-haired  novelist  with 
whom  he  has  been  involved  for  four  years. 


When  he  took  his  17-year-old  daughter  on  a 
business  trip  to  South  Korea,  China,  Japan, 
and  Hong  Kong,  he  managed  to  fix  her  up 
with  a  date  in  every  city. 
The  Year  Ahead:  X 


Chairman,  Netscape  Communications  Corp. 
Last  Year's  Ranking:  18 
Since  Then:  Locked  in  a  battle  with  Micro- 
soft for  Internet  dominance,  Netscape  has  tak- 
en on  1,300  employees  in  its  first  two  years  and 
started  a  new  company,  Navio,  to  build  its  soft- 
ware into  phones,  TVs,  and  other  appliances. 
But  going  head-to-head  with  Gates  is  a  tough 
proposition,  as  Clark  recently  pointed  out  in  a 
complaint  to  the  Justice  Department  accusing 
Microsoft  of  potential  anti-trust  violations.  Af- 
ter founding  two  blockbuster  companies,  Net- 
scape and  Silicon  Graphics,  Clark  is  leaving  the 
day-to-day  management  of  Netscape  to  veter- 
an C.E.O.  Jim  Barksdale  while  he  launches 
Healtheon,  an  on-line  health-care  service. 
Moreover:  He  grew  up  poor  in  Texas,  where 
his  father  abandoned  the  family.  Though 
Clark  is  now  worth  nearly  a  billion  dollars  af- 
ter Netscape's  blockbuster  1995  I. P.O.  stock 
sale,  he  reportedly  refuses  to  give  any  mon- 
ey to  his  septuagenarian  dad,  who  subsists 
on  meager  Social  Security  payments  in  a 
small-town  nursing  home. 
The  Year  Ahead:  •*■ 
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Chairman  and  C.E.O. . 
MCA  Inc. 
Last  Year's  Ranking:  26 
Since  Then:  When  Biondi  walks,  Wall  Street 
listens.  Viacom's  stock  dropped  35/»  on  the 
January  day  Sumner  Redstone  fired  him, 
while  Seagram's  jumped  VA  on  April  23,  when 
Edgar  Bronfman  Jr.  hired  him  to  run  MCA. 
His  five-year  contract  at  MCA  is  estimated 
to  be  worth  $76  million— which  means  that 
he  can  shop  for  an  L.A.  house  in  Michael 
Ovitz's  neighborhood.  Sure,  Biondi  was  Bronf- 
man's third  choice,  after  Diller  and  Ovitz,  and 
MCA  is  a  smaller  pond  than  Viacom,  but  he's 
paired  with  MCA  president  Ron  Meyer,  who 
has  locked  up  creative  talent  including  Sylves- 
ter Stallone,  Demi  Moore,  and  Danny  De- 
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Michael  Fuchs,  once  seen  as  heir  apparent  to  the 
Time  Warner  empire,  finds  that  gravity 
sucks;  the  combined  weight  of  Warner  Bros.  co-C.E,0.'s 
Bob  Daly  and  Terry  Semel  helps  fling  him 
into  professional  limbo. 


Vito.  And  Biondi  has  already  topped  Via- 
com's deal  with  German  media  mogul  Leo 
Kirch:  MCA  sold  its  programming  to  Kirch 
and  Kirch's  competitor  the  RTL  broadcast 
group,  for  an  estimated  S2.5  billion. 
Moreover:  Though  his  severance  package  was 
worth  $15  million,  the  notoriously  thrifty 
Biondi  got  Viacom  to  reimburse  him  $4,325 
for  a  security  system  he  had  installed  at  his 
vacation  home  on  Martha's  Vineyard. 
The  Year  Ahead:  1 


No. 
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Executive  vn  e president 
of  worldwide  sales  and  support. 
Microsoft  Cor  pan  ition. 
Last  Year's  Ranking:  None 
Since  Then:  Gates's  charismatic  troop  mar- 
shal toned  his  marketing  muscles  at  Procter 
&  Gamble,  pushing  brands  such  as  Duncan 


18 


Hines  Brownies  and  Moist  'n  Easy  Snack 
Cake.  Then  he  attended  Stanford  Business 
School,  dropping  out  in  1980  when  Gates 
lured  him  away  to  become  the  third  Micro- 
soft billionaire  (Paul  Allen  is  the  other).  He 
globe-trotted  through  1996— Singapore,  Hong 
Kong.  Kuala  Lumpur.  Paris,  London— as  the 
point  man  in  Microsoft's  drive  to  dominate 
foreign  markets,  and  rallied  the  sales  force 
for  the  all-out  war  against  Netscape.  His  goal 
is  to  knock  Netscape's  Navigator  Web  brows- 
er from  its  dominant  position  in  the  market 
and  replace  it  with  Microsoft's  Internet  Ex- 
plorer; Netscape  is  charging  that  Microsoft's 
sales  tactics  are  anti-competitive. 
Moreover:  Like  Sun's  Scott  McNealy,  Ball- 
mer grew  up  in  a  Detroit  suburb  as  the  son 
of  an  auto  executive.  Married  to  one  of  Mi- 
crosoft's former  outside  PR.  executives,  he 
was  best  man  at  Gates's  wedding  to  Melin- 
da  French  in  1994.  While  Gates  remains  Har- 
vard's most  famous  dropout.  Ballmer  has  the 
distinction  of  serving  as  one  of  the  universi- 
ty's overseers,  and  some  think  his  ties  to  col- 
lege chum  Al  Gore  may  have  eased  anti-trust 
pressure  against  Microsoft. 
The  Year  Ahead:  X 


No 


34 
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Chairman, 
the  Paul  Allen  Group. 
Last  Year's  Ranking:  23 
Since  Then:  Allen  tapped  into  the  billions 
he  made  as  Microsoft  co-founder  to  expand 
his  playground  on  all  fronts— sports,  enter- 
tainment, software,  philanthropy.  Fresh  from 
investing  $500  million  in  DreamWorks  SKG, 
he  met  with  Gerald  Levin  and  Edgar  Bronf- 
man Jr.  to  mull  the  possibility  of  buying  Sea- 
gram's 15  percent  stake  in  Time  Warner.  He 
also  acquired  an  option  to  buy  the  Seattle  Sea- 
hawk  football  franchise  for  a  rumored  rec- 
ord $200  million,  and  opened  the  Rose  Gar- 
den, a  $262  million  high-tech  arena  for  his 
basketball  team,  the  Portland  Trail  Blazers. 
Moreover:  Despite  his  shyness,  he  hosted 
David  Geffen,  Carrie  Fisher,  Darryl  Han- 
nah. Peter  Gabriel,  and  Eric  Idle,  among  oth- 
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ers,  at  a  bash  during  the  Cannes  film  festi- 
val. His  guests  were  shuttled  transatlantically 
on  his  personal  757  to  and  from  the  villa 
he  owns  in  Cap  Ferrat,  near  Cannes.  Allen 
is  a  performer  himself— an  avid  guitarist  with 
a  masterly  knowledge  of  Jimi  Hendrix  riffs, 
he  plays  late-night  jam  sessions  at  comput- 
er confabs  such  as  Esther  Dyson's.  He  also 
donates  money  to  the  far-out  seti  (Search 
for  Extra-Terrestrial  Intelligence)  Institute, 
the  real-life  alien  seekers  featured  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Independence  Day.  But  he  looked 
like  the  Grinch  in  August,  when  The  New- 
York  Times  reported  that  he  was  evicting  a 
kids'  summer  camp  in  order  to  build  him- 
self a  football-field-size  mansion  on  Sperry 
Peninsula— the  387-acre  chunk  of  Lopez  Is- 
land, off  the  coast  of  Washington,  that  he  re- 
cently purchased  for  $8  million.  Among  the 
alumni  of  Camp  Nor'wester:  Bill  Gates's  late 
mother,  Mary. 
The  Year  Ahead:  ■*■ 


President  and  C.E.O..  NBC. 

Last  Year's  Ranking:  None 
Since  Then:  Despite  overwhelming  criticism 
of  NBC's  jingoistic,  sometimes  mawkish  Olym- 
pics coverage,  the  Jesuit-educated  Wright  is 
looking  more  and  more  brilliant.  Everything 
he  talked  about  in  the  late  80s,  when  he  was 
being  written  off  as  a  bean -counting  lawyer- 
diversification,  cost  control,  and  developing 
cable,  video,  and  CD-rom  outlets— has  be- 
come standard  practice.  His  investments  in 
A&E,  Bravo,  AMC.  and  Court  TV  have  all 
proved  solid.  He  has  wrapped  up  practical- 
ly every  sports  event  that  Fox  doesn't  have 
(golf,  N.B.A.  basketball,  tennis,  and  college 
football  and  basketball),  CNBCs  ratings  are 
improving,  and  MSNBC's  launch  is  a  criti- 
cal success.  Under  NBC  News  president  An- 
drew Lack,  the  network's  prime-time  lineup- 
including  such  hits  as  Friends.  Seinfeld.  Mad 
About  You,  Frasier.  and  NewsRadio— and 
maybe  even  its  evening  news  should  lead  the 
ratings  this  year. 

Moreover:  The  cuts  have  stopped  for  the 
time  being.  But  the  man  who  implemented 
them  (and  who  some  think  is  a  likely  heir 
to  Jack  Welch,  chairman  and  C.E.O.  of 
NBC's  parent  company,  General  Electric) 
is  still  more  feared  than  revered.  Wright  has 
been  known  to  lash  out  at  executives,  once 
calling  his  station  managers  "'a  corporate 
embarrassment"  at  an  NBC  conference-in 
front  of  their  spouses. 
The  Year  Ahead:  ♦ 


Chairman  andC.E.O..  NeXT; 
chairman  and  C.E.O..  Pixar  Animation  Studios. 

Last  Year's  Ranking:  41 
Since  Then:  Following  the  box-office  ex- 
plosion of  Pixar's  Toy  Story,  Jobs  took  his 
company  public  to  cheers  from  a  mesmerized 
Wall  Street,  becoming  an  instant  billionaire, 
on  paper  at  least.  He  is  mulling  taking  pub- 
lic his  main  interest,  the  teetering  NeXT  soft- 
ware firm,  which  is  moving  into  on-line  ap- 
plications. Jobs  also  plotted  with  buddy  Larry 
Ellison  to  bid  for  Apple— the  company  he 
co-founded  and  then  lost— but  backed  off. 
Moreover:  He's  charismatic  and  hypnotic, 
but  perhaps  too  much  so,  say  former  fol- 
lowers who  "drank  the  Kool-Aid"  and  later 
clashed  with  the  mercurial  entrepreneur.  (In- 
terestingly, one  of  Jobs's  early  backers  and 
board  members  at  NeXT  was  the  equally  mer- 
curial Ross  Perot.)  Long  the  dashing  young 
bachelor  heartthrob,  Jobs  has  settled  down 
with  wife  Laurene,  whom  he  met  when  he  ad- 
dressed her  class  at  the  Stanford  Business 
School,  and  they  are  raising  three  children, 
including  a  teenage  daughter  born  out  of  wed- 
lock to  one  of  Jobs's  former  girlfriends. 
The  Year  Ahead:  ■*• 
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Editor  in  chief.  Time  Inc. 

Last  Year's  Ranking:  39 
Since  Then:  Pearlstine's  had  a  busy  year  in- 
stalling new  editors  (Walter  Isaacson  and  Bill 
Colson)  at  Time  and  Sports  Illustrated,  abol- 
ishing the  L.A.-based  Time  Publishing  Ven- 
tures, moving  all  development  to  New  York, 
chatting  with  the  folks  over  at  Turner,  and 
creating  a  Web  site  (AHPolitics)  with  CNN. 
His  portfolio  expanded  to  include  the  financial 
side  of  Time  Inc.'s  international  operations 
as  well  as  editorial  content,  though  the  man 
who  once  said  that  "budgets  are  for  wimps" 
clearly  prefers  columns  of  prose  to  columns 
of  figures.  He  reads  many  of  the  stories  that 
go  into  Time  prior  to  publication,  and  he  met 
with  Calvin  Trillin  and  Richard  Holbrooke  be- 
fore they  signed  their  contracts  as  contributors. 
Moreover:  In  a  gesture  that  recalled  Time's 
glory  days.  Pearlstine  and  Time  Warner  chair- 
man Jerry  Levin  led  a  delegation  of  45  top 


American  executives  (including  C.E.O.  types 
from  such  companies  as  General  Motors, 
Philip  Morris,  and  Rockwell)  on  a  deluxe, 
round-the-globe  tour,  with  stops  in  Cuba,  Rus- 
sia, India,  Vietnam,  and  Hong  Kong.  They 
talked  with  Fidel  Castro  over  martinis  and 
oysters,  and  received  a  private  briefing  from 
C.I.A.  director  John  Deutch.  The  Cold  War 
may  be  over,  but  the  Information  Age  bat- 
tles have  just  begun:  When  Pearlstine  spoke 
at  Spotlight,  Denise  Caruso's  interactive  me- 
dia conference  at  the  Ritz-Carlton,  Laguna 
Niguel,  he  was  asked  who  he  saw  as  his  ma- 
jor competition.  "Microsoft,"  he  replied. 
The  Year  Ahead:  X 


No. 


Co-founder,  Dream  Works  SKG. 
Last  Year's  Ranking:  34 
Since  Then:  Enough  with  the  Simba  analo- 
gies. DreamWorks  general  contractor  Katz- 
enberg  (who  has  $33  million  tied  up  in  the 
partnership)  filed  a  $250  million  lawsuit 
against  Disney,  claiming  that  he  didn't  get  his 
share  of  the  profits  for  overseeing  Disney's 
movie  lineup,  including  animated  blockbusters 
such  as  Tlte  Lion  King.  With  DreamWorks' 
first  animated  movie  and  several  star-driven 
TV  shows  in  production,  the  market  will  soon 
decide  whether  it  was  Tinker  Bell's  magic 
wand  or  Katzenberg's  hands-on  management 
that  made  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  Aladdin,  and 
Pocahontas  into  parent-child  events. 
Moreover:  Will  DreamWorks  be  made  or 
broken  on  Katzenberg's  back?  The  studio 
doesn't  appear  to  be  a  top  priority  for  Spiel- 
berg, and  Geffen  is  already  said  to  be  chaf- 
ing at  his  workload.  If  Jeffrey  gets  left  hold- 
ing the  bag,  though,  it  will  be  because  he's 
just  that  kind  of  guy.  Last  year  he  went  on 
safari  in  Africa  equipped  with  a  satellite 
phone,  so  that  he  could  spend  an  hour  or  so  i 
every  morning  dialing  L.A. 
The  Year  Ahead:  ■*■ 
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Independent  investor. 
Last  Year's  Ranking:  27 
Since  Then:  The  "unemployed"  communi- 
cations visionary  has  been  working  on  several 
projects,  including  his  fiber-optic  company, 
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Nextlink,  the  renovation  of  his  Nextel  two- 
way  radio  system,  and  Teledesic,  his  satellite 
venture  with  Bill  Gates,  which  received  clear- 
ances from  the  World  Radio  Conference  and 
the  F.C.C.  that  moved  it  significantly  closer 
to  full  licensing.  Now  McCaw  has  to  sell  the 
universe  on  his  notion  of  "fiber  in  the  sky." 
where  you  could  stand  in  the  middle  of  the 
Gobi  Desert  with  a  cellular  phone  and  be 
connected  to  the  world.  "I'm  skeptical  about 
Teledesic,"  says  one  industry  bigwig,  "and  the 
only  thing  that  makes  me  have  any  hope  is 
that  Craig  McCaw  is  behind  it." 
Moreover:  The  shy,  inscrutable  entrepreneur 
must  be  horrified  by  the  publicity  over  his 
messy  split  from  Wendy,  his  wife  of  22  years. 
Certainly  shareholders  might  be  spooked  by 
the  effect  a  divorce  could  have  on  McCaw's 
estimated  net  worth  of  $1  billion  (including 
an  island  off  the  coast  of  British  Columbia), 
since  Washington  is  a  community-property 
state.  McCaw  may  have  an  easier  time  free- 
ing Willy  than  freeing  himself;  he  is  spear- 
heading a  foundation  to  return  Keiko  the 
whale,  who  is  currently  being  "rehabilitated" 
in  a  Newport,  Oregon,  aquarium,  to  the 
ocean.  Meanwhile,  Wendy  McCaw.  who  may 
soon  be  quite  a  power  in  her  own  right,  has 
been  dating  Milken  associate  Robert  Fell. 
The  Year  Ahead:  X 
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President,  EDventure 
Holdings;  chairwoman,  Electronic  Frontier 
Foundation. 
Last  Year's  Ranking:  42 
Since  Then:  Dyson  assumed  the  leadership 
of  the  San  Francisco-based  Electronic  Fron- 
tier Foundation,  a  struggling  civil-libertarian 
activist  group,  and  gave  it  a  central  place  in 
the  political  and  legal  battles  against  censor- 
ship in  cyberspace.  She  also  crusaded  against 
the  Communications  Decency  Act,  whose 
constitutionality  will  be  decided  later  this  year 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  is  on  the  verge 
of  signing  a  blockbuster  book  deal  for  her 
reflections  on  the  digital  revolution. 
Moreover:  Making  millions  hasn't  changed 
Dyson's  lifestyle  much  She  still  lives  in  the 
same  fifth-story  walk-up  studio  apartment  in 
Greenwich  Village  that  she  moved  into  two 
decades  ago,  and  she's  been  known  to  receive 
visitors  barefoot  at  her  paper-strewn  Man- 
hattan office.  Footwear  is  not  her  strong  suit. 
Having  forgotten  to  pack  one  shoe,  she  spoke 
at  the  Russian  Internet  Technology  Center 
in  a  shoe  and  a  sneaker— with  great  aplomb. 
The  Year  Ahead:  ♦ 
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Chairman,  Walt  Disney  Studios. 
Last  Year's  Ranking:  None 
Since  Then:  Though  the  easygoing  48-year- 
old  former  director  once  declared  himself  a 
"maverick  who  rails  against  institutions,"  he 
now  wields  considerable  power  at  the  unique- 
ly institutional  Disney  Company.  Roth  walked 
away  from  Disney's  April  reorganization  with 
territory  he  is  said  to  have  made  it  very  clear 
he  wanted— the  television  production  and  an- 
imation branches  as  well  as  the  hugely  prof- 
itable home-video  division.  He  reiterated  his 
1994  decision  to  cut  production  at  his  various 
fiefdoms— Hollywood.  Touchstone,  and  Walt 
Disney  Pictures— where  he  was  responsible 
for  more  films  over  the  last  two  years  than 
any  other  studio  chief. 
Moreover:  Respected  by  the  creative  com- 
munity. Roth  has  worked  hard  at  wooing  tal- 
ent such  as  John  Travolta  and  Robert  Red- 
ford  and  was  assured  that  the  arrival  of 
Michael  Ovitz,  his  friend  and  agent  of  20 
years,  as  his  nominal  boss  would  not  chal- 
lenge his  pre-eminence  in  that  realm.  Old 
habits  die  hard,  though,  and  Ovitz  has  been 
seen  lunching  with  erstwhile  clients  such  as 
Sean  Connery  and  Kevin  Costner  in  the  Ro- 
tunda, the  executive  dining  room  in  the  Team 
Disney  Building. 
The  Year  Ahead:  •*■ 
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On  hiatus 
Last  Year's  Ranking:  36 
Since  Then:  The  new  year  saw  Fuchs  re- 
evaluating his  life  after  being  unceremoniously 
relieved  of  his  positions  as  chairman  of  HBO 
and  chairman  and  C.E.O.  of  Warner  Music. 
After  20  years  of  manic  deal-making,  the  one- 
time heir  apparent  to  the  Time  Warner  em- 
pire suddenly  had  time  on  his  hands.  Factor 
in  his  50th  birthday,  in  March,  and  you're 
looking  at  a  man  who  was  forced  to  take 
stock.  Has  he  changed?  You  be  the  judge,  but 
bear  this  in  mind:  the  man  who  hadn't  had  a 
physical  in  10  years  made  it  his  goal  in  '96 
to  get  back  down  to  his  high-school  weight 
(168  pounds).  By  the  spring  he  had  done  it. 
Moreover:  Despite  rumors  that  he  is  about 
to  replace  Alan  Levine  at  Sony,  Fuchs  is  ad- 


amant that  he  will  see  the  year  out  before 
making  any  business  move.  Refusing  to  ad- 
mit to  anxiety,  he  claims  that  he's  enjoying 
himself  and  that  when  he  gets  back  in  the 
game  he'll  go  for  smaller,  more  entrepre- 
neurial deals.  "I  will  never  be  as  obstinate 
or  have  as  narrow  a  perspective  as  I  did  when 
I  was  on  that  job,"  he  says  chattily  from  the 
Beverly  Hills  Hotel.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
was  in  Sun  Valley  this  summer  for  his  fourth 
conference,  and  reports  that  he  was  inundated 
with  money  managers  coming  up  saying 
they'd  love  to  back  him.  As  he  put  it  him- 
self, after  his  ouster,  "The  Michael  Fuchses 
of  the  world  don't  grow  on  trees." 
The  Year  Ahead:  4 
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Co-chairmen,  Miramax  Films. 
Last  Year's  Ranking:  None 
Since  Then:  These  tough-talking  sons  of  a 
Queens  housewife  (named  Miriam)  and  a  di- 
amond broker  (named  Max)  have  single- 
handedly  brought  Art  House  to  Our  House 
thanks  to  The  Piano,  The  Crying  Game,  Pulp 
Fiction,  and  Trainspotting.  As  chubby,  sex- 
crazed  adolescents,  the  inseparable  broth- 
ers wandered  into  Francois  Truffaut's  The 
400  Blows  under  the  misguided  impression 
it  was  a  soft-porn  film.  The  account  of  youth- 
ful alienation  transformed  them,  and  in  1979 
the  two  college  dropouts  launched  their 
Tribeca-based  product  ion -and-distribut  ion 
company,  which  was  purchased  by  Disney 
for  $80  million  in  1993,  currently  releases 
about  35  films  a  year  (more  than  most  stu- 
dios), and  has  won  17  Academy  Awards.  A 
book-and-record  division  is  up  and  running. 
their  own  magazine,  Bluff,  is  in  the  offing, 
they  just  nabbed  the  rights  to  Rent,  and  Mar- 
vin's Room  is  due  out  in  December.  After 
some  speculation  that  DreamWorks  (more 
specifically,  their  friend  Jeffrey  Katzenberg) 
was  trying  to  steal  the  Weinsteins  away,  Eis- 
ner locked  them  into  seven-year  employment 
contracts  this  past  May. 
Moreover:  The  chain-smoking  Harvey,  who 
is  fond  of  wearing  clip-on  suspenders  over 
a  polo  shirt,  generates  more  column  inches 
than  most  movie  stars,  whether  it's  for 
watching  a  satellite  feed  of  the  Knicks  with 
Spike  Lee  in  Cannes,  escorting  Sharon  Stone 
to  an  AmFAR  benefit,  or  inviting  Julia  Rob- 
erts into  his  shoebox-size  office  to  discuss 
her  sultry  rendition  of  an  erotic  Pablo  Neru- 
da  poem  for  the  //  Postino  sound  track. 
The  Year  Ahead:  tf 
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i  1888,  Daimler  built  the  engine  for 
ie  first  gasoline-powered  internal 
ombustion  flying  machine.  Today, 
'e're  still  making  flying  news-in  fact, 
i  one  test,  Road  &  Track  heralded 
te  C280  Sport  as  the  "best  automatic 
Dorts  sedan.'"* 


As  you  cruise  along,  you  can't  help  but  marvel  at  how  a  3,000-plus-pound 
machine  can  seemingly  soar  just  above  the  highway.  But  then,  this  isn't  just  any 
car-heck,  it's  your  new  souped  up  Mercedes-Benz  C280  Sport.  And  with 
194  horsepower,  faster-ratio  steering,  a  stiffer  suspension,  and  low-profile  tires  on 
7-inch-wide  alloy  wheels,  no  wonder  it  really  flies.  It's  just  what  you'd  expect 
from  the  company  that  powered  one  of  the  first  flying  machines.  And  imagine, 
all  this  without  a  pilot's  license.  Now  if  you  could  just  get  frequent  flier  miles. 


an  additional  $790,  you  too  can  get  the 
0  Sport  and  fly  in  first  class  with  leather 
olstery  and  sport  front  seats.  For  more 
rmation,  call  1-800-FOR-MERCEDES. 


pre  our  Web  site,  http://www.usa.mercedes-benz.com. 
*  for  .i  C230  excludes  $595  transportation  charge,  all  taxes,  title/documentary  fees,  registration,  tags,  dealer  prep  charges,  insurance,  optional  equipment,  certificate 
ropliance  or  non-compliance  fees,  and  finance  charges.  Sport  package  available  only  on  C280.  C280  shown  al  MSRP  of  $37,880  includes  optiona1  metallic  paint,  sunroof, 
port  package.  Sport  package  adds:  monochromatic  body  trim,  performance  tirei,  soort-tuned  suspension,  sport  steering  wheel  with  telescoping  column,  sport-style 
xtrim  and  shift  knob,  leather  upholstery  and  sport  front  seats.  Prices  may  va.y  by  deale:  fCar«  K  rtted  5,'96-BMW  328i,  Mercedes-Ben;  C280  Sport,  and  Volvo  850R. 
6  Mercedes-Benz  of  North  America,  Inc.,  Montvale,  N.J.,  Member  of  the  Daimler-Benz  Grci.'p 


The  C-Class  starting 
at  $30,450* 
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America  Online's  Steve  Case 

gets  an  earful,  as  AT&T 

C.E.O.  Robert  Allen,  center, 

and  M.C.I,  chief  Bert 

Roberts,  right,  go  after  his 

Internet  customers. 
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Anchor,  NBC.  MSNBC 
Last  Year's  Ranking:  None 
Since  Then:  NBC's  ratings  lead  could  push 
Brokaw's  newscast  to  No.  1  this  season,  and 
with  the  debut  of  MSNBC  he  became  the  first 
big-three  network  anchor  to  make  it  into  cy- 
berspace. Brokaw  goes  fly-fishing  with  Ted 
Turner  and  is  also  the  only  reporter  to  at- 
tend Herbert  Allen's  Sun  Valley  conference, 
though  he  has  never  actually  reported  on 
what  happens  up  there  in  the  mountains. 
Moreover:  Allen,  an  old  friend  of  Brokaw's, 
had  the  anchor  moderate  a  panel  on  the  In- 
ternet this  year.  Brokaw  says  the  conference 


is  useful  for  him  "as  a  journalist,"  and  sees 
no  conflict  of  interest  in  attending,  even  if  Bill 
Gates  is  one  of  the  panelists.  After  all.  the 
owner  of  the  MS  part  of  MSNBC  has  already 
been  the  subject  of  a  glowing  Brokaw  prime- 
time  hour,  Tycoon,  which  aired  in  the  spring 
of  1995— the  week  after  Microsoft  and  NBC 
announced  their  cable/on-line  joint  venture. 
The  Year  Ahead:  ■*• 


Managing  director, 

Lazard  Freres  &  Co. 

Last  Year's  Ranking:  43 

Since  Then:  He  kicked  off  1996  with  a  tidy 

little  deal,  helping  financier  Teddy  Forstmann 

sell  computer  publisher  Ziff-Davis  to  the  Jap- 


anese company  Softbank  for  $2.1  billion,  then 
got  Continental  Cablevision  a  whopping  S10.8 
billion  for  selling  itself  to  Baby  Bell  U  S  West. 
As  investment  banker  to  Credit  Lyonnais,  he 
helped  pick  Kirk  Kerkorian— from  a  list  of 
suitors  including  PolyGram,  News  Corp.,  and 
Morgan  Creek— as  the  buyer  for  the  crippled 
but  still  hugely  coveted  MGM  studios.  For 
Rattner,  it  was  a  slow  year,  but  don't  assume 
this  means  that  Wall  Street's  ragingly  ambi- 
tious media  banker  is  down  for  the  count. 
Moreover:  How  ambitious  is  he?  His  famous 
former  mentor,  Felix  Rohatyn,  described  him 
as  "monomaniacal"  in  New  York  magazine. 
Friends  say  that  Rattner  is  getting  tired  of 
Wall  Street,  though,  and  that  the  nasty,  pub- 
lic feud  with  Rohatyn  over  who-took-credit- 
for-what  has  intensified  his  desire  for  a  break. 
He's  been  working  his  blue-chip  Rolodex  to 
raise  money  for  Clinton,  throwing  fund- 
raisers at  his  cavernous  Fifth  Avenue  apart- 
ment, and  lobbying  intensively  for  a  job  in 
the  next  Clinton  White  House. 
The  Year  Ahead:  * 
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Demi  Moore  Sissy  Spacek  Cher 


AN    HBO    ORIGINAL    MOVIE 


Premieres  Sunday  October  \j  9pmet/pt 


1996  Home  Box  Office,  a  division  of  Time  Warner  Entertainment  Co.,  LP.  All  rights  reserved. 
HBO  is  a  registered  service  mark  of  Time  Warner  Entertainment  Co..  L.P. 

http://www.hbo.com 


IT'S  NOT  TV  ITS  HBO. 
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Chairman  and  co-founder,  Intuit,  Inc. 
Last  Year's  Ranking:  47 
Since  Then:  Cook  got  a  big  boost  in  visibility 
and  credibility  from  Microsoft's  $2  billion 
acquisition  offer,  even  though  the  Justice  De- 
partment nixed  the  deal  because  of  anti-trust 
concerns.    Intuit,   the  leader   in   personal- 
finance  software  for  the  PC.  (its  Quicken 
has  10  million  customers  and  some  80  percent 
of  the  market),  went  on  to  announce  part- 
nerships for  on-line  banking  with  39  financial 
institutions,    including   American    Express, 
Chase,  and  Wells  Fargo. 
Moreover:  Cook  is  so  nerdy  that  he  lists  one 
of  his  favorite  hobbies  as  reading  economic 
history.  He  also  studies  Japanese,  rides  horses, 
and  backpacks  in  the  Sierras. 
The  Year  Ahead:  f 


Chairman  and  C.E.O.. 
International  Creative  Management. 
Last  Year's  Ranking:  None 
Since  Then:  When  Michael  Ovitz  left  CAA 
for  Disney,  Berg  inherited  the  top  spot  as 
the  entertainment  industry's  most  powerful 
talent  agent.  A  killer  negotiator  and  a  strong 
strategist,  he  has  built  ICM  over  the  years  into 
a  160-agent  powerhouse  with  a  star  roster 
that  includes  Barbra  Streisand,  Mel  Gibson, 
and  Arnold  Schwarzenegger,  and  corporate 
clients  such  as  Samsung,  Apple,  Mercedes- 
Benz,  and  Ralph  Lauren. 
Moreover:  For  all  his  clout.  Berg  has  trou- 
ble getting  along  in  Hollywood.  He  gives  the 
impression  he  couldn't  schmooze  to  save  his 
life— a  big  reason  he  was  always  overshad- 
owed in  the  power  perception  game  by  the 
flashier,  more  media-manipulative  Ovitz. 
"Michael  Ovitz  was  very  good  at  handling 
you.  He  is  very  charming,  but  he  is  not  de- 
pendable or  truthful,"  says  David  Geffen. 
"Jeff  is  truthful  and  dependable,  but  not  very 
charming.  If  I  had  to  choose,  I'd  pass  on 
charm."  More  New  York  than  Los  Angeles, 
Berg  once  quoted  William  Wordsworth  to 
a  top  studio  executive  during  a  meeting,  only 
to  have  the  executive  snap  back  that  he  didn't 
need  advice  from  "this  Wadsworth  guy." 
The  Year  Ahead:  I 


Partner.  Hummer  Winblad  Venture  Partners. 
Last  Year's  Ranking:  None 
Since  Then:  The  daughter  of  a  small-town 
Minnesota  high-school  football  coach,  Win- 
blad was  a  cheerleader  and  helped  pay  for  col- 
lege by  working  as  a  cocktail  waitress.  She 
learned  computer  programming  and  started 
a  software  company  with  $500,  selling  it  sev- 
eral years  later  for  $15.5  million.  Then  she 
moved  to  a  Victorian  mansion  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and,  with  former  N.B.A.  center  John 
Hummer,  co-founded  a  venture  firm  that  in- 
vests only  in  software  concerns.  The  $35  mil- 
lion in  capital  they  struggled  to  raise  in  1989 
has  turned  into  a  portfolio  worth  $260  mil- 
lion—with a  stunning  50  percent  average  an- 
nual rate  of  return. 

Moreover:  Though  her  nerd  credentials  are 
impeccable,  Winblad  is  also  a  lively,  socia- 
ble, hyperarticulate  raconteuse  whose  influ- 
ence extends  far  beyond  her  clout  as  a  ven- 
ture capitalist.  She's  one  of  Gates's  few  close 
friends  (they  sustained  a  long-distance  ro- 
mance in  the  1980s)  and  has  strong  ties  to 
John  Doerr.  Will  Hearst,  and  Vern  Raburn, 
who  oversees  Paul  Allen's  empire.  She's  been 
called  on  for  advice  by  the  likes  of  CAA  and 
Random  House.  Her  best  girlfriend,  Heidi 
Roizen.  a  key  Apple  V.P.,  is  another  Friend 
of  Bill— they  accompanied  the  mogul  on  his 
African  safari  a  few  years  ago. 
The  Year  Ahead:  * 
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Chairman  and  C.E.O., 
Tele-TV. 
Last  Year's  Ranking:  48 
Since  Then:  Reinventing  television  takes  time, 
and  Stringer's  year  has  been  a  long  one.  Tele- 
TV,  an  Ovitz-Baby  Bell  project,  was  orphaned 
when  Ovitz  went  to  Disney,  but  this  autumn 
finally  sees  the  launch  of  Stringer's  new  digi- 
tal set-top  box,  step  one  in  providing  the  phone- 
company  alternative  to  cable.  Digital  pro- 
gramming means  unlimited  channels  and 
maximum  flexibility— the  old  dream  of  watch- 
ing whatever  you  like  whenever  you  like— and 
despite  rumors  of  the  demise  of  his  venture. 
Stringer  says  telephone  and  electronics  com- 
panies have  been  beating  a  path  to  his  door. 


Moreover:  Financial  problems— it  doesn't 
help  to  have  the  budget  slashed  to  $130  mil- 
lion by  your  bosses.  (A  20  percent  cut  is 
hardly  a  vote  of  confidence,  no  matter  how 
you  slice  it.)  Technological  problems— will 
Stringer  have  to  rewire  America?  He  hopes 
not,  but  expanding  the  capacity  of  existing 
telephone  wires  to  enable  them  to  carry  any 
and  every  television  program  is  a  huge  task. 
At  the  moment,  he  says,  he  and  his  wires  are 
at  the  curbside.  Now  Stringer  just  has  to 
figure  a  way  of  beating  a  path  to  your  door. 
The  hugely  affable  Welshman  is  popular  with 
other  New  Establishment  barons,  and  if  he 
throws  in  the  towel,  it  will  be  for  personal, 
not  professional,  reasons;  he  and  his  British 
wife,  Jennifer  Patterson,  took  their  vacation 
in  Scotland  this  summer,  spent  their  eve- 
nings in  East  Hampton  watching  Cracker, 
Prime  Suspect,  and  other  British  imports  on 
TV,  and  she  is  growing  more  and  more 
homesick. 
The  Year  Ahead:  * 


President  and  C  O.  O. , 
Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc. 
Last  Year's  Ranking:  38 
Since  Then:  First  he  got  to  head  up  Cap 
Cities/ABC,  second  only  to  Eisner,  and  we 
all  called  him  the  big  winner.  Then  Ovitz  came 
aboard,  making  Iger  number  three,  and  every- 
one changed  tack  and  said  loser.  He  may  have 
the  power  to  get  radio  talk-show  host  Bob 
Grant  fired,  but  look  what  happened  when 
he  tried  to  launch  a  24-hour  news  channel. 
There's  a  big  press  conference  in  December 
for  the  announcement.  Five  months  later,  Dis- 
ney pulls  the  plug— the  price  isn't  right. 
Moreover:  It's  the  programming,  stupid.  Rat- 
ings at  ABC  are  now  in  a  downward  slump, 
and  Eisner  and  Ovitz  have  been  bigfooting  all 
over  Iger's  lineup.  Wooing  Jamie  Tarses  from 
NBC  as  president  of  entertainment  may  help, 
and  Iger  was  given  additional  authority  af- 
ter a  rocky  winter  in  which  Brillstein-Grey, 
the  production  company  responsible  for  hit 
shows  such  as  3rd  Rock  from  the  Sun  and 
NewsRadio,  tried  to  end  its  partnership  with 
ABC.  Ironic,  when  you  think  that  Disney's 
supposed  to  have  all  that  content.  The  whis- 
pering's already  started— if  this  season  isn't 
any  good,  Iger  had  better  watch  his  back. 
The  Year  Ahead:  X 

—Suzanna  Andrews,  John  Brodie, 
Alan  Deutschman,  Emma  Gilbey;  Susan 
Kittenplan,  Lynn  Moloney. 
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The  secret  to  a  good 

skip?  The  right  rock. 

One  that's  smooth  and 

lot  is  sure  to  do  the  trick 
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Nestle  rock  firmly  against 
index  finger.  Hunch  down, 
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call  800-789-1387  for  a  catalog  or  nearby  store. 


ORWELL 
ON  TRIAL 


Was  George  Orwell 
an  informer?  The  London 
intelligentsia  is 
reeling  from  disclosures 
that  the  author  of 
1984  and  Animal  Farm 
gave  a  list  of  Communist 
sympathizers  to  a  shadowy 
branch  of  the  British 
government  in  1949 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  HITCHENS 


i  don't  want  to  sound  like  a  sap,  but 
George  Orwell  has  always  meant 
everything  to  me.  And  I  know  I'm 
not  alone  in  this  (not  that  I  would 
care  much  if  I  were).  There  is'  first. 
the  figure  of  the  battling  freelance 
hack,  living  in  a  cold-water  walk-up  and 
terrified  of  running  out  of  tobacco.  I've 
moved  on  from  that,  but  it  doesn't  mean 
that  I  don't  think  I  can  be  sent  back  to  it 
at  any  moment.  Second,  and  a  bit  harder 
to  emulate,  is  the  image  of  a  man  who 
could  turn  his  pen  to  almost  anything— 
whether  it  was  Tolstoy  or  Dickens,  or  the 
experience  of  being  a  tramp,  a  coal  min- 
er, or  a  soldier.  Third,  and  finally,  be- 
cause it's  the  most  difficult  to  aspire  to, 
there  is  the  example  of  the  lonely  dissi- 
dent who  set  his  whole  grit  and  fiber 
against  "the  smelly  little  orthodoxies" 
that  are  the  pox  of  the  20th  century. 
Orwell  was  frequently  poor,  always 
brave,  usually  unwell,  and  (almost)  nev- 
er self-pitying.  As  a  result  of  his  uncom- 
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promising 

style,  both  in 

life  and  on  the 

page,  his  work  still 

breathes  with  a  defiant 

and  ironic  spirit  that,  even  in  my  stout 

and  decadent  phase,  I  continue  to  use  as 

a  lash  on  my  well-padded  shoulders. 

So,  underneath  that  odor  of  rectitude, 
was  Orwell  a  rat  fink  and  a  creep  after 
all?  According  to  a  recent  disclosure 
from  the  files  of  the  British  bureaucracy, 
he  may  have  acted  as  an  informer  for 
the  government.  In  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  he  composed  a  shitlist  of  86  people 
whom  he  regarded  as  actual  or  potential 
Communist  sympathizers,  and  passed 
this  list  along  to  a  shadowy  official  body 
called  the  Information  Research  Depart- 
ment (I.R.D.),  which  was  a  secret  arm  of 
the  Foreign  Office.  Names  appearing 
on  the  list  included  Michael  Redgrave, 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  and  John  Stein- 
beck. Orson  Welles  is  said  to  be  on  it,  as 


— nCTittle  list  leaves 

Orwells  little  ™» 

the  left  gasping  former 


..  nf '  I  allow  travellers 


,  .„  ,-1.  wM 


S» i  KS 


.  ,.:vui>" 


:    SesssES 
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George  Orwell,  top,  in  1949,  soon  after 
the  publication  of  1984,  which 
sealed  his  reputation  as  a  sworn  enemy 
of  state  control.  Above,  one  of  the 
recent  newspaper  headlines  which  called 
that  reputation  into  question. 


is  Christopher  Hill,  once  the  master  of 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  England's 
most  distinguished  living  Marxist  histori- 
an. We  won't  know  the  whole  roster  un- 
til everyone  on  it  is  dead,  because  British 
secrecy  laws  are  so  strict.  But  that  there 
was  such  a  list  is  not  to  be  doubted. 

Orwell  the  police  spy?  You  may  imag- 
ine the  way  the  roof  fell  in  on  the  British 
intelligentsia,  who  have  been  used  for  so 
long  to  employing  the  term  "Orwellian"  as 
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a  synonym  for  writerly  integrity,  as  well 
as  for  a  vision  of  a  state-dominated  fu- 
ture. All  right,  then— which  was  it  to  be? 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  list  again. 
Redgrave,  Shaw,  and  Steinbeck  are  still 
well-known  names.  Others  are  more  ob- 
scure. Who  now  remembers  Kingsley 
Martin,  the  then  editor  of  the  celebrated 
weekly  The  New  Statesman,  for  which  I 
used  to  toil?  Or  Solly  Zuckerman.  later 
Lord  Zuckerman,  the  scientific  adviser 
to  the  British  government?  Tom  Driberg. 
once  a  pal  of  mine  and  known  to  a  huge 
but  anonymous  circle  as  the  most  flam- 
boyant gay  cruiser  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, is  still  a  minority  taste. 

But  at  the  time,  which  was  1949,  these 
and  others  formed  part  of  a  large  and 
soft  intellectual  "left,"  some  of  it  not  all 
that  soft,  which  thought  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  being  generally  on  the  progres- 
sive side  of  history.  The  only  writers  who 
really  felt  that  this  opinion  was  evil  as 
well  as  untrue  were  a  few  on  the  extreme 
right  and  a  few  (like  Orwell)  on  the  ex- 
treme left.  The  pro-Communists  tended 
to  hate  Orwell  and  his  friends  more,  be- 
cause they  were  harder  to  denounce  as 
reactionaries  and  enemies  of  the  people. 

hen  I  was  at  Oxford  (where  the 
master  of  my  college  was  that  same 
Christopher  Hill),  we  used  to  play  a 
harmless  cocktail-hour  game  called  Re- 
cruit, where  we  would  try  to  guess  which 
fellow  student  would  be  invited  to  have 
one  of  those  gruesome  off-the-record 
glasses  of  sherry  and  "approached"  to 
help  out  Her  Majesty's  government.  Our 
guess  was  almost  invariably  correct. 

And  there  was  another  game  we  all 
used  to  play,  called  Sellout.  Actually,  I 
sometimes  play  it  still,  with  trusted 
friends.  And  you,  too,  can  have  hours  of 
fun.  Simply  imagine  your  own  country 
invaded  and  occupied  by  a  totalitarian 
power.  Who,  of  the  people  you  know, 
could  be  counted  on  to  resist?  And 
who— ah,  now  we  get  to  the  fun  part 
would  find  excuses  to  collaborate,  or 
even  to  betray?  As  it  happens.  Orwell 
used  to  play  a  version  of  this  pastime 
with  his  friend  and  literary  executor, 
Richard  Rees.  According  to  Rees,  they 
would  discuss  "who  was  a  paid  agent  of 
what,"  and  estimate  "to  what  lengths  of 
treachery  our  favorite  betes  noires  would 
be  prepared  to  go." 

In  his  much-loved  recollections,  both 
of  being  a  bullied  schoolboy  and  of  be- 
ing an  unhappy  colonial  policeman,  and 
in  his  deathless  fiction  about  the  night- 
mare of  a  totalitarian  state,  Orwell 
evinced  a  special  horror  of  and  con- 


tempt for  the  informer,  the  teacher's 
pet,  the  sneak,  the  favor  seeker,  the 
stool  pigeon.  ("That's  the  one  you 
ought  to  be  taking,  not  me!'  he  shout- 
ed. ..  .  'Give  me  a  chance  and  I'll  tell 
you  every  word  of  it  .  .  .  He's  the  one 
you  want.  Take  him,  not  me.' ")  This  is  an 
image  of  the  man  and  the  author  which 
has  become  very  important  to  a  whole 
generation.  What  was  he  doing  cozying 
up  to  state  officials  and  snoopers? 

Orwell  seems  to  have  been  playing  the 
games  of  Recruit  and  Sellout  simultane- 
ously. He  "gave"  or  "named"  names,  said 
everyone  from  Frank  Johnson,  the  editor 
of  the  Tory  Spectator,  to  Michael  Foot, 


pens,  though,  the  person  sent  to  see  him 
in  his  isolated  sanatorium  was  an  in- 
triguing woman  named  Celia  Kirwan. 
She  was,  to  begin  with,  the  sister-in-law 
of  Orwell's  friend  Arthur  Koestler,  au- 
thor of  Darkness  at  Noon,  another  man 
whose  hatred  of  Stalin  had  been  crystal- 
lized during  the  war  in  Spain.  She  was, 
furthermore,  a  person  of  heterodox  left- 
ist opinions.  And  Orwell  had  once  en- 
treated her  to  marry  him.  I  can  see  him 
telling  her  who  was,  and  was  not,  a  fool 
when  it  came  to  the  hold  of  Stalin  on 
the  liberals  and  the  hien-pensants. 

I'm  not  sure  I  can  be  so  forgiving  of 
the  authorities,  for  using  a  personal  friend 


The  agent  who  approached  him  was  a  trusted  friend  and 
a  woman  to  whom  he  had  once  proposed  marriage. 


former  leader  of  the  Labour  Party  (and 
also  at  one  time  Orwell's  editor).  All  de- 
cided to  revel  in  the  apparent  "irony"  of 
the  situation.  Conventional  rightists  re- 
joiced that  Orwell  had  had  the  sound  pa- 
triotic sense  to  help  out  the  undercover 
cops.  And  conventional  leftists  professed 
shock  at  the  old  libertarian's  having  be- 
come a  patsy.  Tougher  types,  who  had  al- 
ways hated  Orwell  for  his  anti-Commu- 
nism, growled  that  they  had  suspected 
him  of  McCarthy-ism  the  whole  time. 
And  born-again  McCarthyites  sarcasti- 
cally welcomed  the  news  of  a  late  con- 
vert. I  am  sure  the  same  predetermined 
positions  will  soon  be  taken  in  America. 

Well,  this  is  all  nonsense  and  slander. 
It's  exactly  the  kind  of  unanimity  among 
the  orthodox  that  Orwell  faced  in  his 
own  lifetime.  It's  a  pleasure  and  a  duty 
to  give  it  the  lie. 

For  one  thing,  Orwell  named  no 
names  and  disclosed  no  identities.  The  pa- 
pers show  quite  clearly  that  he  gave  only 
his  opinion,  and  only  that  about  people  al- 
ready in  public  life.  Furthermore,  they 
show  that  he  gave  it  only  to  a  woman 
whom  he  regarded  as  a  trusted  friend  and 
to  whom  he  had  once  proposed  marriage. 
Finally,  he  said  no  more  in  "private"  than 
he  had  long  been  saying  in  public. 

One  might  also  make  the  defense  that 
when  approached  by  the  I.R.D.  he 
was  on  his  deathbed,  in  the  last 
stages  of  tuberculosis.  But  there  is  some- 
thing sentimental  and  shallow  about  this 
excuse  that  makes  me  want  to  discard  it. 
I  think  he  would  have  said  the  same 
thing  to  anybody  at  any  time.  As  it  hap- 


to  approach  a  dying  and  lonely  man.  As 
it  happens,  we  know  that  Orwell  had 
had  at  least  two  previous  brushes  with 
the  men  in  the  pin -striped  suits.  In  the 
late  1930s,  when  he  was  offered  a  job 
on  a  newspaper  in  India,  the  colonial 
bureaucrats  at  the  India  Office  ran  a 
vetting  process  on  him.  They  reported 
to  the  relevant  editor  that  Mr.  Orwell 
had  "definite  strength  of  character"  in 
any  case  where  there  might  be  "a  con- 
flict of  views."  They  recommended  mak- 
ing "the  arrangement  as  tentative  as 
possible  until  you  are  able  to  satisfy 
yourself  that  he  fits  into  the  picture."  To 
themselves,  they  noted  that  "making  use 
of  him  is  difficult."  During  the  war,  the 
Ministry  of  Information  gave  its  opinion 
to  London  publisher  Jonathan  Cape 
that  Orwell's  Animal  Farm  would  be 
only  an  embarrassment  to  Britain's  rela- 
tions with  the  gallant  Russian  ally. 

It  didn't  matter  to  Orwell  whether  or 
not  his  views  coincided  with  what  the 
government  wanted  to  hear.  (He  was  the 
same  with  commerce.  When  the  Book- 
of-the-Month  Club  wanted  to  take  the 
difficult  bits  out  of  1984,  he  threatened  to 
cancel  the  serialization  at  what  would 
have  been  a  cost  to  his  impoverished  self 
of  nearly  $90,000.)  He  was  not  trying  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  people  who 
had  held  up  publication  of  his  books. 
Celia  Kirwan  describes  how  during  her 
hospital  visit  he  gave  her  the  names  of 
friends,  such  as  Franz  Borkenau,  who 
could  be  counted  upon— "the  worthwhile 
writers  on  the  anti-Communist  front." 
Later  he  sent  her  a  Sellout  list  he  had 
compiled  with  (Continued  on  page  149) 
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In  his  much-loved  recollections  and  his  fiction, 
Orwell  evinced  a  special  horror  of  and  contempt  for 
the  informer,  the  sneak,  the  stool  pigeon. 


(Continued  from  page  144) 
Richard  Rees  and  Arthur 
Koestler.  "Anyway,  he  gave 
me  a  few  names,  and  I  gave 
them  to  my  department.  And 
it  was  as  simple  as  that." 

She  does  not  quite  say  if 
he  understood  what  "depart- 
ment" she  was  working  for, 
but  she  speaks  the  truth 
when  she  reminds  us  that  in 
giving  her  the  list  "he  was  only  giving  me 
the  names  of  various  people  who  were  al- 
ready very  well  known  to  anybody  who 
studied  Communism.  It  wasn't  as  if  he 
was  revealing  the  names  of  spies." 

That  last  observation  is  worth  under- 
lining. Nothing  that  Orwell  discussed 
with  his  old  flame  was  ever  used  for  a 
show  trial  or  a  bullying  "hearing"  or  a 
blacklist  or  a  witch-hunt.  He  wasn't  in- 
terested in  unearthing  heresy  or  in  get- 
ting people  fired  or  in  putting  them  un- 
der the  discipline  of  a  loyalty  oath.  He 
just  wanted  to  keep  a  clear  accounting 
in  the  battle  of  ideas. 

And  it's  quite  difficult  to  remember 
now  how  intense  that  battle  was.  When 
Orwell  was  dying,  the  Stalinization  of 
Eastern  Europe  was  just  getting  under 
way.  The  Polish  workers'  leaders  Hen- 
ryk  Ehrlich  and  Viktor  Alter— once  a 
cause  celebre  but  now  forgotten— had  re- 
cently been  framed  and  executed  by  the 
Communists.  A  new  order  was  being 
proclaimed  by  the  very  people  who  had 
signed  a  military  and  political  alliance 
with  Hitler  just  a  few  years  before  (a 
treaty  Stalin  honored  in  the  spirit  and 
the  letter).  Whether  inflamed  by  termi- 
nal tubercular  fever  or  not,  Orwell  was 


Three  of  the  notable  names 
from  the  list  Orwell  gave 
to  Celia  Kirwan,  an  agent  of  the 
British  Foreign  Office,  on  his 
deathbed:  clockwise  from  top, 
playwright  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  novelist  John  Steinbeck, 
and  actor  Michael  Redgrave. 
He  thought  all  were 
intellectually  dishonest. 


not  mistaken  in  viewing  this  develop- 
ment as  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

His  public  writings,  which  are  com- 
pletely consistent  with  his  private,  or 
"secret,"  ones,  display  an  acid  contempt 
for  the  Communists  who  had  betrayed 
their  cause  and  their  country  once  be- 
fore and  might  do  so  again.  Just  to  give 
a  flavor  of  the  ideological  combat,  here 
is  what  he  wrote  about  the  highly  re- 
spected Professor  J.  D.  Bernal,  one  of 
the  leading  physicists  of  the  century  and 
at  the  time  one  of  its  leading  apologists 
for  Stalin:  "In  1939,  the  Moscow  radio 
denounced  the  British  naval  blockade  of 
Germany  as  an  inhuman  measure  which 
struck  at  women  and  children,  while,  in 
1945,  those  who  objected  to  some  ten 
million  German  peasants  being  driven 
from  their  homes  were  denounced  by 
the  same  radio  as  pro-Nazis.  So  that  the 
starvation  of  German  women  and  chil- 
dren had  changed  from  a  bad  action 
into  a  good  one,  and  probably  the  earli- 
er starvation  had  become  good  with  the 
passage  of  time.  We  may  assume  that 
Professor  Bernal  was  in  agreement  with 
the  Moscow  radio  on  both  occasions." 

In  1941  and  1942,  when  it  really  count- 
ed, Orwell  l  led   vry  bitterly  and 


publicly  with  pacifist  and  anarchist  col- 
leagues of  his  (whom  he  did  not  even  sus- 
pect of  Bernal's  intellectual  dishonesty), 
describing  their  abstention  on  the  war 
and  the  Blitz  as  "objectively  pro-Fascist." 
He  later  made  up  with  some  of  them,  be- 
cause the  disagreement  had  been  an  open 
and  candid  one.  He  did  have  a  slightly 
thuggish  side  to  him  on  occasion,  making 
unkind  remarks  about  "nancy"  homosex- 
uals and  (when  he  was  younger)  Jews. 
But  he  always  strove  to  overcome  these 
scars  of  his  upbringing.  He  made  sever- 
al amendments  and  changes  to  his  own 
writings— even  altering  Animal  Farm  at 
the  last  minute  to  give  head  pig  Napoleon 
(modeled  on  Stalin)  the  credit  for  physical 
courage.  He  did  not,  however,  want  to 
confuse  fairness  with  weakness. 

Almost  by  definition,  then,  the  name 
"Orwell"  and  the  term  "apologist"  do 
not  belong  in  the  same  sentence.  So  I 
don't  need  to  be  an  Orwell  apologist,  do 
I?  Yet  I  think  I  can  see  something  smear- 
ing and  disfiguring  being  inserted  into  the 
record,  and  I  feel  a  compulsion— perhaps 
better  say  an  obligation— to  resist  it. 

Orwell  was  not  some  kind  of  prema- 
ture McCarthyite.  Nor  is  the  difference 
one  of  degree.  (After  all,  McCarthy  nev- 
er unmasked  a  single  actual  Communist 
agent,  and  was  rather  famously  unable 
to  tell  the  difference  between  a  Com- 
munist, a  non -Communist,  and  an  anti- 
Communist.  If  he  did  not  actually  say, 
to  a  witness  who  claimed  to  be  an  anti- 
Communist,  "I  don't  care  what  kind 
of  Communist  you  are!"  he  might  as 
well  have  done.)  All  we  know,  and  it 
should  come  as  no  surprise,  is  that  even 
in  the  pessimism  of  his  terminal  days 
Orwell  went  no  further  than  repeating 
his  public  opinions  to  a  person  for 
whom  he  felt  a  tendresse. 

Even  so,  do  I  wish  that  Orwell  had 
steered  completely  clear  of  all  state  entan- 
glements? Well,  yes,  I  suppose  that  I  do, 
in  a  way.  But  a  totally  unblemished  life  is 
only  for  saints,  and  as  Orwell  so  deftly 
wrote,  in  his  "Reflections  on  Gandhi,"  in 
that  fateful  year  of  1949,  "sainthood  is  a 
thing  that  human  beings  must  avoid."  On 
that  same  point,  he  also  argued,  "Saints 
should  always  be  judged  guilty  until  they 
are  proved  innocent,  but  the  tests  that 
have  to  be  applied  to  them  are  not,  of 
course,  the  same  in  all  cases."  D 
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Since  1991,  lawyer-novelist  Scott  Turow, 

whose  runaway  best-sellers  such  as 

Presumed  Innocent  and  The  Burden  of  Proof, 

along  with  his  new  courtroom  thriller, 

The  Laws  of  Our  Fathers,  have  made  him  millions. 

has  been  involved  in  a  real-life 

murder  case  that  rivals  the  drama  of  his  fiction 

BY  M.  A.  FARBER 


The  world  of  crime  has  its  argot, 

as  ruthless  as  the  jazzman 's  is  sweet, 

and  speaking  it  again  I  feel  I 

am  back  among  the  living,  among  those 

who  see  evil  as  a  familiar  if  odious 

phenomenon  with  which  they 

have  to  deal,  like  the  scientist  studying 

diseases  through  his  microscope. 

—Rusty  Sabich,  in  Presumed  Innocent. 

t  is  raining  hard  in  Chicago  on  this 
late  afternoon,  and  the  tall  win- 
dows on  the  77th  floor  of  the. 
world's  second-tallest  building  are 
sheets  of  sweat.  Below  these  win- 
dows lies  Cook  County,  and  some- 
where beyond,  in  the  realm  ofl 
Scott  Turow's  imagination,  is  Kin- 
dle County,  where,  millions  re- 
member, prosecutor  Rusty  Sabich 
was  acquitted  in  1987  of  the  mur- 
der of  sexy  Carolyn  Polhemus.  On 
this  afternoon,  with  Cook  no  clear- 
er than  Kindle,  Scott  Turow  is  seated  in 
a  snug  conference  room  at  the  Sears 
Tower  law  firm  of  Sonnenschein  Nath1 
&  Rosenthal,  telling  a  story  of  "terrible, 
evil,"  a  story  of  death  and  life  that  tooh 
a  dramatic  turn  last  winter  but  is  seem- 
ingly without  end.  It  is  a  real  story  this- 
time  and,  for  that,  more  "odious"  thanri 
anything  put  under  a  microscope  in  the< 
legal  thrillers  that  landed  Turow  on  thei 
cover  of  Time  in  1990  as  "The  Bard  of 
the  Litigious  Age."  At  47,  Turow  is  still! 
very  much  the  novelist,  having  just  com-i 
pleted  The  Laws  of  Our  Fathers,  a  bookl 
about  a  murder  trial  that  reunites  coW 
lege  friends  from  the  1960s,  to  be  pub-i 
lished  this  month  by  Farrar,  Straus  86 
Giroux.  "It's  about  politics,  race,  and< 
love  in  the  context  of  what  it  means  to< 
be  somebody's  parent  and  somebody's 


Scott  Turow  and  defense-team  members,] 

clockwise  from  center  foreground* 

Jeffrey  Urdangen,  Nan  Nolan,  Susan  Valentine, 

Matthew  Kennedy,  Timothy  Gabrielsen 

Jed  Stone,  Michael  Metnick,  John  Hanlon 

Matthew  Tanner,  Jane  Raley,  and  Dan  Webb 
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child,"  Turow  says.  But  even  with 
his  literary  success— his  book  sales 
are  nearing  20  million  worldwide- 
he  continues  to  devote  his  after- 
noons to  the  law,  as  a  partner  at 
Sonnenschein.  Most  of  his  practice 
is  out  of  the  limelight,  advising 
white-collar  clients  on  grand-jury 
and  other  criminal  investigations. 
But  in  1991  Turow  took  a  call  from 
a  former  head  of  the  Illinois  state 
police  who  had  once  been  a  federal 
prosecutor  with  him.  And  since 
then  he  has  been  immersed,  for  the 
defense,  in  a  murder  case  that  he 
says  is  sui  generis— a  twisty,  startling 
tale  with  a  10-year-old  victim  who 
was  home  alone  with  the  flu,  two 
Hispanic  defendants  who  were  con- 
victed of  her  murder  and  sentenced 
to  die  on  flimsy  and  perhaps  fabri- 
cated evidence,  an  admitted  killer 
who  confessed  to  the  murder  in 
compelling  detail  but  has  yet  to  be 
charged  with  it,  and  a  cast  of 
lawyers,  many  laboring  pro  bono, 
that  would  be  the  envy  of  Murder 
One.  Lawyers,  muses  Turow,  curl- 
ing his  eyebrows  with  his  fingers, 
"don't  get  this  kind  of  a  case  more  than 
once  in  their  lives."  It  is,  indeed, 
stranger  than  fiction.  And  it  began  long 
before  the  phone  call  that  yanked  the 
chronicler  of  Kindle  County  "back 
among  the  living." 

DuPage  County  is  a  relatively  affluent 
Republican  bastion,  one  of  the  few 
places  in  the  Chicago  area  where 
they  still  play  polo.  In  the  last  decade  or 
so,  as  its  population  has  neared  a  mil- 
lion, DuPage  has  taken  on  the  coloring 
of  suburbia,  losing  farms  that  produced 
corn  and  soybeans  to  housing  develop- 
ments and  office  parks.  But  with  few  ex- 
ceptions for  a  county  its  size— notably  a 
ghastly  murder  of  a  pregnant  woman 
last  November  in  which  the  live  fetus 
was  ripped  from  her  womb— serious 
crime  in  DuPage  is  against  property,  not 
people.  Certainly  that  was  true  in  1983. 
when,  on  February  25,  Jeanine  Nicarico 
stayed  home  from  school  in  Naperville 
to  recover  from  the  flu.  The  fifth-grader 
was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Patri- 
cia Nicarico.  Tom,  an  engineer,  was  at 
work  in  Chicago  that  day.  Pat  was  at 
her  job  as  secretary  to  the  principal  of 
another  Naperville  school,  minutes  away 
from  the  Nicaricos'  split-level  home  on 
tree-lined  Clover  Court.  During  her  cof- 
fee break  at  10  a.m.  Pat  Nicarico  came 
home  to  check  on  Jeanine.  At  lunch  she 
returned  to  fix  Jeanine  a  cheese  sand- 
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From  top:  the  Naperville, 
Illinois,  home  from 
which  10-year-old  Jeanine 
Nicarico  was  abducted 
in  1983;  her  parents, 
Patricia  and  Thomas,  leave 
the  courthouse  in  1989 
in  Wheaton,  Illinois, 
after  the  judge  ruled  on  a 
confession  by  Brian  Dugan 
that  he  had  murdered 
their  daughter;  Jeanine  in 
the  early  1980s. 


wich  and  cheer  her  up  with  chocolate- 
chip  ice  cream.  When  Mrs.  Nicarico  left 
at  about  12:45,  she  cautioned  her  daugh- 
ter not  to  open  the  door  for  anyone. 
Around  three  p.m.  Jeanine's  older  sister 
Kathy  returned  from  school.  As  she 
neared  the  front  door,  with  its  small 
window,  she  noticed  that  the  strike  plate 
from  the  door  lock  was  on  the  ground, 
the  molding  around  the  door  frame  was 
torn  away,  and  the  door  was  open.  She 
went  inside.  Except  for  the  family  dog. 
Ruffles,  who  was  cowering  in  the  laun- 
dry room,  the  house  was  empty. 

Jeanine's  body  was  found  two  days 
later  by  a  couple  of  men  smoking  some 
marijuana  in  woods  off  the  Illinois  Prai- 
rie Path,  a  dirt  trail  a  few  miles  north- 
west of  Naperville.  She  had  been  blud- 
geoned to  death,  deeply  wounded  in  the 
front  and  back  of  her  head,  and,  it  was 
discovered,  raped  anally.  Apart  from  a 
T-shirt,  bunched  up  around  her  shoul- 
ders, she  was  naked.  She  had  been  blind- 
folded with  a  towel,  secured  by  white 
serrated  adhesive  tape.  From  her  stom- 
ach contents,  it  was  estimated  that  she 
had  died  within  four  hours  of  eating  the 
cheese  sandwich. 

Though  nothing  was  stolen  from  the 
Nicarico  home,  police  theorized  that 
Jeanine's  murder  was  the  result  of  "a 
burglary  gone  wrong"— involving  at  least 
two  culprits.  A  boot  print  embedded  on 


Lawyers,  muses 
Scott  Turow,  "don't 
get  this  kind  of  a 
case  more  than  once 
in  their  lives." 


the  Nicaricos'  front  door  matched 
neither  a  shoe  print  in  a  tire  im- 
pression by  the  curb  nor  two  shoe 
prints  under  a  rear  window.  An  ab- 
sence of  ligature  marks  on  the  vic- 
tim's wrists,  the  police  figured,  also 
supported  the  idea  that  it  would 
have  taken  more  than  one  person 
to  restrain  the  girl  and  drive  a  car. 
For  two  weeks,  a  task  force  led 
by  sheriff's  detectives  had  no  sus- 
pects. Then  Alejandro  Hernandez— 
"Crazy  Alex,"  as  he  was  known  lo- 
cally—inserted himself  into  the 
hottest  case  in  northern  Illinois.  A 
19-year-old  high-school  dropout 
from  Aurora,  Hernandez  was  "bor- 
derline mentally  retarded,"  with  an  I.Q. 
in  the  low  70s,  and  a  history  of  dissem- 
bling. Though  he  hoped  to  become  a  po- 
liceman, his  only  contact  with  the  au- 
thorities had  been  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  law:  in  1981  he  had  been  arrested  for 
attempted  burglary,  and  convicted  of 
misdemeanor  theft.  In  early  March  1983, 
Hernandez  heard  a  radio  report  men- 
tioning a  $10,000  reward  in  the  Nicarico 
case.  Alex  told  his  uncle  that  he  knew 
who  had  killed  the  girl.  The  uncle  told  a 
friend  at  work.  The  friend  called  the 
sheriff's  office.  On  March  14,  DuPage 
detectives  paid  a  visit  to  "Crazy  Alex." 

Over  the  next  week  Hernandez  spent 
30  to  40  hours  with  the  detectives  and 
appeared  eager  to  cooperate.  He  told 
them  that  sometime  after  Jeanine's 
murder  he  was  drinking  beer  with 
friends,  including  "Ricky  Benevides," 
and  that  Ricky,  who  kept  a  "police 
club"  in  his  car,  said  he  had  "bopped 
the  girl"  after  her  abduction,  in  an 
abandoned  farmhouse  in  the  Aurora- 
Naperville  area.  Alex  assumed  the  girl 
was  Jeanine.  The  detectives  twice  took 
Alex  in  search  of  the  farmhouse.  He 
was  unable  to  locate  it.  More  impor- 
tant, the  police  could  find  no  "Ricky 
Benevides."  Alex  changed  the  name  to 
"Ricky  Byrnes,"  and  signed  an  affidavit 
saying  Byrnes  had  remarked  that  he 
"didn't  mean  to  kill  the  goddamn 
bitch."  Ricky  Byrnes— some  young  man 
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named  Ricky  Byrnes— was  found,  but  he 
had  no  connection  to  Alex  Hernandez. 

On  March  16,  detectives  removed  a 
childhood  friend  of  Alex's,  Armindo 
Marquez,  from  the  jail  in  adjacent 
Kane  County,  where  Marquez  was  be- 
ing held  on  burglary  charges.  The  next 
day,  according  to  Detective  John  Sam, 
the  two  were  put  together  in  a  room  at 
task-force  headquarters  where  a  box 
filled  with  cash,  representing  their  re- 
ward if  they  came  up  with  information 
about  Jeanine's  murder,  was  set 
before  them.  Marquez  and  Her- 
nandez held  a  conversation  that 


pears,  were  no  closer.  If  sallow-faced  Her- 
nandez was  somewhat  pitiful,  Rolando 
Cruz  was  a  swaggering  wiseass  who  had 
been  arrested  in  1982  for  residential  bur- 
glary, pleaded  guilty  to  property  dam- 
age, and  spent  30  days  in  jail.  Cruz, 
whose  street  nickname  was  "China- 
man," "looked  like  trouble  looking  for  a 
place  to  happen,"  a  former  state-police 
officer  recalls.  He  was  "a  professional 
bullshitter"  who  considered  it  a  challenge 
to  put  one  over  on  the  police,  says  one 


It  was  a  case 

on  talk. . . .  There 
were  no  eyewitnesses 

to  the  murder  and 
no  physical  evidence. 


was  deliberately  overheard  by 
Sheriff's  Deputy  Albert  Bettily- 
on,  who  stationed  himself  in  the 
hall,  10  feet  away  from  the 
open  door  to  the  room.  Some 
of  the  conversation  was  in 
Spanish,  which  Deputy  Bettily- 
on  couldn't  understand.  The 
deputy  didn't  take  down  any- 
thing Marquez  said,  and  after 
doing  up  a  report  he  destroyed 
his  original  notes.  But  he  later 
swore  that  Hernandez  had  said  he  had 
joined  "Ricky"  and  others  for  a  bur- 
glary in  Naperville,  and  added,  "I  was 
there  that  day  .  .  .  but  all  I  did  was 
hold  that  little  girl  down"  while  they 
beat  her. 

In  July  1983,  AJex  appeared  before  a 
grand  jury  and  repeated  some  of  the 
Ricky  story,  without  implicating  him- 
self. But  when  he  was  recalled  to  the 
grand  jury  a  half-year  later,  in  early 
1984,  he  said  he  had  been  lying  all 
along,  trying  to  both  help  investigators 
and  obtain  the  reward.  "I  needed  the 
money,"  he  testified,  "and  look  [where] 
it's  getting  me  right  now,  man." 

During  his  time  with  detectives  Her- 
nandez threw  around  many  names 
other  than  Ricky's.  One  was  Rolan- 
do Cruz,  another  19-year-old  from  Au- 
rora. Cruz  and  Hernandez  knew  each 
other  enough  to  say  hello,  but,  it  ap- 


Top,  Rolando  Cruz  (left,  in  1993)  and  Alex  Hernandez 
(right,  mid-80s)  were  arrested  for  Jeanine's  murder.  Above, 
Jim  Ryan,  then  DuPage  County  state's  attorney,  at  a  press 
conference  about  the  murder  case.  Former  supervisor  of 
appeals  Barbara  Preiner  and  Sheriff  Richard  Doria  flank  him 


of  Cruz's  lawyers.  "That  was  his  shtick." 
When  detectives  called  on  Cruz 
about  the  Nicarico  case,  in  mid-April 
1983,  they  alerted  him  to  the  reward 
and  asked  about  Alex  Hernandez.  Cruz 
said  he  would  see  what  he  could  learn 
about  the  case.  Over  the  next  month, 
while  being  paid  and  sheltered  by  the 
county,  Cruz  reported  information  that 
he  claimed  to  have  picked  up  from 
friends— such  as  a  story,  never  corrobo- 
rated, about  Jeanine's  being  taken  to  a 
house  by  several  men,  including  Her- 
nandez, where  she  was  killed  with  a 
baseball  bat.  But  on  May  9,  1983,  ac- 
cording to  two  detectives,  Cruz  made  a 
statement— actually  recalled  a  "dream"- 
that  led  them  to  believe  he  was  in- 
volved in  the  murder.  Did  Cruz  really 
relate  this  damning  "dream"?  The  de- 
tectives, Dennis  Kurzawa  and  Tom 
Vosburgh,  did  not  write  it  down,  and 
Cruz  was  not  asked  about  it  the  next 


day  during  a  recorded  police  interview 
or  during  three  subsequent  appearances 
before  the  grand  jury.  The  detectives 
were  not  called  to  the  grand  jury.  Sup- 
posedly, Cruz  "dreamed"  that  Jeanine 
had  been  dragged  from  her  home  in  a 
blanket,  raped  anally,  struck  so  hard  as 
to  leave  an  impression  on  the  ground, 
and  dumped  near  a  field.  If  he  did  say 
all  this,  did  it  prove  that  he  had  been 
there,  or  only  that  he  had  gleaned  such 
information  from  his  talks  with  detec- 
tives, visits  to  the  task-force  of- 
fice, and  observation  of  crime- 
scene  photos? 

Cruz's  alibi  for  the  time  of 
the  murder— that  he  had  spent 
the  day  with  friends  "getting 
high"— was  uncorroborated.  Alex 
Hernandez's  alibi,  confirmed  by 
relatives,  was  that  he  was  at 
home,  spreading  gravel. 

In  January  1984,  DuPage 
state's  attorney  J.  Michael  Fitz- 
simmons  disclosed  that  his  of- 
fice lacked  sufficient  evidence 
for  an  indictment  in  the  Nicari- 
co case.  But  six  weeks  later,  in 
the  waning  days  of  a  Republi- 
can primary  in  which  Fitzsim- 
mons  lost  renomination,  Rolan- 
do Cruz,  Alex  Hernandez,  and 
Stephen  Buckley— another  young 
man  whose  name  had  popped 
up  in  the  investigation— were 
charged  with  the  murder  of 
Jeanine  Nicarico.  Tom  and  Pat 
Nicarico,  who  had  kept  after 
the  authorities  for  nearly  a  year, 
were  sure  their  daughter's  kill- 
ers had  been  found.  But  Detec- 
tive Sam,  who  led  the  sheriff's  depart- 
ment in  felony  arrests,  felt  otherwise, 
and  resigned  in  disgust. 

The  three  defendants  were  tried  to- 
gether, in  January  1985.  Buckley,  who, 
prosecutors  contended,  had  made  the 
boot  print  on  the  Nicarico  door,  won  a 
mistrial,  and  after  the  boot-print  evidence 
against  him  was  discredited,  he  was 
freed.  The  case  against  Cruz  and  Her- 
nandez turned  on  the  argument  that  they 
knew  too  much,  and  had  said  too  much, 
noi  to  have  been  in  on  the  murder. 

It  was  a  case  built  on  talk— eventually 
including  shaky  testimony  about  incrimi- 
nating admissions  by  the  defendants  to 
their  jailers  and  to  fellow  inmates,  some 
of  whom  lied.  There  were  no  eyewit- 
nesses to  the  murder  and  no  physical  ev- 
idence—hairs or  fibers  or  fingerprints- 
linking  either  man  to  the  crime.  Neither 
the  shoe  print  near  the  Nicaricos'  curb 
nor  the  two  under  the  rear  window  were 
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traced  to  anyone.  But  the  two  men  were 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  die. 
Then  Brian  Dugan  was  arrested. 

Brian  Dugan  was  28  and  a  longtime 
burglar  when,  on  June  2,  1985,  he 
snatched  two  eight-year-old  girls  from 
a  street  in  LaSalle  County,  near  DuPage, 
and  hustled  them  into  his  car.  One  of  the 
girls  leapt  to  freedom  through  a  window. 
Dugan  pushed  the  other,  Melissa  Acker- 
man,  to  the  floor  below  the  front  passen- 
ger seat  and  covered  her  with  a  sleeping 
bag.  He  then  drove  to  a  wooded  area, 
raped  her  anally,  forced  her  to  a  stream, 
drowned  her,  and  concealed  her  body  un- 
der rocks. 

After  Dugan  was  arrested  for  Melis- 
sa's murder,  later  in  June,  he  was  visited 
at  the  LaSalle  County  Jail  by  a  DuPage 
detective  who  thought  he  might  be  an- 
other of  the  "multiple  perpetrators"  in 
the  Nicarico  case.  The  detective  had 
checked  Dugan's  time  sheets  at  a 
printshop  and  found  he  had  not  been  at 
work  on  the  day  of  Jeanine's  murder. 
Dugan  refused  to  discuss  the  case  with 
the  detective.  But  he  didn't  want  to  die 
for  Melissa's  murder,  so  within  months 
he  authorized  his  lawyer  to  begin  plea 
negotiations:  in  exchange  for  a  life  sen- 
tence, he  would  confess  not  only  to  the 


identified  by  the  victims.  His  guilty  pleas 
were  accepted  and  he  was  sentenced  to 
prison  for  life.  The  Nicarico  case  was 
another  matter.  DuPage  had  already 
condemned  two  men— neither  of  them, 
of  course,  Dugan.  DuPage  prosecutors 
declined  to  make  a  deal  with  Dugan— his 
Nicarico  confession,  during  plea  talks, 
could  not  be  used  against  him— but  they 
asked  the  state  police  to  check  out  his 
account  of  Jeanine's  last  hours.  The  task 
fell  mainly  to  Ed  Cisowski,  a  detective 
lieutenant  with  15  years'  experience  who 
happened  to  live  only  blocks  from  the 
Nicaricos.  Cisowski  found  himself  talk- 
ing to  a  slight,  well-mannered  man 
whom,  "if  you  had  a  daughter,  you'd  let 
her  date."  Dugan  told  Cisowski  that  on 
February  25,  1983,  while  high  on  mari- 
juana, he  had  driven  around  in  his  green 
Plymouth  Volare  until  he  found  himself 
in  Naperville.  Having  car  trouble,  he 
went  to  a  house  and  borrowed  a  screw- 
driver from  an  elderly  woman.  After 
driving  on  but  still  having  trouble,  he 
stopped  at  a  house  that  turned  out  to  be 
the  Nicaricos'.  Jeanine,  whom  he  could 
see  through  the  window  in  the  front 
door,  would  not  let  him  in.  But,  realizing 
she  was  alone,  he  kicked  the  door  open 
and  took  her  away.  Cisowski,  who  was 
initially  skeptical  of  Dugan,  came  to  be 


lone  white  male  (and  missing  a  hubcap, 
as  Dugan  had  said)  make  such  a  turn  at 
that  time  in  that  isolated  spot.  Tires  from 
the  kind  of  car  Dugan  drove  were  con- 
sistent with  tire -track  casts  from  the 
Prairie  Path  in  February  1983. 

Not  only  did  Dugan's  description  of 
the  towel  and  serrated  tape  he  said  he 
had  used  to  blindfold  Jeanine  square 
with  the  facts,  but  he  directed  the  po- 
lice to  the  store  where  he  said  he  had 
bought  the  unusual  tape.  Dugan  under- 
went both  hypnosis  and  a  polygraph  for 
Cisowski;  the  examiner's  "qualified 
opinion"  was  that  Dugan  was  not  being 
deceptive.  A  check  of  more  than  60 
people  who  knew  Dugan  failed  to  estab- 
lish any  link  between  him  and  Cruz, 
Hernandez,  or  Buckley,  all  of  whom  de- 
nied knowing  him.  Cisowski  kept  Du- 
Page prosecutors  abreast  of  his  investi- 
gation and  his  belief,  absolute  by  1987, 
that  Brian  Dugan  was  the  sole  killer  of 
Jeanine  Nicarico.  The  prosecutors,  how- 
ever, seemed  more  taken  by  "inconsis- 
tencies" in  Dugan's  story,  including  his 
failure  to  recall  a  20-foot  sailboat  by 
the  side  of  the  Nicarico  driveway  and 
certain  features  of  the  home;  his  state- 
ment that  Jeanine  had  been  wearing 
polish  on  her  toenails,  when  in  fact  it 
had  been  on  her  fingernails;  his  claim 


Jeanine 
would  not  let 


in. 

But,  realizing 
she  was  alone, 
he  kicked 
the  door  open. 


Ackerman  crime  but  also  to  several  oth- 
er abductions  and  rapes  in  the  weeks  pri- 
or to  Melissa's  killing,  and  to  a  kidnap- 
ping, rape,  and  murder  in  Kane  County 
in  July  1984.  Dugan  opened  up  about 
another  crime  as  well.  He  said  he  had 
abducted  and  killed  Jeanine  Nicarico 
and,  as  on  other  occasions,  acted  alone. 
There  was  no  question  about  Dugan's 
responsibility  for  the  crimes  in  LaSalle 
and  Kane  Counties.  In  the  murder  cases 
he  had  information  only  the  killer  would 
have  had,  and  in  the  other  cases  he  was 


impressed  by  his  knowledge.  Dugan  de- 
scribed the  interior  of  the  Nicarico  home 
in  detail,  and  led  the  state  police  to  it. 
The  kind  and  size  of  boots  he  said  he 
had  worn  the  day  of  the  murder  were 
consistent  with  the  print  on  the  Nicarico 
door.  Dugan  took  the  police  to  the  ap- 
proximate murder  site  and  told  them  of 
two  men  by  a  highway  truck  who  he 
thought  had  seen  him  as  he  made  a 
three -point  turn  leaving  the  Prairie  Path. 
Tollway  utility  workers  confirmed  that 
they  had  seen  a  boxy  green  car  with  a 


that  he  had  left  her  body  faceup, 
though  the  police  found  it  facedown; 
his  statement,  conflicting  with  the  opin- 
ion of  the  pathologist  for  the  county, 
that  he  had  killed  her  with  a  tire  iron; 
and  the  inability  of  both  Dugan  and  the 
police  to  find  "the  screwdriver  lady." 
DuPage  authorities  concluded  that  Du- 
gan was  a  publicity-seeking  liar  perhaps 
playing  games  with  the  system,  as  did 
the  Nicaricos,  who  suspected  that  Ed 
Cisowski  was  feeding  information  to 
Dugan.  Suddenly,  Cisowski  was  under 
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investigation  by  the  state  attorney  gen- 
eral's office  for  his  handling  of  the  case. 
"A  red  herring,"  according  to  Cisowski. 

In  1988  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  re- 
versed the  convictions  of  Rolando 
Cruz  and  Alex  Hernandez,  holding 
that  they  should  not  have  been  tried  to- 
gether. In  1990,  Cruz  and  Hernandez 
were  tried  separately.  Brian  Dugan, 
brought  to  court  in  shackles,  refused  to 
testify  on  behalf  of  either  defendant  be- 
cause DuPage  prosecutors  would  not 
grant  him  immunity  from  the  death 
penalty.  But,  over  prosecutors'  objec- 
tions, the  jury  was  told  that  Dugan  had 
confessed  to  the  Nicarico  murder  and 
had  been  convicted  of  two  other  mur- 
ders. In  his  closing  argument  at  the 
Cruz  trial,  prosecutor  Robert  Kilander 
revised  his  office's  position.  Dugan,  he 
now  said,  may  have  been  "involved"  in 
the  murder  of  Jeanine  Nicarico. 

Cruz  was  again  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  die.  Hernandez's  jury  was  un- 
able to  reach  a  verdict— two  jurors  held 
out  for  acquittal— and  he  was  tried  for 
the  third  time  in  April  1991.  He  was  con- 
victed of  murder  but  acquitted  of  sexual 
assault.  Before  Hernandez's  sentencing, 
one  of  his  lawyers,  Jeffrey  Urdangen, 
asked  several  people  to  write  the  judge. 
Gary  Johnson,  who  had  represented  Ste- 
phen Buckley  in  1985  and  was  now  the 
Kane  County  state's  attorney,  warned  in 
his  letter  that  when  the  truth  finally 
emerged  about  "this  ugly  prosecution" 
it  "will  do  to  prosecutors  what  the  Rod- 
ney King  police  beating  tapes  have 
done  to  the  police." 

Jeremy  Margolis,  a  Chicago  lawyer 
who  had  reviewed  the  Nicarico  case  as 
head  of  the  state  police  from  1987  to 
early  1991  and  who  considered  Ed 
Cisowski  a  "solid,  honest"  cop,  begged 
the  judge  to  spare  Alex  Hernandez's 
life.  Hernandez  was  sentenced  to  80 
years.  But  Urdangen  and  Margolis  were 
not  through.  Another  lawyer  was  need- 
ed to  lead  Hernandez's  next  appeal, 
one  who  could  finish  the  job.  And 
Margolis  had  the  "perfect"  candidate 
in  mind. 

Scott  Turow,  in  1991,  wasn't  in  need 
of  work.  He  was  doing  quite  well  as 
a  lawyer  and  spectacularly  as  an  au- 
thor. Presumed  Innocent,  a  runaway 
best-seller  in  hard-  and  softcover  in  the 
late  80s,  had  made  Turow  a  million- 
aire—and prompted  critics  to  compare 
him  to  Jane  Austen,  Rex  Stout,  and 
Robert  Penn  Warren.  It  had  been  made 
into  a  movie  in    1990  with   Harrison 
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"I  might  as  well 

have  told  [my  classmates] 

that  I  was  going  to 

work  in  Filene's  Basement/7 

says  Turow. 


Ford  as  Rusty  Sabich.  Turow's  second 
published  novel,  The  Burden  of  Proof, 
had  come  out  that  same  year,  and  he 
was  busily  plotting  his  third,  Pleading 
Guilty.  Gushing  profiles— he  is  "blessed 
with  a  voice  as  rich  and  smooth  as 
melted  chocolate"— appeared  everywhere. 
Turow,  who  grew  up  in  Winnetka,  Illi- 
nois, and  still  lives  on  the  North  Shore, 
had  wanted  to  be  a  writer  since  adoles- 
cence, but  getting  there  hadn't  been  a 
straight  road.  When  he  was  in  the  Stan- 
ford writing  program  in  the  early  1970s 
he  labored  over  a  political  novel  that 
was  rejected  by  22  publishers.  "The 
times  were  against  it,"  he  remembers. 
"It  was  1974,  people  were  sick  of  hip- 
pies, Richard  Nixon  had  been  re-elected 
president,  George  McGovern  had  lost, 
and  I  was  writing  about  political  ac- 
tivists." He  decided  to  try  his  hand  at 
something  else— Harvard  Law  School- 
but  even  before  his  graduation  in  1978 
he  had  published  a  nonfiction  book 
about  his  first  year,  One  L,  which  has 
never  gone  out  of  print.  From  law 
school  Turow  joined  the  office  of  the 
United  States  attorney  in  Chicago.  "I 
might  as  well  have  told  [my  classmates] 
that  I  was  going  to  work  in  Filene's 
Basement,"  he  says  now,  "but  I  knew  it 
was  a  great  job."  And  it  was.  For  eight 
years,  four  of  them  as  head  of  the  of- 
fice's appellate  section,  Turow  was  at  or 
near  the  center  of  major  prosecutions  of 
corruption,  sometimes  at  the  side  of  a 
cherished  colleague,  Jeremy  Margolis. 
But  he  had  not  given  up  writing.  In  the 
summer  of  1986  he  quit  his  job.  At  a 
furious  pace,  and  in  the  same  $15  chair 
at  home  that  he  would  sit  in  while  com- 
posing his  later  novels,  he  completed 
Presumed  Innocent. 

Turow  joined  the  Sonnenschein  firm, 
one  of  Chicago's  oldest  and  largest,  that 
fall.  The  400-lawyer  firm  has  a  broad 
commercial  practice,  with  some  white- 
collar  criminal  work.  It  also  has  a  strong 
commitment  to  pro  bono  representation 
of  the  poor.  Turow  was  one  of  the  few 
lawyers  at  the  firm  with  a  background  in 


criminal  law,  and  there  was  much  to 
do— too  much,  he  soon  realized.  One 
week  in  the  summer  of  1988  he  was  on 
trial  in  five  cases  in  different  cities.  "I 
would  get  out  of  bed  in  the  morning  and 
I  wouldn't  know  which  case  I  was  going 
to,"  he  recalls.  Presumed  Innocent  had 
just  been  published  in  paperback,  "and  in 
the  middle  of  this  I  said  to  myself,  'Some- 
thing is  wrong  here.  I've  achieved  my 
lifelong  dream  and  I'm  working  harder 
than  I've  ever  worked  in  my  life.'"  Son- 
nenschein agreed  to  ease  his  load,  and  he 
became  an  afternoon  lawyer— saving  his 
mornings  for  the  literary  life. 

hen  Jeremy  Margolis  called  Tu- 
row in  the  early  fall  of  1991  and 
he  agreed  to  meet  with  Jeff  Ur- 
dangen, Turow  had  only  a  vague  notion 
of  the  Nicarico  case.  "I  had  always  sort 
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of  seen  it  in  the  papers,  and  my  instinc- 
tive reaction  was  that  [from]  what  little 
I  knew  Dugan  was  another  sort  of  jail- 
house  mutt  running  changes  on  law  en- 
forcement and  had  to  be  involved  with 
Cruz  and  Hernandez.  It  seemed,  just 
looking  at  the  headlines,  that's  the  logic 
of  the  situation."  So  Turow  told  Urdan- 
gen,  "Look,  first  of  all  I'll  be  very  hon- 
est: I'm  not  a  cheerleader  for  the  crimi- 
nal-justice system,  but  it's  very  rare  in 
my  experience  to  see  an  innocent  per- 
son convicted  once;  convicted  twice  is 
ridiculous,  you  know.  It  doesn't  happen. 
It  can't  happen  if  the  system  is  operat- 
ing remotely  in  the  way  it's  supposed  to 
operate.  .  .  .  So,  who  are  we  kidding?" 
Urdangen  had  a  simple  answer:  Just 
read  the  record.  Just  read  Larry  Mar- 
shall's brief  for  Cruz. 

Larry  Marshall,  who  had  clerked  for 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  justice  John  Paul 
Stevens,  was  a  brilliant  32-year-old  pro- 
fessor at  Northwestern  Law  School 
who,  at  the  bidding  of  a  friend,  had  be- 
come Rolando  Cruz's  pro  bono  appel- 
late lawyer  after  Cruz  was  returned  to 
death  row  in  1990.  When  Marshall  had 
absorbed  the  record  in  the  Nicarico 
case,  he  was  overwhelmed.  "Boy,"  he 
thought,  "this  is  why  you  go  to  law 
school.  Something's  very  wrong  here." 
In  June  1991,  Marshall  produced  a  137- 
page  brief  for  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court  that  Urdangen  regarded  as  a  mas- 
terpiece. The  court,  which  had  last  ruled 
in  the  Nicarico  case  in  1988,  had  not 
yet  ruled  again  on  Cruz  when  Scott  Tu- 
row sat  down  with  Marshall's  brief  and 
related  documents.  He  was  amazed,  ap- 
palled, and  energized.  (So  too  was  Mary 
Brigid  Kenney.  the  assistant  attorney 
general  of  Illinois  assigned  to  argue  the 
Cruz  appeal  for  DuPage  prosecutors. 
She  resigned  rather  than  pursue  "the  ex- 
ecution of  Rolando  Cruz  for  a  crime 
that  he  did  not  commit.") 

Turow  met  with  Alex  Hernandez  in 
prison.  He  found  a  small,  soft-spoken 
man,  "one  of  those  people  who  plainly 
want  you  to  like  him.  I  said  to  myself. 
How  in  the  world  could  anyone  believe 
that  man  would  commit  a  violent 
crime?"  With  approval  from  the  pro 
bono  committee  at  Sonnenschein,  Tu- 
row went  to  work  on  a  brief  for  the  Illi- 
nois appellate  court.  He  reviewed 
20,000  pages  of  trial  record  and  500 
cases  that  might  be  relevant  to  issues  he 
would  raise.  Novel  istic  inclinations 
notwithstanding,  he  was  not  overly  con- 
cerned with  the  literary  quality  of  his 
brief.  "I  have  exactly  one  goal  when  I'm 
writing  a  brief— to  make  sure  it's  persua- 


sive to  the  judge  or  judges  who  are  go- 
ing to  read  it.  That's  all  I  care  about." 
More  than  Marshall,  who  wielded  such 
devices  as  exclamation  points,  Turow  set 
out  to  make  his  brief  "emotionally  strait- 
jacketed.  .  .  .  The  voice  of  the  lawyer," 
he  says,  "is  the  voice  of  the  man  in  the 
gray  flannel  suit."  Turow  discovered 
that,  as  with  many  high-profile  crimes, 
"an  incredible  range  of  nuts"  were  try- 
ing to  worm  their  way  into  the  case  for 
their  own  reasons.  There  were  also  "sol- 
id citizens"  whose  information  was  sim- 


"Somebody/'  Turow  predicts, 
"will  write  a  great  book  about  this 
case/7  but  it  won't  be  he. 


ply  wrong— like  "Bob,  a  repo  man," 
who  called  to  say  that  he  had  repos- 
sessed Brian  Dugan's  car  and  found  "a 
bloody  tire  iron  in  the  trunk."  Turow 
and  Jeremy  Margolis  met  with  Bob. 
"We  were  very  excited.  We  thought  we 
had  cracked  the  case,"  Turow  remem- 
bers. In  the  end  Turow  concluded  that 
Bob  may  indeed  have  repossessed  a  car 
of  Dugan's  at  one  time,  and  he  may 
have  found  a  bloody  tire  iron  in  the 
trunk  of  a  car— but  it  wasn't  in  the  trunk 
of  Dugan's  car. . 

Since  Hernandez  was  no  longer  facing 
death,  his  case  would  trail  Cruz's  to  the 
state  supreme  court— if  it  had  to  go  that 
far.  Eventually  19  lawyers  at  Sonnen- 
schein, assisted  by  "tons  of  paralegals," 
contributed  to  the  brief.  Matthew  Tan- 
ner, then  an  associate  at  the  firm  and 
now  a  federal  prosecutor,  was  one  of 
those  lawyers.  He  had  worked  with  Tu- 
row before  and  knew  he  was  "a  pretty 
driven  guy,"  though  not  the  kind  of  boss 
who  needs  his  "paw  print"  on  every- 
thing, who  says,  "I'll  do  this,  I'll  do  this, 
I'll  do  this— you  go  and  staple."  "He  has 
a  very  healthy  ego;  he  doesn't  think  he's 
any  less  talented  than  he  is,"  says  Tanner, 
"but  at  the  same  time  he's  very  quick  to 
share  credit.  He  gets  sufficient  ego  strok- 
ing elsewhere  in  his  life  that  he  doesn't 
need  to  squeeze  it  out  of  people  under 
him  in  a  work  setting." 

Turow's  112-page  brief,  completed  in 
July  1992,  took  aim  at  things  large  and 
small,  as  Marshall's  had.  It  gave  the 
court  a  half-dozen  major  reasons  to  or- 
der a  new  trial  for  Alex  Hernandez,  rap- 
ping not  only  the  prosecution's  conduct 
but  also  the  failure  of  Hernandez's  law- 


yers in  1991  to  call  defense  witnesses. 
Turow  was  particularly  upset  about  the 
prosecutor's  efforts  to  make  it  appear 
that  Hernandez,  who  wore  size-7  shoes, 
could  have  made  the  woman's  size -6 
sneaker  prints  found  behind  the  house. 
"It  was  the  greatest  instance  of  mis- 
conduct by  a  prosecutor  I  have  ever 
seen  in  a  case  in  which  I  was  personally 
involved,"  he  says.  "This  was  a  capital 
case,  this  man  was  on  trial  for  his  life." 
(Former  prosecutor  Robert  Kilander, 
who  is  now  a  judge,  refused  comment.) 
The  brief  sought  to  persuade 
the  court  that  the  wrong 
man  had  been  in  the  dock, 
that  Brian  Dugan  had  kid- 
napped and  killed  Jeanine 
Nicarico,  acted  alone  then  as 
in  his  subsequent  crimes, 
had  a  pattern,  and  that  any 
jury  on  the  case  must  hear 
the  details,  not— as  before— a 
summary.  Turow  and  Matt  Tanner  trav- 
eled to  Springfield,  Illinois,  that  summer 
to  hear  Larry  Marshall  argue  a  similar 
proposition  regarding  Cruz  before  the 
state  supreme  court.  When  the  state's 
lawyer  used  the  customary  language  in 
asking  the  court  to  affirm  the  conviction 
and  "set  a  date  certain"  for  Cruz's  exe- 
cution, Marshall  stormed  back  to  the 
podium.  "Set  a  date  certain  for  execu- 
tion? Set  a  date  certain  for  execution?" 
he  repeated.  He  couldn't  bear  hearing  it. 
Outside  court,  Marshall  was  in  tears,  al- 
most keening.  He  had  his  daughter  with 
him,  who  was  the  same  age  as  Jeanine 
had  been  when  she  died.  And  when 
Marshall  saw  Jeanine's  parents,  who  had 
attended  every  court  session  on  the  case 
for  eight  years,  he  went  over  to  them.  "I 
cry  for  you,"  he  said.  "I'm  just  trying  to 
bring  the  killer  to  justice."  Without  a 
word,  the  Nicaricos  walked  away.  Jean- 
ine's parents  have  also  snubbed  Turow. 
"I  saw  Mr.  Nicarico  in  court  and  I  cer- 
tainly didn't  read  the  look  he  gave  me  as 
either  generous  or  yielding,"  says  Turow. 


In  December  1992,  in  its  last  ruling  be- 
fore the  retirement  of  three  of  its  mem- 
bers, the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  up-' 
held  Rolando  Cruz's  second  conviction, 
4  to  3.  But  with  several  new  justices,  the 
court  soon  agreed  to  reconsider  the  case. 
And  in  July  1994  it  overturned  Cruz's 
conviction,  4  to  3,  and  held  that  his  next 
jury— and.  therefore,  any  future  Hernan- 
dez jury— could  be  exposed  to  the  details 
of  Brian  Dugan's  acknowledged  crimes. 
Justice  James  Heiple,  who  had  written 
the  majority  opinion  in  1992,  lashed  out, 
in  an  extraordinary  aside,  at  the  "curious 
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melange  of  religious  leaders,  law  school 
deans,  former  prosecutors,  special  inter- 
est bar  associations  and  law  professors" 
whom  the  court  had  allowed  to  file  ami- 
cus briefs.  The  one  he  singled  out  was 
Scott  Turow,  "a  person  most  prominent- 
ly known  for  his  works  of  fiction."  He 
didn't  mention  that  Turow  was  the 
lawyer  for  one  of  the  men  convicted  in 
the  case.  A  half-year  later,  in  January 
1995,  Turow  went  to  Elgin  to  argue  his 
own  client's  case  before  the  Illinois  Ap- 
pellate Court.  Reporters  were  on  hand 
to  watch  the  celebrated  author  address 
the  judges,  and  Turow  brought  along 
Mary  Kramer,  a  Sonnenschein  paralegal 
who  had  the  whole  case  record  abstract- 
ed in  her  laptop  computer.  Apparently 
she  appended  her  name  to  the  wrong 
sign -in  sheet  at  court,  leaving  the  im- 
pression that  she,  not  Turow,  would  be 
arguing  for  Hernandez.  With  the  judges 
on  the  bench,  the  court  clerk  asked  Tu- 
row if  he  would  be  helping  Ms.  Kramer. 
"It  was  not  the  way  I  anticipated  getting 
started,"  recalls  Turow.  From  the  ques- 
tions put  to  him,  Turow  believes  the 
court  was  "deeply,  deeply,  deeply  trou- 
bled about  whether  the  evidence  met 
even  the  minimal  standard  for  finding 


"Set  a  date  certain 
for  execution? 
Set  a  date  certain 
for  execution?" 
he  repeated. 
He  was  in  tears, 
almost  keening. 


Hernandez  guilty."  The  court  did  not 
throw  out  the  case,  but  it  did  reverse 
Alex  Hernandez's  conviction  on  one  of 
Turow's  finer  points— that  the  trial  judge 
in  1991  had  wrongly  withheld  from  the 
lawyers  the  contents  of  a  jury  note.  Tu- 
row now  had  to  decide  whether  he 
would  defend  Hernandez  at  the  next  tri- 
al. It  was,  he  says,  "an  incredibly  emo- 
tional decision."  He  knew  that  prepara- 
tion for  trial  would  occupy  him,  nearly 
full-time,  for  months— and  he  couldn't 
make  that  commitment.  Writing  had  be- 
come "predominant"  over  lawyering  in 
his  life,  and  he  "wasn't  ready  to  go  back- 
wards, even  on  this  case."  So,  just  as  Jer- 


emy Margolis  had  enlisted  Scott  Turow, 
Turow  made  a  pitch  to  his  former  boss 
at  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office,  51 -year-old 
Dan  Webb.  Webb,  the  lean,  baby-faced 
chief  litigator  at  the  silk-stocking  firm  of 
Winston  &  Strawn,  a  man  who  says  he 
"can't  stand  not  to  be  going  a  thousand 
miles  per  hour,"  had  all  the  right  cre- 
dentials. He  was  widely  regarded  as 
Chicago's  "number-one  legal  power  hit- 
ter," his  ability  to  analyze  complex  cases 
quickly  was  legendary,  and  he  was  a 
prominent  Republican  who  would  be 
going  into  a  county  where  that  mat- 
tered. Ironically,  in  1994  Webb  had  co- 
chaired  the  successful  race  for  state  at- 
torney general  of  the  man  who  for  a 
decade  had  steered  the  Nicarico  prose- 
cution—DuPage  state's  attorney  James 
Ryan.  Webb  met  with  Hernandez  and 
agreed  to  take  the  case.  The  Winston  & 
Strawn  juggernaut  geared  up. 

In  early  October  1995,  DuPage  pros- 
ecutors received  more  bad  news— an 
updated  report  from  a  DNA  expert  in 
California,  Dr.  Edward  Blake,  who  had 
typed  the  sperm  recovered  from  a  swab 
of  Jeanine  Nicarico's  rectum.  Years 
earlier  Dr.  Blake  had  eliminated  Alex 
Hernandez    and    Stephen    Buckley   as 


Kurzawa  and  Vosburgh,  who  swore  they 
had  informed  him.  He  was  in  Florida 
then.  "Somebody  is  not  telling  the 
truth,"  said  an  incredulous  Judge  Meh- 
ling,  who  proceeded  to  eviscerate  the 
state's  case.  Prosecutors,  he  said,  had 
failed  to  show  that  Jeanine  Nicarico  was 
killed  in  connection  with  a  burglary  at- 
tempt or  to  show  any  other  motive, 
prove  that  more  than  one  offender  was 
involved,  or  tie  the  defendant  to  the 
murder.  Cruz's  statements  to  the  police, 
such  as  they  were,  did  not  amount  to  a 
confession  and  were  sloppily  document- 
ed. "Did  Cruz  ever  make  the  dream 
statement?,"  Judge  Mehling  asked  angri- 
ly on  November  3.  "I  don't  think  I  need 
to  answer  that  because  I'm  going  to  en- 
ter a  finding  of  not  guilty  and  he  will  be 
discharged  today.  Case  is  closed." 

On  December  8,  1995,  after  discus- 
sions with  Dan  Webb,  prosecutors 
dropped  all  charges  against  Alex 
Hernandez.  DuPage  state's  attorney 
Anthony  Peccarelli,  who  had  replaced 
Jim  Ryan,  said  it  was  "prudent"  not  to 
go  to  trial  while  "all  the  available  evi- 
dence" in  the  case  was  being  re-exam- 
ined. "This  decision  does  not  mark  the 


sources  of  the  sperm.  Now  he  reported 
that  Rolando  Cruz  was  also  eliminated. 
Of  the  four  men  associated  with  the 
Nicarico  case,  he  wrote,  only  Brian 
Dugan's  sperm  was  genetically  consis- 
tent with  Jeanine's  sample. 

DuPage  pressed  on  with  a  third  trial 
of  Cruz,  before  a  new  judge,  Ronald 
Mehling.  But  during  the  state's  presenta- 
tion Judge  Mehling  was  jolted  by  some- 
thing he  called  "devastating."  A  DuPage 
sheriff's  lieutenant  admitted  that  his  pre- 
vious testimony  confirming  Cruz's  im- 
portant "dream"  statement  had  been 
wrong.  He  hadn't  received  a  call  on 
May  9,  1983,  from  the  two  detectives. 


closing  of  the  file  in  this  office,"  he 
added.  "It  marks  the  beginning  of  an- 
other chapter." 

The  Nicarico  case  is  now  older  than 
Jeanine  ever  was.  And  if  DuPage 
decides  to  try  Brian  Dugan  for  capital 
murder— a  difficult  prospect  made  more 
difficult  by  its  initial  portrayal  of  him  as 
a  liar— the  case  may  linger  for  years.  That 
is  no  comfort  to  Tom  and  Pat  Nicarico, 
who  remain  convinced  that,  whatever 
Dugan's  culpability,  Rolando  Cruz  and 
Alex  Hernandez  are  guilty.  "It's  a  sad  day 
for  justice,"  Jeanine's  father  lamented 
when  Hernandez  (Continued  on  page  171) 
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(Continued  from  page  166)  was  freed. 
"Another  murderer  of  our  daughter  is 
on  the  streets."  To  some  in  northern  Illi- 
nois, Cruz  and  Hernandez,  who  never 
testified  at  trial,  are  also  victims.  They 
lost  their  20s  behind  bars— Cruz  on 
death  row  for  seven  years.  Hernandez 
for  three— for  a  crime  they  almost  cer- 
tainly did  not  commit  and,  had  it  not 
been  for  teams  of  lawyers  they  could 
never  have  afforded,  might  have  lost 
their  lives.  Cruz,  according  to  Larry 
Marshall,  recognizes  that  his 
"hands  are  not  entirely  clean," 
that  "he  went  in  and  started 
spinning  stories."  But  both 
Cruz  and  Hernandez,  who 
are  now  spending  much  of 
their  time  away  from  Illinois, 
are  expected  to  file  civil  suits 
against  law-enforcement  offi- 
cials. Meanwhile,  DuPage  has 
asked  Chicago  lawyer  Wil- 
liam Kunkle,  a  former  pros- 
ecutor of  murderer  John 
Wayne  Gacy,  to  review  the 
role  of  officials  regarding 
Cruz's  alleged  "dream"  state- 
ment. Kunkle,  who  has  inter- 
preted his  mandate  broadly, 
has  convened  a  grand  jury. 
Jim  Ryan,  the  politically  ambi- 
tious attorney  general,  is  on 
the  defensive.  The  Chicago  Tri- 
bune, which  had  endorsed  him 
in  1994  and  said  his  decision 
to  re-try  Cruz  was  proper,  lat- 
er editorialized  (after  a  sting- 
ing series  by  columnist  Eric  Zorn)  that 
he  was  without  honor  and  undeserving 
of  public  office.  Ryan's  position— that  he 
followed  the  evidence  where  it  led,  that 
jury  after  jury  convicted  and  no  state  ap- 
pellate court  ever  threw  out  the  case  for 
insufficient  evidence— finds  some  sympa- 
thy with  his  friend  Dan  Webb.  Webb 
blames  the  Cruz  and  Hernandez  prose- 
cutions on  "the  whole  system"— from 
prosecutors  "invested  up  to  their  eyeballs 
with  trying  to  protect  the  Nicaricos"  to 
judges  unwilling  to  call  a  halt  to  the  af- 
fair to  juries  in  white  communities  whose 
"racism  is  far  more  profound  than  a  few 
blacks  in  L.A.  deciding  that  O.  J.  Simp- 
son deserves  another  pass  on  life  even 
though  he  obviously  killed  his  wife." 
Other  defense  lawyers,  who  would  wel- 
come a  full-dress  investigation  by  the 
Justice  Department,  are  more  pointed. 
To  Larry  Marshall,  prosecutors  and  po- 
lice who  might  at  first  have  "thought 
they  were  framing  a  guilty  guy"  were 
"caught  in  their  web  of  lies"  and  won 
convictions  only  because  they  fed  juries 
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They  lost  their  20s  behind 
bars  for  a  crime  they 
almost  certainly  did  not 
commit,  and  might  have 
lost  their  lives. 


"phony"  evidence.  To  Jeff  Urdangen,  the 
indictments  were  a  "political  ploy"  which 
resulted  in  "a  miscarriage  of  justice  un- 
like any  other."  Still,  both  Urdangen  and 
Marshall  were  involved  in  another  Illi- 
nois case  where,  this  summer,  four  men 
were  freed  after  many  years  in  prison  for 
a  double  murder  they  did  not  commit. 
To  Jeremy  Margolis,  the  Nicarico  case  is 
one  of  "criminal  liability"  by  officials  as 
much  as  ineptness.  (Illinois  officials  have 
repeatedly  denied  all  such  allegations.) 

On  this  wet  afternoon  at  his  office, 
Scott  Turow  looks  of  a  piece  with 
the  weather  and  with  this  case.  His 
expression  is  grim,  he  has  bags  under  his 
eyes,  his  suit  and  tie  are  unrelievedly 
gray.  He  is  uncomfortable  with  being  in- 
terviewed about  the  Nicarico  case,  and 
ticks  off  the  many  requests  he  has 
spurned.  He's  not  seeking  publicity,  as 
some  colleagues  in  the  case  had  feared. 
In  the  way  of  lawyers,  Turow  estimates 
that  he  has  given  about  2,500  hours  to 
Alex  Hernandez  since  1991.  But,  again, 


he  wants  it  known  that  he's  "no  hero"  - 
not  like  John  Sam  or  Ed  Cisowski  or 
Mary  Brigid  Kenney.  The  many  who 
fought  the  prosecution  of  Hernandez 
and  Cruz  were  "an  astonishing  array," 
Turow  says,  "not  just  some  crazy  defense 
lawyer  with  a  hair  up  his  ass— even  one 
with  a  reputation  as  a  novelist."  He 
adds,  "This  was  not  a  case  where  you 
as  a  defense  lawyer  are  left  with  a  lin- 
gering doubt  about  whether  or  not  your 
client  was  involved.  That,  frankly,  is  the 
usual  state  of  the  world." 
Now  that  his  client  is  free, 
Turow  doesn't  spend  much 
time  searching  for  devils  in 
the  case.  "It  would  not  sur- 
prise anyone  who  has  read 
my  novels  that  I  believe  in  an 
incredibly  complex  moral  uni- 
verse," he  says,  and,  truth  is, 
the  prosecutors  didn't  confide 
their  motives  to  him.  "I  don't 
know  what  their  emotional 
mind-set  was.  I  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  any  person  could 
look  at  this  evidence  and  be 
convinced  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt  that  these  men 
were  guilty,  and  no  lawyer  I 
have  ever  dealt  with  from  the 
other  side  has  ever  said  to 
me,  'I  personally  believe  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt  they 
are  guilty.'  and  I  have  chal- 
lenged some  of  them,  at 
times,  to  look  me  in  the  eye 
and  tell  me  that."  Turow 
finds  it  easier  to  understand  why  juries 
would  convict,  even  on  "hokey"  evi- 
dence. "Jurors  look  at  a  crime  [like  this] 
and  they  basically  say.  I'm  not  taking 
any  chances.  .  .  .  I've  got  children  and 
grandchildren  of  my  own."  But  the 
Nicarico  case  taught  Turow  that  it's  be- 
come "far  too  easy  to  convict  innocent 
people"  of  murder  and  that  prosecuto- 
rial discretion  can  mutate  into  a  "license 
for  prosecutorial  madness."  And  "in  our 
natural  solicitude  for  victims  we've 
clearly  gone  too  far."  he  says.  The 
Nicaricos'  "gargantuan  loss  empowered 
them  in  a  way  it  should  not  have"  and 
"over  time  they  became  part  of  the 
problem." 

"Somebody,"  Turow  predicts,  "will 
write  a  great  book  about  this  case,"  but 
it  won't  be  he:  he  doesn't  write  about  his 
clients'  affairs.  Still,  he  allows.  "I  put 
enough  of  my  heart  and  soul  in  Hernan- 
dez that  I  know  it  will  rear  its  head  in 
some  fashion  in  my  fiction.  ...  It  will 
have  some  impact  at  some  place,  I  know 
that.  I  know  that."  □ 
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THE  KING  AND  EYE 

Amateur  lensman 

Yul  Brynner  s  masterly 

portraits  of  friends  such 

as  Elizabeth  Taylor, 

Charlie  Chaplin,  and 

Ingrid  Bergman  inspired 

a  collection  of  his  work 

BY  VICTORIA  BRYNNER 


ike  most  children  of  divorced 
parents,  I  considered  each 
moment  spent  with  my  fa- 
ther to  be  precious.  Though 
I  loved  to  watch  him  per- 
form, I  was  even  more  fascinated  by 
his  camera  case  and  the  "toys"  in- 
side, which  he  carried  from  location 
to  location.  To  my  father,  photogra- 
phy was  a  passion.  He  shot  Ingrid 
Bergman  during  Anastasia,  Deborah 

Kerr  on  TJie  King  and  I,  Anthony  Quinn  on  The  Buccaneer,  Charlie 
Chaplin  in  the  South  of  France,  and  Sophia  Loren  during  the 
making  of  Houseboat.  Elizabeth  Taylor  once  said,  "Yul  had  such 
charm  that  you  felt  complimented  when  he  took  your  picture." 


1  hen  I  was   10,  we  spent  the  summer  in 
Cadaques,  Spain,  where  he  was  starring  in 
The  Light  at  the  Edge  of  the  World,  with 
Kirk  Douglas  and  Samantha  Eggar.  When  he  had 

All  photographs  reproduced  through  arrangement  with 
Harry  N.  Abrams.  Inc.,  which  will  publish  Yul  Brynner: 
Photographer  in  October  in  conjunction  with  an 
exhibition  to  open  at  the  Academy  of  Motion  Picture 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  Beverly  Hills  in  December. 
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LATE-NIGHT  SWEATS 

A  new  season  heralds  a 

gloves-off  showdown  in  the  Late-Night 

War  for  Johnny  Carson's  throne.  At  NBC, 

Jay  Leno  works  doggedly  to  keep 

his  hard-earned  lead,  while  David  Letterman, 

CBS's  jittery,  tortured  talent, 

is  flailing  frantically 

BY  LLOYD  GROVE 


SURVIVAL 

OF  THE  FITTEST 

Over  at  the  Letterman 

show  they  are  on  a 

wartime  footing, 

while  an  ebullient  Leno 

declares,  "This  is 

actually  a  very  simple 

job-write  joke,  tell 

joke,  get  check." 


like  the  Game,"  Jay  Leno  declares 
in  his  chirping  New  England  stac- 
cato. "The  idea  of  the  Game  is, 
they  should  be  able  to  beat  you  up 
as  hard  as  they  can,  and  if  you're 
still  standing,  the  Game  is  a  lot  of 
fun.  It  is  great.  It's  all  that  Nietz- 
sche kind  of  nonsense— 'If  it  doesn't  kill 
you.  it  makes  you  stronger'— not  that 
I'm  a  great  Nietzsche  fan." 

"I  didn't  know  there  was  a  'game'  in- 
volved in  this,"  David  Letterman  says 
with  a  sour  smile.  "Or  I  don't  acknowl- 
edge it  or  I  don't  play  it.  I  guess  every 
now  and  again  I'm  reminded  that  it  ex- 
ists." (Letterman  is  more  likely  to  quote 
an  ancient  ethicist  than  a  German  Uber- 
mensch.  "The  unexamined  life  is  not 
worth  living,"  he  sighs  at  one  point,  cit- 
ing Plato.) 

The  Game,  of  course,  is  the  down-and- 
dirty  struggle  over  the  golden  scraps  of 
Johnny  Carson's  late-night  television  em- 
pire—a still-reliable  source  of  cash  (in  re- 
cent years  up  to  6  percent  of  total  rev- 
enue) for  the  major  broadcast  networks, 
increasingly  besieged  by  the  armies  of 
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cable,  cyberspace,  video-on-demand,  sat- 
ellite dishes,  and  other  powerful  forces 
bent  on  splintering  the  audience.  This 
fall  will  set  the  stage  for  the  latest  round 
in  the  battle  between  two  titanic  egos  ob- 
sessed with  being  the  best-loved,  most- 
watched,  and  funniest  man  in  America 
at  11:35  at  night. 

"It  all  started  with  a  pair  of  lips." 
cracks  Warren  Littlefield,  the  president 
of  NBC  Entertainment,  referring  to  the 
pivotal  moment  in  July  1995  when  a 
guest-shot  by  Hugh  Grant  on  Tlie  To- 
night Show  with  Jay  Leno  received  an 
astronomical  rating— more  than  twice 
the  usual  four  million  households— and 
introduced  millions  of  new  viewers  to  a 
reinvigorated  Jay.  It  was  the  English 
film  star's  first  major  appearance  since 
his  sensational  arrest  in  Hollywood 
while  being  fellated  by  a  prostitute  in 
his  rented  BMW. 

When  Jay  grabbed  the  lead  and 
kept  it,  beating  the  Late  Show  with 
David    Letterman    from    August 
1995  onward,  Dave  took  it  badly. 
As  he  occasionally  began  to  run 
third  behind  ABC's  Nightline,  he  re- 
peatedly flayed  himself  on -camera 
for   his   blundering   performance   as 
M.C.  of  that  year's  Oscars,  stood  by 
helplessly   as   key   staffers   abandoned 
him,  and   fired  his  longtime  executive 
producer.    Robert    Morton— an    on-air 
regular  affectionately  known  as  "Morty." 
During  the  most  recent  May  sweeps. 
Dave  was  beaten  by  Jay  decisively. 

Letterman  is  clearly  not  one  to  relish 
playing  the  role  of  catch-up.  The  famous 
gap-toothed  face  is  etched  with  exhaus- 
tion, the  once  boyish  curls  are  beating  a 
swift  retreat,  and  he  still  seems  pained 
by  the  "bite  disorder"— the  result,  appar- 
ently, of  grinding  his  molars  that  he 
spent  his  summer  complaining  about  on 
the  air.  "You  look  like  shit,"  Cher  told 
him  during  a  recent  appearance.  "  You 
try  and  do  the  damn  job  every  goddamn 
night  and  see  what  happens,"  the  49- 
year-old  Dave  shot  back. 

At  Black  Rock,  CBS's  corporate  head- 
quarters, there  is  endless  speculation  about 
"Dave's  mood."  Ditto  at  NBC— where 
Dave  created  two  pieces  of  groundbreak- 
ing television  in  the  1980s,  a  short-lived 
morning  talk  show  and  the  spectacularly 
successful  Late  Night  with  David  Letter- 
man.  Network  executives  there  ("weasels" 
and  "pinheads"  in  Letterman's  lexicon) 
routinely  go  off  the  record  to  salt  his 
wounds.  "Dave  isn't  happy,  and  it  shows," 
says  one.  "Physically  he  doesn't  look 
well;  he  oftentimes  looks  like  he's  in 
pain— which  isn't  real  entertaining." 
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"The  decline  in  his  ratings  is  appar- 
ently enough  to  drive  him  visibly  crazy," 
wrote  The  Washington  Post's  influential 
television  critic.  Tom  Shales,  in  a  piece 
attacking  "The  Lame  Show."  Shales 
went  on:  "Letterman  no  longer  seems  to 
just  have  an  edge;  he  is  an  edge,  and 
who  wants  a  big  edge  coming  at  you  at 
1 1:30  every  night?" 

Granting  a  grudging  interview  in  his 
antiseptic  office  over  the  Ed  Sullivan 
Theater,  where  he  has  just  unbur- 
dened himself  of  that  day's  hour  of  late- 
night  comedy,  Dave  flops  down  in  a 
blond-wood  chair  and  braces  himself  for, 
well,  not  another  trip  to 


"Dave  isn't  happy, 
and  it  shows/7  says  an 
NBC  executive.  "Physically  he 
doesn't  look  well;  he  oftentimes 
looks  like  he's  in  pain— 
which  isn't  real  entertaining." 


his  dentist,  but  another 
all-but-unendurable  discussion  about  his 
tormented  existence  as  a  television  star. 

"You  try  as  hard  as  you  can,  and  you 
hope  for  the  best,"  he  says.  "1  keep  say- 
ing. I  didn't  leave  Indiana  for  this.  What 
I  left  Indiana  for  was  my  own  television 
show,  and  I've  been  lucky  enough  to  do 
it  almost  every  day  for  16  years."  In  his 
loose-fitting  T-shirt  and  baggy  pants,  he 
resembles  a  scarecrow.  "I  just  like  to 
think  that  if  you  work  really  hard  and  do 
a  really  nice  show,  people  will  like  you. 
Ha.  Ha.  And  then,  16  years  later,  you 
find  out:  "Not  necessarily,  asshole!'" 

He  glances  at  the  darkening  sky  out- 
side his  bulletproof  window,  installed 
not  for  the  usual  reason  but  to  let  him 
toss  a  football  around  without  fear  of 
breakage.  "I  just  couldn't  care  less. 
Honestly.  I  just  feel  like  I'm  almost  50 
and  I  can  quit  one  day  and  then  let 
somebody  else  do  it." 

Letterman  and  his  staff  are  at  pains  to 
attribute  his  sinking  Nielsens  to  the  loss 
in  1993  of  CBS's  prized  N.F.I..  schedule 
to  Rupert  Murdoch's  Fox  network,  the 
defection  of  key  affiliates,  and  the  subse- 
quent collapse  of  the  prime-time  lineup. 

"If  vou  think  about  it,  CBS  took  a 


heckuva  hit."  says  Letterman's  CAA 
agent,  Lee  Gabler.  "To  still  get  the  num- 
bers that  Dave's  pulling,  it's  no  wonder 
they're  eager  to  keep  him." 

If  only  Dave  were  at  NBC,  goes  the 
wistful  refrain.  "The  sad  thing  is  that 
Dave  all  his  life  wanted  to  get  The 
Tonight  Show,"  says  a  Late  Show  insider. 
"If  he'd  been  given  that  opportunity, 
CBS  would  have  made  a  deal  with  Jay, 
and  he  would  have  lasted  for  four  or 
five  months,  and  it  would  have  been  like 
Chevy  Chase.  Dave  would  be  in  John- 
ny's seat,  and  he  would  take  his  rightful 
place  in  television  history." 

The  truth  is  a  little  more  complicat- 
ed. When  Jay  was  in  a  far  worse  posi- 
tion -so  bad,  in  fact,  that  NBC  was 
ready  to  fire  him  and  give  Tlie  Tonight 
Show  to  Letterman— he  reacted  by  fight- 
ing for  his  job  and  rebuilding  his  dam- 
aged reputation  brick  by  brick.  He 
moved  the  show  to  a  more  in- 
timate studio,  ordered  up  a 
new  set  that  allowed  him  to 
connect  with  his  audience, 
borrowed  some  of  Letter- 
man's  more  successful  com- 
edy concepts  (notably  the  out- 
door "remote"  in  which  the  host 
leaves  the  studio  to  have  zany  in- 
teractions with  the  masses),  and 

doubled  the  length  of  his  monologue 
(Leno's  obvious  forte  as  a  stand-up 
comic:  "Even  when  our  show  was  down- 
and-out,  and  people  said,  'This  sucks, 
take  it  off  the  air,'  they  added,  'but  after 
the  monologue'"). 

Reflecting  on  his  dismal  early  days  at 
The  Tonight  Show,  Jay  says,  "I'm  one  of 
those  people  who  always  has  to  touch 
bottom  before  I  start  going  up,  just  to 
get  a  sense  of  perspective." 

"I  always  had  the  image  of  Jay,  be- 
fore he  caught  up  with,  and  then  passed, 
Dave,  as  the  guy  in  the  rearview  mir- 
ror," says  Mavis  Nicholson  Leno,  Jay's 
wife  of  16  years,  a  pretty,  dark-haired 
woman  who  met  her  husband  at  the 
Comedy  Store  in  Los  Angeles.  "I  actual- 
ly sit  here  laughing  at  this  first  he's  just 
a  speck,  then  he's  a  little  bigger,  and 
then  this  guy  in  the  mirror  is  alongside 
and  in  the  passing  lane.  Then  the  other 
guy  is  in  the  rearview  mirror." 

Mavis,  the  daughter  of  a  journeyman 
actor,  didn't  expect  Jay  to  get  rich  in 
show  business,  either.  "He  never  had  a 
day  job  and  I'm  a  little  surprised  that 
he  enjoys  it  so  much.  He  doesn't  find  it 
onerous  at  all.  He  deals  with  what  he 
has  to  deal  with,  doesn't  speculate  about 
what's  coming  up,  and  doesn't  torture 
himself  about  what   has   already  hap- 
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pened.  I've  never 
met  anybody  who's 
better  at  living  in 
the  moment." 

Mavis  claims  Jay 
gets  his  breathtaking 
energy   from   his   re- 
cently deceased  father, 
an  insurance  salesman 
who  "hurt  his  back  at 
the  age  of  80  because 
he  was  on  top  of  the 
house  fixing  the  roof,"  she  says 

"I  don't  know  what  it  feels  like 
to  be  Jay  or  what  drives  him."  says 
Debbie  Vickers,  the  executive  producer 
of  The  Tonight  Show:  "All  1  know  is,  I 
could  never  be  that  driven."  In  terms 
of  his  limitless  capacity  for  work.  "Jay 
is  a  Martian."  she  says. 

It's  after  one  A.M.  in  Beverly  Hills,  and 
Jay  is  wide-awake  in  the  den  of  his 
gated  Tudor  high  above  Sunset  Boule- 
vard. Although  he's  nursing  a  cold  the 
result,  he  says,  of  shaking  hundreds  of 
hands  over  the  weekend  while  serving  as 
grand  marshal  of  a  12-kilometer  race  in 
San  Francisco— he's  cheerfully  doing 
what  he  always  does  at  this  unforgiving 
hour:  working  on  his  monologue. 

"Bob   Dole  now  wants  the  country 
to   have   a   brand-new    missile   system 


"We're  just  sort  i 
getting  tired  of 
being  painted  as  the 
Devil/'  says  Rob  Burnett, 
Letterman's 
executive  producer. 


at'll  take  10 
years  to  build," 
Jay  recites  with  a 
sniffle,  reading  a 
joke  from  an  in- 
dex card  as  he  lies 
prostrate  and  bare- 
foot on  his  well- 
worn  sofa.  "Ten 
years  for  Bob  Dole? 
Isn't  he  being  a  little  op- 
timistic?" He  considers  for  a 
moment,  stroking  the  colossal  chin. 
He's  dressed  in  faded  cutoffs  and  a 
denim  work  shirt.  At  46,  with  a  thick 
mane  of  graying  hair,  he  looks  surpris- 
ingly sleek  and  well  rested. 

"I  don't  know,"  says  joke  writer 
Jimmy  Brogan,  Leno's  loyal  sounding 
board  at  these  nightly  seances. 

His  eyes  dart  from  Brogan's  to  my 
own.  "Anything?"  he  asks.  I  find  myself 
shrugging.  "I'll  try  it."  he  concludes, 
and  puts  the  joke  aside  to  rework  later. 
Here  it  is,  the  dead  of  night,  with 
Mavis  fast  asleep  somewhere  upstairs, 
and  Leno  has  let  a  perfect  stranger  into 
his  house  to  observe  this  most  intimate 
act  of  creation— and  not  only  observe, 
but  participate.  He  has  already  allowed 
me  to  watch  him  rehearse  and  per- 
form—stripping down  to  his  Jockey 
shorts,  within  a  half-hour  of  my  meet- 


..     HAPPY  ALL  THE  TIME 

s  it  heads  into  the  new 

on,  Letterman's  staff  is 

eager  to  depict  its  star 

as  a  happy  man.  Here 

Letterman  relaxes  on  the 

set  of  the  Late  Show 

with  David  Letterman. 


ing  him,  when  I  followed  him  to 
wardrobe— and  invited  me  on  a  remote 
("Jay  Walking,"  in  Tonight  Show  par- 
lance) in  which  he  and  a  camera  crew 
trolled  a  parking  lot  in  Studio  City,  in- 
terrogating members  of  the  public 
about  the  contents  of  their  automo- 
biles. And  in  his  cramped  office  at 
NBC,  and  over  a  dinner  at  Koo  Koo 
Roo,  a  fast-food  restaurant  where  he 
waits  on  line  with  the  other  customers, 
he  has  patiently  explained  his  views  of 
art  and  life. 

He  even  puts  a  joke  in  his  mono- 
logue, over  Brogan's  objection,  because, 
he  argues,  "well.  Vanity  Fair  liked  it." 
When  the  joke— about  U.P.S.'s  plans  to 
offer  passenger  service  ("Make  sure  the 
box  they  put  you  in  has  airholes")— is 
rewarded  with  weak  laughter  from  the 
studio  audience.  Jay  points  me  out  and 
fixes  me  with  a  mock  glare  punctuated 
by  an  exaggerated  throat-slitting  ges- 
ture. (But  Jay  proudly  boasts  that  he's 
never  fired  a  writer.) 

At  his  house,  Leno  and  Brogan 
wordlessly  flip  through  a  pile  of  300  or 
so  jokes  produced  in  the  past  24  hours 
by  the  Tonight  Show  writing  staff  and 
the  odd  freelancer.  They  toss  the  rejects 
and  recyclables  into  a  big  ceramic  bowl 
on  the  coffee  table  before  them.  Every 
so  often  Jay  rouses  himself  and  goes 
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into  the  next  room  to  check  his  fax  ma- 
chine—to see  if  any  fresh  material  has 
arrived  from  the  joke  writers  working 
the  graveyard  shift.  This  particular 
night,  the  fax  is  idle.  "It's  a  long  holi- 
day weekend,  so  I  guess  nobody's  work- 
ing," Jay  says. 

Over  the  years  Jay  has  been  pained 
by  criticism— from  the  likes  of  Tom 
Shales  and  other  TV  reviewers— that  he 
is  a  perpetual-motion  joke  machine 
rather  than  a  true  comic  artist.  Letter- 
man's  new  executive  producer,  Rob 
Burnett,  describes  what  motivates  his 
boss  this  way:  "Not  to  get  corny,  but 
why  does  Picasso  paint?  Dave  is  driven 
toward  a  very  high  artistic  goal." 

It  seems  Jay  is  trying  to  make  clear 
that  he,  too,  has  his  cultured  side  when 
he  suddenly  leads  me  into  his  darkened 
library.  He  pulls  down  an  18th-century 
first  edition  of  Samuel  Johnson's  dic- 
tionary and  the  original  serialization 
of  Dickens's  Pickwick  Papers.  "They're 
not  really  mine.  I  bought 
them  for  Mavis."  admits 
Jay,  who  also  burnishes 
his  conversation  with  the 
occasional  reference  to 
Robert  Burns  and  Mil- 
ton (John,  not  Berle). 


Jay  has  no  elitist 
pretenses  when  it 
comes  to  his  audi- 
ence, however.  "Some 
comedians  feel  that 
if  everybody  doesn't 
get  the  joke,  they  fail 
and  I  probably  fit  into 
that  category."  he  says. 
"Then  there  are  people 
who  only  want  a  per- 
centage of  the  audience. 
I  know  comedians  who 
think  the)  fail  if  everybody 
gets  the  joke.  Then  they  go. 
This  isn't  a  hip  joke  at  all 
This  is  a  lame  joke,  because 
everybody  gels  it."  My  thing 
is,  always  try  and  make  il  accessible  to 
everybody."  Jay  goes  on,  "You  can  fight 
windmills  and  tell  people  it  is  funny, 
but  if  they  don't  laugh,  they  don't 
laugh.  I'm  not  the  ultimate  judge.  The 
audience  is.  After  1,000  shows  like  this, 
people  begin  to  understand  where 
you're  coming  from.  ...  [f  people  like 
you,  that  will  carry  you  through  the 
bad  jokes.  Anybody  can  get  a  laugh 
with  a  good  joke." 

Increasingly,  it  seems.  Jay's  jokes 
venture  into  the  bedroom  and  bath- 
room—scatological   territory    he    once 


prided  himself  on  avoiding.  But  Leno 
and  his  staff  argue  that  his  continual 
references  to  hemorrhoids,  yeast  infec- 
tions, genitals,  and  the  like  ("See,  that's 
a  violation  of  privacy.  She  never  told 
me  she  was  keeping  a  record."  he 
cracked  recently  about  a  health  maga- 
zine's account  of  a  woman  who  experi- 
enced 134  orgasms  an  hour)  are  only 
natural  in  a  popular  culture  that  in- 
creasingly spotlights  once  forbidden 
subjects.  (By  contrast,  "Dave  is  very 
guarded  about  that  stuff,"  says  Let- 
terman's  monologue  supervisor.  Bill 
Scheft.  "My  standard  line  is  that  Dave 
wouldn't  say  'orgasm'  even  if  he  were 
having  one."  Still,  Dave  frequently  re- 
sorts to  "damn."  or  coarse  variations 
thereof,  and  is  equally  fond  of  "ass.") 

The  way  most  people  breathe,  as  a 
reflex  action.  Jay  reads  through  jokes 
for  his  monologue  as  he  talks— making 
a  check  mark  or  sketching  a  quick  cari- 
cature of  himself  with  a  felt-tip  pen  be- 
side the  ones  he  likes,  crumpling  up 
and  throwing  away  the  jokes  he  finds 
wanting.  He  is  a  fully  con- 
trapuntal human  being  who 
dways  keeps  several  lines 
of  thought  and  action  go- 
ing at  once,  thus  turn- 
ing a  childhood  case 
of  dyslexia  to  his  ad- 
vantage. 

"I  have  no  atten- 
tion span  at  all. 
which  was  a  huge 
problem  when 
I  was  a  kid  at 
school."  he 
tells  me  at  Koo 
Koo  Roo  in  Stu- 
dio City,  where  he 
inhales  two  grilled 
chicken  breasts  and 
two  turkey  sandwiches. 
("It  was  more  than  a  pound 
of  meat,"  he  says.  "I  eat  a  lot  of 
food."  At  5  feet  1 1,  he  weighs  202 
pounds.)  He's  chowing  down  before 
taping  his  "Jay  Walking"  piece  in  the 
parking  lot.  "I  was  always  somewhat 
dyslexic,  I  was  a  terrible  student,  and  I 
never  focused  on  anything.  And  my 
mother  always  said,  'For  you  to  do  well 
you  just  have  to  work  harder."  And  my 
attitude  is,  if  I  just  work  harder  than 
anybody  else.  I'll  be  fine.  .  .  . 

"An  exercise  I  always  like  to  do  is  to 
try  to  count  on  one  side  of  your  head 
while  you're  doing  your  act.  You  know, 
you're  talking  to  that  guy  in  the  audi- 
ence, and  then  you  try  to  add  up  a  col- 
umn of  fiaures  on  the  other  side  of 


'That  makes  me 
ill,  he  makes  me  ill, 
he  makes  me  ill- 
I'm  sorry.  I  do  not 
believe  for  one  minute 
that  Jay  is  Mr.  Nice 
Guy/7  says  a  Letterman 
executive. 


your  head.  Because  it  helps  you  in  your 
ad-libbing." 

Finished  swallowing,  Jay  attacks  the 
parking  lot  with  his  camera  crew,  inter- 
rogating people,  as  they  get  into  their 
cars,  with  the  placid  zeal  of  a  census 
taker.  Over  the  course  of  an  hour  and  a 
half,  he  interviews  a  dozen  subjects,  per- 
suades one  woman  to  open  her  trunk, 
where  he  finds  a  can  of  balls  and  a  pair 
of  rackets,  plays  an  impromptu  game  of 
tennis  with  her,  and  coaxes  another 
woman,  who  says  she's  an  opera  singer, 
to  belt  out  a  snippet  of  Madam  Butter- 
fly. Then  he's  ready  to  leave.  "We'll  get 
maybe  two  and  a  half  minutes  out  of 
that,"  he  says. 

"This  is  actually  a  very  simple  job- 
write  joke,  tell  joke,  get  check,"  says 
Jay,  who  claims  he's  paid  less  than 
Dave's  reported  $16-million-plus  (un- 
like Letterman,  Leno  doesn't  own  his 
show),  but  earns  additional  millions  do- 
ing personal  appearances  and  his  night- 
club act.  "This  is  great  fun,"  he  says.  "I 
think  I'm  fairly  well  suited  to  this  job. 
I'm  perfectly  relaxed,  and  this  has  been 
every  day  for  four  years.  I  don't  sleep 
more  than  four  hours,  and  that  seems 
right  for  me.  We  take  less  vacations 
than  any  other  show,  and  when  you're 
not  doing  it  you  fly  out  on  weekends  to 
Las  Vegas. 

"You  know,  this  is  the  discussion 
Jerry  Seinfeld  and  I  used  to  have  all 
the  time:  why  would  you  go  to  Europe 
on  vacation  when  you  could  do  your 
act?  I  mean,  people  are  applauding  and 
laughing— what  else  can  you  want?  I 
mean,  sex  is  O.K.,  but  it  doesn't  last  as 
long  as  your  act." 

Dave  is  droopy-eyed  ("I'm  sleepy."  he 
confides)  as  he  slouches  in  his  chair. 
"Write  all  the  bad,  nasty  things  you 
want  about  me,"  he  says  manfully. 

Over  at  the  Late  Show,  they  are  on  a 
wartime  footing.  Dave's  been  the  butt 
of  months  of  negative  publicity,  some 
of  it  of  his  own  making,  such  as  when 
he  revealed  to  Parade  Magazine  that  he 
was  thinking  of  quitting  in  the  near  fu- 
ture and  confided  to  USA  Today  that 
he  didn't  like  his  expensive  new  set.  Af- 
ter he  fired  Robert  Morton  in  March, 
Letterman  and  Rob  Burnett  seemed  to 
go  out  of  their  way  to  bad-mouth  him 
to  the  same  reporters  whom  Morty  had 
long  ago  charmed.  "We  had  a  little 
infection  and  the  limb  had  to  come 
off,"  Letterman  memorably  told  Fred 
Schruers  of  Rolling  Stone.  ( Robert  Mor- 
ton refused  to  comment  for  this  piece.) 
"We're  just   tired   of  getting  hand 
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LOVE  YOUR  ENEMIES 

Leno  watches  Letterman's  show 

several  times  a  week,  but  Letterman       »H 

claims  he  has  never  seen  Leno's — 

which  Leno's  wife,  Mavis, 

says  hurts  Jay's  feelings.  He 

is  photographed  for  V, 

on  the  set  of  The  Tonight  Show 

'  with  Jay  Leno. 
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mered."  says  the  34-year-old  Burnett, 
who  is  also  the  C.E.O.  of  Letterman's 
production  company.  Worldwide  Pants 
Inc.  He  has  the  round  face  and  curly 
brown  locks  of  an  aging  cherub.  It's 
almost   midnight,   and  he's   spooning 
a  dinner  of  high-fiber  cereal  as  he  rails 
against  the  Zeitgeist.  "It  feels,  lately, 
that  it's  so  much  bad,  and  Jay  is  the 
nicest  man  alive  and  he's  unbelievable— 
and  Dave  is  just  evil  and  he's  horrible. 
We're  just  sort  of  getting  tired  of  being 
painted  as  the  Devil.  We're  just  tired  of 
it.  It's  not  true.  It's  just  not  true." 

Dave's  uncomfortable  dealings  with 
the  Fourth  Estate  are  a  constant 
source  of  grief  to  the  CBS  public- 
relations  apparatus.  On  one  hand,  the 
network  is  hell-bent  on  accentuating  the 
positive  (such  as  Dave's  edge  on  Jay  in 
attracting  the  desirable  18-  to  34-year- 
olds)  but,  on  the  other,  finds  itself  con- 
tinually cleaning  up  after  its  star's 
grumpy  remarks  and  eccentric  behavior. 
Naturally.  Dave's  antics  are  magnified 
and  distorted  by  a  press  that  reflects  its 
subject  like  a  fun -house  mirror.  Dave, 
never  known  for  being  accessible,  has, 
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is  is  not  a  situation 
where  one  is  evil  and  one  is  good. 
It's  only  television. . . . 
It  doesn't  have  to  be  a  war 
mentality/7  says  Leno. 


as  a  result, 
become  downright  pho- 
bic—canceling interviews  at  the  last 
minute,  barring  reporters  from  watch- 
ing his  tapings  on  a  monitor  (never 
mind  in  the  studio  audience),  and  oth- 
erwise frustrating  any  attempts  by  out- 
siders to  understand  him.  "All  good 
things  come  to  those  who  wait!"  a  har- 
ried CBS  publicist  has  been  known  to 
beam  at  reporters  waiting  in  vain  for 
quality  time  with  Dave. 

"We  feel  that  the  show  should  be 
judged  by  what  goes  on  the  air,"  Letter- 
man  explains  when  I  ask  why  the  fuss. 
"We  want  to  be  judged  by  the  finished 
product.  .  .  .  It's  not  that  we're  trying 
to  hide  anything.  It  just  removes  an  ele- 
ment  of  self-consciousness   so   I   can 

Photograph  by  ART  STREIBER 


concentrate  on  do- 
ing the  work  and 
not  worry  about  it. 
What  if  there  was  a 
massive    power    failure?" 
He  raises  his  voice,  "what 

IF    I    CUT    MYSELF   AND    STARTED 
BLEEDING  TO  DEATH?!!" 

Compared  with  the  sheer  horror  of 
having  me  witness  it,  he  says,  "bleeding 
to  death  is  not  a  problem." 

It's  easy  to  take  him  at  his  word 
when  he  says  such  things— and  many 
do.  His  bouts  of  self-criticism  are  leg- 
endary. He  has  called  himself  "fuck 
boy"  and  "snot  boy,"  among  other  epi- 
thets, after  shows  he  thinks  have  gone 
badly,  and  dissects  his  performances 
without  anesthetic. 

"He's  such  a  perfectionist  that  every- 
thing that  is  not  exactly  right  is  like  a 
knife  through  his  soul,"  says  Frank  Gan- 
non, a  former  Late  Night  segment  pro- 
ducer who  has  taken  part  in  countless 
postmortems  in  the  star's  office. 

In  fact,  Dave  is  so  invested  in  every 
detail  of  his  show  that  he  personally 
chooses  the  "load-in"  music  that  blares 
over  the  sound  system  while  the  audi- 
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ence  takes  its  seats,  and  demands  that 
the  theater  be  chilled  at  all  times  to  a 
bracing  55  degrees.  "It's  ridiculously 
chilly,"  he  says,  "but  if  it  were  any 
warmer,  there'd  be  a  danger  that  not 
only  the  audience  but  me  too  would  get 
drowsy."  He  apparently  takes  comfort 
in  a  series  of  repetitive,  ritualistic  be- 
haviors that  remind  some  of  classic 
obsessive -compulsive  syndrome:  eating 
the  same  lunch  every  day  for  a  year  (re- 
cently it  was  pasta),  requiring  that  his 
pre-show  fresh  pineapple  be  sliced  in 
precisely  the  right  way,  consuming  mas- 
sive quantities  of  coffee  and  candy  bars 
to  get  his  nervous  system  stoked  for  the 
show,  and  stationing  a  page  in  the  the- 
ater basement  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
clearing  the  corridors  as  he  approaches 
(so  that  no  one  can  look  at  him— 
maybe  the  same  reason  that  he  flips 
off  a  particular  light  switch  every 
time  he  passes  it,  plunging  the 
basement  hallway  into  darkness). 

Dave  wants  no  forced  reac- 
tions, and  has  his  warm-up  co- 
median,   Wali    Collins,    instruct 
the  studio  audience  not  to  give 
him  a  standing  ovation.  The  ap- 
plause signs  do  not  flash.  By  con 
trast,  Jay's  warm-up  man.  Bob  Per- 
low,  urges  the  audience  to  leap  out 
of  its  seats  at  the  star's  entrance,  and 
the  applause  signs  light  up  like  pinball 
machines. 

When  I  ask  Dave  why  his  applause 
signs  are  dark,  he  says  with  mock  dis- 
tress, "You  mean  they're  not  working? 
So  that's  the  problem!" 

"He  blames  himself  for  everything, 
when  95  percent  of  the  time  it's  clearly 
someone  else's  fault,"  Gannon  says. 
"You  spend  an  awful  lot  of  your  energy 
trying  to  buck  him  up.  The  problem  is 
the  5  percent  of  the  time  when  he  is  to 
blame." 

"Why  can't  a  person  be  allowed  a 
moment  or  two  of  critical  assessment?" 
Letterman  parries  when  asked  about 
this  trait.  "Just  show  me  somebody 
who's  happy  with  a  mediocre  job,  who's 
pleased  with  a  lame  performance!" 
Dave  demands.  "So  sometimes  being 
unable  to  deliver  the  goods  in  that  one 
moment  will  affect  my  mood  for  an 
hour  after  the  show." 

Dave  makes  it  irresistible  for  aspiring 
psychoanalysts  to  search  for  the 
roots  of  his  self-doubt  by  inviting 
his  white-haired,  gap-toothed  mother  on 
the  show.  A  trim  midwestern  hausfrau 
of  74  named  Dorothy— whom  Dave 
himself  regularly  refers  to  as  "the  most 


undemonstrative  woman  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere"— she  came  on  recently  to 
demonstrate  the  proper  way  to  prepare 
the  fried-baloney  sandwich  featured  in 
the  cookbook  she  wrote  for  a  $1  mil- 
lion advance. 

When  Dave  was  a  little  slow  flipping 
the  sizzling  lunch  meat,  she  chided  him 
briskly,  "You  need  to  get  the  baloney 
out  of  here!" 

Dave  cried  out,  "You're  driving  me 
crazy.  Mom!" 

Says  a  former  member  of  Dave's  in- 
ner circle,  "I  couldn't  bring  myself  to 
watch  that  one.  It  was  just  too  painful." 
Other  friends  of  the  star's  theorize  that 
"Dave's  mom,"  as 


Letterman  apparently 
takes  comfort  in  repetitive, 
ritualistic  behaviors  that 
remind  some  of  classic  obsessive- 
compulsive  syndrome. 


she  styles  herself  in  her 

cookbook,  is  indirectly  responsible 
for  far  more  of  his  tortured  comedy  than 
is  apparent  in  her  guest-shots. 

On  a  show  in  April,  Dave  repeatedly 
and  violently  smacked  a  stuffed  dummy 
look-alike  (fabricated  for  a  "CBS  Mail- 
bag"  piece)  and  insisted  that  a  clearly 
uncomfortable  David  Schwimmer  join 
in  the  mayhem.  The  audience  reacted 
first  with  laughs,  then  with  nervous  tit- 
ters, finally  with  silence.  Dave  was 
"abusing  his  own  image,"  The  New  York 
Observer  maintained. 

"That's  a  perfect  example  of  people 
drawing  the  conclusion  that  'Dave  hates 
himself,'  but  it's  just  a  very  smart,  intelli- 
gent guy  trying  to  get  laughs,"  Burnett 
argues.  "That's  all  it  is."  Almost  desper- 
ately, he  adds,  "1  promise  you,  there  is  no 
deep,  dark,  brooding  secret  about  Dave. 
I  know  Dave  very  well,  better  than  most 
people,  and  he's  the  sweetest  guy  I  know. 
You  should  see  him  with  my  one-year- 
old  daughter.  He  goes  crazy  over  her!" 

Indeed,  as  they  head  into  the  new 
fall  season,  Burnett  and  others  in  the 
Letterman  inner  circle  want  the  world 
to  know  that  Dave  is  happy— delirious- 
ly! This  is  not  always  an  easy  sale 
when  their  leader  occasionally  looks  like 
a  snowman  chased  by  a  blowtorch. 


"He's  very  happy  and  he  had  a  relax- 
ing time  on  his  vacation,"  his  executive 
assistant,  Laurie  Diamond,  has  been  di- 
rected by  Dave  to  tell  me. 

"We're  raring  to  go!"  says  producer 
Barbara  Gaines,  who  has  been  at  Dave's 
side  since  she  went  to  work  as  a  produc- 
tion assistant  for  his  1980  morning  show 
on  NBC. 

Even  Dave  is  making  an  effort— kind 
of.  These  days  he's  given  to  such  blissful 
pronouncements  as  "I've  still  been  luck- 
ier than  most  people  drawing  breath  on 
this  planet."  But  sometimes  all  this 
sweetness  and  light  sends  him  right  over 
the  edge. 

"I  had  a  lovely  weekend!"  Dave  said 
one  recent  Monday.  "We  did  the  Friday 
show,  did  some  pretty  good  business, 
and  yesterday  was"— here  he  begins 
shouting— "the  nicest  day  of  my 

LIFE!    I    WISHED    IT   WOULD    NEVER 

end!"  And  what  was  Dave  doing 
that  delighted  him  so?  "Oh, 
hunting,   fishing,   that  kind 
of  thing." 

It  was  a  good  sign 
recently,  Burnett  points 
out,  when  Dave  extended 
his  contract  with  CBS  to  the 
year  2002.  "There  has  been  some  con- 
cern about  being  on  CBS,  but  lately  we 
have  reason  to  have  optimism.  The  fall 
schedule  [which  includes  Everybody 
Loves  Raymond,  a  Friday-night  offering 
of  Worldwide  Pants]  looks  promising, 
and  we've  got  a  sense  around  here,  for 
the  first  time  in  a  while,  that  there's 
some  fight  here,"  Burnett  says. 

"One  of  the  things  he's  been  griping 
about  is  that  Leno  does  extremely  well 
on  Thursday  night,  the  biggest  night  on 
NBC's  prime-time  schedule,"  says  CBS 
Entertainment  president  Leslie  Moon- 
ves.  "Our  job  is  to  support  him,  and  we 
can  be  primarily  helpful  giving  him 
more  support  with  a  prime-time  sched- 
ule that  does  a  little  better." 

Moonves,  says  Burnett,  "is  a  real 
competitive  guy.  You  get  the  feeling  this 
guy  wants  to  win,  and  that  certainly 
played  a  role  in  Dave's  decision." 

If  the  message  from  the  Late  Show 
staff  these  days  is  that  Dave  is  a  fun 
guy  with  a  sunny  disposition,  some 
key  staffers  don't  hesitate  to  go  off  the 
record  to  refer  to  Leno  in  terms  normal- 
ly reserved  for  the  incubus.  "The  Jaw," 
one  calls  him  privately. 

While  Dave  holds  himself  precariously 
above  the  fray,  saying  he's  never  watched 
a  single  installment  of  Jay's  show  ("I 
don't  want  that  as  the  source  of  the 
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material  on  my  show,"  he  says),  his 
staffers  speak  disdainfully  of  Jay's  will- 
ingness to  phone  reporters  to  tout  Tfie 
Tonight  Show  and  even  to  dial  up  press 
agents  to  book  a  hot  guest.  They  deride 
him  as  a  politician  who  is  always  spin- 
ning, not  a  true  artist.  Jay  himself  makes 
no  apologies.  "This  gig  is  a  lot  like  being 
a  Chicago  alderman,"  he  says. 

"What  really  drives  me  mad  about 
Jay  Leno,"  says  one  Late  Show  execu- 
tive, "is  all  this  'I'm  the  sort  of  person 
that  talks  to  my  guests  before  the  show. 
I  like  to  take  them  out  and  have  a  chat 
with  them.'  Well,  Dave  has  employed 
people  who  are  professional  and  capable 
of  doing  these  things." 

"I  can't  stand  the  way  he's  always  do- 
ing that  shaking  of  the  head,"  this  execu- 
tive rages.  "And  when  he  has  women 
on,  Jay  has  got  no  sex  appeal."  Of  Jay's 
comedy  remotes,  the  executive  says, 
"It's  like  a  fucking  infomercial.  I'm  sor- 
ry, I  better  not  say  any  more." 

When  told  that  Jay  had  made  it  a 
point  to  have  the  smallest  office  at  his 
Burbank  headquarters,  the  Letterman 
executive  explodes.  "That  makes  me  ill, 
he  makes  me  ill,  he  makes  me  ill— I'm 
sorry.  I  do  not  believe  for  one  minute 
that  Jay  is  Mr.  Nice  Guy." 

Comedy  writer  Bill  Scheft,  who  su- 
pervises Letterman's  8-joke-per-night 
monologue,  says  of  Leno's  20-to-30- 
joke  monologue,  "They're  not  really 
jokes.  He  kind  of  rabble-rouses.  It's  re- 


sponse-driven, not 
material-driven." 

"I  feel  like  Dave 
is  suffering  an  in- 
dignity," says  anoth- 
er Letterman  em- 
ployee. "At  this  point, 
he's  Johnny.  He's 
done  this  for  15  years. 
He  shouldn't  be  com- 
pared to  Jay  Leno,  if 
this  were  an  even  play- 
ing field.  It's  embarrass- 
ing to  me  that  Dave  has 
to  go  through  this  guy 
who  has  this  show  that  is,  at  best, 
pleasant  for  a  mass  audience,  brightly 
lit,  and  affable.  But  Dave's  a  genius!" 

Jay,  who  says  he  watches  Dave's  show 
several  nights  a  week  and  admits  to 
wishing  that  Dave  would  return  the 
favor— "That  kind  of  hurts  Jay's  feel- 
ings," Mavis  Leno  says— affects  to  be  at 
a  loss  about  all  the  invective  from  Team 
Letterman. 

"The  thing  that's  hard  to  figure  out 
is,  there's  no  bad  guy  here,"  he  says 
calmly,  taking  my  call  in  his  garage 
at  home,  where  I  have  interrupted  his 
tightening  of  a  water  pump  on  a  1937 
Bugatti,  one  of  his  three  dozen  vintage 
motorcars.  "This  is  not  a  situation 
where  one  is  evil  and  one  is  good.  .  .  . 
It's  only  television.  What  are  we  talk- 
ing about  here?  ...  It  doesn't  have  to 


be  a  war  mentality. 
And  you  can  shake 
hands  with  the  other 
side,  meet  in  a  neutral 
place,  have  a  drink,  and 
have  a  laugh." 
But  when,  one  wonders, 
would  Jay  have  the  time 
for  a  drink  and  a  laugh? 
Each  week,  he  spends  time 
on  the  phone  with  celebrities 
and  publicists  in  hopes  of 
snagging  the  sort  of  hot  guest  who  will 
give  him  a  ratings  boost.  Letterman 
bookers  trying  to  lure  potential  guests 
are  occasionally  frustrated  to  learn  that 
Leno  himself  has  already  approached 
them.  "I  don't  really  like  it  when  he 
calls  you,"  says  a  prominent  Hollywood 
publicist  who  supplies  movie  stars  to 
both  shows.  "To  me  it's  somewhat  des- 
perate. .  .  .  It's  a  little  more  pressure 
than  I  like  to  have."  But  it  also  works. 

Back  in  the  summer  of  1992,  during 
his  first  few  months  as  host,  Leno  left 
this  sensitive  undertaking  to  the  late 
Helen  Kushnick,  his  maniacal  manager- 
producer.  Her  histrionics  and  hardball 
booking  tactics  (threatening  performers 
who  appeared  on  competing  shows 
with  banishment  from  The  Tonight 
Show,  for  instance)  alienated  the  very 
people  in  show  business  whose  goodwill 
Jay  was  depending  on.  After  NBC  fired 
her,  Jay  toiled  to  make  sure  his  booking 
operation   was  seen  by  the  world  at 
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large  as  all  carrot  and  no  stick.  Fre- 
quently, Jay  says,  he'll  do  a  benefit 
performance  for  a  star's  favorite  chari- 
ty and  then  ask  the  star  to  come  on 
The  Tonight  Show.  The  answer  is  usual- 
ly yes.  "People  will  say,  'Oh,  there's 
Jay,  politicking  again,'"  Leno  says. 
"For  example,  I'm  hosting  a  fund- 
raiser for  the  Magic  Johnson  Founda- 
tion on  September  28,  and  Mag- 
ic has  agreed  to  do  my  show.  I 
guess  that's  politicking.  But 
I'm  not  sure  I  understand:  why 
is  this  bad?" 

Dave,  by  contrast,  will  sel- 
dom pitch  in  on  a  booking, 
and  then  only  if  his  talent  co- 
ordinators insist.  He  has  writ- 
ten friendly  letters  to  Denzel 
Washington  and  a  few  oth- 
ers who  seem  to  be  avoid- 
ing the  Late  Show,  but  he 
has  a  genuine  antipathy  for 
the  culture  of  Hollywood. 
"The  other  day,"  says  one  top 
staffer,  "Dave  was  writing  a  let- 
ter to   Meryl   Streep  but  then 
stopped  in  the  middle.  He  said. 
'Why    am    I    writing    to    Meryl 
Streep?  I  just  can't  do  this!'" 

Still,  the  competition  for  guests  occa- 
sionally gets  rough.  During  the  May 
sweeps,  Tlie  Tonight  Show  reacted  an- 
grily when  NBC  News's  Katie  Couric 
agreed  to  go  on  with  Dave  the  first  night 
of  Jay's  gala  week  in  Chicago.  At  the  re- 
quest of  Jay's  executive  producer,  Debbie 
Vickers,  NBC  Entertainment  president 
Warren  Littlefield  called  Couric  and  per- 
suaded her  to  cancel  the  booking.  Re- 
cently, the  two  shows  have  been  going 
head-to-head  with  invitations  to  Olympic 
gold  medalists.  Dave's  staff  thought  they 
had  landed  the  entire  American  women's 
gymnastic  team,  but  then  were  told  at  the 
last  minute  that  Kerri  Strug— who  vaulted 
her  way  to  mega-stardom  on  a  sprained 
ankle— had  been  successfully  pressured  to 
go  on  Jay's  show  instead  by  NBC,  which 
had  broadcast  the  Olympics.  (Members 
of  Leno's  staff  say  no  such  pressure  was 
applied;  they  say  they  just  got  to  Kerri's 
agent  first.)  Dave's  bookers  can  also 
be  aggressive.  Having  landed  Olympic 
sprinter  Michael  Johnson,  they  coaxed 
him  into  canceling  a  planned  appearance 
on  Rosie  O'Donnell's  syndicated  morn- 
ing show. 

"Both  shows  are  fiercely  competi- 
tive," Jay  says.  "But  I  have  many 
friends  on  that  program— like  Morty. 
Even  in  the  worst  of  times,  I'd  always 
call  Morty  and  say,  'Morty,  you're  kick- 
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that  Jay's  love  of  the 
Game  can  lead 
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adventurous 
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ing  our  ass,'  and  we  would  joke,  and 
then  I'd  pick  up  the  paper  and  see 
something  Morty  said  about  me.  But 
that's  all  right.  It's  business.  Please." 

Indeed,  a  few  weeks  after  Dave  sent 
Robert  Morton  packing,  Jay  had  a  ge- 
nial dinner  with  him  at  the  MGM 
Grand  hotel  in  Las  Vegas— causing 
some  at  the  Late  Show  to  wonder  what 
skulduggery  was  afoot.  Dave's  staffers 
claim  that  Jay's  manic  love  of 
the  Game  can  lead  him 
into  ethically  adven- 
turous territory.  Af- 
ter all,  he's  the 
man  who  still 
brags  about 
hiding  in  a 
supply  closet 
at  NBC  to 
eavesdrop  on  ex- 
ecutives discussing 
his  fate  in  what  they 
thought  was  a  private 
conference  call.  ("I  just 
like  to  have  the  informa- 
tion," Jay  says.) 
Recently,  Jay  phoned  Tom 
Snyder  (whose  Late  Late  Show  on  CBS 
is  a  production  of  Dave's  company)  af- 
ter a  painful  burst  of  publicity  this  sum- 
mer in  which  Dave  was  caught  criticiz- 
ing his  nominal  employee.  During  a 
break  while  appearing  on  CNN's  Larry 
King  Live,  Dave  confided  to  Larry,  but 
into  an  open  microphone,  that  he  was 
disappointed  with  Tom's  performance 
on  the  low-rated  interview  show.  "He, 
like,  wants  to  be  Regis  or  something," 
Dave  complained. 

According  to  Snyder,  Leno  urged 
him  to  "fight  this  thing  in  the  press." 
Snyder,  who  recently  renewed  his  con- 
tract with  Letterman  despite  speculation 
that  he  was  about  to  be  dropped,  didn't 
take  Leno's  advice.  If  he  had,  he  un- 
doubtedly would  have  caused  the  mor- 
tified Letterman  further  embarrass- 
ment. As  it  was,  Snyder  says,  Letterman 
phoned  him  to  apologize  and  explain 
himself  "almost  daily  for  a  week." 

"I  felt  horribly  for  Tom,"  Letterman 
says  of  the  incident.  "Here's  a  guy 
who's  been  in  broadcasting  all  these 
years  and  the  last  thing  he  needs  is  the 
perception  that  he's  being  gunned  down 
by  a  punk  like  me."  As  for  Jay's  call  to 
Tom,  "I  have  no  idea"  what  the  purpose 
of  it  was,  Letterman  says  grumpily.  "It's 
none  of  my  business." 

"Where  did  that  come  from?"  Jay 
asks  in  agitation  when  I  mention  the 
call.  "It  sounds  like  I'm  gonna  get 
hung!"    Calming    down,    he    explains: 


"Tom  Snyder  was  the  first  guy  ever  to 
quote  me  on  television  after  he  saw  me 
at  the  Comedy  Store  back  in  the  early 
70s.  He  called  me  'that  funny  young 
man.  Jay  Leno.'  I  always  remember 
that.  I  like  Tom.  I  don't  like  to  see 
Tom  get  screwed.  ...  All  I  told  him 
was,  when  there  was  this  stuff  in  the 
papers  that  I  was  going  to  get  fired 
and  replaced  by  Dave,  I  called  The 
New  York  Times  and  said,  'Why  don't 
you  check  it  out?'  And  that  produced  a 
denial  from  NBC.  It  was  better  than 
waiting  till  it  happens  and  then  back- 
tracking. I  just  said  to  him,  'Why  don't 
you  put  the  facts  out?'  .  .  .  It's  a  case 
of  me  opening  my  mouth  where  I 
shouldn't  have." 

Around  the  time  of  the  phone  call, 
Michael  Johnson,  doing  a  guest-shot 
with  Jay,  happened  to  be  explaining  his 
rivalry  with  Carl  Lewis.  "It's  like  you 
and  Dave,"  he  said,  making  the  studio 
audience  snicker. 

"Same  thing.  We're  friends,"  Jay  in- 
sisted. 

"Yeah,  right,"  Johnson  said,  smirking. 

At  that  very  moment  on  the  Late 
Show,  E!  channel  celebrity  interviewer 
Eleanor  Mondale  blurted  out  that  she'd 
recently  featured  Jay  on  her  show. 

"Nice  man,  is  he?"  Dave  asked,  elab- 
orately pursing  his  lips.  After  the  laugh- 
ter died  down,  he  persisted:  "What's  Jay 
doin'  now?"  More  laughter. 

"That  killed  me,"  chirps  Jay,  who 
happened  to  be  watching  that  night.  "I 
laughed  out  loud.  That's  classic  Dave." 
When  it  comes  to  criticizing  the  com- 
petition, Jay's  staff  is  similarly  disci- 
plined, not  even  dissing  Dave  off  the 
record.  "Dave  amuses  me  so  much!" 
Debbie  Vickers  gushes. 

Intrigue  aside,  the  Letterman  camp  is 
determined  this  season  to  position 
itself  to  retake  the  lead— if  CBS 
emerges  from  its  ratings  wilderness. 
Burnett,  who  was  Dave's  head  writer 
before  assuming  his  current  role,  wants 
to  give  his  star  more  chances  to  pro- 
duce the  comedy  remotes  at  which  he 
excels.  He  is  taking  the  risky  step  of  de- 
voting a  whole  day  every  week  to  pro- 
ducing them— requiring  that  each  Fri- 
day's show,  starting  in  September,  be  , 
taped  on  Thursday  night  right  after  that 
day's  show.  Also  being  considered  for 
September  is  a  "break-free"  Late  Show, 
one  without  commercial  interruptions, 
to  air  the  week  CBS's  new  prime-time 
programming  premieres.  And  instead 
of  the  usual  week  on  the  road  during 
November  sweeps,  Dave  is  thinking  of 
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going  to  different  cities  on  four  succes- 
sive Fridays. 

"Every  day  is  a  compromise,"  Dave 
says.  "The  biggest  ongoing  struggle  is: 
Jeez,  we  want  it  to  be  funnier,  we  want  it 
to  be  funnier,  we  want  it  to  be  funnier. 
And  I  think  I'm  probably  the  biggest 
stumbling  block  to  achieving  that  on  a 
regular  basis,  and  I'm  not  saying  that 
Rob  and  I  ultimately  know  what  funny 
and  funniest  is,  but  we  always  think,  The 
one  thing  we've  got  to  do  is  make  this 
stuff  funny!  And  we're  trying!" 

"I  really  think  we're  going  to  do  it 
this  season,"  says  Joanna  Jordan,  the 
Late  Show's  gung-ho  chief  booker. 

Meanwhile,  Tlie  Tonight  Show  isn't 
resting  on  its  laurels.  True  to  form. 
Jay  argued  with  NBC  to  be  al- 
lowed to  do  his  show  during  the 
Olympics,  which  were  scheduled  to  pre- 
empt it  for  two  weeks  last  summer. 
When  the  network  refused,  he  insisted 
on  appearing  each  night  anyway  to  do  a 
six-minute  monologue,  thereby  causing 
much  of  his  staff  to  reschedule  their 
summer  vacations.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod, Dave  went  off  for  two  weeks  to  St. 
Barts— a  move  that  mystified  Jay.  "I 
don't  understand  it— this  could  have 
been  an  opportunity  for  them,"  says  Jay, 
always  focused  on  being  No.  1. 

"I  sure  don't  take  it  for  granted," 
says  Debbie  Vickers.  "It  could  end  to- 
morrow. When  anyone  around  here  gets 
slightly  giddy  about  it,  I  say,  'Shut  up, 
man,'  because  there  but  for  the  grace  of 
God  ..."  Vickers  says  she's  involved  in 
a  different  enterprise  from  the  one  in 
the  1980s  when  she  worked  as  a  talent 
coordinator  for  Johnny  Carson. 

"Now  it's  a  circus  tent,  not  a  living 
room,"  she  says.  "I  don't  think  we  can 
dance  any  faster  than  we're  dancing. 
The  competition  has  taken  it  to  another 
level,  and  maybe  upped  the  ante.  We're 
doing  the  same  thing  -trying  to  amuse 
and  attract  the  viewer  and  keep  him 
from  turning  it  off  or  going  to  sleep. 
But  it  feels  like  an  effort." 

"You  can  see  the  tug-of-war  within 
the  two  of  them  about  whether  to 
succeed  Johnny  Carson,"  says  former 
CBS  president  Howard  Stringer,  who 
landed  Letterman  for  the  network. 
"Johnny  Carson  was  comfortable  as 
hell,  at  least  on-screen,  and  he  played 
for  the  marathon  run.  David  clearly  has 
decided  not  to  be  Johnny  Carson.  And 
Jay  has  decided  that  he  can't  be.  He's 
going  to  be  a  stand-up  comic  and  work 
himself  to  death  and  make  the  audience 
love  him."  □ 
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you  can  take  anytime— day  or  night. 
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prescribed  more  than  2  million  times.1  And  Diflucan  has 
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most  common  side  effects  that  occurred  with  Diflucan 

were  headache  (13%),  nausea  (7%),  and  stomach  pain  (6%). 
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The  sound  track  for  Grace  of  My  Heart 
Allison  Anders's  film  a  clef  about 
the  early-1960s  blossoming  of  artists 
such  as  Burt  Bacharach,  Carole  King 
and  Brian  Wilson,  is  a  modern 
homage  to  what  became  known  as 

Brill  Building  pop 

BY  DAVID  KAMP 
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bout  two-thirds 

of  the  way  into 

Grace  of  My  Heart, 

Allison  Anders's 

panoramic   new 
film  musical,  Illeana  Douglas 
opens  her  mouth,  the  dubbed 
voice  of  a  singer  named  Kris- 
ten  Vigard  comes  out,  a  string 
section  wells  up,  timpani  thun- 
der, and  we  know  for  sure  that 
Burt    Bacharach   hasn't    lost    a 
thing.  If  you've  followed  music 
over  the  last  couple  of  years, 
you're  probably  aware  that  Bach- 
arach is  back:  a  retro  hero  among 
the  youthful  cocktail-lounge  set 

in  America  and  a  bona  fide  musical  deity  in  England.  |j 
where  a  new  compilation  of  his  old  hits— mostly  the 
60s  ones  he  wrote  with  lyricist  Hal  David,  such  as  7 
Dionne  Warwick's  "Walk  On  By"  and  Jackie  De- 
Shannon's  "What  the  World  Needs  Now  Is  Love"— en- 
tered the  charts  in  February  at  No.  6.  The  movie 
scene  finds  Douglas  lip- 
synching  to  a  new  Bacharach 
song,  written  with  Elvis 
Costello,  called  "God  Give 
Me  Strength."  It's  an  epic  in 
triple  time,  six  minutes  long, 
the  best  thing  Bacharach 
has  done  in  years— uplifting 
proof  that  his  return  is  not 
just  a  rehabilitation  of  repu- 
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John  Turturro  and  Illeana  Douglas — 
Brill  Building  hit-makers  in 
Grace  of  My  Heart — greet  a 
Temptations-like  quartet  (played  by 
Eric  Jerome  Kirkland,  Irving  Eugene 
Washington  III,  Kurt  Jackson, 
and  Michael  Saulsberry). 
Above:  Manhattan's  Brill  Building, 
where  songs  like  "He  Hit  Me 
(And  It  Felt  Like  a  Kiss)"  were 
created,  at  1619  Broadway. 
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tation  but  a  creative  renaissance. 
Grace  of  My  Heart  comes  at 
an  opportune  time,  when  seem- 
ingly every  piece  of  popular  mu- 
sic recorded  in  the  last  40  years 
is  up  for  reappraisal.  Thanks  to 
CD  re-releases  and  the  emer- 
gence of  pseudo-scholarly  "pop- 
culture  historians,"  the  oeuvres 
of  everyone  from  Bacharach  to 
the  Beach  Boys  have  been  given 
a  second  lease  on  life.  Anders's 
film  deals  with  one  of  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  this 
trend:  that  brand  of  shiny,  assembly-line-produced  teen 
music  known  as  Brill  Building  pop.  Named  for  the  mid- 
town -Manhattan  high-rise  that  in  the  early  60s  housed 
the  smoky  warrens  of  the  era's  great  songwriting  teams— 
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Bacharach  and  David,  Leiber  and  Stoller 
("Spanish  Harlem."  "Yakety  Yak").  Goffin 
and  King  ("Will  You  Love  Me  Tomor- 
row?" "Up  on  the  Roof"),  Barry  and 
Greenwich  ("Be  My  Baby,"  "Then  He 
Kissed  Me,"  "River  Deep— Mountain 
High"),  and  Mann  and  Weil  ("You've  Lost 
That  Lovin'  Feelin'")— Brill  Building  pop 
never  recovered  from  the  advent  of  acts 
such  as  Bob  Dylan  and  the  Beatles,  who 
wrote  their  own  material.  By  the  late  60s, 


"The  female  singer-songwriters 
from  the  70s,"  says  Allison  Anders, 
"were  all  part  of  the  fabric 
of  my  life,  more  so  than  movies/7 


(read:  King  and  Goffin,  or  Ellie  Greenwich  and  Jeff 
Barry),  moves  to  Los  Angeles  after  falling  for  a  dis- 
turbed surf -music  genius  (read:  Brian  Wilson),  and  finds 
triumph  at  the  dawn  of  the  singer-songwriter  70s  with  a 
multi-platinum  solo  album  (read:  King's  Tapestry,  with 

bits  of  Joni  Mitchell  and 
Laura  Nyro  thrown  in). 


the  building's  writers  were  being 
castigated  as  hacks  and  forced  to 
either  reinvent  themselves  or  dis- 
appear. At  some  point  during  the 
current  decade,  however,  there  de- 
veloped an  unspoken  consensus 
that  the  Brill  songs  are  actually 
pretty  great,  not  mere  "oldies"  to 
be  played  at  30th-year  high-school 
reunions  but  "classics"  to  be  studied 
and  admired  for  their  catchiness  and  craftsm 


P 


The  neat  trick  Anders  pulls  off  is  to  construct  her 
film's  sound  track  almost  entirely  out  of  new  songs 
written  to  order.  Brill-style— in  some  cases  even  us- 
ing the  old  Brill  personnel.  The  Grace  of  My  Heart 
album,  out  on  MCA  Records,  sounds  like  your  muso- 
snob  friend's  homemade  compilation  tape  of  lost  gems 
of  60s  pop:  there  are  a  couple  of  standout 
tracks  that  transcend  their  era  (Costello's 
own  reading  of  "God  Give  Me  Strength" 
and  Shawn  Colvin's  rueful  "Between  Two 
Worlds."  written  by  Gerry  Goffin  with  his 
daughter  Louise  and  David  Baerwald),  a  few 
songs  that  sound  like  forgotten  novelty  hits, 
and  a  bunch  of  solid,  ingratiating  hum- 
alongables.  Anders  opted  to  go  the  a  clef  route 
with  her  story  rather  than  do  a  biopic,  so  the 
new  tunes  substitute  for  the  old  hits.  "I  had 
specific  junctures  in  the  screenplay  where  I 
wanted  the  songs  to  go,  and  for  every  one 
song  in  the  movie  I  had,  like,  five  songs  to  use 
as  points  of  reference,"  she  says.  The  resulting 
reference-laden  numbers  slot  neatly  into  Grace 
of  My  Heart's  reference-laden  plot,  whose  pro- 
tagonist.  Denise  Waverly,  played  by  Douglas, 
goes  through  it  all:  she's  a  would-be  singer  (read:  Carole 
King)  who  lands  a  songwriting  job  in  the  Brill  Building,  goes 
to  work  for  an  aspiring  music  mogul  named  Joel  Millner 
(read:  Don  Kirshner  or  Phil  Spector),  pens  a  hit  for  an  all- 
black  girl  group  called  the  Luminaries  (read:  the  Crystals  or 
the  Shirelles),  marries  and  divorces  her  songwriting  partner 


utting  together  the  sound 
track  was  a  painstaking 
process.  Anders  and 
Karyn  Rachtman,  her  mu- 
sic supervisor,  set  about 
their  task  with  the  idea 
of  enlisting  some  of  the 
actual  artists  whose  lives 
and  work  form  the  basis 
for  the  film's  plot.  "I  real- 
ly wanted  to  get  a  lot  of 
the  women  who  worked 
in  the  Brill  Building  in- 
volved, because  that  was 
such  a  rich  time  for  fe- 
male writers,  the  way  they 
related  their  experiences  to  other  women  through  songs,  like 
big  sisters,"  the  director  says.  "That,  and  the  female  singer- 
songwriters  from  the  70s.  They  were  all  part  of  the  fabric  of 
my  life  growing  up,  more  so  than  movies  were."  Alas,  recruit- 
ing her  dream  team  of  female  songwrit- 
ing greats  turned  out  to  be  a  bigger 
headache  than  anticipated.  Carole  King 
was  appearing  in  a  play  and  couldn't 
work  out  the  logistics  of  contributing. 
Cynthia  Weil  was  committed  to  her 
own  Brill  Building  script.  Laura  Nyro, 
after  several  conversations  with  the  di- 
rector, opted  to  pass.  There  were  further 
disappointments.  Though  Brian  Wilson 
screened  footage  and  seemed  not  at  all 
offended  by  the  fact  that  his  stand-in, 
played  by  Matt  Dillon,  is  a  drug-addled 
kook,  in  the  end  he  just  couldn't  fulfill 
Anders's  tight  deadline.  Grace  Slick  said  she  just 
didn't  have  it  in  her  anymore  to  write  another  psy- 
chedelic weird-out  with  Paul  Kantner.  And,  bizarre- 
ly,  both  Gerry  Goffin  and  the  Beach  Boys'  Mike 
Love  professed  eagerness  to  collaborate  with  Nine 
Inch  Nails.  Ultimately,  Anders  did  manage  to  snare 
Bacharach,  Goffin,  Lesley  Gore,  Carole  Bayer 
Sager,  and  Joni  Mitchell,  and  thus  was  begun  the  in- 
triguing experiment  of  getting  accomplished  veteran 
songwriters  to  "do"  themselves  circa  30  years  ago. 

To  oversee  this  process,  Anders  and  Rachtman 
brought  in  Larry  Klein,  a  producer  and  bassist  best 
known  for  being  Mitchell's  collaborator  and,  until 
recently,  husband.  Klein  admits  that  his  task  was  at 
times  delicate.  He  had  to  bring  a  Wurlitzer  key- 
board into  his  ex-wife's  home  to  get  her  to  con- 
tribute, since  "Joni  was  at  that  point  not  feeling  driven  song- 
writing-wise  and  didn't  feel  like  going  into  the  room  where 
the  piano  was."  After  showing  scenes  from  the  film  to  her 
and  "steering  her  towards  her  For  the  Roses  period,"  Klein 
coaxed  from  Mitchell  the  quietly  affecting  "Man  from  Mars." 
sung  in  the  film  by  Vigard,  Douglas's  voice  double.  The  song, 


From  top:  Matt  Dillon  as  a 
Brian  Wilson-like  pop 
genius;  Wilson  with  the  real 
Beach  Boys,  circa  1964; 
the  characters  played 
by  Eric  Stoltz  and  llleana 
Douglas  resemble  a  list  of 
real  songwriting  teams, 
most  strikingly  Carole  King 
and  her  ex-husband 
Gerry  Goffin,  seen  below 
circa  1960. 
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meant  to  reflect  Denise's  devastation  after  the  tragic  end  of  a 
love  affair,  was  in  fact  Mitchell's  transmutation  of  her  grief 
over  a  cat  that  had  run  away. 

Klein  asked  Gore,  famous  for  "It's  My  Party  (And  I'll 
Cry  if  I  Want  To),"  to  help  out  on  the  movie's  most  convinc- 
ing Wall  of  Sound  simulation.  "My  Secret  Love,"  an  echo- 
saturated  behemoth  with  a  string  arrangement  by  Jimmie 
Haskell,  the  man  who  made  Simon  and  Garfunkel's  "Bridge 
over  Troubled  Water"  sound  enormous.  In  the  movie,  Doug- 
las's character  is  mortified  by  an  assignment  to  write  a  sin- 
gle for  a  Milquetoast  ingenue  (Bridget  Fonda  in  a  cameo) 
until  she  discovers  that  the  ingenue  is  a  closeted  lesbian.  The 
resulting  song  is  a  kitsch  masterpiece  of  cavernous  produc- 
tion and  coded  language 
("We  must  be  wise  /  And 
keep  our  disguise  /  Stand 
by  our  lies  /  My  secret 
love!"),  complete  with  a 
spoken  passage  ("You  and 
I  /  We  are  like  spies  in  the 
house  of  holy  love  ..."). 

"The  anger  in  the  song 
is  genuine,"  says  Gore.  "I 
tapped  into  the  anger  I  felt 
as  a  young  woman  in  the 
60s.  It's  reminiscent  of  the 
attitudes  I  adopted  in  it's 
My  Party'  and  "You  Don't 
Own  Me."' 

In  other  cases,  the  veteran 
songwriters  had  to  be  gen- 
tly nudged  back.  "A  con- 
cept   that    Allison    loosely 

had,"  Klein  says,  "that  we  didn't  always  stick  to,  was 
to  pair  the  old  Brill  writers  with  disciples  of  theirs, 
with  the  idea  that  the  disciple  would  draw  the  source 
back  to  an  area  they've  wandered  from.  Elvis,  for  ex- 
ample, really  pushed  Burt  to  go  back  to  his  60s 
roots."  Indeed,  it  was  the  younger  songwriter  who 
got  the  ball  rolling  on  "God  Give  Me  Strength."  a 
collaboration  carried  out  entirely  by  fax  and  answer- 
ing machine.  Costello  sent  Bacharach 
a  completed  lyric  for  the  song,  plus 
a  proposed  melody  for  the  verse. 
Bacharach  immediately  recognized 
that  Costello  was  paying  him  homage, 
writing  in  the  "classic"  style  of  old 
Bacharach  hits  such  as  "Anyone  Who 
Had  a  Heart."  "It  was  in  that  6/8,  12/8  thing  I  used  to  write 
in,  that  I  hadn't  done  in  years."  he  says.  "Musically,  I  can't  go 
back  and  say,  I  want  to  write  something  like  "Don't  Make 
Me  Over.'"  1  just  don't  think  that  way.  But  this  was  for  a 
movie  about  the  Brill  Building,  so  I  thought.  Great!  I  suggest- 
ed a  couple  of  new  chords  and  changes,  wrote  the  bridge,  and 
did  the  orchestration.  To  me,  the  song  has  a  certain  timeless- 
ness.  It  works  as  a  period  piece,  but  it  also  works  for  the  time 
the  movie's  being  released  in." 

Klein  played  the  role  of  disciple-nudge  with  Gerry  Goffin  on 
a  perky  girl-group  song  called  "Born  to  Love  That  Boy."  "For 
the  purpose  of  the  movie,"  Klein  says,  "we  needed  to  simulate 
the  masochistic  pop  song  written  from  a  feminine  perspective, 
which  was  ubiquitous  at  the  time.  Gerry  did  one  of  the  origi- 
nals, 'He  Hit  Me  (And  It  Felt  Like  a  Kiss).'  But  he  kept  trying 


to  do  something  sophisticated,  and  I  had  to  push  him  not  to. 
Finally,  he  understood  what  I  was  after,  and  once  he  did,  he  did 
it  fast.  He  still  works  on  that  Brill  Building  timetable." 

"I'm  an  old  guy."  says  Goffin.  "I  don't  do  that  kind  of 
song  anymore,  so  I  just  did  it  as  a  parody  of  the  songs  I 
used  to  write.  To  me,  it's  almost  funny."  But  relatively  few 
of  the  tracks  are  arch,  postmodern  takes  on  old  genres. 
Goffin  played  it  straight  for  "Between  Two  Worlds,"  meant 
to  represent  Denise's  singer-songwriter-survivor  period,  and 
Klein  swathed  the  song  in  atmospheric,  grimly  beautiful 
strings  and  pedal  steel  guitar  to  evoke  the  early-70s  records 
of  Nick  Drake  and  Gram  Parsons,  both  of  whom  died 
young  and  posthumously  gained  cult  followings.  "One  of 
my  pet  peeves  with  period  films  is  that  they 
make  things  sound  too  damn  good,  so  I  really 
tried  hard  to  achieve  authenticity,  to  be  true 
to  the  period,"  says  Klein.  Virtually  all  the 
songs  were  recorded  in  Studio  B  of  Capitol's 

Elvis  Costello  was  paying 
Burt  Bacharach  homage,  writing 
in  the  "classic"  style  of 
"Anyone  Who  Had  a  Heart." 


famous  "stack  o'  records"  building 
in  Hollywood,  one  of  the  few  facili- 
ties left  relatively  unchanged  from 
when  it  was  built  in  the  50s.  Klein 
also  consulted  with  and  employed 
members  of  early  rock's  famed 
"Wrecking  Crew"  of  L.A.  session  mu- 
sicians, among  them  the  saxophonist 
Plas  Johnson  (that's  him  on  the 
Pink  Panther  theme)  and  the  bassist 
Chuck  Berghofer,  who  re-created 
his  part  from  "These  Boots  Are 
Made  for  Walkin'"  for  Grace  of  My 
Heart's  Nancy  Sinatra-Lee  Hazle- 
wood  sound-alike,  "Absence  Makes 
the  Heart  Grow  Fonder." 

nly  time  and  the  questionable  taste  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts 
and  Sciences  will  tell  whether  Elvis  Costello 
will  take  the  stage  of  the  Shrine  Auditorium  next  March  to 
sing  "God  Give  Me  Strength"  before  Hollywood's  assembled 
luminaries.  But  if  nothing  else,  Grace  of  My  Heart  will 
achieve  significance  as  the  film  that  engendered  the  historic 
Bacharach-Costello  collaboration,  one  that  will  likely  contin- 
ue. "We're  talking  about  starting  work  on  an  album,  perhaps 
in  October,"  says  Bacharach.  "We'd  write  maybe  eight  new 
songs  together.  Then  I  would  orchestrate  two  or  three  of  his 
not-so-well-known  songs  and  he'd  sing  orchestrations  of  two 
or  three  of  my  not-so-well-known  songs."  His  return  to  pop 
supremacy,  Bacharach  admits,  "is  kind  of  strange.  At  the 
Royal  Festival  Hall,  I  walked  out  and  immediately  got  a 
standing  ovation.  Part  of  me  is  thinking.  You're  not  dead. 
You  don't  have  some  incurable  disease— or  do  you?  Does  the 
audience  know  something  about  me  that  I  don't  know?"  □ 
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Guilty  or  not?  Do  you  cross  out  the  waist  size  on  your  jeans? 

Listen,  it's  totally  pathetic,  but  how  can  we  not?  Everyone  talks  about 

losins  weight.  My  advice?  1%  milk.  3  glasses  a  day.  It  has  all  the 

calcium  you  need  and  less  fat.  Now  there's  a  fashion  statement. 
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VANITY  FlyJ/ff 
Fleur  Cowles, 
photographed  in 
her  drawing 
room  at  London's 
Albany,  wearing 
a  pre-Columbian 
gold  necklace. 
Inset,  the 
March  1950  Spain 
issue  of  Fleur's 
extravagant 
magazine,  Flair. 
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Portrait  by  SNOWDON 


_  -»*  short-lived 

magazine  that 

galvanized 

the  literati  in  the 

early  1950s 

BY  AMY  FINE  COLLINS 


Buring  the  high  season  in  London  last  July  one  joke  pass- 
ing around  Harry's  Bar  was  that  the  town  was  so  full  of 
rich  Americans  no  one  was  being  admitted  anywhere 
without  a  U.S.  passport.  Ascot  was  over,  Wimbledon  in 
full  swing,  the  Henley  Regatta  days  away,  and  the  fes- 
tivities surrounding  these  events  were  as  abundant  as  the 
rainfall.  But  for  a  carefully  chosen  group  of  about  60  in- 
dividuals the  main  draw  of  the  week  was  a  book-launch 
party  hosted  by  Fleur  Cowles,  the  legendary  American 
expatriate  editor,  writer,  painter,  hostess,  and  philan- 
thropist, in  her  extraordinary  18th-century  set  of  cham- 
bers in  Albany,  originally  Lord  Melbourne's  palace. 
Copies  of  Fleur's  new  book,  the  anecdotal  memoir 
H-) 5°  She  Made  Friends  and  Kept  Tliem—a  kind  of  gilt-edged 

address  book  narrated  in  the  first  person— lie  neatly 
stacked  on  a  corner  table  in  the  vast  pink  salon,  while 
the  writer  has  stationed  herself  several  yards  away  in  the 
grand  Wedgwood-blue  drawing  room.  Smartly  turned  out  in  a 
black-and-white  ensemble  by  her  personal  couturier,  Philippe  Lem- 
priere  ("He  only  designs  for  me"),  coquettish  black  seamed  stockings, 
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a  colossal  pearl-and-diamond 
brooch  by  Faberge  (once  the 
object  of  Eva  Peron's  envy), 
and  oversize  dark  glasses  (a 
trademark  for  more  than 
half  a  century),  Fleur  con- 
fers with  her  secretary  Liza 
Lapsley  minutes  before  the  party  begins  about  who  will  not  be 
attending.  The  Queen  Mother,  for  whom  Fleur  throws  a  birth- 
day party  every  August,  sent  her  regrets.  "She's  not  feeling 
well.  And  my  wonderful  Peter  OToole— those  beautiful  eyes!— 
he  can't  make  it,  either.  He  just  started  shooting  a  movie.  Have 
1  read  you  his  adorable  note?  Everybody  I've  invited  to  the  par- 
ty is  mentioned  in  my  book."  The  intended  guest  of  honor, 
Carlos  Fuentes,  who  wrote  the  memoir's  introduction,  has  also 
regretted,  due  to  illness. 

But  by  6:30  sharp  the  room  begins  to  fill  up  with  the  kind 
of  distinguished  company  expected  more  for  a  state  dinner 
than  a  publishing  party.  Writers,  artists,  and  scientists  mingle 
among  titled  aristocrats  from  Europe  and  Asia,  including 
Aysha,  the  Rajmata  of  Jaipur,  in  her  native  dress.  (More  royals 
are  present  in  effigy— silver-framed  photos,  all  inscribed  to 
Fleur,  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Windsor,  Princess  Grace 
and  Prince  Rainier  of  Monaco,  and  the  Shah  of  Iran,  are  scat- 
tered on  objet-covercd  tabletops.)  And  droves  of  diplomats 
from  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  arrive— from  Brazil,  where 
Fleur  has  been  decorated  as  a  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the 
Southern  Cross;  from  Spain,  where  she  has  been  awarded  the 
Order  of  La  Dama  Isabel  la  Catolica  for  restoring  a  ninth- 
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century  castle,  her  summer  residence;  and 
from  Fleur's  native  U.S.  Conscientiously  ob- 
serving rules  of  precedence,  Cowles  waits  until 
King  Constantine  and  Queen  Anne-Marie  of 
the  Hellenes,  Greece's  exiled  monarchs,  join 
party  before  allowing  toasts  and  speeches  to  commence. 
In  England— a  country  to  which  she  fled  in  1955  as  a  new- 
lywed  with  her  current  husband,  the  dapper  timber  tycoon 
Tom  Montague  Meyer— Fleur  Cowles  is  best  known  for  her 
ravishing  houses,  her  naive/Surrealist  paintings  of  jungle  ani- 
mals and  flowers  (the  subject  of  more  than  50  exhibitions), 
her  philanthropy,  and  her  magnetic  power  to  attract  heads  of 
state  and  artistic  luminaries  to  her  table.  Yet  in 
America  she  is  best  remembered  by  people  of  a 
certain  age— and  by  a  knowledgeable  elite  of  young 
art  directors,  photographers,  editors,  and  fashion 
designers— as  the  founding  editor  of  the  short-lived 
Flair,  the  most  outrageously  beautiful,  visually  dar- 
ing, and  extravagantly  inventive  magazine  ever 
conceived.  This  month,  HarperCollins  will  be 
bringing  out,  along  with  the  American  edition  of 
She  Made  Friends  and  Kept  Them  (her  16th  book), 
an  opulent  volume  that  has  been  Fleur's  dream 
and  mission  for  nearly  50  years— Tlie  Best  of  Flair. 
Once  again  "the  magazine  for  moderns,"  as  it  was 
billed  in  the  1949  advertisers'  prototype,  will 
throw  "aristocrats  of  taste"  into  a  state  of  awed  de- 
ight.  and  once  again  Fleur  will  be  plunged  eye- 
ball-deep into  what  she  calls  "the  fishbowl"  of  in- 
tense social  and  media  scrutiny.  "That  is  my  obit," 
says  Cowles,  pointing  to  a  hardbound  set  of  the 
original  Flair,  which  ran  for  just  12  issues,  between 
February  1950  and  January  1951.  "People  ask  me, 
If  you  could  read  your  obit,  what  would  it  say?  My 
answer  is  that  I  would  like  it  to  be  about  Flair' 
Unlike  every  other  facet  of  her  artfully  constructed,  mythi- 
cally scaled  life,  the  contents  of  her  obituary  may  be  a  matter 
beyond  her  control.  The  official  version  of  her  tale  flows 
along  a  precisely  engineered  course,  starting  somewhere  just 
short  of  her  life's  midpoint,  when  she  married  Gardner 
"Mike"  Cowles— scion  of  a  media  conglomerate  that  encom- 
passed Look  magazine,  The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune, 
The  Minneapolis  Star,  and  several  radio  stations— in  1946. 
"Fleur  came  like  a  comet  from  nowhere,"  says  one  acquain- 
tance of  six  decades.  "She  invented  herself,  never  making  a 
false  step.  She  has  an  amazing  power  within  herself  to  make 
anything  she  wants  happen.  And  now,  at  the  end  of  her  life, 
suddenly  there  is  this  re-emergence!  All  Fleur  wants  is  to  see 
the  beautiful  world  she's  created  around  herself  and  not  waste 
time  thinking  about  how  she  got  there." 


T 


hough  Fleur  has  stated  that  her  childhood  is  "too  painful  to 
discuss,"  she  does  recount  that  as  a  girl— a  small  New  Jersey 
town  a  ferry  ride  from  New  York  was  the  setting  of  her  ear- 
ly years— she  dreamed  of  becoming  a  writer.  "At  1 1,  I  wanted  to 
be  Katherine  Mansfield,"  she  says.  As  single  career  women,  she 
and  her  younger  sister,  Mildred  (a  singer  and  radio  producer), 
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adopted  the  surname  Fenton,  another  mat- 
ter closed  to  discussion.  In  1949-50,  the 
years  when  Fleur  was  publicizing  Flair, 
she  related  the  story  that  at  15  or  16  (cir- 
ca 1925)  she  bluffed  her  way  into  a  job 
as  a  senior  copywriter  for  Gimbels.  From 
there  she  appears  to  have  gone  to  Boston, 
where  she  worked  in  a  similar  capacity 
for  the  carriage -trade  shop  C.  Crawford 
Hollidge.  Though  the  Fleur  trail  tapers 
off  a  bit  after  this,  it  does  pass,  during 
the  late  20s,  through  the  Massachusetts 
town  of  Haverhill,  where,  known  as 
Fleurende,  she  became  friendly  with  a  lo- 
cal woman's  sister,  Alice  Hughes,  a  fre- 
quent weekend  visitor  who  wrote  a  chatty 
syndicated  feature  for  Tlie  New  York 
World-Telegram  called  "A  Woman's  New 
York."  On  September  19,  1933,  Hughes's 
byline— situated  on  the  front  page  of  the 
second  section  beside  Heywood  Broun's 
popular  "It  Seems  to  Me"  column— was 
abruptly  replaced  by  a  newcomer's, 
"Fleur  Fenton,"  whose  intelligent,  mod- 
ish brunette's  features  looked  out  from  a 
photo  accompanying  her  story  each  day. 
Fleur's  column  ended  in  June  1934;  by 
this  time  she  had  become  "assistant  to 
the  executive  vice  president  of  Blaker  Ad- 
vertising Agency."  The  man  holding  that 
lofty  position  was  Atherton  "Pert"  Pettin- 
gell,  whom  Cowles  had  married  on  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1932.  Around  1935,  husband 
and  wife  formed  their  own  firm,  Pettin- 
gell  &  Fenton,  representing  Seventh  Av- 
enue clients  and— through  Fleur's  cun- 
ning efforts— cosmetics  giant  Helena  Ru- 
binstein. Producer  Harold  Prince,  who 
worked  at  Pettingell  &  Fenton  during  the 
summer  of  1942  as  a  teenage  office  boy, 
remembers  that  "it  was  all  very  theatri- 
cal, atmospheric,  and  glossy,  with  models 
like  Lisa  Fonssagrives  stalking  in  and 
out.  I  liken  Fleur  physically  to  Gertrude 
Lawrence  in  Lady  in  die  Dark.  And  Pet- 
tingell was  a  very  tall,  handsome,  dashing 
fellow— very  Errol  Flynn-y."  It's  not  hard 
to  understand  Fleur's  attraction  to  Pettin- 
gell. Says  Fleur's  great  friend  the  painter 
Enrico  Donati,  "He  was  one  of  the  most 
handsome  men  I've  ever  seen."  But  after 
Pett  impulsively  "ran  off  with  a  blonde," 
who  then  left  him  to  return  to  her  hus- 
band, Fleur  did  not  take  him  back. 

Fleur,  it  seems,  had  already  fixed  her 
sights  far  beyond  the  limited  arena  of 
advertising.  "Like  most  good  things 
in  my  life,  a  White  House  assignment 
fell  into  my  lap  without  my  trying,  due 
to  friends,"  Fleur  wrote.  "I  was  one  of 
the  volunteers  writing  speeches  for  the 
War  Production  Board.  ...  I  was  sharp- 
witted  enough  to  wangle  a  permit  to  fly 
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FLYING  HIGH 

Near  right,  Fleur 

poses  with 

an  Ercoupe  plane 

after  getting 

her  pilot's  license 

in  1944;  far 

right,  embarking 

on  their  1948 

trip  to  Europe, 

Mike  Cowles  and 

Bernard  Baruch 

escort  Fleur 

aboard  the 

Queen  Elizabeth. 


"The  difference  is 
Clare  Boothe  Luce  neve 
got  her  own  magazine. 
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to  Europe  after  VE  Day  ...  the  first  civilian  American  woman 
to  get  into  Europe  after  the  fighting  stopped."  This  special  dis- 
tinction, the  first  of  many  to  come,  "gave  me  the  status,"  Fleur 
continued,  "which  helped  me  into  the  White  House  [in  1946] 
as  Special  Consultant  to  the  famine  Emergency  Committee  .  .  . 
assisting  Herbert  Hoover,  its  chairman." 

With  typical  reserve,  Fleur  avoids  naming  exactly  which 
"friends"  ushered  her  straight  to  the  seat  of  global  power.  But 
surely  it  couldn't  have  hurt  that  by  this  time  she  had  encoun- 
tered Gardner  "Mike"  Cowles,  who,  as  domestic  director  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information  during  World  War  II,  lived  more  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  than  in  his  native  Des  Moines.  (They  origi- 
nally met,  she  says,  while  he  was  soliciting  advertising  for 
Look.)  On  December  27,  1946,  Fleur  married  the  Har- 
vard-educated Cowles  (recently  divorced  from  his  sec- 
ond wife,  Lois,  the  mother  of  his  three  children)  at  a 
friend's  house  in  Stamford,  Connecticut.  "Anyone  who 
thinks  I  went  after  Mike  Cowles  is  out  of  his  mind!  I 
was  ashamed  of  him  because  of  Look.  It  was  a  sleazy 
barbershop  sheet.  The  horror  of  it!"  she  exclaims, 
flinging  her  hands  heavenward. 

"Washington,  D.C.,  regarded  The  Des  Moines  Reg- 
ister so  highly.  How,  I  asked  him,  can  you  run  a 
newspaper  with  such  a  reputation  and  make  a  maga- 
zine like  Look1.  It  was  published  on  cheap  paper  and 
full  of  sex,  while  Life  took  the  serious  road.  But  it 
was  making  $1  million  a  year,  so  he  didn't  see  any 
point  in  changing  it.  Look  was  based  in  New  York 
and  he  was  an  absentee  editor  living  in  Des  Moines. 
So  I  told  him,  'You  have  upbringing,  class,  and  taste. 
Move  to  New  York  and  edit  the  book!'" 


T 


hough  harsh,  Fleur's  estimation  of  Look  was  accu- 
rate. In  fact,  Cowles  and  Life's  Henry  Luce  had  in- 
geniously teamed  up,  charting  their  respective  me- 
dia territories  together.  In  the  mid-30s  Cowles,  inspired 
by  a  Gallup  study  proving  that  the  best-read  newspa- 
per articles  were  accompanied  by  photos,  pasted  up  a 
dummy  of  Look.  When  he  heard  Luce  was  conducting 
a  similar  experiment  over  at  Time  Inc.,  the  two  men 
compared  prototypes.  "Our  editorial  plans  .  .  .  turned 
out  to  be  quite  different,"  Cowles  wrote.  "Life  planned  to  cover 
the  news  while  we  saw  Look  as  feature-oriented.  Life  would  be 
a  rather  ^upscale'  publication  while  Look  would  seek  a  more 
downscale  audience."  Look's  first  issue  tantalized  readers  with  a 
lurid  pictorial.  "Auto  Kills  Woman  Before  Your  Eyes,"  a  story 
on  "dope  fiend"  Hermann  Goring— and  a  back-cover  head-and- 
shoulders  color  pinup  of  Greta  Garbo.  Astonished  to  see  the 
initial  print  order  of  400,000  swell  to  700,000,  Cowles  soon  dis- 
covered the  cause  for  this  massive  sellout.  It  turned  out  that 
when  the  Garbo  page  was  strategically  folded  in  half  the  result- 
ing image  looked  uncannily  like  a  beaver  shot. 

This  was  the  sordid  legacy  that  Fleur  hoped  to  live  down. 
Literally  moved  by  her  insistent  pleas,  Cowles  relocated  to  New 
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York.  Says  a  man  who  had  ample  opportunity  to  observe  them 
at  close  range,  "My  theory  about  why  Mike  fell  for  Fleur  was 
that  she  was  a  complete  change  from  his  wife,  Lois,  a  lovely 
Iowan.  She  could  talk  politics  and  publishing.  She  was  a  ball  of 
fire— dynamic  as  any  man,  but  with  all  the  wiles  of  a  woman. 
She  was  such  a  challenge,  I  would  have  made  a  play  for  her, 
just  to  conquer  her." 

Ballsy  though  she  may  have  been,  at  this  point  Fleur  felt 
ready  to  surrender  to  her  more  feminine  side.  "I  was  pleased  to 
give  up  work.  I  had  five  households  to  look  after— we  kept  ho- 
tel apartments  in  D.C.  and  Beverly  Hills,  and  a  house  in  Des 
Moines.  I  love  homemaking."  Indeed,  her  house  on  68th  Street 
and  the  13-bedroom  waterside  weekend  house  they  acquired  in 
Weston,  Connecticut,  came  to  be  greatly  admired  for  their  art- 
fully eclectic  decor.  "Tres  Fleur,"  Flair's  flighty  taste  arbiter,  Fe- 
derico  Pallavicini,  once  gasped  in  admiration  when  called  upon 
to  describe  the  Cowles  town  house.  "She  mix 
all  the  Louis  with  all  the  Georges  .  .  .  Mexi- 
can paper  flowers  with  fresh  green  leaves 
.  .  .  Renoir  with  her  own  paintings.  Quelle 
scilade!"  To  help  stifle  intra-office  murmurs 
about  Fleur's  supposed  Lady  Macbeth-like 
schemes  to  incite  a  revolution  at  her  hus- 
band's company,  just  after  their  marriage  the 
Cowleses  threw  a  party  for  some  of  the  Look  executives  and  se- 
nior staff.  "Fleur  got  up  and  made  a  speech,"  says  one  former 
editor.  "She  announced  to  us  that  she  had  no  ambition  except 
to  'take  care  of  Mikie."  I  thought  she  was  a  kind  of  con  gal." 

As  promised,  Fleur  did  stay  at  home— at  first.  But  every 
morning  before  Mike  went  to  work  she  stuffed  his  pockets  with 
little  notes  brimming  with  suggestions.  "I'd  tell  him  I  didn't 
like  the  cover,  or  the  typeface,  or  I  don't  like  the  sexy  pictures. 
Finally  Mike  said,  'Just  come  in  and  do  it  yourself.  You  know 
more  than  I  do.' "  Her  name  first  appears  on  the  masthead  as 
"Director  Woman's  Department"  in  the  August  19,  1948,  issue, 
about  eight  months  into  their  marriage.  "Soon,"  Fleur  wrote,  "I 
added  the  role  of  associate  editor  of  the  magazine." 

Fleur  Cowles,  gloriously  fulfilling  her  confident  vision  of  her 
destiny  at  the  magazine,  turned  out  to  be  the  best  thing  to 
hit  Look  since  the  Garbo  picture.  As  a  woman  and  former 
top-notch  ad  exec,  she  instinctively  divined  exactly  where  the 
magazine's  untapped  resources  lay.  If  Look  in  its  first  raucous 
incarnation  was,  as  one  writer  said,  "a  huge  bottle  of  sex,  an- 
other of  blood  [and]  a  sizable  dash  of  morality,"  then  under 
Fleur's  firm,  bejeweled  guiding  hand,  the  book  matured  into  "as 
close  to  a  family  magazine  formula  as  you  can  get,"  Business- 
Week reported.  A  cataloguer  in  the  Library  of  Congress  prints- 
and-photographs  department,  which  has  been  processing  the 
five-mil  lion -item  Look  photo  archive  (donated  in  1971  when 
the  magazine  folded),  verifies  that  the  publication  "turned 
around  abruptly  in  the  late  40s,  almost  entirely  because  of 
Fleur  Cowles.  The  photography  improves,  the  messy  layouts  be- 
come cleaner,  the  paper  better,  and  suddenly,  with  features  on 
fashion,  the  home,  and  food,  there  is  a  focus  on  women— who 
were  buying  the  magazine.  Fleur  clearly  understood  the  emerg- 
ing consumer  society— that,  after  the  Depression  and  the  war, 
people  wanted  their  lives  back.  Her  contribution  was  such  that 
had  she  not  insisted  on  changes  the  magazine  would  never  have 
survived  through  the  50s  and  60s." 

Less  than  a  year  after  Fleur  swept  onto  the  masthead.  Look  s 
ad  revenues  had  vaulted  50  percent,  and  circulation  leapt  by 
310,000.  "Women  had  to  be  brought  into  the  magazine  for  ad- 
vertising," Fleur  explains.  "No  one  could  sell  a  producl  without 
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the  wife's  O.K.,  whether  it  was  a  tin  of  sardines  or  a  car."  Fleur 
also  broke  the  mold  by  experimenting  with  photography— and 
by  aggressively  recruiting  top  editors  for  her  department.  Impe- 
riously glamorous  with  her  suavely  coiffed  hair,  tinted  harle- 
quin glasses,  and  uncut-emerald  ring  the  size  of  a  horse  chest- 
nut, Fleur  ruled  the  distaff  side  of  the  Look  empire  from  behind 
her  blond-mahogany  "power  desk,"  a  kidney-shaped  affair  of 
"considerable  sweep,"  recalls  Look  food  editor  Sylvia  Schur. 

"I  had  heard  about  Fleur's  reputation  for  being  a  sharp 
and  driving  person,"  Schur  says.  "But  she  understood  the 
changing  attitudes  of  people  coming  home  from  the  war, 
and  had  a  lot  to  say  to  them  about  how  they  could  get  on 
this  upwardly  mobile  thing.  We  uncovered  new  develop- 
ments in  food  such  as  'America  Bit  by  the  Bar-b-que  Bug.' 
She  liked  being  what  she  called  'hep.'  She  coined  the  word 
'heptitude,'  which  meant  being  knowledgeable  about  food, 

dress,  and  living." 

Mike  and  Fleur  had, 
says  Enrico  Donati,  "a 
real  business  relation- 
ship—they were  worka- 
holic people."  Even  so, 
they  managed  to  carve 
out  a  very  visible  niche 
for  themselves  in  the  social  "power  structure  of  New  York," 
recalls  Look  fashion  editor  Nancy  Holmes.  Their  East  Side 
town  house  and  their  weekend  house  in  Weston  became  mec- 
cas  for  high-powered  and  celebrity  friends.  "Once  when  I  was 
visiting  Weston  from  school,"  says  Mike's  son  Gardner  "Pat" 
Cowles,  "Cary  Grant  dropped  in.  During  another  stay  my  fa- 
ther announced  that  Marilyn  Monroe  was  coming  over  to 
spend  the  day!"  Fleur  also  became  very  close  to  financier  and 
presidential  adviser  Bernard  Baruch  (whom  she  credits  with 
sharpening  her  intellect  with  daily  morning  telephone  drills 
about  world  affairs)  and  to  her  counterpart  and  sometime  ri- 
val at  Life,  Clare  Boothe  Luce.  "The  difference  between  Clare 
and  me,"  Fleur  says,  "was  a  three-letter  word:  s-e-x.  And  the 
other  difference  is  Clare  never  got  her  own  magazine." 

Fleur  and  Mike  further  expanded  their  perpetually  enlarg- 
ing sphere  by  traveling  around  the  world  every  year.  "I  wrote 
to  Eden  and  Churchill  asking  for  meetings,"  Fleur  says. 
"Mike  did  not  have  the  self-assurance  1  had  to  make  these  re- 
quests." Among  Fleur's  many  junkets,  usually  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Look,  were  trips  in  1949  to  Brazil  and  Argentina, 
where  she  met  the  Perons  (subjects  of  her  first  book,  Bloody 
Precedent);  and  in  1953  to  Formosa,  where  she  bunkered  with 
Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  a  boa  constrictor,  and  to  Ko- 
rea, where  she  and  Mike  spent  21  hours  of  "agony  and  frus- 
tration" at  the  Panmunjom  peace  negotiations.  "Don't  forget 
I  also  worked  for  Ike  [whose  presidential  campaign  Cowles 
had  vigorously  supported].  I  was  his  unofficial  representative 
to  four  countries:  Persia,  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  Brazil.  More 
presidents  should  realize  that  a  woman  can  say  things  that  a 
man  can't."  On  personal  terms  with  the  Shah  of  Iran  and  his 
wife,  Soroya,  with  whom  she  toured  America  in  1954;  Egyp- 
tian premier  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser,  whose  unlikely  guest  she 
was  at  the  all-male  sacred  feast  ending  Ramadan;  Queen 
Frederika  and  King  Paul  of  Greece;  and  Oswaldo  Aranha,  ad- 
viser to  Brazil's  President  Vargas,  she  "could  say  anything"- 
and  then  report  back  to  her  president. 

To  create  a  more  official  diplomatic  forum  for  her,  around 
1954  Eisenhower  proposed  to  Fleur  an  ambassadorship  to 
Greece,  or  possibly  Formosa.  But,  perhaps  thinking  of  the 
strain  placed  on  Clare  Luce's  marriage  by  her  1953  appoint- 
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ALL'S  FLAIR 
The  Flair  prototype, 
right,  featured 
an  illustrated  essay, 
below,  by  French  poet 
Jean  Cocteau. 


PUBLISH  OR  PERISH 
F/a/r's  Country  Living  issue, 
November  1950; 
Federico  Pallavicini, 
Flair's  taste  arbiter,  in  the 
1950s;  Pallavicini's 
illustrations  for  a  story 
on  city  gardens, 
with  Flair's  trademark 
cutouts  and  pop-ups, 
appeared  in  the 
Flair  Annual  1953. 


merit  as  ambassador  to  Italy,  Fleur  determined  it 
was  in  her  best  interest  to  decline  the  offer.  "I  am 
probably  the  only  woman  in  history  to  turn  down  an 
ambassadorship,"  she  announced  to  the  New  York  Post. 
More  to  Fleur's  taste  was  her  appointment  as  special 
envoy  to  Queen  Elizabeth  II's  coronation— an  assign- 
ment that  galled  her  rivals.  Her  nephew  John  Cowles  Jr. 
says,  "My  mother  [Betty  Cowles]  was  deeply  affronted.  She 
felt  she  had  seniority  in  the  family.  And  she  believed  it  was 
wrong  to  send  a  divorced  woman  to  court,  as  the  King's  ab- 
dication was  still  very  fresh  in  people's  minds."  After  the 
coronation,  Time  ascribed  to  Fleur  a  statement  of  the 
utmost  hubris:  "I  dressed  down  so  as  not  to  detract 
from  the  Queen."  Incensed,  Fleur  considered  suing 
the  Luces  but  settled  for  a  letter  of  apology  instead. 

'hile  Fleur  assiduously  revamped  her  husband's 
magazine,  she  encountered  frustrations  which 
seemed  unsolvable.  "I  couldn't  get  the  taste, 
quality,  or  respectability— all  my  longings,  everything 
that  I  craved— into  Look,"  Fleur  says.  Cowles  wrote  in 
his  memoir,  Mike  Looks  Back,  'Almost  from  the  time 
we  were  married,  [Fleur]  was  determined  to  start  a  high- 
ly original  fashion,  art,  and  culture  magazine  that  would 
appeal  to  a  class  instead  of  a  mass  audience."  Fleur 
maintains  that  Cowles,  recognizing  that  the  whole  Look 
outfit  could  use  further  upgrading,  "asked  me,  Would 
you  like  to  do  a  class  magazine  to  enhance  Look']  I 
jumped  to  the  ceiling!  I  was  filled  with  joy  that  it  would 
be  mine."  Whatever  its  true  genesis,  Flair  came  into  being, 
Mike's  son  Pat  says,  because  "my  father  was  fascinated  by 
Fleur.  But  he  also  loved  to  gamble.  He  drilled  oil  wells  and 
loved  the  craps  table."  John  Peters,  Look's,  modern -living  edi- 
tor, asks  rhetorically,  "Why  did  Mike  Cowles  create  Flair? 
Why  did  they  build  the  Taj  Mahal?" 

Though  they  were  starting  from  scratch,  with  every  decision 
to  be  made,  one  that  Fleur  had  already  settled  on  was  the  title. 
"Choosing  the  name  was  very  simple.  It's  a  word  I  use  a  lot.  I 
said  to  Mike,  'The  name's  got  to  be  Flair— it's  the  one  thing  it's 
got  to  have.'"  (And  it  didn't  hurt  that  the  name  was  a  near 
homonym  for  that  of  its  intrepid  editor  in  chief.)  Flair's  radical- 
ly ambitious  aim  was  to  outdo  every  magazine  in  every  catego- 
ry on  its  own  turf.  To  get  the  ball  rolling,  Fleur  took  off  for 
Europe  for  three  months  to  research  new  developments  in  pa- 
per stock,  graphic  design,  and  printing  techniques.  Her  quest 
led  her  to  Milan,  where  she  discovered  a 
madly  eccentric  pair  of  aes- 
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T'S  THE 

effervescence  of 

starlit  curves  over 

long  and  full, 

it's  an  elegant 

performance. 

And  one  thing  more, 

acetate, 

the  fashion  fiber. 

at  Lord  &  Taylor, 

now 


Olympic  gold  medalist 
Kristi  Yamaguchi, 

set  in  beautiful  motion 
by  Bonnie  Strauss. 
Body-conscious 
Celanese*  acetate 
mock  turtleneck, 
dupioni  ballskirt,  both  in 
a  new  metallic  called 
pewter.  4  to  14.  355.00 
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Fifth  \venm  ted  ston 


Personal  Shopping.  1-800-348-6948 


AND   YOURS  ALONE, 
WHEN  THE  BALLROOM 
GLOWS,    GRAPHIC... 


Kristi's  favorite  color? 
Gold,  of  course. 
Ballskirt  superstriped 
in  black,  106.00,  and 
black  velvet  bustier  with 
rhinestone  straps,  74.00 
Both,  by  Scott  McClintock  in 
elegant-impact  Celanese* 
acetate,  4  to  14 

Fifth  Avenue  &  selected 
stores.  Red  Rose  Service 
P  .rsonal  Shopping, 
1-800-348-6948 
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.AND  SIMPLY  GORGEOUS 


Kristi  Yamaguctii. 
meet  Carmen  Marc  Valvo. 
Draped  column  of 
iridescent  burgundy  sal  in. 
Celanese  acetafo 
designer's  cho 
4  to  14,  598.00 


S  A   CHAMPION'S  MIX 


OF  THE  Fi 


Kristi  Yamaguchi,  anything 
bul  icy  in  this  Datiani  Evening 
crepe,  with  deep  side  vents, 
banded  in  paillettes. 
Black  performance-perfect 
Celanese"  acetate.  4  to  14, 
Petites  2  to  14,  184.00 

Fifth  Avenue  &  selected  si 
Red  Rose  Service  Persona 
Shopping,  i-800-348-6948 


...and  here.  Kristi  in  top 
form.  Donna  Ricco  copper 
pink  Celanese*  acetate  tank, 
sheathed  in  lace.  Misses 
and  Petites,  2  to  14,  182.00 
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SO   THAT  EVERYTHING   IS  SUDDENLY 


Now,  Kristi,  this 
is  black  tie  to  die  for. 
David  Dart  relaxed  satin 
tuxedo  jacket,  168.00, 
over  slim  pants,  118.00 
Both,  with  Celanese* 
acetate.  Etched  velvet 
top,  118.00  and 
scarf,  78.00 
All,  P  to  XL 
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t's  all  this. 
And  just  one  thing, 
acetate. 

so  come  explore. 

The  possibilities 

are  limitless 


Kristi  Yamaguchi, 

an  inspiration  to  celebrate. 
From  Jones  New  York  Dress, 
black  Ceianese*  acetate, 
the  essence  of  versatility, 
with  its  own  belt,  4  to  18, 
Petites  2  to  16,  172.00 

Fifth  Avenue  &  selected  stores. 
Red  Rose  Service  Personal  Shopping, 
1-800-348-6948 
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is  a  registered  trademark  of  Hoecl 


thetes  named  Daria  Guarnati,  the  flame -tressed  friend  of  archi- 
tect Gio  Ponti,  and  Count  Federico  Pallavicini,  a  pixilated  Vi- 
ennese decorative  artist  who  had  fled  the  Nazis  (and  an  uncon- 
summated  marriage  to  the  Demefs  confectionery  heiress)  in 
1938.  Since  1939  this  peculiar  duo  had  been  publishing— with 
virtually  no  budget  and  no  staff— an  opulent  seasonal  review 
named  Aria  dltalia.  More  objet  dart  than  magazine,  in  its  few- 
er than  10  issues,  Aria  d'ltalia  "laid  the  cornerstone  for  modern 
graphic  design,"  Pallavicini  wrote.  The  Cowles  company  pur- 
chased the  U.S.  rights  to  the  magazine,  and  Fleur  imported 
Guarnati  and  Pallavicini  to  New  York. 

"Guarnati  did  have  an  eye  for  graphics,"  Fleur  says,  "but 
when  she  got  to  the  U.S.  she  was  lonesome  and  heartsick  and 
went  home  soon"— though  for  the  full  run  of  Flair  she  received 
masthead  billing  as  "Representative  for  Italy."  Pallavicini,  on 
the  other  hand,  flourished  under  Fleur's  nurturing  patronage. 
Perpetually  gushing  frothy  drawings  and  quirky  story  ideas,  he 
cheered  up  the  staff  with  "his  aristocratic  manners,  ebullience, 
and  spicy  gossip,"  recalled  Patrick  O'Higgins,  Flair's  travel  editor. 

From  this  fanciful  foundation,  Fleur  began  building  what 
Look  and  Flair  photographer  Tony  Vaccaro  calls  "the  best 
magazine  staff  ever  assembled."  All  the  key  players,  with  the 
exception  of  general  manager  Arnold  Gingrich  (Esquire's 
founding  editor,  whom  Mike  had  cajoled  out  of  retirement  in 
Switzerland)  and  ad  manager  Bill  Rosen  (prized  loose  from 
Seventeen),  were  handpicked  by  Fleur. 

Fleur  tapped  as  her  managing  editor  George  Davis,  the  liter- 
ary impresario  who,  following  his  own  precocious  success  as  a 
novelist,  went  on  (after  a  stint  at  Vanity  Fair)  to  discover  Tru- 
man Capote  while  editing  features  and  fiction  at  Mademoiselle. 
Notorious  for  his  acid  tongue  and  his  floridly  arcane  homosex- 
ual chicanery  (for  his  parties  he  engaged  a  nude  pianist  who 
played  ragtime  while  a  lit  cigarette  puffed  away  rhythmically  in 
his  rectum),  Davis  was  briefly  affianced  to  Gypsy  Rose  Lee 
(whom  he  enlisted  as  a  Flair  writer),  before  taking  Lotte  Lenya 
to  the  altar  in  1952.  Fleur  reflects,  "George  sometimes  came  to 
work  and  sometimes  didn't. 
He  drank  too  much,  but  he 
was  heart  and  soul  to  me. 
He  knew  what  was  going 
on  abroad.  He  had  odd 
ideas,  but  I  would  have 
been  a  fool  not  to  take  his 
advice.  Needless  to  say, 
George  and  Arnold  Gin- 
grich did  not  get  along.  .  .  . 

Gingrich  was  the  worst  thing  that  ever  happened  to  Flair.  He 
kept  insisting  on  a  man's  point  of  view"- obviously  his  straight 
man's  attempt  to  wage  warfare  on  "a  crew,"  he  wrote,  "most  of 
whom  could  fly  back  and  forth  without  using  the  stairs." 

Among  the  cast  of  characters  flitting  through  the  Flair  of- 
fices were  O'Higgins,  given  to  showing  up  for  work  in  full  rid- 
ing habit,  entertainment  editor  Shana  Alexander,  and  Paris- 
based  mining  heiress  Margaret  Thompson  Biddle,  whom  Fleur 
had  peremptorily  anointed  European  editor,  much  to  the  con- 
sternation of  Rosamond  Bernier,  poached  from  Vogue  to  fill  a 
similar  position.  "The  word  was  out."  Fleur  says.  "People  stood 
in  line  to  get  interviews."  She  also  summoned  the  great  fashion 
draftsman  Rene  Gruau  to  America  to  work  exclusively  for  Flair. 

With  no  budget  to  constrain  them,  Flair's  multilingual, 
pan-generational,  omnisexual  crew  toiled  16-hour  days 
throughout  the  summer  and  early  fall  of  1949,  confecting  the 
preview  issue  for  advertisers  and  press.  "We  were  never  out 
before  10  o'clock,"  says  Francesca  Morris,  one  of  Flair's  fic- 
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"People  were  dazzled  by  Flair. 
Everyone  who  counted  was  talking 
about  it  incessantly." 


tion  editors,  who  sacrificed  her  honeymoon  to  the  cause. 
"There  was  a  great  esprit  de  corps,  especially  among  the 
group  around  George  Davis"— whom  W.  H.  Auden,  a  Flair 
contributor,  deemed  the  wittiest  person  he  ever  knew. 

hen,  in  September  1949,  Fleur  at  last  unveiled  Flair's  pro- 
totype, limited  to  an  edition  of  5,000,  "all  hell  broke 
loose,"  says  Morris.  "It  was  madness.  There  was  so  much 
interest,  phones  in  the  office  were  ringing  off  the  hook."  Says 
Letitia  Baldrige,  then  Clare  Boothe  Luce's  assistant,  "People 
were  dazzled.  Everyone  who  counted  was  talking  about  it  in- 
cessantly. Of  course,  people  also  thought  the  magazine  would 
send  Mike  Cowles  to  debtors'  prison."  Every  pundit  in  town 
was  scrambling  to  weigh  in  with  an  opinion  about  the  magazine 
that  promised,  in  its  editor's  letter  handwritten  in  gold  ink,  to 
"give  direction  and  fullness  to  life." 

Starting  with  the  die-cut  hole  in  its  front  cover  a  wedge- 
shaped  aperture  through  which  readers  spied  a  man  kissing  an 
ecstatic  woman— the  magazine  offered  up  one  sensational  nov- 
elty after  another.  The  outside  cover,  richly  embossed  with  a 
vanilla-colored  basket-weave  pattern,  gave  way  to  a  second, 
photographed  by  Louis  Faurer,  which  showed  the  amorous 
couple  to  be  part  of  a  wall  layered  with  a  random  collage  of 
shredded  posters.  "I  decided  on  a  two-part  cover  with  a 
hole,"  Fleur  says,  "because  I  like  the  mystery  of  not  being 
able  to  know  what's  inside.  Of  course,  people  started  calling  it 
'Fleur's  hole  in  the  head.'" 

But  the  cover  was  just  the  curtain-raiser  for  Flair's  startling 
pack  of  miracles.  One  feature,  incorporating  heat-sensitive  in- 
visible ink,  instructed  readers  to  "move  the  lighted  tip  of  a  ciga- 
rette slowly  over  the  space  just  below"  to  find  the  answers  to 
such  enigmatic  questions  as  "What  is  Flair?  Is  it  Animal?  Is  it 
Vegetable?  ...  Is  it  Male  or  Female?"  A  swatch  of  gossamer 
cotton  lifted  up  to  reveal  a  drawing  of  a  fetching  woman  in  a 
Valentina  maillot.  Jean  Cocteau,  whom  George  Davis  had 
transported  to  America  on  the  Cowles  expense  account, 
whipped  up  a  dreamy  "Letter  to  Ameri- 
cans." (The  poet  wrote  the  story  on  his 
flight  home.)  The  preview  issue  concluded 
triumphantly  with  a  prismatic  two-page 
spread,  bleeding  luminously  from  blue  to 
red,  entitled  "The  End  of  the  Rainbow." 

From  the  moment  the  prototype  de- 
buted, Flair  attracted  a  hate  club— a  small 
band,  perhaps,  but  a  vociferous  and  pow- 
erful one,  drawn  mostly  from  the  ranks  of 
the  media  and  advertising  worlds.  Time,  not  exactly  disinter- 
ested, dismissed  the  preview  issue  as  "a  fancy  bouillabaisse  of 
Vogue,  Town  &  Country,  Holiday,  etc."  Newsweek  invoked  "the 
ghost  of  the  late  and  lamented  Vanity  Fair,"  and  Business- 
Week cautioned  that  Flair  was  "a  highly  impractical  business 
venture."  The  advertising  newsletter  Space  &  Time  derided 
Flair's  editors  "as  lilies  seen  in  a  black  mirror,"  and  steered 
advertisers  "allergic  to  femininity  and  effemininity"  elsewhere. 
Undaunted,  Fleur  forged  ahead  on  schedule  with  the  pre- 
miere issue,  February  1950— still  her  favorite.  Long  before,  she 
had  settled  on  the  image  that  would  grace  its  blood-red  cover— a 
single  golden  wing.  Symbolizing  "flight,  excitement,  and  beau- 
ty," it  was  based  on  a  brooch  Fleur  had  found  in  a  Paris  flea 
market.  Its  aerodynamic  shape  recurred  silhouetted  just  below, 
in  a  peekaboo  die-cut  hole  affording  the  reader  a  glimpse  of  the 
second  cover  a  Gruau  sketch  of  a  woman  in  profile.  While  sev- 
eral of  the  preview's  sumptuous  features  returned  for  an  encore, 
plenty  of  extraordinary  new  material  figured  in  the  first  issue  as 
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ROYAL  SPLENDOR 

The  Duchess  of  Windsor 

visits  Look's  Madison  Avenue 

offices  in  the  mid-1950s; 

Gruau's  cover  illustration  for  the 

July  1950  issue  of  Flair; 

Saul  Steinberg  designed  a 

pamphlet  insert  for  the  March 

1950  Spain  issue. 


MARRIAGE 

A  LA  MODE 

Newlyweds  Fleur 

Cowles  and  Tom  Meyer 

arrive  in  London, 

1955;  Flair's  Paris  issue, 

April  1950,  featured  a 

fashion  spread  with 

Gruau's  interpretations 

of  dresses  by  Dior, 

left  and  center, 

and  Molyneux. 


well.  An  article 
on  the  28-year-old  Lu- 
cian  Freud  came  liberally  ac- 
companied with  reproductions  of  his 
art— the  first  ever  to  appear  in  America.  An- 
gus Wilson  and  Tennessee  Williams  contributed 
short  stories,  Wilson's  printed  on  paper  textured  to  resemble 
slubbed  silk.  Thanks  to  the  intervention  of  Margaret  Biddle, 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Windsor  opened  their  home  to 
Flair's  readers,  treating  them  to  their  recondite  entertaining 
tips.  A  more  futuristic  approach  to  living  was  set  forth  in 
a  two-page  spread  on  Richard  Kelly's  lighting  design  for 
Philip  Johnson's  glass  house  in  Connecticut.  Fashion  re- 
ceived lush  coverage  in  stories  illustrated  with  Gruau  ink 
studies;  photos  by  Hoyningen-Huene,  Maria  Martel,  and  Louis 
Faurer;  and  deliquescent  paintings  by  one  of  Fleur's  discoveries, 
Sylvia   Braverman.  To  this  quixotic  mix,  Patrick  O'Higgins 
added  a  whimsical  yet  practical  Baedeker  to  Morocco. 


T 


he   11  Flairs  that  followed  were  organized  thematically. 
March  saw  the  Spain  issue,  a  choice  savaged  by  the  viru- 
lently anti-Franco  Nation  magazine,  which  took  particular 
offense  at  the  suggestion  that  tourists  in  Spain  shun  "all  politi- 
cal discussion  .  .  .  if  only  out  of  courtesy."  Politically,  at  least, 
April's  Paris  issue— presenting  stories  by  Colette  and  Simone 
de  Beauvoir,  an  interview  with  Proust's  former  housekeeper, 
and  a  pop-up  view  of  the  Place  Vendome— was  more  com- 
mendable. The  most  luscious  number  of  Flair,  the  May  Rose  is- 
sue, was  impregnated  with  fragrance— a  forerunner  of  today's  I 
scent  strips.  Incorporating  a  handsome  booklet  by  Katherine: 
Anne  Porter  called  "The  Flower  of  Flowers,"  the  May  issue: 
was  the  one  most  closely  identified  with  Fleur,  who  had  select- 
ed the  rose  as  her  personal  emblem:  more  often  than  not  shei 
wore  a  gold  rose  brooch  or  pinned  a  fresh  blossom  to  her  bos- 
om. A  Dutch  grower  bred  a  Flair  Rose,  a  pinkish-coral  tea: 
variety,  in  the  issue's  honor,  and  later  the  Fleur  Cowles  Rose, 
a    cream-colored    flower    blushed    with    pinkk 
(much  in  evidence  in  the  garden  of  her 
Sussex  country  house),  was  named  fon 
her.  The  same  issue  also  introduced  a  new 
term,  lifted  from  the  lingo  of  jazz  joints: 
"cool."  Fleur  says,  snapping  her  fingers  for 
emphasis,  "I  invented  'cool.'  I  remember  sit- 
ting on  the  floor  and  asking  my  staff,  'If 
something's  hot,  isn't  it  cool?'  I  said  it  first." 


By  the  time  of  the  September  1950  New  York 
issue  (with  a  jaunty  cover  designed  by  Palla- 
vicini,  profile  of  Fleur's  friend  Baruch,  opin- 
ion column  by  Clare  Luce,  and  pamphlet  of  capri- 
cious cityscapes  by  Saul  Steinberg,  it  was  arguabl> 
the  last  great  issue  of  Flair)  ominous  shadows  had 
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S.  J.  Perelman  likened  Fleur's  personality 
to  "a  Kansas  cyclone  successfully 
wedded  to  Devonshire  clotted  cream.77 


begun  to  darken  Flair's  rarefied  door.  Cudgeling  Flair— with  all 
its  gimmicks,  it  was  an  easy  target  had  become  a  favorite  pas- 
time of  the  press.  Some  of  these  attacks  were  lighthearted  such 
as  Charles  Addams's  cartoon  of  a  three-handed  freak  simultane- 
ously reading  the  magazine  and  its  accordion  foldouts.  ( In  a  sim- 
ilarly gentle  vein,  another  cartoon  depicted  one  writer  telling  an- 
other, "My  story  was  in  Flair  but  it  fell  out.")  But  others— most 
notoriously  S.  J.  Perelman's  poisonous  "The  Hand  That  Cradles 
the  Rock"  in  Tlxe  New  Yorker,  which  likened  Fleur's  personality 
to  "a  Kansas  cyclone  .  .  .  successfully  wedded  to  Devonshire  clot- 
ted cream"— were  wicked.  So  devastating,  in  fact,  was  Perelman's 
satire  of  Fleur's  editorial  methods,  ad  manager  Bill  Rosen  had 
to  brief  his  sales  staff  about  possible  repercussions.  At  this  point, 
however,  Rosen  was  a  bit  like  the  little  Dutch  boy  with  his  fin- 
ger in  the  dike:  no  effort,  no  matter  how  valiant,  was  enough  to 
prevent  ad  revenue  from 
flooding  out  of  the  maga- 
zine. "Flair  was  very  excit- 
ing," Rosen  says.  "It  was 
just  50  years  ahead  of  its 
time.  Every  ad  we  got 
was  like  pulling  teeth 
there  was  too  much  jeal-  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
ousy  from  other  maga- 
zines, and  they  influenced 

advertisers.  Nobody  was  rooting  for  Fleur  to  win.  The  general 
feeling  was  that  she  had  mesmerized  a  wonderful  guy,  and  they 
wanted  to  see  her  sink."  Mike  called  a  troubleshooting  meeting, 
at  which,  Rosen  says,  "I  had  to  explain  to  Mike  that  we  depend- 
ed on  fashion  ads— and  because  of  her  'Sammy  Glick'  attitude 
at  Pettingell  &  Fenton,  Mrs.  Cowles  was  hated  by  Seventh  Av- 
enue. Well,  everyone's  head  just  dropped.  They  couldn't  believe 
I  had  said  that.  We  then  decided  at  the  meeting  the  new  strategy 
would  be  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Flair  project  was  Mike's." 

This  tactic,  of  course,  fooled  nobody  though  90,000  read- 
ers signed  up  to  subscribe  (and  circulation  peaked  at  200,000), 
the  Fleur-bashing  momentum  was  already  going  full  throttle. 
Fleur  says,  "I  went  through  most  of  the  magazine  assuming 
the  advertising  would  come.  I  thought  the  ad  world  would  be 
just  as  proud  of  Flair  as  I  was.  But  all  my  magazine  rivals 
banded  together  and  convinced  the  advertisers  that  Flair 
wouldn't  last.  My  asking  them  to  make  custom  ads  for  Flair 
[tied  to  issues'  themes  and  format]  didn't  help,  either." 

But  it  was  not  just  external  enemies  who  laid  siege  to  Flair.  Its 
worst  foes  lurked  within  the  Cowles  organization  and  the 
Cowles  family- itself.  Members  of  Look's  board  of  directors,  all 
of  them  stockholders,  including  Dan  Mich,  the  editorial  director, 
and  Marvin  Whatmore,  the  C.E.O.  (a  Des  Moines  man  whose 
daughter  married  Mike's  son  Pat),  were  alarmed  at  the  rate  at 
which  Flair  was  draining  resources  away  from  the  flagship  pub- 
lication. By  the  end  of  1950,  Mike  estimated.  Flair's  before-tax 
losses  had  mounted  to  $2,485,000  averaging  out  to  a  75-cent 
loss  on  each  copy  sold.  Mike's  brother,  John,  co-owner  of  Look 
since  its  inception,  ended  up  dissolving  their  partnership  in  1951. 
"My  mother  forced  the  breakup,"  John  Cowles  Jr.  explains. 
"She  was  afraid  Fleur  would  ruin  my  uncle.  My  father  swapped 
his  holdings  in  Look  for  my  uncle's  share  of  the  newspapers." 

On  a  Friday  early  in  December  1950,  Gordon  Bryan,  the 
Look  merchandising  manager,  returned  to  his  office  from 
an  executive  meeting  and— swearing  her  to  secrecy  whis- 
pered to  his  secretary  that  Mike  Cowles  was  going  to  shut 
down  Flair.  Mike  called  an  emergency  Saturday-morning  sum- 
mit of  the  Cowles  hierarchy— including  his  brother,  John,  Fleur, 


and  Bill  Rosen  at  42F,  the  corporate  suite  in  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  In  the  dark  about  the  nature  of  the  conference,  to 
which  only  about  8  or  10  people  were  asked,  Fleur  "thought  it 
might  have  to  do  with  policy  for  Flair— maybe  that  we'd  have 
to  cut  some  pages  out  to  save  money.  It  was  obvious  we  were 
not  getting  our  income  back.  If  it  had  been  that  kind  of  meet- 
ing, I  would  have  understood.  I  found  out  at  that  meeting. 
And  I  cried  I  could  cry  today  when  I  think  about  it.  It  was 
heartbreaking.  I  was  so  proud  of  it." 

Mike,  assuming  that  he  had  given  his  wife  fair  warning,  wrote, 
"There  is  no  question  that  Flair  was  perhaps  the  most  original 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most  talked  about  magazines  ever 
published.  .  .  .  But  .  .  .  Flair  was  eating  us  up  alive.  .  .  .  [Fleur] 
claimed,  with  nothing  to  back  the  claim  up,  that  the  magazine 
would  eventually  turn  around.  ...  It  was  time  to  put  my  foot 

down.  ...  I  don't  think  Fleur  ever 
forgave  me."  His  son  Pat  says, 
"Mike's  real  love  was  Look.  He 
would  have  done  anything  to  keep 
it  alive.  Killing  Flair  probably  put 
a  dent  in  their  marriage." 

Mike  Cowles  sent  out  a  press 
release  citing  rising  paper  costs 
and  "the  very  critical  foreign  situa- 
tion" (the  Korean  War)  as  the  rea- 
sons for  the  magazine's  demise.  Intended  to  save  face,  it  only 
made  Fleur  and  Flair  look  worse  with  its  self-important  excuses. 
In  retrospect,  Fleur  says  that  "the  Cowles  fortune  was  so 
huge  it  didn't  matter  if  it  closed  then  or  later.  With  that  terrible 
Look,  Mike  never  had  the  experience  of  operating  at  a  loss. 
Killing  Flair  gave  the  opposition  justification  for  their  nasty 
campaign  that  it  had  been  a  folly  of  mine."  On  balance,  rea- 
sons Sylvia  Schur,  "Fleur  probably  brought  at  least  as  much 
money  into  Look  as  she  lost  at  Flair."  In  any  case,  poetic  jus- 
tice was  served  20  years  later  when  Mike,  having  lost  his  ad- 
vertisers to  television,  was  forced  to  bury  his  baby,  Look. 


R 


efusing  to  let  Flair  rest  in  peace,  Fleur  brought  out  in  time 
for  the  1952  Christmas  season  the  Flair  Annual  1953,  which 
compiled  between  its  hardback,  shimmering  red-and-gold 
covers  many  of  the  stories  that  had  lost  their  chance  to  run  in 
the  magazine.  Intended  to  be  a  yearly  effort,  the  album  was 
pulled  together  with  a  staff  of  3  (Fleur,  Pallavicini,  and  writer 
Robert  Offergeld)  instead  of  100.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
Fleur  also  began  in  earnest  to  hurl  her  prodigious  energies  into 
world  affairs,  taking  it  upon  herself  to  interview  Nasser,  the 
Shah  of  Iran,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Greece,  and  France's 
Prime  Minister  Mendes-France  for  Look.  Around  1954,  Fleur- 
who  admits  she  may  have  strayed  from  home  too  often— re- 
ceived some  news  that  dealt  a  coup  cle  grace  to  her  self-confi- 
dence and  her  ailing  marriage:  Mike  had  a  mistress.  She  was- 
someone  whom  Fleur  knew,  and  he  was  keeping  her  rather 
nicely  in  an  apartment  near  the  old  Colony  restaurant.  "Every- 
one in  New  York  knew  before  me,"  Fleur  says.  "Mildred,  my. 
sister,  tipped  me  off.  I  wouldn't  have  believed  anyone  else." 

Weakened,  dazed,  and,  according  to  one  confidante,  despair- 
ing, Fleur  flew  to  California  to  seek  solace  from  her  sister. 
When  she  returned,  a  Look  editor  remembers,  "Fleur  was  re- 
newed and  very  appealing.  She  dressed  in  paler  colors,  and 
wore  a  beige  felt  beret."  If  the  cause  of  her  uplifted  spirits  was- 
a  new  resolve  to  keep  her  man,  it  didn't  last  long.  In  the  spring 
or  summer  of  1955,  Fleur  and  Mike  were  flying  together  on  a 
plane  scheduled  to  make  a  stop  in  Rome.  While  still  airborne— 
a  scene  would  have  been  out  of  the  question  at  that  altitude— 
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lasts  a  lifetime. 
Real  love  lasts  forever. 
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Peter  Gallagher 

Claire  Danes 

Kathy  Baker 

Wendy  Crewson 

Bruce  Altman 

Michelle  Pfeiffer 

Gillian 

on  her  37th  birthday 
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AT  THEATRES  THIS  OCTOBE 


Mike  turned  to  Fleur  and  announced  he  wanted  to  end  their 
marriage.  Fleur  insists  that  on  the  infamous  plane  ride  Mike 
had  merely  asked  her  for  a  separation.  "I  don't  give  separa- 
tions," Fleur  says.  "It's  an  invitation  to  rape.  I  told  him  I  want- 
ed a  divorce  instead."  In  July  1955,  the  public-relations  director 
of  Cowles  Magazines  announced  that  Fleur  had  moved  into  an 
apartment  of  her  own,  and  that  she  and  Mike  had  "separated 
...  in  a  very  friendly  fashion."  Proving  the  amicability  of  their 
separation,  the  New  York  Post  reported,  "Mrs.  Cowles  recently 
sign[ed]  a  new  three -year  contract  to  continue  as  an  associate 
editor  of  Look  and  [to]  remain  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors." In  the  early  autumn  Fleur  fell  seriously  ill  and  had  to  be 
hospitalized  for  an  operation.  But  before  she  had  fully  recuper- 
ated, Fleur,  defying  doctor's  orders,  flew  to  Juarez,  Mexico,  for 
a  divorce.  On  her  last  day  at  Look,  Bill  Arthur,  the  managing 
editor,  went  up  to  Fleur's  office  to  say  good-bye.  "She  wept," 
Arthur  says.  "I  was  told  that  was  very  unusual." 

Fleur  had  good  reason  to  rise  prematurely  from  her  sickbed 
and  end  her  marriage  to  Cowles.  Two  years  earlier,  while 
flying  back  from  her  second  meeting  with  the  Shah  of 
Iran,  she  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  very  eligible 
younger  Englishman  named  Tom  Montague  Meyer,  who  had 
been  prospecting  timber  in  northern  Persia  for  Meyer  Inter- 
national, the  lumber  concern  founded  by  his  father,  Mon- 
tague Meyer,  after  World  War  I.  When  the  plane  stopped  in 
Athens,  Meyer  invited  Fleur  to  occupy  the  vacated  seat  be- 


"Flair  was  very  exciting-it  was  just 
50  years  ahead  of  its  time." 


FINE  LINES:  Pallavicini's  cover  design 
for  the  New  York  issue,  September 
1950.  Below,  a  New  Yorker  cartoon 
mocks  Flair's  novelties. 


side  him.  From  Athens 
until  the  next  stop,  Rome, 
the  seatmates  chattered 
incessantly.  Meyer  recalls, 
"In  Rome  we  got  off  and 
had  breakfast  together. 
After  that  we  stayed  in 
touch,  and  had  dinner 
whenever  she  came  to 
London.  Fleur  was  very 
decorous,  as  she  was  still 
a  married  woman." 

After  Fleur's  divorce, 
the  couple  rendezvoused  in  L.A.  and  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment married  at  the  house  of  Rexall  Drug  president  Justin  W. 
Dart,  on  November  18,  1955.  Cary  Grant,  the  best  man,  was 
the  only  wedding  guest  besides  the  Darts.  "It  was  quite  a  sud- 
den decision,".  Fleur  says,  "though  I  was  always  quite  certain  I 
would  get  an  invitation  to  marry  him."  After  a  quick  visit  to 
Mildred  in  San  Diego,  the  newlyweds  flew  to  London,  where 
they  were  greeted  at  the  airport  by  "a  hundred  photographers. 
When  Tom  and  I  arrived  here  I  was  famous,"  she  says.  Once 
they  had  installed  themselves  in  Albanv  Mike  Cowles,  who 
until  1958  listed  his  ex-wife  on  Look's  masthead  as  "Foreign 
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Correspondent,"  came  by  to  meet  his  successor.  "He  was  im- 
pressed. Tom  is  the  kindest  thing  alive.  And  he's  not  jealous 
of  me  like  Mike  was,"  Fleur  says.  Sighs  a  female  friend  of 
Fleur's,  "How  lucky  can  you  get?  To  be  dumped  by  Mike 
Cowles  and  then  marry  Tom  Meyer!" 

Forty-one  years  later  Fleur  is  warming  herself  by  the  fire  in 
the  library  of  the  idyllic  Elizabethan  house  in  Sussex  that 
she  and  Meyer  bought  and  restored  in  1956.  The  scent  of 
the  gardens'  luxuriant  rosebushes  blends  with  the  odor  of 
the  acrylic  paints  Fleur  is  applying  to  a  wooden  board  rest- 
ing on  a  pillow  in  her  lap.  As  she  speaks  she  deftly  paints, 
the  way  another  woman  might  do  needlework,  fashioning 
an  image  of  anemones,  butterflies,  and  a  lounging  tiger 
that  will  be  exhibited  in  a  South  American  show  of  her 
work  later  this  fall.  Dispersed  all  around  the  romantic 
three-story  house  and  its  barn  annex  are  souvenirs  of  Flair— 
Federico  Pallavicini  paintings,  Lucian  Freud  doodles,  Gruau 
sketches,  a  series  of  rose  studies  by  Sylvia  Braverman.  And. 
of  course,  the  library's  overloaded  shelves  hold 
lovingly  worn,  bound  copies  of  the  issues 
^  of  Flair.  To  the  right  of  the  front 

entrance,  a  guest  book, 
begun  on  Christ- 
mas Day  1956, 
records  the  names 
of  people  who  have 
enriched  Fleur's  pur- 
poseful life:  Elsa 
J  Schiaparelli,  Van  John- 
son, Cary  Grant,  her 
stepchildren  Lois  and 
Jay  Cowles. 
"I  didn't  need  Look  to 
make  friends  in  New  York 
or  here,"  Fleur  reflects  as 
she  squeezes  a  glistening 
droplet  of  red  paint  onto  a 
small  brush.  "That  awful  wife 
[Betty  Cowles]  said,  'She  won't 
get  anywhere  in  England.  She 
doesn't  have  Look.'  My  life  is 
here  now  with  Tom.  There's  really 
no  reason  to  think  of  any  other. 
The  only  part  of  the  past  I  ever  think  about  is  Flair. "  Fleur  dips 
her  brush  into  a  glass  of  water  next  to  the  French  sofa  she  calls 
her  "studio,"  and  pauses  in  thought.  "Nobody  would  do  Flair 
again.  There's  not  enough  money  in  the  world.  But  if  somebody 
wanted  to  do  it  again,  I'd  be  a  consultant.  My  blood's  not  red- 
it's  blue  ink.  I  would  create  a  section,  edited  by  me,  maybe  an 
insert  in  another  magazine,  called  'Flair  by  Fleur.'  It  would  be 
Flair  for  art,  for  food,  for  fashion,  and  for  entertainment.  I'd 
design  it  and  give  it  my  ideas.  I  have  an  idea  a  second.  I'm  a 
born  idea  myself!  The  fact  is,  the  only  positive  single  asset  I 
have  is  my  faith  in  myself." 

Nancy  Holmes,  one  of  Look's  fashion  editors,  remembers 
calling  on  her  boss  one  day  in  her  two-room  corner  office 
with  the  blond-mahogany  desk.  To  her  surprise,  Fleur  in- 
vited her  to  step  across  the  room  to  see  the  view  from  the  ed- 
itor's chair.  "There  was  a  tiny  sign  attached  to  a  wall  that  no 
one  could  see  unless  you  were  sitting  at  the  desk,"  Holmes  re- 
calls. "I'll  never  forget  what  it  said:  no  matter  what  you've 
got,  it  takes  more  than  that.  God  knows  she's  lived  it."  D 
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Museum?  No. 

Shopping?  No 
Movie?  No. 
Brunch?  No. 
In-laws? 

Definitely  No. 
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You've  waited  five  whole  days  for  the  weekend.  Why  ruin  it  by  going  out? 
Check  out  our  Weekend  Collection.  1-800-458-3000 


!  ook  for  Martex  products  at 
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Drivers  Seat 


Name:  Minnie  Driver.  Occupation:  Actress 
Age:  25.  Credits:  Circle  of  Friends,  Go/deneye 
Currently  promoting:  Barry  Levinson's  Sleepers 
(starring  Robert  De  Niro,  Dustin  Hoffman,    j 
Brad  Pitt),  Campbell  Scott  and  Stanley  Tucci's 
Big  Night.  Favorite  possession:  "My  silk  nightshirt. 
I'm  looking  at  myself  in  the  mirror  wearing  it  right 
now.  It's  absolutely  lounge-friendly/'  Nickname: 
"Minnie  is  my  nickname.  Amelia's  my  real  name 
I'd  love  to  be  an  Amelia,  but  frankly  then 
I  think  I  should  be  a  German  woman  with  a  horned 
hat."  Big  break:  "Being  promoted  from  tree 
to  fairy  when  I  was  six  in  a  school  play.  That  involved 
words."  Inspiration:  "Helen  Mirren. 
If  I  could  be  as  great  as  her  in  any  capacity, 

I'd  be  very  happy."  The  truth  about 
her  and  Matt  LeBlanc:  "We  married. 
We  had  children.  We  divorced 
And  we're  doing  a  show  called  Enemies. 
No,  it  was  hardly  this  huge  romance 
We  kind  of  went  out  on  a  date.  But  he's  very  sweet." 

-MICHAEL  MUSTO 
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Florence  •  milan  •  new  york  •  paris  •  london  •  tokyo  •  hong  kong 
for  more  information  call  1-800-388-6785 


Singular  horror:  Clockwise 
from  top  left,  an  overanimated 
contestant;  an  elated 
bachelorette  with  co-host 
Jenny  McCarthy;  the  show's 
logo;  a  contestant  gets 
dumped;  coed  bathroom 
humor;  McCarthy  in  ecstasy. 


On  Singled  Out,  MTV  puts  the  gene 
pool  in  danger 

'e  are  amidst  the  media  moment  of 
one  Jenny  McCarthy,  Playboy's,  1994 
Playmate  of  the  Year  and,  currently,  the 
va-va-va-voomish  blonde  co-host  of 
Singled  Out,  MTV's  update  of  The  Dat- 
ing Game.  She's  on  magazine  covers, 
she's  making  movies,  she's  flacking 
her  own  line  of  CDs,  and  if  a  war  were 
on,  she'd  surely  be  offshore  entertaining 
our  boys  on  the  frigates.  We've  been 
commanded  to  love  her,  and  it's  been 
posited  that,  because  she  has  a  campy, 
unforbidding  demeanor,  she  is  a  wholesome  sort  of  nudie 
pinup.  Let's  put  an  end  to  this  charade:  McCarthy  and 
Singled  Out  are  forces  of  evil,*and  we've  only  just  begun  to 
feel  the  awful  consequences  of  their  ascent. 

Like  other  dating  programs.  Singled  Out  predicates  its  en- 
tertainment value  on  the  undisguised  glandular  yearnings  of 
its  young  contestants  and  the  humiliating  lengths  to  which 
they  will  go  to  impress  potential  copulatory  partners.  Un- 
like other  dating  programs,  Singled  Out  doesn't  even  re- 
quire its  contestants  to  formulate  their  own  come-ons. 
Compatibility  is  determined  by  giving  like-minded  answers 
to  such  questions  as  "'Kissing  style:  dry  and  cool,  or  with 
a  little  drool?"  and  "Sex  wax:  for  your  board,  or  your  other 
thing?"  (The  successful  responses,  for  those  of  you  playing 
at  home:  with  drool;  other  thing.)  This  past  summer  the 
show  devoted  an  episode  to  a  special  gay  variant,  Singled 
Out  of  the  Closet,  which  seemed  to  be  conceived  less  in 
the  spirit  of  egalitarianism  than  in  an  effort  to  prove  that 
even  one  of  America's  most  witty  and  intelligent  subcul- 
tures, its  resilience  fortified  by  years  of  unrelenting  op- 
pression, could  be  reduced  to  a  bunch  of  doltish  frat  boys. 


(Sample  question:  "Your  politics: 
act  up  ...  or  party  down?") 

Presiding  over  this  filthy  pap  is 
an  anonymous-looking  Cauca- 
sian male  named  Chris  Hardwick, 
who  serves  as  moderator,  and 
McCarthy,  who  can  be  found  on 
the  floor  each  day  mugging  and 
frugging  with  the  panting  galoots 
and  hussies  who  compose  the  show's  "dating  pool." 
("Chris,  these  chiquitas  want  their  ba-na-naaa!")  To  whom  do 
we  assign  the  greater  chunk  of  blame  for  the  irreparable  rend- 
ing of  America's  cultural  fiber?  Hardwick  is  a  composite  of 
tics  and  flourishes  purloined  from  vibrant  original  sources  and 
rendered  meaningless:  the  ironic  sensibility  comes  from  David 
Letterman,  the  floppy  California-dreamin'  hairstyle  from 
the  likes  of  the  Beach  Boys'  Dennis  Wilson,  the  flannels-and- 
sneaks  wardrobe  from  Paul  Westerberg's  glory  days  in  the 
Replacements  circa  Sorry  Ma,  Forgot  to  Take  Out  the  Trash. 
But  the  edge  goes  to  McCarthy,  and  here's  why:  for  the  last 
couple  of  years  MTV  has  been  in  a  ratings  slump,  bereft  of 
a  breakout  band  on  a  par  with  Nirvana  and  unable  to  devel- 
op original  programming  as  critically  and  commercially  suc- 
cessful as  The  Real  World  and  Beavis  and  Butt-head,  which 
premiered  in  '92  and  '93,  respectively.  Singled  Out  possesses 
none  of  those  shows'  ingenuity,  but  it  has  done  well  in  the  rat- 
ings, a  circumstance  largely  attributable  to  McCarthy.  Fearful 
of  losing  their  meretricious  creation,  MTV's  programmers 
have  for  the  past  year  scrambled  desperately  to  "find 
something  else  for  Jenny  to  do."  It  is  the  smut  princess, 
McCarthy— not  Kurt  Loder,  not  Tabitha  Soren,  not  Beavis 
creator  Mike  Judge,  not  Michael  Stipe,  not  Eddie  Vedder,  not 
even  pop  music  itself— who  has  become  the  franchise:  the  tri- 
umph of  MTV's  malevolent  beer-commercial  side  over  its 
clever,  arty,  reflective  one.  Jenny  now  has  her  own  talk  show. 

In  the  end,  though,  what's  most  depressing  about  Sin- 
gled Out  is  its  foreboding  sense  of  doom.  What  bleak 
fate  awaits  McCarthy  with  her  inevitable  much  older 
manager-paramour  (Star  80,  anyone?)  and  tenuous, 
peroxide-dependent  beauty?  And  how  long  before  Hard- 
wick, flush  with  money  but  smart  enough  to  be  cogni- 
zant of  the  vapidity  of  his  work,  gets  into  a  funk,  goes  on 
a  bender,  and  wakes  up  to  find  himself  sharing  space  with 
the  two  Coreys  on  the  slag  heap  of  juvenile  celebrity?  And 
what  of  us  fools  watching  at  home?  What  does  Singled  Out's 
success,  in  which  we  are  complicit,  augur  for  humanity? 

Here's  what:  scholars  have  dated  John's  authorship  of  the 
Book  of  Revelation  to  the  mid-90s,  citing  historical  corre- 
spondences between  his  prophecies  and  the  conditions  and 
events  of  the  end  of  the  first  century  a.d.  He  was  off  by  only 
1,900  years.  The  seventh  seal  has  been  broken,  loosing 
Singled  Out  upon  us.  We  are  all  going  to  die.—  david  kamp 
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eonard  Cohen,  whose  smoky,  sulfur-charged  lyrics 
could  rip  the  leaves  off  trees,  enlivens  gloomy  Oc- 
tober in  IRA  B.  NADEL'S  Various  Positions:  A  Life 
of  Leonard  Cohen  (Pantheon). 
Also  this  month:  CARL  BERNSTEIN  and  MARCO  POLITI  S 
His  Holiness  (Doubleday)  charts  the  ascension  and  reign  of 
Pope  John  Paul  II.  Say  it  ain't  so!  EDWARD  JAY  EPSTEIN 
tears  away  the  meticulously  constructed  glossy  veneer  of 
Armand  Hammer  and  reveals  a  manipulative  and  corrupt 
creep  in  the  compelling  Dossier  (Random  House).  The 
American  Southwest's  Sonoran  Desert  sits  for  its  portrait 
in  LEE  FRIEDLANDER'S  The  Desert  Seen  (D.A.P).  HELEN 
SHEEHY'S  Eva  Le  Gallienne  (Knopf)  is  a  curtain  call  for  one 
of  the  20th-century  theater's  most  bohemian  and  free- 
spirited  (read:  lesbian)  actresses.  If  you  fear  being  crucified 
on  the  cross  of  bad  fashion,  then  ALAN 
FLUSSER  is  your  savior,  and  Style  and 
the  Man  (HarperCollins)  your  new  tes- 
tament. Simplicity-minded  architect 
JOHN  PAWSON  shares  his  view  of  the 
world  in  Minimum  (Phaidon).  From  in- 
side the  Hollywood  flshbowl  LYNDA 
OBST  gives  us  a  shark's-eye  view  of 
the  industry  in  Hello,  He  Lied  (Little, 
Brown).  The  Power  to  Harm  (Viking) 
is  JOHN  CORNWELL'S  frightening 
investigation  into  why  a  print  work- 
er on  disability  went  postal  and 


poured  lead  into  20  of  his  co-workers.  A  Year  with 
Swollen  Appendices:  Brian  Eno's  Diary  (Faber  and 
Faber)  reveals  the  work  and  play  habits  of  the  cult 
music  star.  Marilyn  Monroe,  tragic  goddess  of  love, 
is  once  more  immortalized,  this  time  Niagara-era,  in 
JOCK  CARROLL'S  Falling  for  Marilyn  (Friedman/ 
Fairfax).  The  Times  Square  Gym  (Evan  Publishing) 
is  a  sweaty  paean  to  all  the  beautiful  bruisers  (in- 
cluding Ali  and  Tyson)  who  trained  in  the  famous 
ring,  with  photographs  by  JOHN  GOODMAN  and 
text  by  PETE  HAMILL.  JENNIFER  DUNNING  cele- 
brates the  remarkable  life  of  the  spiritual  and  cre- 
ative godfather  of  black  modern  dance  in  Alvin 
Alley:  A  Life  in  Dance  (Addison -Wesley).  From 
gorgeous  vineyards  to  peculiar,  wizardly  wine- 
makers,  The  Grapes  of  Ralph  (Harcourt  Brace) 
is  the  world  of  wine  as  seen  through  the  kalei- 
doscope eyes  of  gonzo  illustrator 
RALPH  STEADMAN. 

On  the  fiction  front:  A  young  black 
preacher  struggles  to  save  a  mysteri- 
ous African  woman,  and  himself,  from 
being  devoured  in  a  race  war  in  JOHN 
EDGAR  WIDEMAN'S  fiercely  beautiful  and 
deeply  affecting  novel  The  Cattle  Killing 
(Houghton  Mifflin).  Childhood  and  Vietnam 
are  just  two  of  the  hells  visited  in  TOBIAS 
WOLFF'S  powerful  short-story  collection 
The  Night  in  Question  (Knopf).  In  MONA 
SIMPSON'S  wry  and  tender  novel  A  Regu- 
lar Guy  (Knopf),  a  daughter  searches  for  a 
father  who  split  from  their  commune  to  become  a  famous 
entrepreneur.  Forget  therapy,  try  a  Ouija  board:  when  a  Jew- 
ish mother  goes  bonkers,  her  son  channels  his  dead  dad 
for  answers  to  her  madness  in  DAVID  BLACK'S  An  Impossi- 
ble Life  (Argonaut).  Actor  ETHAN  HAWKE  attempts  the 
writing  thing  with  a  "first  love"  novel,  Tlie  Hottest  State  (Lit- 
tle, Brown).  And,  finally,  Footsucker  (Overlook),  the 
soleful  new  novel  by  devilishly  arch  GEOFF  NICHOLSON,  is 
a  stiletto  straight  to  the  heart  for  all  foot  fetishists. 
Pump  it  up,  Manolo!  — elissa  schappell 


Top,  Marilyn  Monroe  heads  for  the 

falls  on  the  set  of  Niagara  in  1952;  right, 

boxer  Anthony  Green,  photographed 

by  John  Goodman,  New  York,  1996;  below, 

Portuguese  grape  stampers  make  port 

wine  at  Casa  do  Duoro  in  the  Duoro  Valley. 

by  Ralph  Steadman,  1989. 
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m:45  am. 

Dud?    Yes  Sean. 

%re  you  going  on  another  trip  for  work?  Yes 
(in.  could  you  take  me?  Surry  Sean  I  can't. 
But  if  you  could  would  you? 


U 1 1)^  / 


GO 

INTIMO 


Contact  us  at  1- $00 -778-0868  ext.  S54  or  http://www.polaroid.com  for  more  information  on  Polaroid. 


♦Polaroid  See  what  develops 


.. .  -ygie  together  in  a  sultry  web  of  bare  skin.  Jim  Carrey  strikes  a  pose  as  a 

^^^     postmodern  merman  replete  with  scaly  fishtail.  The  expressive  lines  of  Nelson  Man- 

^Hk  dela's  face  report  a  history  of  political  struggle.  Welcome  to  the  world  as  seen  through 

I  the  eyes  of  Herb  Ritts.  This  month,  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  is  holding  the  first 

Wj  retrospective  of  the  44-year-old  Los  Angeles-based  photographer's  1  8-year  career, 

^^•^^      and  Bulfinch  Press  is  publishing  Herb  Ritts  Work,  an  oversize  book  containing  240 

classic  Ritts  images,  from  sublime  African  landscapes  to  bold,  erotic  nudes  to  Madonna  camping 

it  up  in  plastic  Mickey  Mouse 

ears.  "The  word  'retrospective' 

is  a  bit  much,"  says  Ritts.  "To  me, 

the  experience  of  the  shoot  is 

just  as  interesting  and  important 

as  the  end  result."     -peter  DAVIS  '< 


Ritts  of  passage: 
Clockwise  from  top  left, 
models  Stephanie  Seymour, 
Cindy  Crawford, 
Christy  Turlington, 
Tatjana  Patitz, 
and  Naomi  Campbell  in 
Hollywood,  1989; 
Christy  Turlington  wears 
a  Versace  dress  in  El 
Mirage,  California,  1990; 
athlete Jackie Joyner- 
Kersee  at  Point  Dume, 
California,  1981; 
Las  Vegas  performer 
Vladimir  in  Hollywood, 
1990;  artist  Keith  Haring 
in  New  York,  1989 
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Rites  of 
Swing 


ou're  nobody  till  somebody  loves 
you,"  sings  the  eternal  king  of  the 
cocktail  crooners,  Dean  Martin,  in 
the  opening  of  Miramax's  Swingers, 
the  disarmingly  witty  hepcat-buddy 
flick  that  chronicles  first-time  screen- 
writing  sensation  and  co-star  Jon  Fav- 
reau's  odyssey  through  Hollywood's  underground- 
lounge  scene.  Favreau  banged  out  the  script  in 
two  weeks  but  rejected  offers  for  four  years  until 
he  finally  hooked  up  with  Doug  Liman  (son  of 
lawyer  Arthur  Liman,  of  Iran-contra  hearing  fame), 
a  director  willing  to  cast  the  screenwriter's  strug- 
gling actor  friends,  whose  lives  were  being  imitated 
in  the  film.  With  a  three -week  shooting  schedule  and 
a  nano-budget  of  $250,000,  Liman  and  company  masquer- 
aded as  documentary-makers  to  film  on  location  in  snazzy 
back-alley  swing  clubs,  where  Favreau's  real-life  pal  and  co- 
star  Vince  Vaughn  dragged  him  to  drown  his  sorrows  after  a 
heartbroken  Favreau  was  dumped  by  his  honey. 

"Vince  really  opened  me  up.  The  whole  movie  was  writ- 
ten with  his  voice  in  mind,  and  a  lot  of  the  funniest  lines 
are  things  I  remember  him  saying  over  the  years,"  says 


Favreau,  who  was  once  reduced  to 
dressing  up  as  Cap'N  Crunch  at  boat  and  R.V  trade  shows. 

"It's  the  ultimate  joke  that  he  ever  could  have  played  on 
me,"  laughs  the  no-longer-agentless  Vaughn.  "He  paints  me 
as  the  completely  insensitive  guy  who's  riding  him  all  the 
time.  He  makes  me  say  things  like  'Oh,  daddy,  the  honey 
babies  just  want  to  love  you  .  .  .  ' " 

With  the  most  hilarious  and  affecting  film  to  squeak  out 
of  Hollywood  since  the  Rat  Pack  prowled  the  Strip,  Favreau 
and  Vaughn  are  money,  baby,  money.     — elissa  schappell 


Sheryl  Crow, 

musician: 

The  Seven  Spiritual 

Laws  of  Success, 

by  Deepak  Chopra 

(New  World  Library). 

"It's  the  essential 

handbook,  for  spiritual 

living  in 

unspiritual  times. " 


Abel  Ferrara, 

director: 

The  Inferno  of  Dante: 

A  New  Verse  Translation. 

by  Robert  Pinksy 
(Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux). 

"It's  a  lot  like  my  movies: 
a  journey  to  hell  and  back. ' 
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Mossimo  Giannulli, 

designer: 

The  Prophet, 

by  Kahlil  Gibran  (Knopf). 

"hi  light  of  all  the 

disturbing  things  that  are 

going  on  in  the  world 

today,  it  is  refreshing 

to  go  home  at  the  end  of  the 

day  and  read 

something  intelligent. " 


Tom  Brokaw, 

anchorman: 

"Stephen  Ambrose's  rich  biography 

of  Meriwether  Lewis, 

Undaunted  Courage 

[Simon  &  Schuster], 

Calvin  Trillin 's  evocative 

Messages  from  My  Father 

[Farrar,  Straus  &  GirouxJ,  and 

David  Herbert  Donald's 

biography  Lincoln 

[Simon  &  Schuster]. 

It 's  a  kind  of  character- study 

triangulation." 
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t  seems  that  besides  coupes,  wagons  and  sedans, 
we  also  make  one  heck  of  a  final  exam. 


We've  heard  of  many 

instances  where  Saturns 

have  been  given  as 

graduation  gifts.  (Most 

of  us  here  remember 

getting  pen  and  pencil 

sets.)  In  that  case,  we 

suspect  this  year's 

graduating  class  will  be 

quite  impressed  with 

the  newly  redesigned 

Saturn  coupe 
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Apparently,  a  Saturn  showroom  isn't  the 
only  place  you  can  go  to  learn  more  about 
Saturn.  All  across  the  country,  some  pretty 
prestigious  universities  are  offering  us  up 
as  a  case  study  in  everything  from  organi- 
zational theory  to  marketing  to  global  Wi 
logistics.  Not  only  that,  we  re  on  the  recommended   satikn. 
reading  list  of  a  few  sociology  departments,  as  well.  This 
is  pretty  heady  stuff,  especially  when  you  consider  we 
didn't  even  exist  as  a  company  until  a  few  years  ago.  And 
now  to  be  held  up  as  a  role  model  for  future  MBAs  to 
study,  why,  it's  quite  an  honor.  It's 
also  a  very  good  example  of  what 
happens  when  you  do  your  homework,     the  1997  Saturn  sci 

It  doesn't  take  a  genius  to  see  that  part  of  the  Saturn  difference  lies  in  the  relationship  between  labor  and 

management.  Gone  arc  things  like  time  clocks  and  foremen.  Instead,  everyone  rolls  up  their  sleeves  and 

makes  decisions  together.  Funny  what  happens  when  you  treat  everyone  the  same;  things  actually  get  done. 

A    DIFFERENT   KIND    of  COMPANY.    A    DIFFERENT   KIND    of  CAR. 

This  1997  Saturn  SL1  and  this  SCI  both  have-  an  M.S.R.P.  of$12,89S,  including  retailer  prep  and  transportation.  0/  course,  the  total  cost  will  vary  seeing  bow  options  are  extra, 
as  are  things  like  lax  and  license.  We'd  be  happy  to  provide  more  detad  at  1-SOO.S22-SOO0  o,  look  lor  us  on  the  Internet  at  http://www.saturncars.com.  ©1996  Saturn  Corporation 
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A  Hearst  for  Knowledge 

Patty  Hearst  delves  into  her  past 


dark  icon  of  the  70s,  Patty  Hearst  has  become 
a  cheerful  camp  figure  for  the  90s— a  sometime 
member  of  John  Waters's  stable,  and  now  a 
prolific  authoress.  This  month,  as  her  second 
book,  Murder  at  San  Simeon  (Scribner), 
is  published,  george  wayne  helps 
her  look  back. 


George  Wayne:  How  on  earth  did  Patty  Hearst 
land  another  book  deal?  Critics  didn  't  really  like 
her  first  book. 

Patty  Hearst:  I  think  a  lot  of  people  didn't 
like  the  first  one  because  they  believed  that 
I  liked  joining  terrorists  and  did  it  for  fun. 
The  truth  just  seemed  to  really  bother 
people  back  then. 

G.W.  But,  like  it  or  not,  your  name  is 
forever  mired  in  infamy.  Is  that  water 
off  your  back? 

P.H.  Yeah.  I  feel  like  somehow  I  was 
worse  than  my  kidnappers,  apparently. 
You  know,  the  fact  that  I  got  tried  for 
a  bank  robbery  that  they  weren't  even 
charged  with  isn't  my  problem  anymore. 
It's  water  off  my  back  in  the  sense  that  it 
was  a  long  time  ago. 
G.W.  Do  the  words  "Symbionese  Liberation 
Army"  still  haunt  your  sleep  at  night? 
P.H.  Not  so  much  anymore.  I  know  that 
there's  a  whole  bunch  of  them  out  there 
floating  around. 

G.W.  What  about  being  repeatedly  sexu- 
ally molested  by  the  S.L.A.  's  demented 
Negro  leader,   Cinque  Mtume?  Your 
blood  must  run  cold  when  you  think 
about  those  times. 

P.H.  [Laughs.]  I  don't  worry  about 
that  anymore.  But  it  wasn't  just  him. 
They  had  very  peculiar  thoughts. 
They  kind  of  fancied  themselves  as 
more  advanced  militarily  and  poli- 
tically than  the  Weather  Under- 
ground. But  they  couldn't  quite  get 
it  together  to  be  as  sexually  ad- 
vanced as  they  were.  They  just  kept 
to  the  standard  men-molesting- 
women  routine. 

G.W.  I  heard  you  were  watching  Mission:  Impossible 
when  the  kidnappers  burst  into  your  Cal  Berkeley 
apartment  that  unforgettable  February  4,  1974. 
P.H.  I  was  watching  TV  .  .  . 
G.W.  And  eating  a  tuna-fish  sandwich. 
P.H.  No,  I  was  not  eating  a  tuna-fish  sandwich. 
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G.W.  Well,  relive  that  day  one  last  time  for  the  record,  darling! 
P.H.  I  was  a  sophomore  studying  art  history,  and  living 
off-campus.  The  doorbell  rang  and  my  boyfriend  [Steven 
Weed]  answered  it.  Somebody  said  they'd  hit  a  car  down 
in  the  parking  area,  and  wanted  to  use  the  telephone.  At 
that  point  they  burst  in.  They  threw  me  down  on  the 
floor.  And  all  I  could  hear  was  Steven  saying,  "Take 
anything  you  want,"  and  they  did.  He  ran  out  the 
back  door,  jumped  the  back  fence,  and  ran  off  .  .  . 
G.W.  And  that  was  the  last  time  you  ever  saw  him? 
P.H.  He  was  beaten  very  badly,  but,  yeah,  that  was 
the  last  time  I  saw  him. 

G.W.  Fifty-seven  days  in  a  closet.  What  made 
you  finally  break,  that  58th  day?  One  day  you 
were  Patty,  the  next  you  were  Tania. 
P.H.  I  think  it  happened  earlier  than  that. 
I  mean,  when  you're  frightened,  you'll  do 
anything  they  tell  you  to. 
G.W.  Did  they  like  reading  their  press? 
P.H.  All  they  wanted  to  do  was  hear 
about  themselves.  Of  course,  the  press 
was  more  than  willing  to  accommo- 
date them. 

G.W.  /  think  the  best  thing  Jimmy  Carter 
ever  did  in  his  presidency  was  to  commute 
your  prison  sentence. 
P.H.  Yeah,  he  was  wonderful.  He  was  very 
strong. 

G.W.  What  good  did  you  take  out  of  your 
abduction? 

P.H.  To  never,  never  give  up.  That  you  can  get 
to  the  end  of  something  that's  really  terrible, 
put  it  behind  you,  and  move  away  from  it. 
G.W.  What  spurred  the  new  book,  Murder  at 
San  Simeon? 

P.H.  My  parents  never  discussed  my  grand- 
father [William  Randolph  Hearst]  when  I  was 
growing  up.  Because  I  have  children  in  school 
now,  I  don't  want  them  going  through  what 
I  went  through.  I  had  to  tell  them  that  it 
was  their  great-grandfather  who  started  the 
Spanish-American  War.  So  when  the  teacher 
at  school  told  my  daughter  Gillian,  she  could 
say,  "I  know." 

G.W.  Do  you  still  know  how  to  fire  an  auto- 
matic weapon? 

P.H.  [Laughs.]  I  could  probably  figure  it  out. 
But  it  seems  to  be  something  any  12-year-old 
is  able  to  operate  these  days. 
G.W.  Is  this  the  happiest  you've  ever  been  in  your 
life,  Patty  Hearst? 

P.H.  Yeah,  it  is.  Although,  in  these  times  we  live 
in,  trying  to  eke  out  happiness  is  not  easy. 
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all  those  blind  dales 


he  (.lav  you 


Dr.Mumct 
believes  you  should 

be  denned  by 
your  character, not 
your  character  lines. 


f 


buying  a  bouse 


spring  break 
in  Fort  Lauderdale 


Howard  Murad,  M.D.  is  a 
I  practicing  derma- 
tologist. His  unique 
Advanced  Glycolic 
Acid  Skincare  formulas  are  an 
innovative  combination  of  anti- 
aging  ingredients,  antioxidants 
and  anti-irritants.  They  are 
scientifically  proven  to  reduce 
the  appearance  of  fine  lines  and 
wrinkles.  So  no  matter  what 


in  just  a  few  short  weeks,  you 
will  see  dramatic  results  or 

your  money  back. 

j^ 


START  LOOKING  YOUNGER 
NOW  Call  for  more  informa- 
tion or  for  the  salon  nearest 
you  and  take  advantage  of  our 
limited  introductory  offer. 

I-800-95-MURAD 
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IMF  LANDS 
I  lopkins.  picliircd 
hi' if  mi  Kouli'  (id  in 
Vinliov,  California. 
spt'iil  much  of  his 


behind  the  wheel, 
driving  5.000  miles 
in  milv  10  (lavs. 


Despite  the  accolades  and 

he  Oscar,  Sir  Anthony  Hopkins's 

friends  and  colleagues 

all  mention  a  wildness,  a  fury, 

within  the  58-year-old  star. 

In  Santa  Monica, 

LESLIE  BENNETTS  gets  a 

glimpse  of  both  his  charrnllni 

his  anger  as  Hopkins 

talks  about  his  demons, 

his  troubled  marriage, 

his  estranged  daughter,  and 

his  next  big  role, 

in  Surviving  Piaisso 


.Siylcd  by  ANDkl. 


mmmm 


am  a  very  angry  man, 
Sir  Anthony  Hopkins  assures  me.  With 
a  smile  so  ravishing  it  could  melt  a 
stone,  he  adds  brightly,  "What  would 
you  like  for  lunch?"  Even  in  the  bril- 
liant sunshine,  his  eyes  are  as  blue  as 
an  acetylene  torch. 

He  doesn't  seem  the  least  bit  an- 
gry. In  fact,  he's  delightful.  We'd  met 
for  breakfast  at  the  Miramar  Shera- 
ton in  Santa  Monica,  one  of  Hop- 
kins's favorite  haunts,  but  after 
voraciously  inhaling  his  yogurt  and 
fruit,  he  started  rolling  around  in  his 
seat  as  if  looking  for  an  escape.  "Shall 
we  take  a  drive  up  to  Ojai?"  he  of- 
fered hopefully,  and  soon  we  were 
barreling  up  the  coast  as  he  regaled 
me  with  a  succession  of  imperson- 
ations, from  John  Gielgud  to  Lau- 
rence Olivier  to  Katharine  Hepburn 
to  Marlon  Brando. 

Now  we're  having  a  late  lunch  on 
the  patio  of  a  country  club,  overlooking 
the  lush  green  lawns  of  the  golf  course. 
The  air  is  fragrant,  and  Hopkins  is 
absolutely  gleeful  about  being  here  in 
Southern  California.  "Isn't  this  great?" 
he  exclaims.  "There's  a  magical,  dream- 
like quality  to  it.  You  don't  have  to 
take  anything  too  seriously  here."  He 
glances  down  at  his  collarless  white 
shirt  and  spotless  leather  sneakers,  and 
grins  sheepishly.  "I  feel  like  such  a 
phony,  being  out  here  in  my  blue 
jeans,"  he  confesses.  "I  should  be 
back  in  Wales,  worrying." 

Hopkins  gazes  around  at  the  idyl- 
lic scene  and  draws  a  deep  breath,  as 
if  trying  to  suck  it  all  up.  "It  can't 
get  better  than  this,"  he  says,  shaking 
his  head.  "Years  ago  I  wanted  to  be 
rich  and  famous,  and  it  all  happened 
to  me.  They  gave  me  an  Oscar;  the 
Queen  gave  me  something,  I  don't  know 
what  the  hell  for— I  don't  mean  to  be 
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phonily  modest."  (The  "something"  was 
his  knighthood.)  "They  pay  me  a  lot 
of  money,  more  money  than  I  ever 
dreamed  of.  It  just  cannot  get  any 
better  than  this." 

And  the  58-year-old  Hopkins  is 
relishing  every  moment  of  his  suc- 
cess, as  well  as  his  $5-million-per- 
picture  price  tag.  "It's  such  a  relief 
to  see  someone  admitting  to  it,"  mar- 
vels Debra  Winger,  his  co-star  in  Shad- 
owlands.  "I'm  so  sick  of  actors  who 
walk  around  complaining  all  the  time. 
Tony  is  very  unabashed  about  loving 
all  this,  and  the  Brits  just  hate  that 
about  him." 

Which  is  one  reason  Hopkins  finds 


himself  here,  an  escapee  from  every 
thing  he  found  stifling— England,  th< 
theater,  poverty,  an  unhappy  child' 
hood.  "I  think  success  has  been  very; 
important  to  me,"  he  muses.  Usual- 
ly when  Hopkins  talks,  his  wordfl 
spill  out  in  a  torrent  and  one  has  th< 
sense  of  his  motor  racing  very  fas 
underneath.  But  now  he  speaks  slow 
ly,  thoughtfully.  "I  wanted  it  to  hea 
some  inner  wound  of  some  kind,"  he 
admits.  "I  wanted  revenge;  I  wantec 
to  dance  on  the  graves  of  a  few  peo 
pie  who  made  me  unhappy— and  I've 
done  it.  It's  a  pretty  infantile  way  tc 
go  through  life— 'I'll  show  them!'- 
but  I've  done  it,  and  I've  got  more 


I  may  have  screwed  up  a  lot  of  my  life. 

I'm  not  a  very  good  husband; 

Im  not  a  good  father.  Fm  a  roamer ' 


than  I  ever  dreamed  of."  Despite  his 
bristling  silver  crew  cut,  he  looks  at 
once  shamefaced  and  defiant,  like  a 
rebellious  little  boy. 

The  Academy  Award, 
which  Hopkins  won  for 
best  actor  four  years  ago, 
marked  not  only  his  as- 
tonishing performance 
as  Hannibal  "the  Can- 
nibal" Lecter  in  The  Si- 
lence of  the  Lambs  but 
•also  Hollywood's  recognition  of  his 
status  as  an  A-list  actor.  After  years  of 
struggle  and  second-rate  parts,  it  seemed 
that  Hopkins  finally  had  it  made.  Since 


then  his  roles  have  been  meaty  and 
challenging:  Richard  Nixon  in  Oliver 
Stone's  Nixon,  the  repressed  butler  in 
The  Remains  of  the  Day,  the  writer 
C.  S.  Lewis  in  Shadowlands.  This  fall 
he  will  add  another  with  the  title  role 
in  the  Merchant-Ivory  film  Surviving 
Picasso.  Although  the  casting  might 
seem  unlikely,  Hopkins's  friends  have 
no  doubt  of  his  ability  to  transform 
himself  into  the  Spanish  artist.  "He 
literally  can  change  shape  and  pos- 
ture; he's  extraordinary,"  attests  Sir 
Richard  Attenborough,  who  directed 
Shadowlands.  "I've  seen  the  stills  of 
Picasso,  and  the  pictures  make  you 
jump;  his  whole  physique  is  changed." 


HARD  DRIVE 

"Tony  can't  bear  not  to  be  on  top 
of  his  game  all  the  time," 
says  playwright  David  Hare. 


Picasso's  ferocious  energy  and  re- 
lentless sexuality  offered  a  welcome 
relief.  "It's  a  wonderful  change  for 
me,  because  I've  been  playing  half- 
dead  men  for  years,"  Hopkins  says 
enthusiastically.  "America  sees  me  as 
playing  these  very  restrained  parts. 
I'm  not  that  at  all,  in  real  life." 

Indeed,  for  many  years  Hopkins  was 
known  as  a  hard-drinking  roisterer 
whose  outbursts  were  legendary,  from 
stopping  a  Broadway  performance  of 
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SHADOW  LANDS 
"I've  been  Irou" ' 
for  years,"  says  Hopkins. 
"I  don't  know  quite 
with  what.  Something 
troubles  me  and  I 
don't  know  what  it  is. 
but  it  brings  me  a  lot  of 
restlessness."  I  lere 
the  actor  surveys  the 
remains  of  the  day  from 
the  window  of  Roy's 
Motel  &  Cafe  in 
V  mix  in.  California. 
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Equus  to  berate  latecomers  to  his  no- 
toriously abrupt  departure  from  Mac- 
beth at  the  Old  Vic,  where  Hopkins 
walked  out  in  the  middle  of  a  per- 
formance. "He  is  by  nature  a  terrify- 
ingly  angry  man,"  acknowledges  David 
Hare,  the  British  playwright. 

"I  think  it's  to  do  with  perfection- 
ism in  his  art,"  Hare  says.  "He  can't 
bear  not  to  be  on  top  of  his  game  all 
the  time.  I  think  all  Tony  basically  cares 
about  is  acting,  and  whenever  he  falls 
short  he  becomes  incredibly  angry 
with  himself." 

But  since  he  gave  up  drinking  21 
years  ago,  Hopkins  has  battled  valiantly 
with  his  angst.  "He  was  a  wild  man, 
but  he's  become  infinitely  calmer,"  re- 
ports Attenborough.  "I  don't  neces- 
sarily mean  there  are  no  demons,  but 
he  has  them  under  control." 

Most  of  the  time,  anyway.  "Tony  is 
a  volcano  in  human  form;  occasion- 
ally lava  must  spill  over,"  observed 
Emma  Thompson  (whose  mother  sent 
Hopkins  a  note  saying,  "Please  don't 
eat  her!"  when  the  two  were  paired 
in  Howards  End). 

Even  today,  however,  as  Hopkins 
and  I  bask  in  the  golden  afternoon 
light,  it  is  clear  that  dark  forces  lurk 
behind  his  immense  charm.  "If  you 
talk  to  Tony  for  any  length  of  time, 
all  of  his  stories  are  about  anger," 
David  Hare  notes. 

Of  course,  with  a  role  like  Picas- 
so—whom he  portrays  as  faithless, 
heartless,  and  utterly  selfish— Hopkins's 
inner  turmoil  comes  in  handy.  He 
also  drew  on  vivid  memories  of  his  own 
grandfather,  a  baker.  "He  was  a  very 
powerful  man,  physically  big,  like  a 
bull,  and  he  had  fists  like  hams," 
Hopkins  recalls.  "I  admired  that  phys- 
ical strength  and  tenacity.  There  was 
a  lot  of  tyranny  in  my  grandfather— 
that  generation  ruled  the  roost.  It's  in 
me  as  well.  I'm  physically  strong;  I 
can  be  a  tyrant;  I'm  ruthless,  single- 
minded.  I  want  what  I  want." 

He  sighs.  "As  I've  gotten  older,  I 
think  I've  relaxed  a  bit,"  he  adds,  al- 
most shyly.  "Don't  push  so  hard;  if 
you  do,  you  end  up  alone." 

Surviving  Picasso  finally  drove  Hop- 
kins into  another  first:  he  actually  took 
some  time  off,  although  the  respite 
was  involuntary.  "I'd  been  working  non- 
stop for  years,  and  I  ended  up  in  the 
hospital  with  a  trapped  nerve  in  my 
spine,"  he  says  (Continued  on  page  304) 


SPOTLIGHT 


Cool  British 
Classic 


ristin  Scott  Thomas 


serves  up  her  English  as  if  she  had  use  of  the  Windsor  silver. 
Her  enunciation,  like  her  carriage,  like  her  name,  is  as  toned 
as  a  T.  And  those  cheekbones— accents  acute  and  grave- 
seem  to^play  their  part  in  shaping  her  language  of  quick  in- 
tellect and  pure  repose.  Has  anyone  ever  pronounced  the 
word  "condom"  with  the  flourish  of  her  Fiona  in  Four  Wed- 
dings and  a  Funeral?  Like  Olivier  playing  the  Virgin  Queen. 

But  Scott  Thomas  knows  when  to  simmer.  In  Angek  &  In- 
sects, you  don't  notice  her  in  her  first  scene— as  Matty  the 
governess  she's  in  lunar  eclipse,  pressed  into  the  shad- 
ows. As  the  English  spy  in  Brian  De  Palma's  Mission:  Im- 
possible, she  brings  deep  reserves  to  a  slim  role.  And 
come  November,  destiny!  Scott  Thomas  plays  Katharine 
Clifton  in  the  film  version  of  the  mysterious  WW.  II  story 
The  English  Patient,  a  part  she  says  she's  been  "preparing 
for  years,  ever  since  I  read  the  novel.  I  just  knew  that  I  had 
to  do  this."  Author  Michael  Ondaatje's  evocation  of 
Katharine— "her  stalking  beauty,  her  theatre  of  expres- 
sions"—is  a  perfect  fit  for  Kristin.  It's  clear  she's  close  to  the 
role:  "Playing  it  was  the  best  thing  that  I  have  done." 

The  pace  and  balance  that  Scott  Thomas  brings  to  the 
screen  may  be  products  of  the  two-part  invention  that  is 
her  life:  a  middle-class  Brit  upbringing,  a  Parisian  mar- 
riage and  home  (her  husband  is  a  French  obstetrician, 
and  they  have  two  children).  Still,  Scott  Thomas  can't  re- 
member when  she  didn't  plan  to  act.  And  though  she  was 
hooked  early  on  theater,  film  is  where  her  heart  lies.  "I  just 
love  it,  love  it,  love  it  when  the  camera  is  running,  when 
you  hear  that  little  motor."  Almost  apologetic,  she  adds, 
"It's  the  best  thing  in  the  world."  -LAURA  JACOBS 
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tall,  handsome,  wealthy, 
patrician  Democratic 
senator,  John  Kerry,  is 
being  challenged  by 
the  state's  tall,  handsome, 
wealthy,  patrician 
Republican  governor, 
William  Weld. 
ALEX  SHOUMATOFF,  who 
attended  St.  Paul's 
with  Kerry  and  Harvard 
with  Weld,  handicaps 
what  will  be  one  of 
November's  most  closely 
watched  elections 
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FAVORITE  SONS 

Weld  (far  left)  shaking 

hands  with  Kerry  at 

Billy  Bulger's  annual  political 

roast  at  the  Baysidc  Club 

in  South  Boston,  1996. 

Weld  is  trying  not  to  seem 

a  phlegmatic  dilettante, 

while  Kerry  wants 

to  overcome  his  image  as 

too  formal  and  aloof. 
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venue  of  the 


first  of  the  seven  debates  that  Governor 
William  Floyd  Weld  and  Senator  John 
Forbes  Kerry  have  agreed  to  couldn't 
be  more  momentous:  Boston's  18th- 
century  Faneuil  Hall,  the  scene  of 
much  of  the  fiery  oratory  that  sparked 
the  Revolution.  Politics  is  the  real 
spectator  sport  in  Massachusetts,  and 
this  "clash  of  the  titans,"  as  the  local 
press  is  hyping  it,  promises  to  be  high 
theater.  Weld,  the  Republican,  wants 
to  go  to  Washington,  he  had  told  me 
a  few  days  before,  "to  apply  the  same 
thing  I've  been  doing  here"— his  mav- 
erick brand  of  fiscal  conservatism  and 
social  libertarianism—  "on  a  different  can- 
vas," so  he  is  making  a  move  on  Ker- 
ry's seat.  But  Kerry,  the  Democrat, 
isn't  about  to  give  it  up.  He  wants  six 
more  years  to  advocate  for  the  disad- 
vantaged, safeguard  the  environment, 
fight  crime  and  the  Republican  con- 
gressional agenda— to  demonstrate  that 
government  has  a  higher  purpose  than 
simply  to  reduce  itself,  a  role  to  play 
in  bettering  people's  lives.  The  cream 
of  their  generation  and  their  parties, 
both  candidates  are  highly  articulate. 
Ivy  League-educated,  and  of  New  En- 
gland blueblood  stock.  Weld  is  51, 
Kerry  almost  two  years  older.  Both  stand 
an  imposing  six  feet  four,  both  got 
their  starts  fighting  corruption,  both 
have  terrific  wives.  This  is  the  year's 
hottest  Senate  race.  Whoever  wins  could 
have  a  shot  at  the  presidency  in  2000. 
Sitting  in  the  press  gallery,  I  am  bask- 
ing in  reflected  glory.  Those  are  my 
old  schoolmates  down  there,  waiting 
to  tear  into  each  other  at  their  respective 
lecterns.  1  was  at  prep  school  with 
Kerry,  and  at  Harvard  with  Weld. 


Red-haired,  pink-complected  Weld  is 
known  affectionately  as  Big  Red  in 
this  overwhelmingly  Democratic  state, 
which  re-elected  him  as  governor  two 
years  ago  by  an  astounding  71  per- 
cent. He  is  wearing  his  characteristic 
mask— a  laid-back  look,  vaguely  croc- 
odilian—but with  a  mischievous  twin- 
kle in  his  eyes,  which  surf  the  audience, 
classifying  friend  and  foe.  I've  finally 
realized  whom  the  public  Weld  reminds 
me  of:  Bill  Murray.  He  has  downsized 
himself  to  215  pounds,  the  adrenaline 
of  the  campaign  causing  him  to  shed 
10  pounds  in  a  month,  he  explained 
to  me.  Kerry  is  the  same  lanky  180- 
something  he  was  in  college.  The  dif- 
ferences between  him  and  Weld  are 
not  only  ideological  but  also  metabol- 
ic. Kerry  is  a  driven,  hyperkinetic 
type  A;  Weld  describes  himself  as  type 
Z.  Weld  wears  rumpled  off-the-rack 
suits;  Kerry  is  elegantly  tailored  and 
coiffed— craggy-faced,  lantern -jawed, 
bushy-browed,  he  looks  so  classically 
senatorial  you  could  put  him  in  a  toga 
or  on  a  coin.  Some  find  him  too  pret- 
ty, a  cross  between  Hugh  Grant  and 
the  late  Fred  Gwynne.  His  nickname 
over  at  The  Boston  Globe  is  Blow-Dry 
Kerry  because  of  his  Kennedy-esque 
salt-and-pepper  hair.  At  this  year's  St. 
Patrick's  Day  breakfast  hosted  by  leg- 
endary South  Boston  political  boss 
Billy  Bulger,  where  the  candidates  poked 
fun  at  each  other  with  doggerel,  Weld 
said  Kerry  "uses  so  much  Aqua  Net, 
he  has  his  own  personal  hole  in  the 
ozone  layer."  Kerry  is  trying  to  shuck 
the  perception  that  he's  too  formal 
and  aloof,  which  may  be  why  tonight 
he  has  loosened  his  tie  ever  so  slight- 
ly, while  Weld  is  hoping  to  demon- 
strate that  he  is  not  a  phlegmatic 
dilettante  and  really  cares. 

The  moderator  of  the  debate  is 
Charles  Nesson,  who  turns  out  to  be 
the  Weld  Professor  of  Law  at  Har- 
vard. His  chair  was  endowed  in  1882 
by  the  governor's  ancestor  William 
Fletcher  Weld,  who  had  a  fleet  of 
clipper  ships;  its  first  holder  was  Oli- 
ver Wendell  Holmes. 

Why  are  people  poor?  asks  the  re- 
spected newscaster  Janet  Wu.  Kerry's 
answer  ("Because  the  deck  is  really 
stacked  against  them")  is  more  con- 
vincing than  Weld's  ("It's  .  .  .  partly 
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the  welfare  culture  we've  had  the  las  ® 
40  years  in  this  country").  As  if  povei 
ty  hasn't  always  existed.  But  this  en 
ables  Weld  to  expand  his  spiel  on  wh; 
he  has  pared  state  assistance  to  the  bone 

Kerry  is  asked  about  his  much 
ballyhooed  tour  in  Vietnam.  And  wha 
about  you,  Governor?  (Weld  beat  th< 
draft  with  a  bad  back.)  "We  shouk 
all  be  grateful,  and  I  am  grateful,  t( 
Senator  Kerry  for  his  notable  servici 
in  Vietnam,"  Weld  says  coolly. 

Kerry  wins  hearty  applause  with  < 
touche  over  Weld's  favoring  an  earned, 
income  tax  credit  in  place  of  increas 
ing  the  minimum  wage:  "Governor,  I 
is  absolutely  astonishing  to  me  to  hea; 
you,  the  great  purveyor  of  getting  tho 
government  out  of  everything,"  advo 
cate  giving  working  men  and  women 
a  federal  handout  for  the  rest  of  thei; 
lives  instead  of  having  their  employe 
ers  pay  them  a  decent  living  wage. 

Weld  accuses  Kerry  of  voting  agains1 
mandatory  sentencing  for  people  who 
sell  drugs  to  minors.  "Governor,  I  don' 
know  who  does  your  research,"  snapn 
Kerry.  "Maybe  it's  Oliver  Stone."  Ken 
ry  accuses  Weld  of  squandering  fed-J 
eral  funds  on  yoga  and  meditation 
programs  for  prisoners  instead  ob 
hiring  more  police. 

The  most  emotional  exchange  and  the 
deftest  parry  come  over  Kerry's  opp 
posing  the  death  penalty,  even  for  cop 
killers.  Weld  was  expecting  to  set  him 
up  for  a  big  fall.  Conveniently,  the  motWi 
er  of  a  slain  cop,  Michael  Schiavinaa 
is  in  the  audience.  Tell  this  woman 
why  the  life  of  the  man  who  murdereci 
her  son  is  worth  more  than  the  life  oli 
her  son,  he  says.  Kerry  says,  "It's  not 
worth  more.  .  .  .  It's  scum  that  oughli 
to  be  thrown  into  jail  for  the  rest  of 
its  life."  Then  he  adds,  "I  know  some< 
thing  about  killing  ['Nam  again],  I  don'l 
like  killing,  and  I  don't  think  the  statei 
honors  life"  by  taking  it. 

Surprisingly,  it  is  Kerry  who  com 
nects  and  comes  off  as  the  sweet  yet 
statesmanly  candidate.  Maybe  this  is 
the  humanizing  effect  of  his  new 
wife,  Teresa  Heinz.  John  "has  a  lot  ofi 
shells  around  him.  .  .  .  He's  had  a  lot' 
of  aloneness.  ...  I  think  he  was  afraid 
love  wouldn't  happen  again,"  she  told 
the  Globe.  Weld,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  uncharacteristically  strident.  Bill  com- 


The  Welds  got  here  in  1630  with  "the  shirt  on  the 


ing  out  fighting,  launching  into  a  shrill 
litany  of  Kerry's  transgressions,  is  a  side 
of  him  I  haven't  seen  before.  This  is 
[obviously  a  strategy  cooked  up  by  his 
handlers;  he  sleepwalked  through  his 
first  debate,  two  years  ago,  against  his 
gubernatorial  challenger  (and  his  wife's 
cousin),  Mark  Roosevelt.  But  Weld 
makes  his  points  about  how  the  state 
was  more  like  Taxachusetts  when  he 
Icame  in,  and  how  he  has  cut  taxes  11 
[times.  The  people  who  came  in  liking 
[Weld  still  like  him.  Everyone  agrees  that 
lit  was  a  rousing  debate,  that  these  two 
[political  thoroughbreds  in  their  prime 
Idid  the  Bay  State  proud.  The  New  York 
uimes,  The  Washington  Post,  and  The 
wBoston  Globe  decline  to  declare  a  win- 
pier;  but  one  columnist  from  the  Boston 
VHerald  gives  it  to  Kerry  hands  down. 

[^  KJ  V  he  Weld  clan  and  the 
fe  \  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island, 
K  Roosevelts  (descended 

m  from  Teddy),  of  whom 

W  Bill's  wife,  Susan,  is  one, 

*  are  the  closest  thing  to 

^  aristocracy  America  can 

lay  claim  to.  The  Welds  got  here  in 
the  1630s  "with  nothing  but  the  shirt 
on  their  back  and  2,000  pounds  of 
gold,"  Bill  said,  joking.  We  were  sit- 
ting in  the  governor's  office  in  the 
majestic,  gold-domed  Massachusetts 
State  House.  "Now  that  you  have 
your  reporter's  hat  on,  I'm  going  to 
keep  you  at  arm's  length,"  Bill  had 
told  me.  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  stay  at 
jthe  Welds'  home  in  Cambridge,  as  I 
usually  did  when  in  town,  because  if 
the  local  press  or  the  Kerry  camp  got 
wind  of  any  special  access  or  treat- 
ment, they  would  howl. 

Welds  were  among  the  original  bene- 
factors of  Harvard  College.  In  grati- 
tude for  crushing  the  Pequot  Indians, 
Welds  were  deeded  by  the  Crown  farm- 
land in  what  is  now  West  Roxbury. 
But  Bill  belongs  to  a  Long  Island  branch 
of  the  family.  His  ancestor  William 
Floyd,  for  whom  he  is  named,  had  a 
farm  in  Mastic  and  was  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  His 
great-grandfather  Francis  Minot  Weld 
married  the  boss's  daughter  in  the 
prestigious  investment-banking  firm  of 
White  Weld,  which  has  since  been  sub- 
sumed by  Merrill  Lynch.  Bill's  father, 


David,  was  in  the  firm.  He 
also  bought  600  acres  in 
Smithtown,  on  the  eastern  is- 
land, and  was  one  of  Suf- 
folk County's  backroom 
Republican  bosses  until  he 
collapsed  on  the  golf  course 
from  a  heart  attack  in  1972. 
He  was  only  61.  "My  father 
went  down  swinging,"  Bill 
told  me  with  grim  humor. 

David  Weld  was  a  pas- 
sionate hunter  and  fisher- 
man, and  the  property  included  the 
130 -acre  Stump  Pond,  which  was  loaded 
with  fish  and,  being  right  on  the  At- 
lantic flyway,  with  ducks  in  transit. 
Bill  and  his  two  older  brothers  spent 
their  boyhoods  on  the  pond,  as  did 
their  first  cousin  John  Nichols,  the  Taos- 
based  novelist.  Nichols  recalls  that  it 
was  "just  a  stupendous  place  to  live,  a 
halcyon  universe,  sort  of  like  Nirvana. 
Uncle  David  transmitted  a  code  of  be- 
ing in  the  outdoors,  from 
gun  safety  to  the  wonders 
of  conservation.  The  house 
was  unostentatious.  It  had 
a  room  where  you  hung 
up  the  game.  I  remember 
meals  of  duck,  with  Un- 
cle David  carving  at  the 
table,  after  which  the  men 
repaired  to  one  room  for 
cigars,  and  the  women  to 
another.  They  were  an  in- 
credibly generous  family. 
Aunt  Molly  put  me  through 
the  Loomis  school."  Weld 
remembered,  "I 
wasn't  conscious 
of  our  having 
money  until  I 
turned  21  and  re- 
ceived a  check 
from  White  Weld 
for  $350,000." 

"How  much 
are  you  worth,  anyway?"  I  felt  rather 
awkward  asking  this,  but  every  time 
Kerry's  wife  is  mentioned  in  the  pa- 
pers, she  is  invariably  identified  as  the 
heiress  to  a  "fabulous  ketchup  for- 
tune" of  $760  million. 

"Our  family's  net  worth  is  four  to 
five  million,"  Bill  replied.  Peanuts. 

Bill's  brother  Tim  is  a  prominent 
heart  specialist  in  New  York.  "Nei- 
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HEIR  APPARENT 

From  top:  Weld  dressed  as  a 
Playboy  Bunny  (far  left) 
for  the  Hasty  Pudding  club 
at  Harvard,  1965;  serving 
up  Bass  ale  at  a  bar  in  Boston, 
1996  (after  Weld  collapsed 
in  public,  his  doctor 
ordered  him  to  drink  lots  of 
fluids);  Weld  and  his  wife, 
Susan,  in  the  governor's  office, 
1996;  Weld's  home  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts; 
Governor  Weld  photographed 
for  Vanity  Fair  at 
the  Boston  statehouse. 
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ack  and  2,000  pounds  of  gold.1] 


CASH  AND  KERRY 

From  top:  Kerry  testifying 

against  the  war  before 

the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 

Committee,  1971;  Kerry's 

$2  million  town  house  in  Boston, 

1995;  with  ketchup  heiress 

Teresa  Heinz  in  Boston  in  1994, 

six  months  before  they 

were  wed;  with  his  children, 

godchildren,  and  folksinger 

Peter  Yarrow  on  Cape  Cod,  1986; 

Senator  Kerry  photographed 

for  Vanity  Fair  in 

New  Bedford,  Massachusetts. 


ther  of  you  had  to  work,  so 
where  did  the  work  ethic  come 
from?"  I  asked. 

"I  enjoy  working  and  earning 
money,"  Bill  replied  simply. 

Having  mutual  friends  who 
were  completely  paralyzed  as  a 
result  of  inherited  money,  I  asked 
whether  the  realization  that 
parental  handouts  were  not  nec- 
essarily doing  the  recipient  a 
favor  had  influenced  Bill's  pol- 
icy toward  welfare. 
"No,"  he  said. 

"Not  even  subcon- 
sciously?" I  pressed. 
"I  couldn't  say." 
A  slightly  contemp- 
tuous look  commu- 
nicated that  he  found 
this  a  dumb  question. 
At  Harvard,  Weld 
seemed  just  a  solid, 
regular  guy.  By  1965, 
LSD  had  made  its 
way  into  the  student 
body  from  Timothy 
Leary's  Center  for 
Personality  Research. 
It  was  readily  available  at  Adams 
House,  where  Bill  roomed,  but  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  or  with 
the  marijuana  that  was  beginning 
to  be  smoked.  "He  was  not  at  all 
disapproving,  but  he  made  it  real 
clear  that  this  was  not  his  thing," 
his  college  friend  Peter  Brooks,  now 
an  art-history  teacher  in  the  Bay 
Area,  recalls. 

Bill  spent  a  lot  of  time  at  the  Fly 
Club,  one  of  the  three  undergradu- 
ate final  clubs  with  social  status.  He 
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could  have  joined  the  Porcellian,  which  '4 
is  really  stuffy  upper-Brahmin,  but  hi  * 
chose  the  Fly,  which  is  more  mainstrean  a 
preppy.  F.D.R.  belonged.  The  upstair  ' 
is  bristling  with  trophy  heads. 

At  the  Fly,  Bill  played  lots  of  chess 
People  were  puzzled  how  he  coulc  a 
spend  so  much  time  there  yet  get  al 
A's  and  be  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Not  t<(  s 
mention  being  active  at  the  Hast;i  ' 
Pudding,  where  he  is  remembered  fo  j 
playing  the  female  lead  in  a  spoof  o  i 
West  Side  Story. 

Two  days  before  it  was  due,  Bil  I  p 
knocked  off  his  senior  thesis,  whicU  Mi 
interpreted  two  lines  of  the  Romai  a 
elegiac  poet  Sextus  Propertius,  ano  f> 
graduated  summa  cum  laude,  deliver  list 
ing  the  Latin  speech  at  commencement  :er 
After  a  year  at  Oxford,  he  returnee^1 
to  Harvard  for  law  school,  from  whicif ;» 
he  graduated  in  1970. 

"In  the  spring  of  1969,"  Weld  wenrife 
on,  "I  was  working  in  the  statehousn  im 
in  a  three-piece  suit  while  an  anti-wa?  i 
rally  was  going  down  on  the  Corfflj  i 
mon— music,  beads,  sandals— and  I  asked  « 
myself,  What  the  hell  am  I  doing  heree  it 
But  it  paid  off  because  the  guy  I  wa,<  nu 
working  for  was  offered  a  job  on  thh  k 
Watergate  case."  In   1973,  Weld  waa  » 
hired  as  associate  minority  counsel  tit  ft; 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  whici 
was  investigating  Watergate.  He  workc 
with  Hillary  Clinton,  who  was  a  mem  mini 
ber  of  the  impeachment  inquiry  stafili  A; 
and  has  offered  to  be  a  character  wi'it 
ness  for  her  in  the  Whitewater  inve: 
tigation.  (Some  see  this  as  an  effort  o:i'  it l 
Weld's  part  to  make  himself  more  an: 
tractive  to  women  voters.) 
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In  the  early  1970s  he  dated  Sar  | 
dra  Auchincloss,  a  willowy,  class 
blonde  who  had  been  one  o 
the  most  attractive  Radcliffe  girl 
of  our  day  and  who  recently  did 
of  cancer.  He  threw  great  pan 
ties  in  his  loft  on  the  Bosto 
wharf  and  an  annual  bash  at  the  aquai 
ium.  A  woman  who  went  to  these  pai 
ties  recalled  that,  in  keeping  with  th 
times,  there  were  plenty  of  drugs,  bu 
Bill  never  partook.  Often  he  woul 
get  the  party  started,  then  retire  eai 
ly.  "He  was  like  the  center,"  she  to! 
me.  "All  these  things  happened  aroun 
him,  but  there  was  something  remote 


Weld  says  Kerry  "uses  so  muciqi 
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irger -than -life  about  him.  He  was  a 
ratsbyan  figure.  I  remember  at  my 
ster's  wedding  pushing  him  into  the 
ool  in  his  tails,  and  he  pulled  in  me 
rid  all  the  other  bridesmaids.  There 
as  a  very  boyish  part  of  him,  a  real 
ense  of  mischievous  fun." 
Bill's  roommate  at  the  time  was 
is  old  Fly  clubmate  Mitchell  Adams, 
ne  of  the  Adamses,  as  in  John,  John 
)uincy,  Samuel,  and  Henry.  (In  front 
f  Faneuil  Hall  there  is  a  statue  of 
amuel  Adams  with  the  legend  "He 
rganized  the  Revolution."  Last  year, 
Veld  compared  Newt  Gingrich  to 
amuel  Adams  and  called  "Newtie" 
is  "ideological  soul  mate"— bouquets 
Dssed  to  the  House  speaker,  who  is 
eeply  unpopular  in  Massachusetts, 
hat  are  now  coming  back  to  haunt 
iVeld.)  Mitchell  Adams  had  been  go- 
ng through  years  of  therapy,  "the 
|>bjective  of  which  was  to  be  straight, 
i  was  beginning  to  have  boyfriends, 
Hit  being  very  secretive  about  it.  Bill 
iidn't  have  a  clue,  and  when  my  per- 
luasion  became  apparent,  his  atti- 
tude was  puzzlement  that   anyone 
yould  have  a  problem  with  it."  To- 
lay,  Adams  is  Weld's  revenue  com- 
nissioner.   "We  have  the  reputation 
>f  being  the  most  advanced  tax  agency 
n  the  country,"  he  told  me.  "We  pi- 
meered  telephone  filing.  It  takes  eight 
winutes  by  Touch-Tone.  You  get  your 
refund  in  three  days."  Adams  has  been 
iving  for  16  years  with  Kevin  Smith, 
Weld's  chief  of  staff.  "In  most  cities 
)f  the  world  I  would  not  be  a  hap- 
)y  camper,"  Adams  reflected.   He 
^raises  Weld's  instinctive  Yankee  tol- 
erance and  decency.  "Bill  has  a  real 
strain  of  generosity  that  is  very  in- 
conspicuous because  he  doesn't  flaunt 
anything.  He'll  do  something  for  me 
md  I'll  only  learn  about  it  by  chance." 
In  1975,  Bill  married  Susan  Roo- 
sevelt, the  youngest  of  the  three  re- 
markable Roosevelt  sisters  of  Oyster 
Bay,  Long  Island.  Their  father,  Quentin, 
posted  to  Shanghai  by  the  C.I.A.,  had 
died  in  a  mysterious  plane  crash  in  1948. 
kusu,  as  she  is  known  to  her  family 
and  friends,  was  a  brilliant  if  not  sur- 
prising choice.  Susu  is  a  Chinese  legal 
historian  who  specializes  in  pre-Han 
and  Han-dynasty  graveyard  texts  from 
the  sixth  to  the  second  century  B.C. 


Bill  is  the  first  to  admit  that  she  is 
even  smarter  than  he  is.  But  you 
wouldn't  know  it,  because  she  is  com- 
pletely unassuming,  almost  ascetic.  An 
embodiment  of  what  a  friend  calls 
"sparse  Yankee  stuff,"  Susu,  her  sister 
Sandy  observes,  "would  never  think  of 
giving  herself  a  luxury."  To  have  your 
own  jet  and  public-relations  man  and 
to  talk  publicly  about  your  suffering, 
as  Teresa  Heinz  does,  are  probably 
rather  tacky  in  her  book,  although  she 
would  never  say  so.  She  is  one  of 
those  rare  individuals  in  whom  gra- 
ciousness  and  equipoise  seem  innate. 
With  her  quiet  radiance  and  impish 
glee,  she  has  been  an  unswerving 
moral  rudder  for  Bill  as  he  navigates 
his  political  career.  Susu's  smile  seems 
to  have  grown  of  late,  expanded  to 
classic  Rooseveltian  proportions.  She 
uses  it,  I've  noticed,  to  fend  off  well- 
wishers  on  the  campaign  trail. 

While  slaving  at  her  Ph.D.,  Susu 
managed  to  raise  five  children,  rushing 
home  between  classes  on  her  bike  to 
nurse  them.  David,  the  oldest,  got  per- 
fect scores  on  both  parts  of  his  S.S.AT. 
and  is  a  junior  at  Harvard;  like  his 
dad,  he's  in  the  Fly.  Fiercely  principled, 
Ethel  has  emerged  from  a  period  of 
green  hair  and  nose  rings  and  is  now 
a  pre-med  at  NYU.  Mary,  a  stunning 
young  Grace  Kelly  look-alike,  and  lit- 
tle Quentin  are  at  boarding  school, 
and  Frances  is  still  at  home— a  large, 
rambling  house  in  Cambridge. 

The  Weld  children  always  had  their 
heads  buried  in  books,  partly  because 
Susu  banned  television  from  the  house, 
partly  because  their  parents  were  vo- 
racious readers.  A  typical  evening 
chez  Weld  finds  Bill  and  Susu  in  the 
living  room— he  immersed  in  Ford 
Madox  Ford,  his  favorite  novelist,  she 
on  the  carpet,  poring  over  an  ancient 
Mandarin  text. 

The  morning  I  met  Susu  at  the 
house  to  interview  her,  she  took  me 
with  a  friend  to  the  food  bank,  where 
we  loaded  cans  and  boxes  donated  by 
supermarkets  into  the  Welds'  green  Sub- 
urban, battered  by  one  of  the  kids'  learn- 
ing to  drive.  We  delivered  the  food  to 
Susu's  Episcopal  church  and  stacked 
it  on  shelves.  This  took  several  hours. 
I  wondered  whether  there  was  a  mes- 
sage in  what  we  were  doing— that  pri- 


vate volunteer  relief  agencies  can  take 
care  of  the  down-and-out  as  well  as, 
if  not  better  than,  the  government  ones— 
but  this  just  happened  to  be  Susu's 
morning  to  get  food. 

I  didn't  realize  until  we  spoke  on 
the  phone  some  time  later  that  Susu  is 
something  of  a  closet  Democrat.  She 
voted  for  Dukakis  in  '88.  "As  some- 
one who  cares  about  girls  impregnat- 
ed by  older  men  who  float  off  into  the 
sunset  and  leave  them  ruined  and  des- 
perately poor,"  she  has  problems  with 
her  husband's  proposal  to  deny  wel- 
fare checks  to  unwed  teenage  mothers 
who  cannot  or  will  not  identify  the  fa- 
thers. There  should  be  an  internation- 
al effort  to  buy  back  the  arms  we  have 
distributed  to  teenagers  in  Africa,  she 
feels,  in  exchange  for  college  scholar- 
ships. She  has,  she  told  the  Globe,  "se- 
rious doubts  about  the  impact  of  the 
death  penalty  on  minorities  and  lower 
economic  classes,"  and  is  in  favor  of 
raising  taxes  for  the  wealthy  back  to 
70  percent  in  the  highest  bracket. 

illiam  Augustus 
White,  Bill's  great- 
grandfather, was 
a  founder  of  the 
Ausable  Club  in 
the  Adirondacks, 
one  of  the  last 
bastions  of  old  Wasp  privilege  whose 
rituals  are  still  intact.  There  in  1884 
he  built  a  rustic  camp  perched  on  a 
boulder  and  called  it  Taki-Tesi.  The 
Welds  have  little  to  do  with  the  sum- 
mer social  whirl  when  they  come  up— 
tennis  in  whites,  parties  of  golfers 
knocking  balls  around  an  exquisite,  un- 
dulating nine-hole  course,  jacket-and-tie 
dinners.  After  a  few  days  in  Taki-Tesi 
they  make  for  their  fishing  camp  on  a 
remote,  practically  inaccessible  lake 
deep  within  the  club's  7,000-acre  prop- 
erty. They  are  rowed  in  a  varnished 
Adirondack  guide  boat  by  a  gruff, 
bearded  fourth-generation  guide  named 
Brett  Lawrence,  whose  great-grand- 
father sold  some  of  the  land  to  William 
White  and  his  partners  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Once  at  the  lake 
they  are  in  Brett's  hands.  Brett  is  a  Viet- 
nam veteran,  and  he  told  me  recent- 
ly, "I'd  be  proud  to  take  a  bullet  for 
that  son  of  a  (Continued  on  page  298) 
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GIANNI  BE  < 


In  his  suite  at : 
Ritz  Hotel,  Gianni  V 
holds  court  while 
models  wear  designs  I 
his  14th  couture 
presentation  in  Pari; 
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-    .  At  the  Paris 

J*    couture  collections, 
"  I       the  heads  of  three 
*??  high-fashion  empires- 
Gianni  Versace, 
Gianfranco  Ferre,  and 
Yves  Saint  Laurent— show 
HELMUT  NEWTON 
their  elements  of  style 
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DREAM  HOUSE 


Yves  Saint  Laurent 

with  The  Artist 

at  his  Avenue  Marccau 

headquarters;  his 

business  partner, 

Pierre  Berge,  peers  in 

from  the  balcony.  At 

the  Grand  Hotel, 

Gianfranco  Ferre, 

late  of  Christian  Dior, 

poses  beneath  a 

sortie  sign. 


The  1990s 

will  be  remembered 

for  fashion  flux. 


,n  couture  lingo  the  word  "house"— once  a  modest  term  for  mansion— is  now  a 
euphemism  for  empire,  as  in  the  House  of  Chanel,  the  House  of  Dior.  Empires,  of  course,  rise 
and  fall,  ebb  and  flow,  and  the  1990s  will  be  remembered  for  fashion  flux.  Take  Gianni 
Versace.  He  joined  the  ranks  of  couture  in  1990  and  is  riding  an  irrepressible  wave  (here 
Helmut  Newton  shoots  him  with  his  catch  of  the  day:  a  hotbed  of  millennial  mermaids). 
Meanwhile,  Gianfranco  Ferre,  who  worked  on  a  grand  scale  for  seven  years  at  Dior  yet 
never  quite  netted  the  knockoff  brigade  (the  Prada  wanna-bes  and  Gucciphiles),  has  left  the 
Dior  top  spot  to  concentrate  on  his  own  labels  in  Milan  (Newton  shows  Ferre  staging  his  own 
exit!).  Yves  Saint  Laurent,  you  may  recall,  got  rougher  treatment  from  the  House  of  Dior. 
Christian  Dior  himself  had  dubbed  Yves  "dauphin,"  heir  to  the  house.  But  three  years  after 
Dior's  death  in  1 957,  Marc  Bohan  was  in  and  Saint  Laurent  out.  Yves  went  on  to  become  YSL, 
design  icon  and  founder  of  the  house  he  heads  to  this  day,  partnered  by  the  brilliant  bulldog 
Pierre  Berge,  no  turnover  tingeing  the  air  (Newton  finds  the  duo  mysteriously  immovable). 
The  moral  of  this  story?  It's  better  to  own  the  house.  —LAURA  JACOBS 
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Gridiron  Great 


•in  1996  Ivy  Leagie  All-Star  Team 
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It's  been  decades  since 

the  Harvard-Yale  game  was  the 

pinnacle  of  college  football, 

but  some  of  America's  most 

talented  high-school  athletes  still 

choose  the  Ivy  League  over, 

say,  Florida  State  or  the  University 

of  Nebraska.  In  honor  of  the 

guys  who  pass  biology  seminars 

as  well  as  Hail  Marys, 

NED  ZEMAN  and  PEGGY  SIROTA 

resurrect  a  75-vear-old 
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Dartmouth  linebacker  Mark  Abel 

can  still  smile  even  though 

ear's  Iv\  title  was  snatched 

Princeton  in  the  final  three 

onds  of  the  se  ton-ending  game. 

Oppo.\it^Mmiceton  defensive 

hack  Damanija  H  trusts  his  fellow 

Ivy  AlUH    Hit  to  let  him  down. 

y  League  All-Star  Award 

f  winners  photographed 

Jranity  Fair  on  August  2  in 

Pasadena,  California. 


You  have  to  wonder  about 
David  Ramirez,  a  blue-chip 
high-school  football  player 
who  resisted  the  recruiting 
efforts  of  three  major  foot- 
ball colleges  so  he  could  pay 
to  play  wide  receiver  for  that 
storied  gridiron  behemoth  .  .  . 
Columbia  University.  The  same 
Columbia  that  not  too  long  ago 
boasted  an  N.C.A.A.  record  of 
44  straight  losses— an  entire  pres- 
idential term  of  ceaseless  inepti- 
tude. Since  Columbia's  mascot  is  the  lion,  fans 
started  calling  them  the  Paper  Lions.  The  Lions  That 
Snored.  Ramirez,  from  rural  South  Texas,  says,  "I  re 
member  when  I  told  people  I  was  gonna  play  at  Co- 
lumbia. They  said  they'd  never  heard  of  Columbia,  Texas." 
College  football  is  a  singular  universe,  perhaps  the  only 
one  in  which  a  venerable  Ivy  League  institution  is  a  joke 
and  the  University  of  Nebraska,  which  recently  featured  six 
players  who  had  been  arrested,  is  Xanadu.  Steroid  freaks, 
sleazy  alumni  "boosters,"  Fingerpainting  101— all  make  up 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  "business"  of  college  foot- 
ball. While  there  are  some  top-notch  programs  that  demand 
top-notch  results  in  the  classroom— Notre  Dame  and  Stan- 
ford come  to  mind— for  the  most  part  academics  are  to  col- 
lege football  what  the  Brookings  Institution  is  to  Disneyland. 
Then  there's  the  Ivy  League,  whose  players  may  be  a  step 
slower  and  a  shade  smaller  than  their  counterparts  at  U.S.C. 
and  Florida  State— O.K.,  maybe  a  couple  of  steps  slower— 
but  you  would  be  too  if  you  had  to  lug  all  those  textbooks, 
not  to  mention  pay  tuition  just  like  everybody  eke.  In  their 
honor,  Vanity  Fair  is  rekindling  one  of  its  great  traditions: 
the  Ivy  All-Star  Awards.  This  season's  winners,  from  the 
football  teams  of  each  of  the  league's  eight  venerable 
schools,  join  such  Ivy  legends  as  Calvin  Hill  and  Ed 
Marinaro,  Bob  Lally  and  Dick  Jauron— legends  from  a 
time  when  Dartmouth  could  still  be  ranked  ahead  of 
Penn  State,  as  it  was  in  1970,  and  when  the  term  "stu- 
dent athlete"  was  not  an  oxymoron. 

If  ever  there  was  a  throwback  to  the  Ivy  tradi- 
tion, it's  Brown  quarterback  Jason  McCullough, 
whose  240  yards  per  game  led  the  league  in  to- 
tal offense  last  season.  And  he  was  a  junior. 
Chat  with  him  about  college  life  for  a  few  min-    «**■* 
utes  and  you  understand  why  he  is  where  he  is. 
McCullough  switched  his  major  from  psychol- 
ogy to  economics  because,  he  says,  the  former 
is  a  "very  abstract  policy  of  thinking,  and  I 
needed  something  more  organic."  The  quar- 
terback's stat  sheet  for  last  fall's  semester 
25  touchdowns,  2,402  total  yards,  two  A's 
and  a  B.  When  Jason  is  asked  to  describe 
his  season,  he  replies,  "Pretty  good,  but  I 
took  a  B  I  really  shouldn't  have  taken. 
I'm  not  really  happy  about  that." 

McCullough  may  be  the  league's  poster 
boy,  but  the  backfield  is  one  for  (Continued  on  page  266) 
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Unlike  their  counterparts  at 

the  big  football  schools, 

Ivy  players  sweat  not  only  on  the 

field  but  also  in  the  classroom 

and  at  work  to  pay  for  tuition. 

Opposite,  top:  Penn  placekicker 

Jeremiah  Greathouse  kicks  off. 

Bottom:  Princeton  defensive 

back  Damani  Leech. 


Bl'LLDOG!  BULLDOG! 


Left,  from  front:  Greg  Parker  (Brown), 
Eion  Hu  (Harvard),  Mark  Abel, 
Lloyd  Lee  (Dartmouth),  Zach  Walz 
(Dartmouth),  Brendan  Finncran 
(Brown).  Right:  Jeremiah  Grcathouse, 
Damani  Leech,  Rob  Masella 
(alternate,  Yale).  David  Ramirez  (Columbia), 
Jimmy  Archie  (Princeton). 
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(Continued  from  page  260)  the  ages.  Cornell  senior  Chad 
Levitt  rushed  for  a  league-high  1,428  yards  last  season:  for 
career  rushing  he's  second  only  to  Heisman  candidate 
turned  TV  actor  Ed  Marinaro.  Levitt  is  joined  in  the  Ivy 
All-Star  backfield  by  Harvard's  Eion  Hu,  a  diminutive  se- 
nior who  secured  his  place  in  Crimson  history  during  last 
year's  memorable  Harvard-Yale  game— a  slugfest  reminis- 
cent of  "The  Game,"  the  mythic  1968  tie  against  which  all 
subsequent  matchups  have  been  unfavorably  compared. 
Hu,  who  slashed  and  darted  for  175  yards  in  last  year's 
game,  scored  on  a  two-yard  run  with  29  seconds  left  on 
the  clock  to  give  Harvard  a  hair-raising  22-21  victory. 

The  win  was  particularly  sweet  for  the  Crimson— and 
particularly  galling  for  the  favored  Elis,  who  needed  this 
one  to  save  an  otherwise  dismal  season.  Last  season  Har- 
vard and  Yale  were,  as  they  have  been  for  most  of  the  90s, 
doormats.  Gone  are  the  days  when  the  Harvard-Yale  game 
was  the  game  of  the  year,  a  swank  affair  of  tailgate  par- 
ties, ascots,  and  champagne— "champers,"  to  diehards— at- 
tended by  so  many  muck-a-mucks  that  the  event  seemed 
more  like  an  outing  at  Camp  David.  Hav- 
ing a  losing  record  "is  not  a  great  feeling," 
says  Hu,  breaking  into  a  wide  grin,  "but 
beating  Yale  makes  it  feel  better."  For  the 
record,  Hu  squeezed  his  interview  between 
a  weight-lifting  session  and  a  seminar  with 
biologist  E.  O.  Wilson. 

The  teams  to  beat  this  year  are 
Princeton,  Dartmouth,  and  Cor- 
nell, largely  because  of  such  tal- 
ents as  Princeton  defensive  back 
Jimmy  Archie.  "I'm  from  Texas, 
where  everybody  thinks  Ivy  foot- 
ball is  a  bunch  of  little  guys 
with  glasses  running  around," 
Archie  laughs.  "But,  believe  me, 
the  competition  here  is  pretty  intense.  Ask 
anyone  who  saw  last  year's  game."  By 
which  he  means  the  season -ending  Prince- 
ton-Dartmouth game,  whose  marquee  val- 
ue was  solidified  in  the  final  three  seconds, 
when  a  game-tying  Princeton  field  goal 
snatched  the  league  title  from  the  Big  Green— 
Princeton's  first  outright  title  in  31  years. 
"Princeton  is  our  natural  rival,"  says 
Mark  Abel,  Dartmouth's  Ivy  All-Star  line- 
backer. "And  everybody  wants  to  beat 
Penn  because  they've  been  so  dominant. 
And  Harvard— you  know  how  that  is." 
No  matter  how  unthreatening  the  Crim- 
son may  be  and  they  are  unthreatening  this 
season— Harvard  is,  and  always  will  be, 
the  school  every  team  wants  to  slap  around.  Take  it  from 
Dartmouth  offensive  lineman  Brian  Larsen:  "It's  like 
playing  the  Dallas  Cowboys." 

Larsen,  a  former  prep  star  in  football-rich  Spokane, 
Washington,  should  know.  Once  he  aspired  to  play  the  real 
Cowboys.  He  was  recruited  by  the  University  of  Wash- 
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OFFENSE 

QB: 

Jason    McCullough,    Brown 

RB: 

Eion    Hu,    Harvard 

RB: 

Chad    Levitt,    Cornell 

OL: 

Brian    Larsen,    Dartmouth 

OL: 

Randy    Murff,    Columbia 

OL: 

Trey    Bowers,    Dartmouth 

OL: 

Matt    Birk,    Harvard 

TE: 

Jimmy    Seifert,    Cornell 

WR: 

Kevin    Duffy,    Princeton 

WR: 

David    Ramirez,    Columbia 

PK: 

Jeremiah    Greathouse,    Penn 
DEFENSE 

DL: 

Scott    Hapgood,    Dartmouth 

DL: 

Brendan    Finneran,    Brown 

DL: 

Mitch    Marrow,    Penn 

DL: 

Seth    Payne,    Cornell 

LB: 

Rory    Wilfork,    Columbia 

LB: 

Zach    Walz,    Dartmouth 

LB: 

Mark    Abel,    Dartmouth 

DB: 

Damani    Leech,    Princeton 

DB: 

Greg    Parker,    Brown 

DB: 

Lloyd    Lee,    Dartmouth 

DB: 

Jimmy    Archie,    Princeton 

P: 

John    Lafferty,    Yale 
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AS  THE  BACKS  GO  TEARING  BY 

Left  W  right:  David  Ramirez, 

Kevin  Duffy,  Damani  Leech, 

Jeremiah  Greathousc.  Mark  Abel. 

ington,  a  perennial  top-20  program  that  won  the 
national  title  in  1991—  two  years  before  it  went 
on  probation  for  a  raft  of  N.C.A.A.  rules  vio- 
lations. Then  he  injured  his  knee.  "That  shifted 
my  attitude  quickly,"  Larsen  recalls.  "I  realized 
how  fickle  a  business  football  can  be."  He  shelved 
his  N.F.L.  dreams  and  headed  to  Hanover,  New 
Hampshire,  where  he's  pre-med.  Getting  in 
wasn't  an  obstacle.  Larsen,  aside  from  his 
gift  for  "pancaking"  opposing  linemen,  was 
the  valedictorian  of  his  high-school  class. 

In  reality,  few  Ivy  League  stars  would 
see  much  playing  time  at  larger  schools; 
most  weren't  even  recruited  by  them. 
There  are,  however,  some  exceptions.  Co- 
lumbia outside  linebacker  Rory  Wilfork, 
who  could  have  played  at  "football  col- 
leges," has  N.F.L.  potential.  So  does 
Cornell's  Chad  Levitt.  And  McCullough,  the 
Brown  quarterback,  has  a  shot  at  joining  recent  Prince 
ton  alumnus  Jason  Garrett  in  the  Big  Show.  (Gar- 
rett is  a  backup  quarterback  with  the 
Cowboys.)  Indeed,  McCullough  was  close 
to  signing  with  mighty  U.C.L.A.  out  of 
high  school.  But,  he  says,  "they  backed 
off  when  they  discovered  I'm  not  six  foot 
three."  (He  is  six  feet.) 

nd  what  of  those  Ivy  stars  who 
will  not  be  going  on  to  pro- 
fessional football  careers?  They'll 
manage.  Not  a  single  Ivy  All- 
Star  Award  winner  is  taking  a 
cream-puff  curriculum,  if  only  be- 
cause such  classes  are  relatively 
scarce  in  this  league;  each  of  them 
is  on  track  to  graduate,  with  a  real 
degree.  Rory  Wilfork,  the  aforementioned  Columbia 
standout,  who  is  from  Miami  (college  football's 
Bordeaux  region),  took  a  class  load  last  fall  that  in- 
cluded mathematical  programming,  operations  re- 
search, macroeconomics,  and  chemical  engineering. 
How  often  do  you  hear  an  N.F.L.  prospect  say,  as 
Wilfork  does,  that  if  the  pros  don't  pan  out,  "I'll  go 
into  investment  banking"? 

Which  raises  an  important  issue:  money.  Listening 
to  these  players,  one  might  reasonably  conclude  that 
admirable  transcripts  aside,  they're  a  pampered  bunch 
of  young  heirs  and  scions  whose  families  can  afford  an 
Ivy  League  education  (current  price  tag:  well  over  $100,000). 
But  while  one  or  two  Ivy  stars  may  come  from  affluent 
backgrounds— Dartmouth's  Scott  Hapgood  will  spend 
time  in  Nepal  after  he  graduates— most  do  not.  Several 
hold  jobs  during  the  season,  and  many  require  financial- 
aid  packages  that  will  still  cost  their  families  plenty.  In- 
deed, the  financial  crush  is  partly  to  blame  for  a  perceived 
dearth  in  the  league's  overall  talent  pool.  "Sometimes  I 
look  back  and  think  maybe  I  should  have  gone  to  a  cheap- 
er school  or  earned  a  scholarship  someplace  bigger,"  says 
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C  oolitic  off,  loft  to  rijjht,  are  Greg  Parker  (Brown), 
Mark  Abel.  Jason  McC'ullough.  David  Ramirez, 
.limim  ,^rdiie  {Princeton),  and  C  had  Levitt.  Inset,  left: 
fri '/Mitch  Marrow.  Opposite,  top:  Lion  I  In  (Harvard), 

,I)aniani|.t'echv'.lininiv  Archie.  Lloyd  l.ee,  Zach  Walz, 
ijftre"  Parker,;Chad  Levitt,  Kevin  Duffy.  Bottom:  between 
''■■'class  and  practice  Princeton's  Kevin  Duffy,  an 
economics  major,  lias  free  lime  only  on  Saturday  night. 


Cornell's  Levitt,  who  could  play  at  most 
Division  1-A  programs.  "But  I  figured 
you  go  to  the  best  school  possible, 
even  if  you  have  to  sacrifice  financially." 

Not  to  mention  socially.  Consider 
Jimmy  Archie's  daily  grind  at 
Princeton.  He  rises  at  eight,  eats  break- 
fast, and  heads  off  to  his  morning 
classes.  He  grabs  a  quick  lunch.  Then, 
instead  of  lounging  around  at  his  frat- 
style  "eating  club"  like  other  students, 
he  goes  to  his  part-time  job  working 
with  economically  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren, as  his  financial-aid  package  re- 
quires. At  3:15  he's  at  practice,  a 
brutal  regimen  that  runs  until  7.  Then 
he  dashes  to  the  eating  club,  which 
closes  at  7:30.  After  wolfing  down 
dinner,  Archie  studies  for  two  or  three 
hours,  then  heads  back  to  the  room 
he  shares  with  Ivy  All-Star  receiver 
Kevin  Duffy,  a  fellow  economics  ma- 
jor. "It's  tough,"  says  Duffy,  whose  nine 
touchdown  catches  for  Princeton  led 
the  league  last  season.  "But,  you  know, 
we  get  free  time  on  Saturday  nights." 

Even  so,  after  the  crushing  tuition 
and  the  heavy  class  loads,  after  the 
part-time  jobs  and  the  brutal  prac- 
tices, the  players  still  have  to  endure 
the  Look— that  half-patronizing,  half- 
pitying  gaze  from  classmates  who  see 
them  as  dim-witted  jocks.  "It's  intim- 
idating at  first,"  says  McCullough. 
"You're  surrounded  by  physics  ma- 
jors who  got.  like,  1600  on  their 
S.A.T.'s."  As  a  result.  Ivy  football 
players  tend  to  stick  together,  often 
to  the  point  of  clannishness.  And  no 
wonder.  When  Columbia  was  in  the 
midst  of  its  tragicomic  losing  streak, 
a  couple  of  Lions  players  were  pelted 
with  half-eaten  sandwiches  outside 
Baker  Field. 

Columbia  star  David  Ramirez,  al- 
though never  a  target  of  lunchmeat, 
was  "pretty  upset"  by  the  way  he  and 
his  teammates  were  treated  upon  his 
arrival  as  a  freshman.  And  yet,  if 
there  were  ever  a  reward  for  choosing 
professors  over  pigskins,  it  came  last 
October  7,  when  the  Lions  ended  Penn's 
epic  24-game  winning  streak— the 
longest  in  the  Ivy  League.  Fans  poured 
onto  the  field,  hoisting  the  Lions  onto 
their  shoulders.  "They  tried  to  pull 
down  the  goalposts,"  Ramirez  recalls 
with  a  certain  giddiness,  "but  they 
couldn't."  This  is  the  Ivy  League. 
They'll  learn.  □ 
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Georgina 
Peach 


hile  Pinocchio's  nose 
grew  from  telling  a  fib,  the  only  thing  growing  for  actress 
Georgina  Cates  is  possibility.  To  win  the  role  of  the  ingenue 
Stella  in  1995's  An  Awfully  Big  Adventure,  Cates  shed  her 
real  name  (Clare  Woodgate),  concealed  her  resume  as  an 
up-and-coming  actress,  and  knocked  a  couple  of  years  off 
her  age.  As  Stella,  Cates  found  herself  in  bed  with  Alan  Rick- 
man  on  the  first  day  of  shooting  for  Four  Weddings  and  a  Fu- 
neral director  Mike  Newell.  As  Georgina,  Cates  found  her- 
self adding  lie  upon  lie  to  her  new  life  story:  claiming  to  live 
in  Liverpool  above  a  fish-and-chips  shop  without  a  phone, 
making  her  mother  pose  as  her  aunt  from  Essex,  pretending 
to  take  introductory  acting  lessons  on  weekends.  When  she 
revealed  her  ruse  after  the  film  had  wrapped,  Georgina 
Cates  (now  her  legal  name)  found  that  reaction  to  her  hoax 
was  mixed.  "In  London,  people  thought  I  was  unprofession- 
al and  that  I  should  have  accepted  that  I  wasn't  right  for  the 
part,"  she  says.  "In  America,  people  took  what  I  did  as  a 
performance,  and  that  was  that." 

Now  another  of  her  performances  is  getting  some  atten- 
tion: a  videotape  of  her  passionate  screen  test  opposite 
Woody  Harrelson  for  Milos  Forman's  The  People  vs.  Larry 
Flynt  is  making  the  rounds  in  Hollywood.  Though  she  lost  the 
role  of  the  heroin-addicted  Althea  Flynt  to  Courtney  Love, 
Cates  is  currently  in  serious  negotiations  to  star  as  another 
drug  casualty,  doomed  supermodel  Gia  Carangi  in  an 
HBO  telefilm— a  far  cry  from  the  turn-of-the-century  naif  she 
portrays  in  Stiff  Upper  Lips,  the  forthcoming  parody  of  Mer- 
chant Ivory  costume  dramas,  co-starring  Peter  Ustinov.  "I  get 
bored  if  I  look  like  me  for  more  than  three  months,"  laughs 
Cates,  ever  the  chameleon.  "It  keeps  my  boyfriend  interest- 
ed, and  nobody  can  get  used  to  me."     —SUSAN  KITTENPLAN 

Photograph  by  EIKA  AOSHIMA 
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For  half  a  century, 
Ellsworth  Kelly 
has  been         £ 
creating  austere, 
elegant  abstracts. 


artistic  measure 
as  the  Guggenheim 
mounts  the  first 
retrospective  of 
his  work 
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;lly  grace 

sworth  Kelly's  Yellow 
rve,  1996  (oil  on  canvas, 
>in.by73y4in.), 
ich  the  painter  describes 
'an  inhalation." 
posite,  Ellsworth  Kelly 
lis  Hudson  Valley  studio  in 
;ncertown,  New  York. 
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BRUSH  UP 

The  artist's  bristle-cutter 
paintbrushes.  Opposite,  top, 
seven  of  Kelly's  new 
paintings  (oil  on  canvas) 
hang  in  his  studio. 
Opposite,  bottom,  Kelly 
tends  to  a  birdhouse 
on  his  property. 
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he  painter  with  perfect  pitch,  part  ma- 
gician, part  mathematician.  For  half  a 
sntury  Ellsworth  Kelly  has  been  trans- 
orming  the  grammar  of  art— color, 
ine,  form— into  elegant,  austere  canvas- 
:s  where  the  sensuous  grace  of  a  curve 
ind  the  punch  of  the  pigment  make  for 
>aintings  that  appear  to  swell,  to  breathe, 
o  push  against  the  surface,  threatening 
o  break  the  rules,  to  shatter  the  frame. 

"It's  not  so  much  what  the  paint- 
ngs  are  about,  but  more  what  they're 
tot,"  Kelly  says  a  few  weeks  before  a 
najor  retrospective  of  more  than  250 
)f  his  paintings,  drawings,  and  sculp- 
ures  opens  at  the  Guggenheim  Muse- 
lm.  "I  don't  want  my  art  to  be  dull, 
mgry,  ugly,  ironic,  or  cold.  It's  not  about 
narks,  not  really  about  subject,  and  I 
lon't  have  an  ax  to  grind.  There's  a 
certain  humor  in  the  work  that's  not 
)bvious,  a  kind  of  joyousness.  The  act 
>f  creating  is  my  highest  pleasure." 

His  large-scale  abstractions,  with  their 
uminous  colors  and  voluptuous  shapes, 
ire  distillations  of  forms  found  in  na- 
ure— the  shadow  of  a  leaf,  the  side  of 
.  barn,  or  the  rolling  hills  of  the 
Ipencertown,  New  York,  landscape 
vhere  the  gentlemanly  alchemist,  now 
'3,  has  lived  for  the  past  26  years.  Most 
mpressive  is  the  singularity  and  con- 
istency  of  Kelly's  vision— a  hybrid  of 
European  style  and  a  quintessential^/ 
^erican  sense  of  scale  and  Yankee 
»urity  that  in  50  years  has  not  faltered 
br  fluctuated.  From  the  start  Kelly 
las  been  indifferent  to  trends,  unaffil- 
iated  with  any  group  or  movement. 
I'm  painting  for  the  future,"  the  artist 
ays,  "for  the  21st  century." 

Just  as  he  believes  in  the  power  of 
>ositive  and  negative  space— that  the 
/all  behind  the  painting  can  be  as  sig- 
ificant  as  the  painting  itself— Kelly  also 
epends  on  the  viewer  to  finish  the 
tainting.  "I  like  to  leave  the  paintings 
efore  they're  ended,  somewhere  where 
ley're  still  quite  mysterious."  □ 


as  a  silly  butterball, 
Pamela  Digby  married  Winstoi 
Churchill's  son,  Randolph, 
then  turned  World  War  II  London 
into  a  game  of  musical  beds. 
In  an  excerpt  from  a  new  biograp1 
SALLY  BEDELL  SMITH 
recounts  how  the  J 
extraordinary  Pamela 
bewitched  such  powerful  Aiheri^ 
as  magnate  Jock  Whitne# 
broadcaster  Ed  Mufldfrf  a 


CBS  founder  Bill  Paley — 
and  captivated  the  man  whb 
decades  later  would  become  her 
third  husband,  railroad  heir 
Averell  Harriman 
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A  guard  of  honor 

forms  for  Pamela  Digby,  19, 

and  Randolph  Churchill, 

28,  outside  St.  John's  Church, 

Westminster,  after  their 

marriage  on  October  4, 1939 
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n  August  4,1971, 
Washington  Post  publisher  Katharine 
Graham  had  a  phone  call  from  her 
daughter,  journalist  Lally  Weymouth. 
Graham  was  having  a  dinner  the  next 
day  in  honor  of  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr. 
and  his  wife,  to  which  Weymouth  had 
a  long-standing  invitation.  "Do  you  mind 
if  I  fink  out?"  Weymouth  asked.  "I 
would  like  to  do  something  else.  If  you 
need  to  fill  in  for  me,  Pam  Hayward 
is  just  back  and  said  she  is  feeling 
very  low.  I  know  she'd  love  to  be  asked." 

Pamela  Digby  Churchill  Hayward  was 
then  51.  Her  second  husband,  Broad- 
way producer  Leland  Hayward,  had  died 
four  months  earlier,  and  she  had  just 
come  back  from  England,  where  she 
had  been  to  visit  her  son,  Winston 
Churchill,  the  grandson  of  the  legen- 
dary prime  minister  and  her  only  child. 
She  had  been  forced  to  travel  tourist 
class,  for  Hayward  had  left  her  with- 
out any  money  to  speak  of.  Although 
she  had  cared  for  Hayward  tenderly 
through  his  illness  and  decline,  every- 
one knew  she  could  not  remain  long 
without  means  or  a  man.  Over  the  years, 
she  had  been  renowned  for  her 
string  of  wealthy  and  power- 
ful lovers,  who  included  Aly 
Khan,  Gianni  Agnelli,  and 
Elie  de  Rothschild. 

As    Pamela    entered    the 
Graham  garden,  the  first  per- 
son she  spotted  in  the  crowd  of 
46  Washington  V.I.P.'s  was  anoth- 
er man  from  her  past,  W.  Averell 
Harriman,  79  years  old  and  wid- 
owed a  year  earlier.  According  to  Rudy 
Abramson,  Harriman's  biographer,  Har- 
riman "had  no  inkling  that  Pamela 

Excerpted  from  Reflected  Glory:  The  Life  of 
Pamela  Churchill  Harriman,  by  Sally  Bedell 
Smith,  to  be  published  next  month  by 
Simon  &  Schuster;  ©1996  by  the  author. 
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was  going  to  be  at  Kay  Graham's." 
She  and  Harriman  spoke  at  length 
during  the  cocktail  hour  and  long  af- 
ter dinner.  "It  was  just  as  if  those 
years  had  never  been,"  she  said  later. 

"Those  years"  were  nearly  30  in  num- 
ber, and  went  back  to  London  during 
the  Blitz,  when  Pamela  was  an  unhappy 
war  bride  and  Harriman  was  on  spe- 
cial assignment  from  the  president  of 
the  United  States. 

Pamela  was  then  living  in  a  room 
at  the  Dorchester  Hotel  overlooking 
Hyde  Park  and  working  for  the  Min- 
istry of  Supply.  In  the  frequent  air  at- 
tacks on  London,  the  Dorchester  was 
thought  to  be  the  safest  haven  in  the 
city,  because  it  was  made  of  steel  and 
concrete.  "That  gilded  refuge  of  the 
rich,"  in  the  words  of  London  hostess 
Ann  Fleming,  had  become  home  to 
such  fashionable  figures  as  Lady  Diana 
Cooper  and  Somerset  Maugham,  along 
with  dozens  of  government  officials 
and  diplomats. 

A  year  and  a  half  earlier,  in  Octo- 
ber 1939,  Pamela  had  married  Ran- 
dolph Churchill,  the  prime  minister's 
only  son;  their  infant.  Baby  Winston, 
was  now  parked  safely  in  the  country 
with  his  nanny.  Pamela  was  pleased 
that  Randolph  was  off  serving  in  the 
Middle  East  with  the  Eighth  Com- 
mandos. His  incessant  gambling  had 
plunged  her  into  debt  and  forced 
her  to  sell  jewelry  to  make  ends 
meet.  Because  he  was  a  Churchill, 
acquaintances  often  forgave  his 
boorish  behavior  and  focused 
on  his  quick  wit, 
intellectual 


courage,  and  self-assurance.  But  by 
the  time  he  met  Pamela  Digby,  the  head- 
strong, 19-year-old  daughter  of  the 
11th  Lord  Digby  of  Dorset,  Randolph 
had  lost  his  youthful  beauty.  His  face 
was  puffy,  his  waist  had  grown  thick, 
and  he  looked  older  than  his  28  years. 
He  was  noisy,  opinionated,  tactless, 
philandering,  rude  beyond  measure,  al-t 
coholic,  extravagant,  and  unreliable- 
unfit  for  marriage  in  every  way.  Yet  he 
proposed  to  Pamela  on  their  first  night 
together,  and  she  accepted. 

Pamela  had  been  hunting  for  a  hus- 
band since  she  arrived  in  London  at 
age  18  for  her  debutante  season,  thei 
annual  ritual  to  introduce  eligible  girls 
to  London  society.  Through  a  marathon 
of  parties,  luncheons,  balls,  regattas,  and 
horse  races,  an  exclusive  group  of  girls 
were  displayed  like  fine  thoroughbreds 
at  a  bloodstock  sale.  The  aim,  as  sim- 
ple as  it  was  stark,  was  to  marry  offl 
aristocratic  daughters  to  wealthy  and< 
suitably  titled  young  men.  "Never  mar- 
ry for  money,"  aristocratic  mothers1 
would  slyly  tell  their  daughters.  "Love< 
where  money  is." 

Pamela  had  approached  the  1938  sea-i 
son  with  great  expectations.  No  mat-i 
ter  that  she  was  overweight;  her  mother 
had  led  her  to  believe  that  she  would 
be  admired  and  courted.  An  old  fam-i 
ily  of  diminished  fortune,  the  Digbys' 
had  been  featured  ir 


We  were  incredibly  innocent,  and  Pam  wasn't." 
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a  full-page  publicity  spread  in  The 
Tatler,  complete  with  exterior  and  in- 
terior views  of  their  estate  at  Minterne 
and  photographs  of  the  family. 

In  March  1938,  the  Digbys  had  come 
into  a  significant  windfall  that  put  the 
family  in  its  best  financial  position  in 
years.  Lord  Digby's  habit  of  betting 
on  horses  had  paid  off  when  he  won 
the  daily  double  in  the  Grand  National. 
On  a  bet  of  10  shillings,  he  took  in 
£6,025-the  equivalent  of  $318,000  to- 
day. The  money  helped  underwrite 
Pamela's  debut,  including  the  pur- 
chase of  a  maroon  town  car  to  ferry 
her  around  London  and  a  Jaguar  for 
her  to  drive  in  the  country. 

The  Digbys  rented  a  house  for  the 
entire  season,  from  May  through  July, 
on  Carlos  Place,  in  the  heart  of  Lon- 
don's exclusive  Mayfair  section.  Pamela 
was  formally  presented  to  King  George 
and  Queen  Elizabeth  on  May  12.  In 
addition,  Lord  and  Lady  Digby  host- 
ed several  dinner  parties  for  Pamela 
at  the  Carlos  Place  house.  Neverthe- 
less, Pamela  was  twice  cursed.  Not 
only  were  her  parents  unable  to  afford 
a  proper  dance,  they  stinted  on  her 
wardrobe.  "I  had  all  the  beautiful  ponies 
I  wanted,"  Pamela  later  said,  "but 
what  I  wanted  was  one  expensive  dress." 

Despite  her  mother's 
relentless  social  en- 
gineering,    Pamela 
did  not  have  a  suc- 
cessful season.  This 
was  partly  because  of 
her  looks,  but  also  be- 
cause she  seemed 
self-centered  and  had  a 
forced  air,  an  artifical  jol- 
lity that  put  people  off.  She 
got    high    marks    for    her 
auburn  hair,  porcelain  skin, 
blue  eyes,  and  winsome  smile, 
but  otherwise  "she  was  way 
down  the  list  of  attractive 
girls,"  said  a  woman  several 
years  older  who  helped  form 
the  social  consensus.  Kathleen 
"Kick"  Kennedy,  the  daughter 
of  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  the  Amer- 
ican ambassador  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James's,  who  was  consid- 
ered the  most  exciting  debutante 
of  1938,  would  in  later  years  be- 
friend  Pamela,   but   during   that 
season  Kick  thought  Pamela  was 
a  "fat,  stupid  little  butterball,"  as 
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Pamelas  way  so  they  would 
go  to  bed ...  so  she#eould  find 
things  out  and  tell  him." 
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she  described  her  to  her  brother  Jack. 

Pamela  was  aware  of  her  failure. 
While  her  confidence  took  a  battering, 
she  kept  a  game  face  throughout  the 
season.  Once  she  had  been  cut  loose 
from  the  fuddy-duddy  strictures  of 
the  debutante  code,  Pamela  set  about 
reinventing  herself  as  a  femme  fatale. 

"After  Pam  came  out,  she  seemed 
old  for  her  age,  more  sophisticated 
than  the  rest  of  us.  She  was  totally  un- 
shy,"  says  Susan  Remington -Hobbs, 
the  daughter  of  Anglo-American  host- 
ess Olive,  Lady  Bail  lie.  At  her  roman- 
tic country  estate,  Leeds  Castle  in 
Kent,  Lady  Baillie  presided  over  house- 
party  weekends  mingling  politicians, 
authors,  artists,  and  film  stars.  Douglas 
Fairbanks  Jr.  and  Sr.,  Errol  Flynn, 
Robert  Taylor,  James  Stewart,  and 
Barbara  Stanwyck  all  came  to  stay,  along 
with  a  large  contingent  of  continentals. 

Lady  Baillie  saw  qualities  in  Pamela 
that  eluded  her  youthful  contemporaries. 
Most  likely,  she  recognized  Pamela's 
discipline  and  energy,  her  boldness 
and  ambition.  Behind  the  facade  of 
the  jolly  debutante  bounding  off  the 
hunting  field  was  a  girl  eager  to  learn. 
So  Lady  Baillie  pulled  Pamela  under 
her  wing  and  invited  her  to  weekend 
after  weekend  at  Leeds,  giving  her  the 
chance  to  observe  and  absorb. 

Amid  the  casual  morality  of  Leeds, 
Pamela  developed  a  taste  for  more 
mature  men.  Even  then,  Pamela  was 
attracted  to  position,  wealth,  and  pow- 
er—all of  which  she  was  more  likely 
to  find  in  men  her  senior.  They,  in 
turn,  fancied  her  unlined  face  and 
easy  sensuality.  "I  had  the  feeling 
that  among  the  friends  my  age  and 
slightly  older,  the  boys  found  her 
overpowering,"  said  another  1938  de- 
butante, Sarah  Norton.  "She  probably 
found  them  boring." 

On  her  own  in  London,  Pamela 
ran  with  the  fast  crowd.  "Pam  used 
to  disappear  off  to  Paris  for  odd  week- 
ends," recalled  Sarah  Norton.  "We 
thought  she  was  frightfully  sophisti- 
cated. She  didn't  have  money.  I  don't 
know  how  she  managed.  I  don't  like 
to  think  how  she  managed."  On  one 
of  those  weekends,  Pamela  escaped 
with  the  seventh  Earl  of  Warwick, 
thought  by  some  to  be  the  most  hand- 
some man  in  England.  Pamela  had 
met  Fulke  Warwick  at  Leeds  and  ac- 
cepted his  invitation  for  a  weekend 
in  Paris,  all  expenses  paid.  To  main- 
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tain  a  semblance  of  propriety,  he  would 
stay  at  the  Ritz  and  she  would  reg- 
ister at  the  Plaza  Athenee.  After- 
ward, Warwick  dined  out  on  a  racy 
account  of  his  time  with  the  eager 
young  Pamela.  He  told  his  friends  that 
it  was  the  "love  affair  that  lasted 
only  one  night."  One  person  who  heard 
Warwick's  report  recalled,  "Pam 
thought  she  had  done  well  enough, 
so  she  climbed  back  into  his  bed  the 
next  night,  and  he  wouldn't  have 
her."  Pamela  later  said  that  her  week- 
end with  Warwick  consisted  only  of 
an  evening  at  a  nightclub  and  a  gift 
of  jade  earrings. 

Pamela  also  had  a  fling  with  Philip 
Gordon  Dunn,  son  of  Sir  James  Dunn, 
an  enormously  wealthy  Canadian  steel 
manufacturer.  Philip  Dunn,  who  was 
handsome  and  intelligent,  was  married 
to  Lady  Mary  St.  Clair-Erskine,  daugh- 
ter of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Rosslyn.  In 
the  spring  of  1939,  when  she  returned 
from  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  "I 
was  walking  across  Berkeley  Street  with 
a  girlfriend,  and  I  ran  into  Pam,"  re- 
called Lady  Mary.  "She  kissed  me 
and  said  so  sweetly,  'Oh,  I'm  so  glad 
you  are  back.  Philip  has  been  so 
lonely  without  you.  I  hope  you  don't 
mind,  but  we  had  dinner  twice.' "  Lady 
Mary  responded  with  a  frigid  stare. 
Only  two  days,  earlier  her  husband 
had  revealed  that  he  had  slept  with 
Pamela  while  Mary  was  away. 

Pamela's  worldliness  was  evident. 
"Pam  had  definitely  known  some  men," 
said  Sarah  Norton.  "We  were  amazed 
by  that.  We  were  complete  virgins, 
sexually  childlike.  We  thought  if  you 
held  hands  you  would  get  pregnant. 
We  were  incredibly  innocent,  and  Pam 
was  a  girl  who  wasn't." 

After  Britain  declared  war  on  Ger- 
many on  September  3,  1939,  Pamela 
made  certain  she  stayed  in  London  as 
part  of  the  war  effort.  She  found  a 
job  as  a  French  translator  in  the  For- 
eign Office.  In  mid-September,  it  was 
Mary  Dunn,  ironically  enough,  who 
introduced  Pamela  to  her  old  friend 
Randolph  Churchill.  Although  Pamela 
described  in  later  years  how  Ran- 
dolph had  "swept  me  off  my  feet," 
her  acceptance  of  his  proposal  seems 
quite  calculated.  Her  efforts  to  marry 
wealth  had  foundered,  and  her  brief 
relationships  with  Philip  Dunn  and 
Fulke  Warwick  had  tarnished  her  rep- 
utation. Even  Lady  Mary  Dunn  had 
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a  grudging  respect  for  Pamela's  deci- 
sion. "She  was  not  educated,  but  I  think 
she  was  very  cunning,"  she  said.  "The 
war  had  started.  Randolph  got  her 
the  Churchill  name." 

It  seemed  fitting  that  the  man 
who  walked  into  Pamela's  life 
in  the  spring  of  1941  was  every 
bit  as  self-absorbed  as  she— 
and  as  fascinated  by  political 
power.  William  Averell  Har- 
riman  lacked  her  aristocratic 
lineage,  but  his  family  was 
enormously  rich,  and  he  could  meet 
any  British  peer  on  equal  ground.  His 
father  was  the  famous  19th-century  fi- 
nancier Edward  Henry  ("E.H.")  Har- 
riman,  a  self-made  man  who  wa& 
branded  one  of  the  "malefactors  of  greatt 
wealth"  and  an  "enemy  of  the  repulx 
lie"  by  President  Theodore  RooseveltJ1 
E.H.  had  taken  control  of  the  banki 
rupt  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  turnedi 
it  into  one  of  the  nation's  best  tran&i 
portation  systems,  amassing  a  fortune 
in  the  tens  of  millions. 

Averell  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere- 
of  enormous  privilege  and  oppressive* 
solemnity.  The  Harrimans  shuttled  bet 
tween  a  large  house  on  Fifth  Avenue  i 
and  what  would  become  a  20,000 1 
acre  estate  in  the  Ramapo  Mountains 
north  of  New  York  City.  Their  "cotr 
tage"  there  was  a  forbidding,  100) 
room  castle  called  Arden. 

Just  before  Averell  entered  Yale  m 
1909,  E.H.  died  of  cancer,  leaving  at 
estate  of  $70  million  (equal  to  SI  bi)i| 
lion  today).  The  old  man  entrusted  hin 
business  to  experienced  lieutenants, 
but  it  was  clear  that  Averell  was  ex 
pected  to  expand  the  family  fortune 
After  attempting  to  found  an  airline 
he  became  chairman  of  the  Union  Pi' 
cific,  by  then  in  decline.  Harriman  ov 
dered  a  top-to-bottom  modernization 
including  sleek  new  passenger  cars^ 
"streamliners"— that  caught  the  publi' 
imagination.  Eager  to  exploit  tourisM 
as  a  source  of  income  for  the  railroao< 
he  developed  the  Sun  Valley  ski  resoi> 
in  Idaho,  which  became  a  mecca  fc 
socialites  and  Hollywood  celebrities. 
With  his  somber  manner  and  em< 
tional  inhibitions,  Harriman  seeme 
an  unlikely  Casanova.  But  by  the  ag 
of  37  he  was  in  his  second  marriag* 
and  he  had  been  embroiled  in  sever; 
affairs.  His  first  wife  was  Kitty  Lanit 
Lawrance,  a  favorite  of  Averell's  mot! 
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Love  in  a  Cold  Climate 

Pamela's  affair  with  Averell  was  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg 


On  trips  home, 
Harriman 
two-timed 
Pamela  with 
the  writer 
Kay  Halle, 
whom  Randolph 
had  once  tried 
to  marry. 


Maud  "Momo" 
Marriott, 
daughter  of 
American 
financier 
Otto  Kahn  and 
wife  of  Colonel 
John  Marriott, 
was  Randolph's 
mistress  in 
Egypt. 


Before  Pamela 
married, 
she  had 
an  affair  with 
Philip 
Gordon  Dunn 
while  his  wife, 
Lady  Mary, 
was  visiting 
America. 


The  seventh 
Earl  of  Warwick,  below, 
dined  out  on  his  one -night 
affair  with  Pamela,  but 
she  said  they 
were  just 
friends. 


After  Averell 

left  Pamela  in  1946, 

she  was  supported 

by  three  world-class 

playboys, 

clockwise  from  left, 

Prince  Aly  Khan, 

Gianni  Agnelli,  and 

Baron  Elie  de  Rothschild. 


Jock  Whitney, 
left,  cousin 
of  Marie 
Harriman's 
first  husband, 
was  briefly 
Averell's  rival 
for  Pamela. 


Two  more  of  Pamela's 

love  interests:  American  general 

Fred  Anderson,  above, 

and  Time-Life  chief  Henry  Luce,  right. 


Young  Mrs.  Randolph  Churchill, 
clutching  her  crocodile  briefcase, 
became  a  familiar  figure  to 
Londoners,  as  an  employee  of 
her  friend  Lord  Beaverbrook's 
Ministry  of  Supply  and  later 
as  a  member  of  the  Women's 
Voluntary  Services. 
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restaurants. 


:r.  During  Harriman's  dutiful  courtship, 
he  pair  were  riding  one  day  on  Man- 
lattan's  West  Side  when  a  passing 
rain  frightened  Kitty's  horse,  which  fell 
>n  her  and  broke  her  pelvis.  Stricken 
vith  guilt,  Averell  proposed  soon  af- 
erward,  and  they  were  married  in 
September  1915.  He  was  23. 

Although  they  came  from  the  same 
ocial  milieu,  they  were  otherwise  in- 
:ompatible.  Kitty  was  in  frail  health, 
nade  more  so  after  the  birth  of  two 
laughters— Mary  and  Kathleen— 11 
nonths  apart  in  1917.  The  following 
'ear,  when  she  was  diagnosed  with  tu- 
>erculosis,  the  couple  began  spending 
ong  stretches  of  time  apart.  While  she 
ested  in  the  country,  Harriman  found 
us  pleasures  in  the  city  with  an  array 
>f  women  that  included  a  nightclub 
inger  named  Teddy  Gerard.  By  1929, 
iarriman  and  Kitty  were  divorced. 

In  1928,  Harriman  had  fallen 
for  Marie  Norton  Whitney, 
wife  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt 
"Sonny"  Whitney,  one  of  New 
York  society's  incorrigible  play- 
boys. She  was  a  great  beauty, 
with  dark  wavy  hair  and  corn- 
flower-blue eyes.  Marie  was 
inpretentious— she  cut  her  hair  with  nail 
icissors— irreverent,  fun-loving,  profane, 
^nd  much  beloved  by  a  wide  circle  of 
riends.  An  incessant  gumchewer  and 
hain -smoker  who  could  reel  off  base- 
ball statistics,  she  had  a  discerning  eye 
br  modern  art  and  a  flair  for  design, 
fet  behind  her  evident  versatility  and 
ough-dame  demeanor,  she  was  shy 
nd  unsure  of  herself.  "It  came  from 
ler  upbringing,"  said  her  daughter,  Nan- 
y.  "Her  family  never  had  much  mon- 
y,  and  her  mother  was  a  terrible  snob 
yho  sent  her  children  to  the  best  schools 
ithough  they  couldn't  afford  it." 

Her  life  with  Whitney  had  already 
nraveled  by  the  time  she  caught  Har- 
iman's  eye.  Sonny  Whitney  was  the 
)ve  of  her  life,  but  he  was  irresponsi- 
le  and  unfaithful.  With  two  young 
hildren  to  care  for— Nancy  and  a  son 
amed  Harry— "she  felt  she  ought  to 
et  out  before  he  threw  her  out,"  re- 
alled  Nancy.  "To  Mummy,  Ave  rep- 
esented  stability.  I'm  not  sure  she  was 
lad  about  him.  He  was  very  attractive, 
nd  he  brought  security  and  money." 
Precious  little  in  Harriman's  per- 
onality  inspired  endearment.  He  was 
npatient,  often  irascible,  frequently 


changing  the  subject  when 
it  displeased  him,  or  numb- 
ing his  interlocutor  with  end- 
less questions  until  he  got 
to  the  bottom  of  a  prob- 
lem. Small  talk  irritated  him, 
and  he  had  no  sense  of  hu- 
mor, especially  about  him- 
self. Notoriously  tightfisted, 
he  rarely  carried  cash  in 
his  pocket  and  usually  let  951 
others  pick  up  the  tab.  Yet  &fa>\,  W!** 
he  was  neither  snobbish  nor 
prejudiced.  Harriman  had  an  instinct 
for  gravitating  to  people  of  the  highest 
ability,  regardless  of  their  origins.  He 
admired  Marie  with  that  same  sort  of 
impartiality,  overlooking  a  background— 
her  mother  was  Jewish— that  raised 
eyebrows  among  the  old-Wasp  crowd. 

Harriman  and  Marie  Norton  Whit- 
ney were  married  in  February  1930. 
She  was  26,  and  he  was  38.  Almost 
immediately,  she  brightened  his  im- 
age by  drawing  him  into  the  world  of 
her  literary  and  artistic  friends,  includ- 
ing George  S.  Kaufman, 
Robert  Sherwood,  Alex- 
ander Woollcott,  and 
Heywood  Broun.  Marie 
further  broadened  her 
husband  by  introduc- 
ing him  to  Impressionist 
and  Post-Impressionist 
art.  On  their  honey- 
moon, she  guided  his 
purchase  of  a  number 
of  paintings  in  Paris,  in- 
cluding van  Gogh's  su- 
perb still  life  White 
Roses.  With  his  back- 
ing, Marie  opened  an 
art  gallery  on  East  57th 
Street  in  Manhattan, 
where  she  gained  a  rep- 
utation over  a  decade 
and  a  half  as  a  serious 
dealer  with  an  instinct  for  new  talent. 

By  the  early  1930s,  Harriman  had 
turned  his  attention  to  politics.  His  men- 
tor was  his  older  sister  Mary  Rumsey, 
a  strong  woman  with  the  bluestock- 
ing's passion  for  the  downtrodden.  Af- 
ter founding  the  Junior  League,  an 
organization  for  young  debutantes  who 
wanted  to  perform  social  service,  she 
bolted  from  the  family's  traditional 
Republicanism  to  the  Democratic  Par- 
ty. In  1932  she  and  Averell  both  sup- 
ported Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the 
famous  "traitor  to  his  class."  Harriman's 
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The  famous  view 
of  the  Surrey  hills  from 
Lord  Beaverbrook's 
country  estate, 
Cherkley  Court,  left, 
a  regular  haunt 
of  Pamela's;  below, 
the  Dorchester  Hotel, 
known  as  the 
gilded  refuge  of 
the  rich,  was  home 
to  Pamela  and 
many  other  celebrities 
during  the  Blitz. 


At  the  wedding  of  Pamela's 
son,  Winston,  in  1964: 
from  left,  seated,  the  bride,  Minnie 
d'Erlanger,  Sir  Winston, 
the  23-year-old  groom,  and 
»     Winston's  half-sister,  Arabella 
<r*    Churchill,  daughter  of  Randolph; 
'*     standing.  Lady  Churchill, 
Pamela  (then  Mrs.  Leland 
Hayward),  the  groom's 
aunt  Mrs.  Christopher  Soames, 
and  Douglas  Wilson. 


reasons,  as  always,  were  practical  rather 
than  philosophical.  Since  1930,  Harri- 
man  and  his  brother  Roland  had  been 
partners  in  the  Wall  Street  investment 
house  Brown  Brothers  Harriman.  The 
Roosevelt  administration  had  pledged 
to  tighten  regulation  of  the  securities 
industry,  and  Harriman  wanted  a  voice 
in  the  new  order. 

Determined  to  find  a  niche  at  the 
top,  he  befriended  Roosevelt's  closest 
adviser,  Harry  Hopkins,  a  former  so- 
cial worker  from  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  In 
1941,  after  Congress  passed  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act  to  send  armaments  and 
supplies  to  the  Allies,  Roosevelt  named 
Hopkins  the  program's  administrator. 
At  Hopkins's  urging,  F.D.R.  appoint- 
ed Harriman  the  "expediter"  for  the 
program  in  London.  Hopkins  saw 
Harriman  as  the  perfect  go-between, 
a  dogged  problem  solver  whose  social 
prestige  and  business  contacts  in  En- 
gland would  carry  considerable  weight. 

hen  Averell  Har- 
riman arrived 
in  England  on 
March  15,  194k 
to  take  up  the 
first  important 
government 
post  of  his  ca- 
reer, he  was  49.  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander C.  R.  "Tommy"  Thompson, 
Winston  Churchill's  naval  aide,  was 
on  hand  to  greet  the  new  envoy,  and 
immediately  whisked  Harriman  off  to 
Chequers,  the  prime  minister's  country 
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house  in  Kent.  Pamela, 
only  days  away  from  her 
21st  birthday,  was  spend- 
ing that  weekend  nearby 
with  her  protector,  press 
lord  Max  Beaverbrook, 
at  Cherkley  Court,  his 
estate  in  Surrey. 
From  the  moment 
Pamela  married  Randolph  Churchill, 
Beaverbrook  regularly  invited  them  to 
stay  at  his  London  home  and  at 
Cherkley.  Born  in  Canada  as  William 
Maxwell  Aitken,  Beaverbrook  was  the 
son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister  from  a 
family  of  tenant  farmers.  Beaverbrook 
made  money  first  in  the  Canadian  fi- 
nancial markets,  then  immigrated  to  En- 
gland, where  he  won  a  seat  in  Parliament 
and  made  millions  in  the  early  years 
of  the  century  from  business  interests, 
including  his  mass-market  newspapers, 
the  Daily  Express  and  The  Evening 
Standard.  When  he  was  given  a  peer- 
age in  1916,  Rudyard  Kipling  designed 
his  coat  of  arms.  Beaverbrook  auda- 
ciously used  his  newspapers  as  instru- 
ments of  political  influence;  he  be- 
friended Winston  Churchill  and  became 
one  of  his  closest  advisers. 

The  source  of  Beaverbrook's  mag- 
netism was  his  intensity  and  high  en- 
ergy. He  had  a  formidable  memory, 
and  he  was  a  mesmerizing  storyteller. 
"Of  course,  at  heart  I'm  just  an  old 
concierge,"  he  once  told  Randolph 
Churchill.  Night  after  night  he  gath- 
ered the  socially  prominent  and  po- 
litically influential  in  his  dining  room 
to  pick  their  brains,  trade  gossip, 
and  instigate  arguments.  While  not 
an  active  participant,  Winston  Chur- 
chill's daughter-in-law  became  an 
important  new  member  of  the  audi- 
ence, even  when  Randolph  was  away. 
The  regular  entourage  included 
Churchill's  aide  Brendan  Bracken; 
Beaverbrook's  pretty  blue-eyed  mis- 
tress, Jean  Norton,  the  mother  of  debu- 
tante Sarah  Norton;  and  court  jester 


Valentine  Castlerosse.  There  was  a. 
changing  cast  of  Beaverbrook's  re-! 
porters  and  editors,  and  visitors  suchj 
as  the  American  photographer  Mar- 
garet Bourke-White. 

It  was  at  Chequers,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, that  Harriman  and  Pamela  hadi 
their  first  encounter,  at  a  luncheon  om 
March  29,  during  which  Churchill  don>' 
inated  the  conversation  with  an  account 
of  past  invasions  of  Russia.  "I  firsti 
met  Pam  at  Chequers,"  Harriman  toldi 
an  interviewer  in  1982.  "I  saw  a  lot 
of  Churchill,  and  she  was  there  ona 
weekend."  A  longtime  friend  heard, 
the  same  story  from  Pamela:  "She  sat 
across  the  table  from  him,  and  sha 
was  bowled  over."  Harriman  was  takn 
en  with  Pamela  as  well.  Following  ths 
birth  of  her  son,  she  had  lost  weight 
and  become  a  beauty. 

Harriman  and  Pamela  probably  be-iii 
came  lovers  on  the  night  of  Wednesn 
day,  April  16,  when  Harriman  attended 
a  dinner  at  the  Dorchester  in  honor 
of  Fred  Astaire's  sister,  Adele,  thi 
dancer  from  Omaha  who  married  Lord 
Charles  Cavendish,  brother  of  the  10th 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  That  night,  45(| 
bombers  attacked  London  in  one  0| 
the  heaviest  raids  of  the  war;  the  diri 
of  exploding  bombs  and  anti-aircraft 
fire  lasted  until  five  a.m.  For  a  whilel 
the  guests  at  the  Cavendish  dinner 
watched  the  spectacle  from  a  room  on 
the  eighth  floor.  When  a  bomb  exploded 
nearby,  they  descended  to  the  relativ 
safety  of  Harriman's  room  on  thi 
third  floor  before  the  party  broke  up.| 

Pamela  was  in  the  Dorchester  thaM 
night,  and  according  to  one  of  he: 
friends  from  those  days,  she  ended  up 
in  Harriman's  bed.  "A  big  bombing  raid 
is  a  very  good  way  to  get  into  bed 
with  somebody,"  said  Pamela's  friend 
"It  is  a  known  fact,  and  that  is  how 
it  started."  Writing  to  "darling"  Marie 
the  next  morning,  Harriman  noted.*. 
"Needless  to  say,  my  sleep  was  inter: 
mittent.  Guns  were  going  all  the  time 
and  airplanes  overhead."  That  morn- 
ing Pamela  and  Harriman  were  up 
early.  Their  arms  linked,  they  walked 
through  the  Horse  Guards  Parade,  hi 
specting  the  extensive  damage.  They 
were  spotted  by  John  Colville,  Chur< 
chill's  private  secretary,  who  kept  hi!' 
suspicions  to  himself. 

Throughout  his  life  Harriman  wat 
reticent  about  his  early  fling  witt 
Pamela.  Clearly  he  was  drawn  to  glarni 


Pamelas  divorce  from  Randolph 
was  filed  in  1945.  Neither  party  raised 
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orous  women,  and  that  he  chose  some- 
one nearly  30  years  younger  is  un- 
surprising. Just  before  leaving  for 
England,  he  had  had  a  fleeting  affair 
with  Vera  Zorina,  the  beautiful  23- 
year-old  dancer  then  married  to  chore- 
ographer George  Balanchine. 

What  did  Pamela  see  in  Harriman? 
Her  memory  of  him  as  "absolutely 
marvelous,  with  his  raven-black  hair 
.  .  .  very  athletic,  very  tan,  very  healthy," 
is  somewhat  at  odds  with  the  recollec- 
tions of  others.  Clearly  middle-aged,  he 
was  a  tall  man  with  a  slight  stoop  that 
lent  a  touch  of  patrician  dignity.  "When 
he's  working,"  diplomat  George  Ken- 
nan  observed,  "he  behaves  as  though 
his  body  were  just  something  that  trails 
around  with  him."  His  rumpled  suits 
hung  loosely  on  his  lean  frame,  a  re- 
flection of  what  Kennan  called  "that 
curious  contempt  for  elegance  that  only 
the  wealthy  can  normally  afford."  Har- 
riman's  natural  expression  had  the 
somber  set  of  perpetual  dyspepsia.  Yet 
his  wide  smile  had  a  little  boy's  dazzle 
made  doubly  ingratiating  because  it 
was  so  unexpected. 

Pamela  later  professed  not  to  have 
known  about  his  wealth  or  family 
background  when  they  met— despite  the 
front-page  story  in  the  London  Times 
announcing  the  appointment  of  "the 
New  York  financier."  What  she  did 
know— and  what  attracted  her  most- 
was  that  Averell  Harriman  was  the  most 
important  American  in  London. 

At  first,  Harriman  and 
Pamela  took  pains  to 
keep  their  affair  se- 
cret. They  maintained 
separate  residehces  at 
the  Dorchester,  con- 
fining themselves  to 
late-night  rendezvous. 
They  saw  each  other  at  Chequers,  at 
Cherkley  (where  Beaverbrook  was 
generously  putting  up  Baby  Winston 
and  his  nanny),  and  at  Beaverbrook's 
London  home,  Stornoway  House, 
which  had  been  transformed  into  the 
Ministry  of  Aircraft  Production. 

One  wellborn  woman  who  was  a 
confidante  of  Beaverbrook's  was  "in- 
trigued" by  Pamela  and  Harriman  when 
they  dined  with  the  press  lord  in  the 
early  days  of  their  affair.  "She  was 


extremely  interested  in  Averell,"  said 
Beaverbrook's  confidante,  "and  he 
basked  in  the  attention  she  gave  him." 

The  arrival  of  Harriman's  daughter 
Kathleen  on  May  16,  1941,  gave  the 
lovers  convenient  camouflage.  At  23, 
Kathleen  was  just  two  years  older 
than  Pamela,  who  shrewdly  embraced 
her  as  a  friend.  A  graduate  of  the  ex- 
clusive Foxcroft  School  and  Benning- 
ton College,  Kathleen  was  a  stylishly 
pretty  brunette,  with  her  father's  strong 
jaw  and  direct  manner.  She  was  out- 
going and  athletic— like  Pamela,  she 
had  grown  up  on  horseback— and  she 
brimmed  with  confidence.  Since  her 
college  graduation  in  1940,  she  had 
been  working  for  Harriman's  public- 
relations  specialist,  Steve  Hannagan. 
Kathleen  was  "desperate"  to  see  ac- 
tion in  London,  so  with  Hannagan's 
help  she  got  a  job  with  Hearst's  In- 
ternational News  Service  (I.N.S.). 
Laden  with  scarce  items  such  as  ny- 
lon stockings,  Guerlain  lipsticks,  and 
a  dozen  packs  of  Stim-u-dents,  which 
Averell  had  requested  for  a  "friend," 
Kathleen  headed  for  England. 

Less  than  a  week  earlier,  London 
had  been  devastated  by  another  air  at- 
tack. Thousands  of  fires  had  burned  for 
three  days  after  the  raids  on  the  night 
of  May  10,  when  1,400  civilians  died 
and  5,000  houses  were  destroyed.  Bombs 
gutted  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
Big  Ben  was  silenced  by  a  direct  hit. 

Two  days  after  Kathleen's  arrival, 
she  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  party 
organized  by  Pamela  in  one  of  the 
Dorchester's  dining  rooms.  It  was  a  live- 
ly crowd  of  young  aristocrats,  and  af- 
terward everyone  scrambled  through  the 
darkness  to  dance  at  the  fashionable 
Four  Hundred  club.  At  a  time  in  her 
life  when  Pamela  had  few  women 
friends,  she  and  Kathleen  developed 
an  easy  camaraderie.  They  were  young 
women  of  different  character,  but  they 
were  of  the  same  class  and  background. 
Kathleen  was  genuinely  taken  with 
Pamela,  whose  photograph  she  had  seen 
months  earlier  on  the  cover  of  Life.  In 
a  letter  to  her  sister,  Mary,  she  called 
Pamela  "one  of  the  wisest  young  girls 
I've  ever  met."  Kathleen  was  impressed 
with  Pamela's  savvy  and  understand- 
ing of  British  politics.  Pamela  had 
plenty  of  ideas  and  contacts  that  she 


was  ready  to  share  with  Kathleen,  a  cub  1 
reporter  eager  for  sources  and  storiesJi 

In  Kathleen,  Pamela  found  the  ap-,|t! 
preciation  that  eluded  her  among  her| 
English    contemporaries.    Kathleen;: 
opened  the  door  to  a  crowd  of  eleven. 
American  journalists,  including  Charles  . 
Collingwood  and  Edward  R.  Murrow 
of  CBS  and  William  Walton  of  Time--' 
Life.  All  were  dazzled  by  the  prime 
minister's  daughter-in-law.  "Pamela  was 
ravishing  .  .  .  with  skin  so  pure  yowl 
could  see  right  through  it,"  Walton 
recalled  50  years  later. 

Pamela's  friendship  with  Kathleen 
pulled  her  into  Harriman's  life  on  al 
more  intimate  basis.  Since  Pamela  and  J 
Kathleen  were  such  friends,  it  seemecr|H 
only  natural  that  Pamela  should  joim;L 
the  Harrimans  that  June  when  they  •] 
moved  to  a  spacious  new  Dorchester 'I 
suite  overlooking  Hyde  Park,  with  twe  ; 
sitting  rooms,  and  a  bedroom  each  foi 
Kathleen,  Pamela,  and  Harriman.  Anc 
when  Harriman  offered  to  rent  tho 
two  girls  a  country  house  for  the  weekV; 
ends,  how  could  Pamela  refuse? 

At  about  that  time,  the  peculiar  nan 
ture  of  their  three-way  friendship  be*' 
came  clear  to  Kathleen,  who  had  beer. : 
fully  aware  of  her  father's  history  o:ofb; 
extramarital  affairs.  If  Kathleen  waav:; 
surprised  that  her  friend  and  contemn,- 
porary  was  sleeping  with  her  fathenjla 
she  never  showed  it.  Nor  did  she  dismi 
cuss  the  matter  with  either  of  therm):: 
It  was  an  instance,  Pamela  later  tokflli 
Harriman's  biographer,  of  "she  know.^ 
and  I  know  that  she  knows,  and  I  know 
that  she  knows  that  I  know." 

When   Pamela  and  Harriman  bexl: 
came  lovers,  her  husband  had  been  awaw!. 
for  less  than  three  months,  and  her  chili 
was  only  six  months  old.  Yet  Pamek 
had  fulfilled  her  obligation  by  provid 
ing  a  male  heir,  and  according  to  higk •> 
society's  self-indulgent  code,  she  wa 
free  to  take  her  pleasure  where  she  couhl 
find  it.  She  was  expected  only  to  H 
circumspect  and  to  keep  up  appeal 
ances,  particularly  since  she  was  tin 
daughter-in-law  of  the  prime  minister 

Kathleen's  detached  view  of  her  fa 
ther's  amorous  pursuits  was  true  to  thei 
relationship.  Both  before  and  after  hi 
divorce  from  Kathleen's  mother,  Hai 
riman  had  been  a  distant  figure.  Shi 
and  her  sister,  Mary,  had  lived  wit)' 


Harriman  gave  Pamela  a  yearly  allowance.  "A 
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kitty  while  Harriman  and  his  new 
/ife,  Marie,  traveled  the  world.  When 
deir  mother  died  in  1936,  Kathleen  and 
Aary  were  already  away  at  school.  As 
consequence,  Kathleen  seemed  more 
ompanion  than  daughter;  she  even 
ailed  her  father  Ave. 

By  1941,  Marie  and  Ave- 
rell  Harriman  were  less 
intimate.  "I  don't  think 
she  pictured  that  Ave 
would  have  other  wom- 
en," Marie's  daughter, 
Nancy  Lutz,  explained. 
"But  the  problem  was 
hat  their  sex  life  wasn't  successful. 
Tierefore,  she  didn't  blame  him  for 
aving  affairs,  although  everything 
hould  be  kept  quiet  and  decent.  To 
/lummy,  it  was  all  right  if  he  just 
lept  with  someone,  but  if  he  got  in- 
olved  and  threatened  her,  it  was  not 
omething  she  wanted." 

While  Harriman  had  other  women, 
is  wife  had  been  carrying  on  with 
iddy  Duchin,  the  society  musician 
/hose  late  wife,  Marjorie,  had  been 
/larie's  best  friend.  Since  Marjorie's 
leath  in  1937,  Averell  and  Marie  had 
ieen  surrogate  parents  to  Duchin's  son, 
•eter,  taking  the  boy  into  the  Harri- 
dan household  at  Arden  while  the  band- 
;ader  was  on  the  road.  Eddy  Duchin 
/as  a  frequent  visitor  at  Arden,  and 
.e  escorted  Marie  to  her  favorite  New 
'ork  haunts.  "She  loved  Eddy,"  said 
■Jancy  Lutz.  "They  had  a  hell  of  a  lot 
I  fun  together."  According  to  William 
'aley's  first  wife,  Dorothy,  a  close  friend 
f  the  Harrimans',  Averell  "knew  about 
(4arie  and  Eddy,  and  it  gave  him  a  li- 
lense  which  he  liberally  used." 
I  Many  friends  felt  that  Marie  had 
itayed  in  New  York  because  of  Eddy 
puchin.  That  may  have  been  the  case, 
lut  she  also  had  medical  reasons.  Her 
ision  had  been  failing  for  more  than 
decade  as  a  result  of  glaucoma,  and 
e  had  eye  surgery  shortly  before  Har- 
man  took  off  for  England. 
Although  their  marriage  had  its  dif- 
culties,  the  letters  across  the  Atlantic 
etween  Harriman  and  his  wife  re- 
lected  a  mutual  devotion  based  on 
abit  and  admiration.  Marie  kept  up 
newsy  patter  spiced  with  humor. 
We're  all  dying  to  know  who  the 


peeress  with  the  decayed  teeth  is  who's 
in  such  a  lather  about  her  tooth- 
picks. .  .  .  After  your  third  cable  about 
them  we  decided  the  situation  must  be 
critical,"  Marie  replied  to  her  husband's 
repeated  requests  for  Stim-u-dents. 
Yet  given  Harriman's  level  of  self-in- 
volvement, it  was  easy  to  see  how  he 
could  compartmentalize  his  life— with 
Marie  in  one  box  and  Pamela  in  an- 
other. In  letters  to  Marie,  his  refer- 
ences to  Pamela  were  notably  breezy, 
and  usually  in  connection  with  his 
daughter.  "[Kathleen]  has  teamed  up 
with  Pamela  Churchill,  the  red-headed 
22-year-old  wife  of  your  friend!!  Ran- 
dolph," he  wrote  in  early  June,  de- 
scribing their  plans  to  share  quarters 
in  the  country  and  the  city.  "They  are 
both  so  excited  about  it  that  my  de- 
parture was  quite  unimportant." 

With  Harriman,  work  always  came 
before  romance,  and  events  in  the 
spring  of  1941  brought  new  urgency 
to  his  governmental  duties.  German 
armies  rolled  over  Yugoslavia,  Greece, 
and  Crete,  while  the  incessant  bom- 
bardment of  English  cities  and  ports 
dangerously  diminished  food  supplies. 
It  wasn't  until  the  end  of  May  that 
the  first  Lend-Lease  shipments  ar- 
rived, including  canned  goods,  cheese, 
dried  milk,  powdered  eggs,  and  flour. 
Throughout  this  period,  Harriman 
worked  prodigiously  long  days. 

Kathleen  was  also  busy,  turning  out 
stories  for  I.N.S.  Pamela  continued  to 
put  in  time  at  the  Ministry  of  Supply. 
She  also  periodically  visited  Preston, 
the  district  Randolph  represented  in 
Parliament,  listening  to  complaints  from 
constituents  and  making  speeches. 

Days  often  went  by  when  Pamela  and 
Harriman  didn't  catch  a  glimpse  of  each 
other.  Harriman  was  away  from  En- 
gland for  long  stretches  of  time,  trav- 
eling to  the  United  States,  the  Middle 
East,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  negotiat- 
ing details  of  Lend-Lease  shipments  with 
political  and  military  leaders.  From  June 
1941  through  January  1942,  he  was  trav- 
eling for  about  six  months  and  in  En- 
gland for  just  under  two  months. 

Harriman  and  Pamela  showed  little 
intensity  when  they  were  together. 
"Certainly  Averell  was  not  the  demon- 
strative type,  and  Pamela  was  dis- 
creet," said  one  woman  who  observed 


them  frequently  during  the  war.  "You 
couldn't  say  when  you  saw  them,  'Oh, 
my  goodness,  they  are  madly  in  love 
with  each  other.'  They  were  discreet. 
They  acted  like  friends.  ...  It  was  an 
affair,  not  a  great  love  affair.  There  were 
too  many  other  things  going  on  in  his 
life."  Pamela  certainly  didn't  give  away 
much.  "I  saw  them  together  once  at 
Leeds,"  recalled  Lady  Mary  Dunn.  "One 
of  her  gifts  was  flirtatiousness  with 
everyone,  so  she  didn't  show  at  all 
with  anyone  she  was  involved  with.  It 
was  clever  protective  coloration." 

The  conduct  of  the  affair  was  very 
much  according  to  Harriman's  re- 
quirements. Pamela  knew  that  Harri- 
man hated  angry  scenes,  so  she  never 
complained.  She  had  learned  from  her 
relationship  with  Randolph  to  be  flex- 
ible with  temperamental  men.  "I  think 
she  put  herself  at  [Averell's]  disposal 
and  helped  him  a  great  deal,"  said  a 
longtime  friend  of  Pamela's.  "She  would 
find  out  things  for  him,  get  what  he 
wanted."  She  was  also  perfecting  her 
talent  for  the  sort  of  solace  she  gave 
her  father-in-law.  "Averell  did  want  to 
be  able  to  talk  about  what  interested 
him,"  said  one  friend  from  those  days. 
"She  was  very  good  company,  and  she 
was  interested  in  everything." 

By  Pamela's  own  account,  she  passed 
along  reports  of  their  conversations 
to  Beaverbrook  and  her  father-in-law. 
After  Beaverbrook  resigned  as  minis- 
ter of  aircraft  production  in  April 
1941,  Churchill  appointed  him  minis- 
ter of  supply,  in  charge  of  most  of 
Britain's  war  production.  Now  Beaver- 
brook's  work  was  directly  linked  to 
Harriman's,  and  he  needed  the  Amer- 
ican's help.  With  Lend-Lease,  Roosevelt 
was  providing  Britain  with  as  much 
as  he  could,  given  the  isolationist  op- 
position in  Congress.  But  Beaver- 
brook wanted  more  materiel,  and  he 
wanted  direct  American  involvement. 
"Beaverbrook  was  using  Pam,"  said  the 
wartime  journalist  Tex  McCrary.  "That 
was  how  Harriman  got  lured  to 
Cherkley  at  the  weekends." 

Quite  apart  from  Pamela,  Harri- 
man was  in  frequent  contact  with 
Beaverbrook  and  Churchill— to  a  de- 
gree no  other  American  could  claim. 
Not  only  did  he  have  a  natural  in- 
stinct to  push  himself  toward  power, 


Duldnt  marry  her,  but  wouldn't  give  her  up." 


but  also  he  was  fundamentally  on  the 
British  side  as  an  ardent  advocate  for 
American  intervention.  Yet  through 
Pamela's  relationship  with  Harriman, 
she  in  effect  became  a  back  channel 
of  information  to  the  British  leaders. 
Harriman  would  discuss  issues  in  of- 
ficial meetings  with  Beaverbrook  and 
Churchill,  and  later  Pamela  would  re- 
port to  them  what  her  lover  had  said 
in  private,  filling  in  details  and  nuances. 

Petersfield  Farm,  Harriman's  gift 
to  his  daughter  and  Pamela,  was  a 
400 -year-old  cottage  with  beamed 
ceilings.  Located  just  six  miles  from 
Beaverbrook's  country  house  in  Sur- 
rey, it  had  five  bedrooms,  two  bath- 
rooms, servants'  quarters,  a  rose 
garden,  a  pool  stocked  with  goldfish, 
and  a  lawn  level  enough  for  croquet, 
which  Harriman  enjoyed.  The  house 
came  with  two  servants  as  well  as  12 
chickens  and  a  goat.  There  was  even 
enough  room  for  Pamela  to  bring 
Baby  Winston  and  his  nanny  over  from 
Cherkley  and  install  them  in  one  of 
the  bedrooms. 

Pamela  readily  took  command  at  Pe- 
tersfield Farm.  She  had  her  father,  Lord 
Digby,  send  two  of  his  prize  ponies 
from  Dorset  and  kept  them  in  a  near- 
by field.  She  interceded  with  servants 
bristling  over  American  customs  such 
as  iced  tea  and  prevented  them  from 
quitting,  to  Kathleen's  great  relief.  As 
the  daughter-in-law  of  the  prime  min- 
ister, Pamela  was  able  to  obtain  extra 
eggs,  butter,  and  meat. 

Most  weekends,  Pamela,  Kathleen, 
and  Harriman  went  to  Beaverbrook's 
place  down  the  road.  Behind  the  house 
was  a  large  terrace  overlooking  the 
rolling  hills  of  Surrey,  a  view  that 
Robert  Bruce  Lockhart,  a  gossip  writer 
on  Beaverbrook's  Evening  Standard, 
called  "one  of  the  finest  of  the  South 
of  England."  Even  though  the  staff 
had  been  pared  down  from  40  to  15 
during  the  war,  Beaverbrook  offered 
his  guests  passable  food,  excellent 
wine,  and  new  films— usually  a  West- 
ern or  the  Marx  Brothers— in  his  pri- 
vate movie  theater. 

"The  Beaver,"  as  everyone  called 
him,  was  a  model  host.  Pamela  stud- 
ied his  social  stagecraft:  how  he  prod- 
ded each  guest,  how  he  enlivened 
conversations  with  gossipy  tidbits,  how 
he  extracted  information  when  he 
needed  it.  Without  her  domineering 
husband,  Pamela  felt  free  to  chime 
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in,  although  she  was  noted  neither 
for  the  originality  nor  for  the  felici- 
ty of  her  contributions.  "I  don't  re- 
member her  venturing  a  political 
opinion,"  said  Beaverbrook's  grand- 
daughter Lady  Jean  Campbell,  who 
as  a  teenager  observed  Pamela  fre- 
quently. "Pam  never  pontificated. 
She  had  a  sunniness,  an  optimistic 
attitude  toward  life." 

Pamela's  contemporaries  watched  her 
progress  with  ill-concealed  amazement. 
Now  that  she  had  the  ear  of  great 
men,  Pamela  high-hatted  the  old  debu- 
tante crowd,  who  not  only  took  of- 
fense but  also  refused  to  take  her 
seriously.  "[Artist  and  aristocrat]  Mi- 
chael Tree  was  very  funny  with  Pam 
during  dinner,"  Sarah  Norton  wrote  in 
her  diary.  "He  told  her  he  had  heard 
she  attended  all  Cabinet  meetings." 

he  deterioration  of  Pam- 
ela's marriage  didn't 
seem  to  bother  her.  Ran- 
dolph was  in  faraway 
Cairo,  working  as  press 
officer  at  the  British 
army's  general  head- 
quarters, protected  from 
combat  because  of  his  father's  posi- 
tion. He  chased  women,  gambled, 
drank  prodigiously,  and  insulted  his 
hosts  at  dinner,  parties  in  the  city's 
grand  houses  and  elegant  hotels.  At 
the  exclusive  Mohammed  Ali  Club 
and  Shepheard's  Hotel,  he  publicly  fon- 
dled his  Egyptian  girlfriends.  Randolph 
even  had  an  official  mistress,  Maud 
"Momo"  Marriott,  the  glamorous 
daughter  of  American  financier  Otto 
Kahn  and  wife  of  Colonel  John  Mar- 
riott of  the  Scots  Guards. 

In  June  1941,  Averell  Harriman 
went  on  a  fact-finding  mission  to  as- 


After  a  separation 
of  nearly  three 
decades,  Pamela 
Hayward  and 
Averell  Harriman 
met  at  a  dinner  at 
Katharine  Graham's 
in  Washington. 
Both  recently 
widowed,  they  were 
married  eight 
weeks  later,  right. 
Ethel  Kennedy, 
second  from  right, 
was  a  witness. 


sess  British  military  needs  in  the  Mid| 
die  East.  "I  hope  you  will  try  to  sea 
[him]  when  he  arrives,"  Winstoil 
Churchill  wrote  to  Randolph.  "I  hav< 
made  great  friends  with  him,  and  hav< 
the  greatest  regard  for  him.  He  doe* 
all  he  can  to  help  us."  Randolph  wa: 
nearly  as  impressed  as  Pamela  wa: 
with  Harriman.  They  spent  10  day:, 
together  touring  military  installation; 
while  Harriman  made  notes  on  all  trn 
shortages  he  found.  Randolph  wrotoi 
to  Pamela,  calling  Harriman  "absolutely 
charming.  ...  He  spoke  delightfull; 
about  you,  and  I  fear  that  I  have  a  se- 
rious rival."  To  his  father,  Randolpr 
pronounced  Harriman  "my  favourite 
American,"  and  commented  on  hit 
"extraordinary  maturity  of  judgi 
ment.  ...  I  think  he  is  the  most  obi 
jective  and  shrewd  of  all  those  whci 
are  around  you."  Harriman  transmit! 
ted  his  own  reaction  in  a  telegram  td 
Pamela,  telling  her  that  he  founo 
Randolph  to  be  a  delightful  compan 
ion:  "Beginning  to  understand  youi 
weakness  for  him." 

If  Harriman  intended  a  mildly  sail 
donic  undertone,  he  had  good  reason 
One  evening  during  his  visit,  Randolpl 
had  organized  a  dinner  party  unde 
the  stars  on  a  dhow  that  ferried  then 
up  the  Nile.  Randolph  drank  too  mucl 
and  did  something  he  afterward  calle« 
"unforgivable."  He  boasted  to  Harrimai 
that  he  was  having  an  affair  witl 
Momo  Marriott.  "I  had  no  idea  wha 
was  going  on  in  London,"  Randolph 
told  his  son  many  years  later.  It  wa 
all  Harriman  needed  to  hear.  If  bl 
harbored  any  guilt  about  his  liaison  witl 
Pamela,  Randolph's  behavior  put  hi 
own  in  a  more  justifiable  light.  Witli 
everyone  straying— Marie 


c  wife  ot  Averell  I  larriman, 
hi  had  the  last  laugh. 
ose  to  he  one  of  the 
lis  dames  ol  Washington  in 
kinocratie  Party, 
;i  political-action  committee 
(1  alter  her:  PamPAC. 
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and  Duchin  in  New  York,  Randolph 
in  Cairo,  Pamela  and  Harriman  in 
London— no  one  was  in  a  position  to 
judge  anyone  else. 

As  the  war  neared  the  end  of  its  sec- 
ond year,  Harriman  was  increasing- 
ly preoccupied  by  his  newest  task,  which 
was  to  send  supplies  to  Moscow.  In  late 
September  he  went  there  with  Beaver- 
brook  to  make  arrangements  with  Stalin. 
"I  thought  I'd  scream  if  I  heard  the 
word  'tanks'  or  'Russia'  mentioned 
again,"  Kathleen  wrote  in  an  account  of 
a  dinner  she  attended  with  Harriman, 
Pamela,  and  Beaverbrook  before  the 
Russian  trip. 

The  Moscow  mission  was  a  success, 
and  Harriman  could  pause  only  a  short 
while  in  England  before  flying  to  Wash- 
ington to  brief  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins. 
He  and  Pamela  stole  some  time  together 
in  the  country,  enough  for  him  to  fill  her 
in  on  the  trip.  Such  intelligence  was  of 
more  than  passing  interest.  Her  job  at  the 
Ministry  of  Supply  had  taken  her  into,  as 
she  reported  to  Harry  Hopkins,  "doing 
propaganda  for  the  States,"  sending  dis- 
patches to  Britain's  minister  of  informa- 
tion in  America,  Sir  Gerald  Campbell,  in 
an  effort  to  drum  up  popular  support  for 
the  war  effort. 

Back  in  Cairo,  Randolph  still  knew 
nothing  of  Pamela  and  Harriman's  affair. 
In  January  1942,  Randolph  returned  to 
London  for  the  first  time  in  nearly  a  year. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  airport,  Pamela 
put  on  an  impressive  performance,  run- 
ning to  her  husband  and  flinging  her 
arms  around  his  neck.  No  sooner  had  she 
and  Randolph  settled  into  their  room  at 
the  Dorchester  than  she  shot  off  a 
telegram  to  Harriman,  who  had  gone  to 
New  York  in  mid-December  for  a  vaca- 
tion with  Marie.  Sent  in  care  of  the  State 
Department  Pamela  didn't  write  to  Har- 
riman at  home  her  wire  coyly  an- 
nounced that  she,  Randolph,  and  Kath- 
leen made  "a  happy  trio." 

Expecting  to  stay  in  London  just  10 
days,  Randolph  traded  transatlantic  tele- 
grams with  Harriman  bemoaning  their  in- 
ability to  connect.  "Here's  hoping  I  will 
arrive  in  time,"  Harriman  wrote,  and 
then,  when  it  appeared  he  might  not: 
"Bitterly  disappointed  not  being  London 
while  you  are  there.  Lots  of  things  want- 
ed to  talk  out  with  you."  But  Randolph 
ended  up  staying  considerably  longer 
than  anticipated. 

Harriman  returned  to  London  in  early 
February,  his  bags  overflowing  with 
scarce  goodies:  a  hat,  blouse,  and  black 
skirt  for  Kathleen,  gold  "V"  charms  for 
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Kathleen  and  Pamela,  and  a  supply  of 
nylon  stockings,  underwear,  bobby  pins, 
hairnets,  and  perfume.  On  his  first  night 
home,  after  various  briefings  and  a  late 
dinner  with  Beaverbrook  and  Kathleen, 
Harriman  was  greeted  at  the  Dorchester 
by  Randolph  in  his  pajamas.  They 
talked,  Kathleen  reported  to  her  step- 
mother and  sister,  about  "the  Averell- 
Randolph  axis." 

Such  jocularity  could  never  have  exist- 
ed had  Randolph  understood  the  real 
circumstances  of  the  "Averell-Randolph 
axis."  For  the  remainder  of  his  stay,  he 
and  Harriman  continued  their  amicable 
relationship.  During  a  weekend  at  Che- 
quers, Kathleen  and  her  father  joined 
Randolph  and  Pamela  in  their  room  for 
Sunday  breakfast.  Harriman  and  Ran- 
dolph dined  at  Cherkley  with  Beaver- 
brook, lunched  together  in  London,  and 
one  evening  formed  a  threesome  with 
Pamela  for  dinner— apparently  the  first 
and  only  such  occasion.  Throughout, 
Pamela  and  Harriman  carried  off  their 
charade  with  aplomb. 

Near  the  end  of  Randolph's  second 
month  at  home,  strains  began  to  show  be- 
tween him  and  Pamela.  At  Beaverbrook's 
Sunday  dinners  at  Cherkley,  Randolph 
drank  heavily  and  made  a  spectacle  of 
himself.  Behind  closed  doors,  Randolph 
and  Pamela  had  been  quarreling  con- 
stantly. "We  both  realized  we'd  made 
a  mistake."  Pamela  later  explained.  "It 
was  difficult  being  married  and  not  being 
married." 

At  other  times,  Pamela  and  Randolph 
squabbled  over  his  animosity  toward  his 
mother,  whose  closeness  to  his  father  he 
begrudged.  As  usual,  money  troubles 
were  a  recurring  theme.  But,  mostly,  Ran- 
dolph took  exception  to  the  way  Pamela 
was  running  her  life.  He  particularly  ob- 
jected that  she  lived  in  London  while 
Baby  Winston  remained  in  the  country 
with  his  nanny. 

Clementine  Churchill  tried  to  inter- 
vene, but  her  tendency  to  sympathize 
more  with  Pamela  than  with  her  own  son 
drove  the  wedge  even  deeper.  Randolph 
found  diversion  at  the  bar  at  White's,  and 
Pamela  continued  to  spend  numerous 
evenings  and  weekends  in  the  company 
of  the  Harrimans.  When  Randolph  finally 
left  in  late  March,  he  did  so  with  a  flour- 
ish. He  had  volunteered  for  the  Special 
Air  Service,  a  parachute  commando 
group  being  organized  by  an  old  friend, 
David  Stirling. 

The  Harrimans  moved  out  of  the 
Dorchester  into  an  apartment  in  early 
April  1942,  taking  Pamela  with  them. 
Their  new  lodgings  were  located  at   3 


Grosvenor  Square,  adjacent  to  the  Amer 
ican  Embassy.  The  first  two  floors  of  th< 
town  house  contained  embassy  offices 
and  the  upper  floors  were  divided  ink 
apartments  for  embassy  staff,  including 
the  American  ambassador,  Gil  Winant 
who  lived  next  door  to  Averell,  Kathleen 
and  Pamela.  The  Harrimans  had  a  spa 
cious  and  sunny  layout  on  the  third  floor 
with  a  living  room,  small  dining  room 
kitchen,  two  large  bedrooms,  and  on< 
smaller  one.  (As  in  the  Dorchester,  Harri 
man,  Pamela,  and  Kathleen  kept  separati 
bedrooms.) 

Pamela  did  her  best  to  maintain  an  il 
lusion  of  innocence  when  she  moved  t< 
Grosvenor  Square  with  the  Harrimans 
Yet  in  making  an  apparently  temporar; 
arrangement  permanent,  Pamela  am 
Harriman  blew  their  cover.  Harrimai 
was  never  directly  called  to  account  fo 
his  womanizing.  Along  with  so  mam 
upper-class  men  of  his  generation,  h 
was  expected  to  have  high  standards  i: 
public  life,  but  his  personal  affairs  wen 
his  business.  The  blame  fell  on  Pamela^ 
notwithstanding  Marie's  own  well 
known  romance  with  Eddy  Duchin 
Harriman  benefited  from  the  prevailinu 
double  standard,  and  Marie  was  to» 
well  liked  to  be  judged  harshly  by  soccj 
ety.  That  left  Pamela,  an  unpopula 
figure  to  begin  with,  whose  attentive 
ness  to  Harriman  was  perceived  as  gold 
digging. 

One  person  who  braced  Harrima 
about  the  affair  was  Adele  Astaire  Caver 
dish.  One  weekend,  she  invited  Harrimaj 
for  a  visit  to  her  home,  Lismore  Castle  i 
Ireland.  "I'd  like  to  bring  a  girl,  Pame. 
Churchill,"  Harriman  said.  Well  aware  ( 
Pamela's  history.  Lady  Cavendish  reton 
ed,  "Marie  is  my  friend,  and  I  am  not  ga 
ing  to  have  goddamn  Pamela  Churchill  1 
my  house.  If  you  want  to  come,  you  ca 
come.  But  don't  bring  her." 

America's    entry    into    the    war    hz 
changed  the  character  and  tempo 
London  life.  By  the  summer  of  1942,  ti 
city  was  flooded  with  American  soldier 
and  the  atmosphere  was  electric. 

Pamela  had  left  her  job  at  the  Mi 
istry  of  Supply  to  join  Britain's  organiz 
tion  of  more  than  a  million  housewive 
the  Women's  Voluntary  Services.  Wee 
ing  a  green  uniform,  with  her  curly  n 
hair  slightly  disheveled,  she  bustled  abo 
London,  clutching  her  crocodile  brit 
case.  Pamela  served  as  a  guide  for  vis 
ing  American  dignitaries,  making  herst 
indispensable  to  the  men  who  mattere 
"She  was  the  girl  you  called  if  you  wai 
ed  anything,"  said  William  Walton.  ' 
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"lat,  theater  tickets,  cars,  restaurants.  She 
ilways  had  that  extraordinary  command 
"or  detail." 

While  Pamela  was  busy  establishing 
ler  place  in  Anglo-American  relations, 
Randolph  was  failing  to  find  a  heroic 
■ole  for  himself  in  the  Middle  East.  In 
ate  May  1942,  he  joined  David  Stirling 
"or  his  first  raid,  several  hundred  miles 
jehind  German  lines.  On  their  way 
lome  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo,  their 
;ar  collided  with  an  army  truck  and 
werturned,  killing  one  man  and  injur- 
ng  three  others.  Randolph  suffered  a 
:rushed  vertebra. 

It  was  during  his  convalescence  that 
Randolph  learned  the  truth  about  Pam- 
:1a  and  Harriman.  At  first  it  came  in 
nippets  of  gossip  from  the  bar  at 
White's.  But  when  his  brother-in-law 
Duncan  Sandys  confirmed  the 
tories,  Randolph  was  furious. 
'He  was  not  jealous."  explained 
he  Churchill-family  chronicler 
ohn  Pearson.  "But  he  was  an- 
;ry  that  Harriman  had  taken 
idvantage  of  his  friendship  af- 
er  being  recommended  by  his 
ather." 

Randolph  was  due  to  go  to 
England  to  get  further  treat- 
nent  for  his  back.  He  went  first 
o  New  York,  where  he  gave  a 
>ress  conference.  His  mood  was 
bullient  as  he  fielded  questions 
bout  the  Middle  East.  At  3 
jrosvenor  Square,  the  occu- 
lants  underwent  what  Kathleen 
ailed  "a  rapid  shift  around"  as 
Randolph's  sister  Sarah  Churchill  tem- 
lorarily  moved  into  Pamela's  room  in  the 
larriman  apartment  and  lent  Pamela  her 
partment  in  another  building  to  share 
/ith  Randolph.  But  when  he  arrived  in 
.ondon  late  in  July,  he  was  no  longer  the 
ironzed  figure  who  had  greeted  his  wife 
he  previous  January.  Pamela,  wrote 
lobert  Bruce  Lockhart,  "can  no  longer 
iear  the  sight  of  Randolph,  who  .  .  .  re- 
plied her  with  his  spotted  face  and  gross 
igure."  Nor  did  it  help  that  Randolph 
/as  mocked  by  American  soldiers  as 
Mr  Pam."  Profoundly  irritated  by  Pam- 
la's  celebrity,  hating  his  role  as  cuckold- 
|d  husband,  Randolph  went  on  the 
karpath.  His  fights  with  Pamela  burst 
pto  the  open.  "It  became  obvious  that 
the  marriage]  was  over,"  said  one  friend 
f  the  couple.  "She  hates  him  so  much 
le  can't  be  in  a  room  with  him,"  Evelyn 
v'augh  wrote  in  his  diary  that  August. 

Harriman  was  away  for  several  extend- 
d  trips  during  Randolph's  home  leave. 
ven  so,  the  two  men  found  the  time  to 
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have  lunch  together  twice.  That  they  could 
meet  at  all  may  indicate  the  emotional  de- 
tachment in  both  men.  Whatever  their  per- 
sonal feelings,  they  were  capable  of  confin- 
ing their  discussion  to  wartime  matters. 

Although  many  people  eagerly  as- 
signed Pamela  the  blame  for  her  relation- 
ship with  Harriman,  she  earned  consider- 
able sympathy  in  her  breakup  with  Ran- 
dolph. Randolph  was  furious  that  no  one 
seemed  to  recognize  his  side.  He  had 
bruising  quarrels  with  his  parents,  who 
saw  Pamela  as  the  aggrieved  party  and 
had  even  begun  supporting  her  with  a 
tax-free  income  of  £500  a  year.  Winston 
Churchill  continued  to  regard  Pamela  as 
"a  great  treasure  and  blessing  to  us  all." 

Did  the  Churchills  simply  avert  their 
eyes  from  Pamela's  affair  with  Harriman? 
As  the  son  of  the  notoriously  promiscu- 


uJock  knew  he 

shared  Pam,  but  that 

all  he  needed 

to  do  was  call  and 

she'd  be  there. 


those  circumstances,  Randolph  told  his 
parents  they  were  hypocrites  for  siding 
with  Pamela  against  him. 
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ous  Jennie  Jerome,  Churchill  was  hardly 
an  innocent  in  such  matters.  The  prime 
minister  also  needed  Harriman  as  a  strong 
advocate  for  Britain— he  even  gave  him 
the  rank  of  minister  in  the  British  govern- 
ment—and Harriman  went  out  of  his  way 
to  curry  Churchill's  favor. 

Pamela  detected  that  Churchill  fully  un- 
derstood. "I  know  Churchill  put  Harriman 
in  her  way  so  they  would  go  to  bed  ...  so 
she  could  find  things  out  and  tell  him," 
said  a  man  who  knew  Pamela  intimately 
after  the  war.  "I  am  as  convinced  of  that 
as  of  anything.  It  was  done  in  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries  by  kings.  .  .  .  Why  not  Win- 
ston Churchill?  He  was  ruthless.  .  .  .  She 
was  living  openly  in  the  flat  with  Harri- 
man. Of  course  Winston  knew." 

Randolph  had  the  same  view,  and 
charged  his  parents  as  co-conspirators. 
He  told  his  father's  secretary,  John 
Colville,  that  they  "had  condoned  adul- 
tery beneath  their  own  roof"  and  had 
suppressed  their  concerns  only  because  of 
Harriman's  importance  to  Britain.  Under 


ith  all  the  public  squabbling  and 
gossip,  it  was  inevitable  that  Marie 
would  hear  about  her  husband  and 
Pamela.  When  Harriman  was  home  for 
two  weeks  in  September  1942,  she  con- 
fronted him  at  last.  "She  hated  Pam 
Churchill,"  said  her  daughter,  Nancy  Lutz. 
"I  don't  know  how  she  found  out.  But  she 
told  me  she  said  to  Averell.  'If  you  want  a 
divorce,  I  will  give  you  one  so  you  can 
marry  Pam.'  He  said  he  didn't  want  to 
marry  her,  and  he  promised  to  stop  seeing 
her.  She  was  annoyed  by  Pamela  because 
it  was  public.  She  thought  it  had  no  digni- 
ty. She  was  of  course  having  a  big  affair 
with  Eddy  Duchin.  I  remember  one  day 
when  she  was  carrying  on  about 
Pam— 'How  dare  she,  it's  so  pub- 
lic'—I  said,  'What  about  you  and 
Eddy?'  She  said,  'That's  entirely 
different.'" 

Harriman  backed  off  be- 
cause the  last  thing  he  want- 
ed was  another  divorce.  An  af- 
fair with  the  prime  minister's 
daughter-in-law,  28  years  his  ju- 
nior, would  spark  banner  head- 
lines on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic. Marie  certainly  had  no 
intention  of  marrying  Duchin, 
either.  At  age  50,  Harriman 
had  a  bond  with  his  39-year- 
old  wife  that  he  found  difficult 
to  break.  While  he  was  away, 
she  had  lent  Arden  to  the  mili- 
tary and  closed  her  beloved  gallery.  She 
also  worked  long  hours  for  the  Ships 
Service  Committee,  which  organized 
entertainment  for  the  navy  and  raised 
money  for  shipboard  amenities. 

One  consequence  of  the  confrontation 
between  Marie  and  Averell  Harriman  was 
a  dent  in  the  relationship  between  Marie 
and  Kathleen.  "There  was  always  coolness 
between  Kathy  and  Mummy,"  Nancy 
Lutz  explained.  But  Marie  rose  above  her 
resentment  to  show  a  remarkable  magna- 
nimity. When  Harriman  went  to  New 
York  for  a  visit  later  that  fall,  she  sent  a 
big  cache  of  treasures  back  to  London 
with  him.  There  were  hats  with  green  and 
black  ostrich  feathers,  linen  handkerchiefs, 
lipsticks,  nightgowns,  bathrobes,  sweaters, 
and  even  baby  gifts  for  little  Winston. 
Pamela's  thank-you  note  to  "Mrs.  Harri- 
man" was  a  classic  in  saccharine  artifice, 
noting  that  she  and  Sarah  Churchill  had 
been  the  "envy  of  all"  when  they  wore 
their  feathered  hats  the  previous  evening. 
Despite  his  promise  to  Marie,  Harri- 
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man  continued  to  spend  evenings  with 
Pamela  in  London.  Most  of  the  time,  they 
were  with  Beaverbrook,  who  maintained  a 
friendship  with  both  Pamela  and  Marie, 
but  whose  primary  loyalty  was  to  Pamela. 
With  Pamela's  marriage  to  Randolph  be- 
yond repair,  Beaverbrook  consulted  with 
Harriman  on  his  financial  obligations— 
since  Randolph  had  nothing  to  offer  and 
his  parents  were  already  giving  Pamela 
£500  a  year.  "If  Randolph  had  cared. 
Max  would  have  been  more  upset,"  said  a 
close  friend  of  Beaverbrook's.  "He  felt  if 
she  could  find  a  rich  man  to  keep  her, 
Randolph  would  be  the  first  person  to 
cheer."  At  the  end  of  October.  Randolph 
moved  out  for  good. 

Pamela  went  to  see  her  father-in-law  in 
the  Cabinet  Room  to  tell  him  that  she 
and  Randolph  planned  to  divorce.  "He 
was  very  upset,"  she  recalled  years  later, 
"but  he  just  said,  'Now,  I  know  it  is  not 
any  good  for  you  both,  so  I  don't  want 
that  for  you,  and  you  have  my  permission 
to  go  forward  with  the  divorce.' " 

By  early  November  1942,  Randolph 
had  returned  to  his  unit,  Harriman  was 
visiting  Marie  in  New  York,  and  Pamela 
was  installed  in  a  luxurious  new  apart- 
ment at  49  Grosvenor  Square,  just 
around  the  corner  from  Harriman  and 
Kathleen's  lodgings. 

The  entire  tab  for  Pamela's  apart- 
ment—£652  a  year,  $25,000  at  today's 
values— was  secretly  picked  up  by  Harri- 
man. Under  terms  worked  out  between 
Harriman  and  Beaverbrook,  Harriman's 
bankers  would  deposit  funds  into  Beaver- 
brook's account  with  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada,  which  would  then  transfer  the 
money  to  another  Beaverbrook  account, 
at  the  Westminster  Bank  in  London. 
From  there,  Beaverbrook's  financial  sec- 
retary would  pay  the  quarterly  rental  for 
the  apartment. 

Pamela  was  quite  pleased  with  her 
new  life.  Randolph  was  gone  for  good; 
she  continued  her  friendship  with  Kath- 
leen; she  remained  involved  with  Harri- 
man, more  discreetly;  and  she  was  finan- 
cially secure.  In  addition  to  her  apart- 
ment, Harriman  gave  her  a  substantial 
yearly  allowance.  "Ave  couldn't  marry 
her,  but  he  wouldn't  give  her  up,"  said  a 
confidante  of  Beaverbrook's.  "So  Max 
organized  the  settlement— the  flat  on 
Grosvenor  Square  plus  £3,000  a  year." 
Despite  Harriman's  parsimonious  habits, 
he  had  always  been  generous  to  the 
women  in  his  life,  and  in  Pamela's  case 
he  felt  extra  pressure  to  do  well  by  her. 


At  age  22,  only  four  years  after  being 
dismissed  by  the  debutante  crowd  as  a  sil- 
ly "butterball."  Pamela  was  set  up  in 
style,  with  an  income,  including  the  rent 
subsidy,  of  more  than  $16,000  tax-free 
($156,000  today)  and  a  grand  apartment 
on  Grosvenor  Square.  She  had  once 
vowed  to  find  security  for  herself  and  lit- 
tle Winston,  and  she  seemed  well  on  her 
way  to  achieving  that  goal. 

Flat  11  at  49  Grosvenor  Square  had  a 
central  hallway  50  feet  long,  with  a 
study  on  the  right  and  a  formal  dining 
room  on  the  left.  The  drawing  room  had 
a  fireplace  and  three  windows  with  a 
view  of  the  Connaught  Hotel  and  the 
London  skyline.  There  was  a  master  bed- 
room and  dressing  room,  and  a  second 
bedroom  for  little  Winston,  who  moved 
in  with  his  nanny  a  few  weeks  after  his 
second  birthday. 

There  Pamela  surrounded  herself  with 
influential  men.  They  came  in  the  evening 
for  what  John  Colville  called  "marvellous- 
ly organized  dinners,"  served  by  her  but- 
ler, Sam  Hudson.  "We  were  really  sort  of 
puritanical  in  England  about  rationing," 
Colville  recalled.  "Unlike  Paris,  where 
there  was  a  great  black  market.  Every- 
body took  pride  in  sticking  pretty  closely 
to  rationing.  But  if  you  dined  with  Pam- 
ela, you  would  have  a  five-  or  six-course 
dinner,  8  or  10  guests,  and  foods  you 
didn't  ordinarily  see.  My  guess  is  that  all 
of  us  around  the  table  were  sort  of  smirk- 
ing and  saying  that  Averell  was  taking 
good  care  of  his  girlfriend." 

Generals  George  Marshall  and  Dwight 
Eisenhower  came,  along  with  prominent 
writers  such  as  Irwin  Shaw,  then  a  pri- 
vate in  the  army.  According  to  William 
Walton,  hard  calculation  often  lay  behind 
Pamela's  evenings  of  easy  sociability. 
"These  relationships  were  solid  politics," 
said  Walton.  "[The  Americans]  believed 
in  precision  bombing,  and  the  British  be- 
lieved in  area  bombing.  .  .  .  Winston 
used  Pamela  to  plant  these  ideas  on  the 
American  generals.  She  had  crucial  ac- 
cess at  the  pinnacle  of  strategic  com- 
mand. ...  I  was  reporting  on  the  top 
command  for  Time-Life,  so  I  knew  ex- 
actly what  all  of  these  generals  were 
thinking.  During  the  war,  the  generals 
would  take  the  correspondents  into  their 
confidence  because  they  knew  they  could 
trust  us,  so  Pam  and  I  would  trade  infor- 
mation constantly." 

Pamela's  assistance  to  Churchill  in  these 
matters  ensured  that  he  would  smile  on 
her  even  as  she  turned  out  his  son.  "We 
would  be  sitting  around  after  dinner,"  Wal- 
ton said,  "and  the  phone  would  ring  and 
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Pamela  would  come  and  say,  'I  have 
go.  He's  calling  me  now.'"  No  one  had 
ask  who  "he"  was,  as  she  proudly  trottt 
off  to  play  several  hours  of  bezique. 

While  Harriman  was  still  the  leadii 
man  in  her  life,  Pamela  had  a  series 
affairs  with  men  who  frequented  her  | 
Ion.  In  the  summer  of  1942,  John  H; 
"Jock"  Whitney  arrived  in  London  as 
captain  in  the  U.S.  Army.  He  and  r 
polo-playing   friend  Tommy   Hitchcot 
moved  into  a  large  apartment  on  Grq 
venor    Square.    Nearly   every    weekei 
they  threw  lively  parties  for  American  a 
fleers,  titled  Englishwomen,  and  she 
business  personalities.  Pamela  was  intn] 
duced    to    Whitney   by    Harriman    ai 
Kathleen.  (Jock  was  the  cousin  of  Mai 
Harriman's  first  husband.)  Soon  Pame 
became  a  regular  at  his  parties,  and 
frequently   turned   up   at   her   dinnei 
Whitney  had  an  even  bigger  bank  z. 
count  than  Harriman,  at  least  $200  m 
lion  by  some  estimates.  Tall,  athletic,  an 
handsome,  he  had  been  married  twicn 
the  second  time,  six  months  earlier, 
Betsey    Cushing    Roosevelt,    a    formi 
daughter-in-law  of  the  president.    Li 
Harriman,    Whitney    had    inherited 
enormous  fortune  and  spent  his  years  I 
ter  graduating  from  Yale  chasing  wonw 
and   playing   polo.    As   an   investor    ) 
Broadway  plays  and  films  such  as  God 
with  the  Wind,  he  was  prominent  in  N&> 
York's  cafe  society.  Before  marrying  Brf 
sey,  he  had  had  a  long  and  highly  publ 
cized  romance  with  Louise  Macy,  wk 
would  later  marry  Harry  Hopkins.  I( 
had  also  been  romantically  linked  w>; 
Tallulah  Bankhead,  Joan  Crawford,  am 
Paulette  Goddard. 

"Jock  did  sleep  with  Pam,"  said  T 
McCrary,  who  worked  and  socialized  w* 
Whitney  during  the  war.  "When  he  mo 
tioned  her  later,"  said  one  of  Whitne;. 
longtime  friends,  "it  was  with  amusemei:; 
never  regret  or  wistfulness." 

It  was  obvious  to  the  society  crowd  J, 
London  that  Pamela's  affairs  with  Hai  ■ 
man  and  Whitney  were  simultaneous.  Tlj 
Whitney-Harriman  relationship  was  ct,  , 
dial  enough  that,  in  a  letter  to  Marie,  HI 
riman  praised  Jock  for  being  hardworki 
and  earnest.  "Jock  knew  he  shared  Pan 
said  McCrary,  "but  he  knew  that  all  li 
needed  to  do  was  call  her  and  she  won  • 
be  there."  Their  affair  continued  urn 
early  1944,  when  Whitney  left  Lond 
for  North  Africa  and  Europe,  where 
spent  the  rest  of  the  war. 

Although   Pamela  was  already  bei  j 
nicely  supported  by  Harriman,  she  beg 
receiving  a  stipend  from  Whitney  as  wi>  | 
according  to  a  source  in  the  Whitney  fa  j 
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y.  "[Jock]  was  one  of  the  ones  who  was 
ery  taken  with  [Pam],"  said  the  source. 
He  set  up  a  trust  fund  for  her."  In  all 
kelihood,  neither  man  knew  what  the 
ther  was  doing,  since  talking  about  such 
nancial  arrangements  was  taboo. 

Having  announced  his  intention  to 
:ay  married  to  Marie,  Harriman  had  no 
rounds  for  possessiveness.  Back  home 
e  went  his  own  way— to  an  extent  that 
amela  could  not  have  imagined.  On 
ips  to  Washington  during  the  war,  he 
vo-timed  her  with  none  other  than  Kay 
lalle,  one  of  the  women  Randolph  Chur- 
lill  had  tried  to  marry  before  he  met 
amela.  "When  Ave  came  [back  to  Lon- 
on],  Pam  was  going  around  with  other 
eople,  and  there  wasn't  much 
i  could  do  about  it,"  ex- 
lained  one  close  observer  in 
ondon.  "He  wasn't  there  all 
le  time  .  .  .  and  it  didn't  both- 

•  him  that  she  was  seeing  oth- 

•  men.  Those  were  the  rules  of 
le  game." 

Pamela's  parents  were  con- 
lmed  by  their  war  work,  and 
ir  removed  from  the  scene  of 
;r  amorous  adventures.  But 
ord  Digby  knew  more  than 
lost  people  assumed.  He  had 
ied  to  help  mend  Pamela's  re- 
tions  with  Randolph,  and  he 
as  aware  that  Pamela  had 
ved  with  Harriman  in  Gros- 
:nor  Square.  The  Digbys  also 
ived  Harriman  a  debt  of  grati- 
ide.  In  1943,  Pamela's  sister 
leila  had  begun  suffering  mus- 
ilar  weakness  and  pain  that 
ritish  doctors  diagnosed  as  incurable 
id  progressively  debilitating.  Harriman 
id  her  sent  to  New  York,  where  he  paid 
>r  her  living  and  medical  expenses. 

Throughout  1942  and  1943,  Harriman 
mtinued  to  travel  frequently,  although  he 
lent  considerably  more  time  in  London 
an  he  had  his  first  year  abroad.  He  had 
toved  into  a  position  even  more  impor- 
(nt  than  that  of  Gil  Winant,  the  popular 
merican  ambassador.  Winant  was  too 
luch  the  gentleman  to  object  when  Harri- 
jan  usurped  his  duties  one  by  one— join- 
jg  Churchill's  War  Cabinet  meetings,  tak- 
jg  a  front-row  seat  at  all  the  big-power 
inferences— and  supplanted  him  in  the  af- 
btions  of  the  Churchill  family.  Winant's 
lationship  with  the  Churchills  was  fur- 
er  complicated  when  Winant,  who  was 
arried,  had  a  surreptitious  love  affair 
Xh  the  prime  minister's  daughter  Sarah, 
tio  had  left  her  husband  in  1941. 

In  May  1943,  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins 
<eded  a  new  envoy  in  Moscow  and  sug- 
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gested  that  Harriman  take  the  post.  Roo- 
sevelt appealed  to  Harriman's  vanity  over 
dinner  at  the  White  House,  contending 
that  he  understood  Stalin  better  than  any- 
one. Still,  Harriman  balked  at  being  sent 
so  far  from  the  action  and  becoming  a 
"glorified  communications  officer."  Roo- 
sevelt then  dispatched  Hopkins  to  try  a 
new  argument:  the  United  States  needed 
Harriman  to  help  persuade  Stalin  to  enter 
the  war  against  Japan.  Finally,  in  late  Au- 
gust, Harriman  accepted  the  job. 

To  Pamela's  dismay,  Harriman  did  not 
tell  her  about  his  impending  transfer. 
When  she  wrote  to  him  in  Washington  on 
September  24,  she  first  tried  to  stir  his 
jealousy  by  praising  the  American  gener- 


"I  think  Pam 

decided  when  Averell 

disappeared  that 

Ed  was  the  person 

she  wanted" 
said  Janet  Murrow 


als  and  bragging  that  "there  isn't  one  that 
I'm  not  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with." 
She  painted  a  seductive  image  of  herself 
sunning  on  the  ledge  of  a  window  at  49 
Grosvenor  Square.  "I  have  put  a  rug  to 
lie  on,  and  it  is  heaven,"  she  wrote.  "In 
fact,  any  moment  I  think  I'll  fall  asleep." 
But  she  turned  insistent  in  a  note  written 
later  that  evening,  when  she  recounted 
the  "appalling"  speculation  about  his  fu- 
ture and  begged  to  know  the  truth.  In  a 
hastily  scribbled  postscript  to  "darling," 
she  expressed  her  longing  and  love  for 
him.  "See  you  someday  soon,"  she  con- 
cluded. "Much  love.  P." 

Roosevelt  announced  the  appointment 
on  October  1,  and  three  days  later  Harri- 
man arrived  in  London  as  the  new  ambas- 
sador to  Russia.  Although  Kathleen  had 
heard  rumors  of  the  appointment  weeks 
earlier,  it  was  only  then  that  her  father  told 
her  she  had  to  take  a  leave  from  the  job 
she  loved  at  Newsweek  of  which  Harri- 
man was  part  owner  -and  accompany  him 


to  Moscow.  Pamela  and  Harriman  had 
lunch  with  Beaverbrook  on  October  10,  and 
three  days  later  the  Harrimans  were  off. 
Within  two  months,  Pamela  at  age  23 
had  taken  up  with  35-year-old  CBS  radio 
broadcaster  Edward  R.  Murrow. 

Averell  Harriman  may  have  been  the 
most  important  American  in  London, 
but  Edward  R.  Murrow  was  surely  the 
most  glamorous.  During  the  Blitz,  his  dra- 
matic nightly  broadcasts  on  CBS  helped 
stir  pro-British  sentiment  and  counteract 
isolationists  in  the  United  States.  He  was 
handsome,  if  somewhat  careworn,  with  jet- 
black  hair  brushed  back  from  a  strikingly 
high  forehead,  and  penetrating  dark  eyes. 
Murrow  was  born  in  1908  in 
Polecat  Creek,  North  Carolina, 
and  grew  up  poor  in  Washington 
State,  the  youngest  child  of  hard- 
working Quakers.  He  first  tapped 
the  power  of  his  unusually  reso- 
nant voice  as  a  high-school  de- 
bater, but  it  was  some  years  af- 
ter graduating  from  Washington 
State  College  that  he  moved  into 
broadcasting  at  CBS.  Transmit- 
ted from  London's  rooftops  dur- 
ing the  bombing  raids,  Murrow's 
reports  were  filled  with  drama. 

Murrow  was  married  to  the 
former  Janet  Huntington  Brew- 
ster, a  delicate  beauty  with  a 
Mayflower  pedigree.  Janet  had 
grown  accustomed  to  Murrow's 
absorption  in  his  work,  as  well 
as  to  his  habit  of  opening  their 
apartment  at  84  Hallam  Street 
to  his  cronies  for  all-night  poker 
games.  She  reacted  by  pursuing  her  own 
interests— broadcasting  "women's  stories" 
on  the  war  for  CBS  and  working  with 
Clementine  Churchill  to  organize  "Bun- 
dles for  Britain."  Frustrated  by  her  hus- 
band's thoughtlessness,  she  even  had  a 
brief  affair  with  a  British  reporter  named 
Philip  Jordan,  who  was  also  married. 

Although  Ed  Murrow  was  often  pur- 
sued by  women,  he  seemed  awkward  and 
shy  around  them.  His  friendship  with 
Pamela  began  in  an  atmosphere  of  cama- 
raderie rather  than  romance  when  he 
joined  the  crowd  of  American  journalists 
who  often  dined  with  her  and  Kathleen. 
But  there  was  no  doubt  about  their  rela- 
tionship when  Pamela  and  Murrow 
showed  up  for  a  weekend  at  Cherkley  in 
late  December  and  signed  Beaverbrook's 
guest  book  together.  "It  was  when  Averell 
went  off  to  Moscow,"  said  Janet.  "Ed  had 
been  with  Pamela  a  good  deal  in  her 
apartment,  and  I  think  she  decided  when 
Averell  disappeared  that  Ed  was  the  per- 
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son  she  wanted.  I  had  an  instinct  about  it." 

Soon,  Janet  had  more  than  instinct  to 
go  on.  "I  know  they  used  to  go  out  into 
the  country  for  walks,  and  they  would 
read  poetry  on  some  of  those  occasions. 
She  always  left  something  from  these 
trips— once  it  was  a  book  of  poems 
which  had  her  name  in  it.  Another  time 
it  was  a  pair  of  gloves  in  one  of  Ed's 
pockets.  I  thought  she  was  sending  me  a 
message."  But  Janet  wouldn't  rise  to 
Pamela's  provocations. 

Even  as  she  was  going  with  Murrow, 
Pamela  was  having  affairs  with  several 
other  men.  Around  the  time  of  Jock 
Whitney's  departure  from  London  early 
in  1944,  Pamela  began  sleeping  with  Ma- 
jor General  Fred  Anderson,  a  top  Ameri- 
can bombing  commander,  whose  views 
she  had  been  diligently  transmitting  to 
her  father-in-law. 

Pamela  was  also  linked  with  William 
Paley,  Murrow's  boss,  which  posed  com- 
plications for  her  romance  with  Murrow. 
Years  afterward  Paley  admitted  that  he 
and  Pamela  had  had  an  affair  for  a  brief 
period  early  in  1944,  and  his  first  wife, 
Dorothy,  said,  "I  have  no  doubt  that  she 
had  an  affair  with  Bill,  and  she  certainly 
did  with  Jock." 

For  nearly  a  year  Pamela  had  been  ap- 
plying herself  with  characteristic  energy  to 
her  most  visible  volunteer  job  in  the  war 
effort.  England  was  filled  with  clubs  for 
G.I.'s  run  by  the  Red  Cross,  and  there 
were  a  number  of  exclusive  officers'  clubs. 
But  there  was  nothing  that  catered  specifi- 
cally to  doctors,  lawyers,  and  other  men 
who  pursued  high-profile  careers  in  peace- 
time. To  set  up  such  a  club,  Brendan 
Bracken  approached  Pamela  Churchill 
and  Barbie  Wallace,  daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated architect  Edwin  Lutyens  and  wife 
of  Euan  Wallace,  Churchill's  minister  of 
transport.  The  Churchill  Club,  as  it  was 
called,  was  located  in  a  17th-century  man- 
sion near  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  In 
the  evenings,  it  offered  concerts  and  lec- 
tures. As  secretary  of  the  club,  Pamela 
helped  organize  events.  Kenneth  Clark 
lectured  frequently  on  art,  and  Ralph 
Vaughan  Williams  on  music.  T.  S.  Eliot 
and  Edith  Sitwell  recited  their  poems. 

Janet  Murrow  eventually  crumbled  un- 
der the  pressure  of  her  husband's  continu- 
ing romance  with  Pamela.  Suffering  what 
she  later  termed  "mental  and  physical  ex- 
haustion," she  flew  back  to  New  York  in 
late  September  1944  and  checked  into  a 
hotel.  Murrow  urged  her  to  get  medical 
help,  and  her  doctors  prescribed  bed  rest. 


During  her  absence,  Pamela  pressed  Mur- 
row to  ask  for  a  divorce  and  marry  her. 

William  Paley  sensed  that  his  star  cor- 
respondent was  making  a  major  mistake. 
He  knew  Murrow  could  never  provide 
for  Pamela  on  a  level  that  would  satisfy 
her,  but  he  did  nothing  until  Murrow 
told  him  he  wanted  to  ask  Janet  for  a  di- 
vorce. "At  that  point,  Bill  sat  down  and 
told  Ed  not  to  do  it,"  said  former  CBS 
president  Frank  Stanton,  to  whom  Paley 
had  recounted  the  incident.  "Bill  ap- 
pealed to  Ed  as  a  friend.  He  knew  the 
woman  and  he  knew  she  wouldn't  be 
good  for  Ed.  Bill  told  Ed  that  after  de- 
stroying his  marriage  she  would  destroy 
him.  Ed  still  resisted,  and  finally  Bill 
pulled  rank.  'Ed,  you  will  not  do  it,'  Bill 
said.  Paley  spoke  as  Ed's  boss,  not  as  his 
friend.  'I  saved  that  marriage,'  Bill  told 
me  [at  the  end  of  1945],  and  he  said  it  to 
me  a  number  of  times  over  the  years. 
Bill  admired  Pamela.  'She's  the  greatest 
courtesan  of  the  century,'  he  told  me.  He 
admired  her  for  her  skill  .  .  .  how  she  op- 
erated with  men.  But  he  knew  she  would 
be  bad  for  Ed." 

By  mid-December  1944,  Murrow  was 
on  his  way  with  Janet  to  Texas  for  an  ex- 
tended vacation  at  a  dude  ranch.  When 
they  returned  to  England  the  following 
spring,  Janet  at  age  35  was  pregnant. 
"We  had  always  tried  to  have  children," 
Janet  recalled.  "I  just  never  could  get 
pregnant,  so  I  was  thrilled,  and  I  think  he 
was,  too."  As  Murrow's  affection  for  his 
wife  rekindled,  he  decided  against  di- 
vorce. Some  years  later,  when  Mary  War- 
burg, a  New  York  friend,  asked  Murrow 
why  he  hadn't  married  Pamela,  he  said, 
"Eve  never  been  so  in  love  with  anyone 
in  my  life  as  I  was  with  Pam  .  .  .  but  it 
wasn't  meant  to  be."  Yet  even  after  rec- 
onciling with  Janet,  Murrow  could  not 
bring  himself  to  cut  loose  from  Pamela. 
"1  think  Ed  was  seeing  Pamela  still," 
Janet  recalled.  "He  probably  was,  even 
when  I  was  pregnant." 

On  May  8,  Churchill  announced  Ger- 
many's unconditional  surrender.  Six 
months  later,  on  November  6,  the  birth 
of  Charles  Casey  Murrow  marked  the 
end  of  Pamela's  chances  to  capture  the 
American  broadcaster.  A  month  after 
Casey's  arrival,  Murrow  went  to  New 
York  to  negotiate  his  new  job  at  CBS 
headquarters. 

Pamela's  divorce  from  Randolph  was 
filed  on  December  18,  1945,  an  uncon- 
tested action  on  the  grounds  that  Ran- 
dolph had  deserted  her  for  three  years. 
Neither  party  raised  the  issue  of  adultery. 
Pamela  took  custody  of  five-year-old 
Winston  and  immediately  dispatched  him 
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to  his  Digby  grandparents,  whom,  W 
ston  later  wrote,  "I  scarcely  knew  b 
with  whom  I  was  to  spend  much  of  r 
childhood  in  the  years  to  come." 

Pamela  and  Harriman  reunited  in  N< 
York  at  a  dinner  on  March  8,  19^ 
with  Beaverbrook  and  a  group  of  Briti 
friends.  Soon  after,  Beaverbrook  whisk 
her  to  Bermuda  for  a  weeklong  hoi  id; 
In  Bermuda,  Pamela  heard  some  raomt  I 
tous  news.  On  March  24,  1946,  Harrim 
was  nominated  by  President  Harry  Ti  i 
man  as  ambassador  to  Britain.  When  S( ! 
retary  of  State  James  Byrnes  had  first 
fered  him  the  London  job,  he  hesitate 
in  part  because  it  seemed  like  a  sinecu 
Harriman  was  also  ready  to  put  the  w 
and  his  entanglement  with  Pamela  behi 
him.  But  Truman  appealed  to  Harrimai 
sense  of  duty,  saying  that  a  "dangeroi 
situation  existed  in  Iran  because  the  R\ 
sians   were   refusing  to   withdraw  tMi 
troops  as  stipulated  in  a  treaty  with  t 
British.   Harriman  reluctantly  accepts 
with  the  caveat  that  he  would  return 
America  after  the  emergency  was  over.: 

He  arrived  in  London  in  April  a 
moved  into  a  three-room  suite  on  t 
second  floor  at  Claridge's  for  seveie 
months  while  an  apartment  in  the  e 
bassy  residence  at  Prince's  Gate  was  \ 
ing  renovated.  Pamela  preceded  him  by 
week,   having  "bruised  many  a  mat 
heart"  in  Manhattan,  wrote  gossip  d 
umnist  Cholly  Knickerbocker.  Harrim 
and  Pamela  resumed  their  affair  imrrr 
diately. 

Pamela  also  kept  in  close  touch  w 
Kathleen  Harriman  in  New  York.  In  o 
of  the  more  peculiar  twists  of  their  o> 
friendship,  Kathleen  had  begun  her  o\ 
secret  subsidy  of  Pamela.  When  they  h 
met  in  New  York  earlier  in  the  ye: 
Pamela  told  her  old  friend  that  she  v. 
broke.  Kathleen,  not  knowing  the  exte 
of  her  father's  support,  had  signed  o\ 
her  weekly  Newsweek  paycheck  to  Pa' 
ela— a  gesture  of  friendship  and  loya 
that  Pamela  eagerly  accepted. 

It  appeared  that  Marie  was  the  oi 
person  in  London  and  New  York  sock 
who  didn't  know  about  the  continuing 
fair.  Paul  Felix  "Piggy"  Warburg,  an  ( 
friend  who  served  as  an  aide  to  Harrim 
at  the  embassy,  worked  triple-time 
make  arrangements  for  Marie  to  join  1 
husband  in  England  now  that  the  problei 
with  her  eyes  had  stabilized.  Throughc 
the  summer  of  1946,  Marie  involved  h 
self  in  the  logistics  of  the  move. 

In  April    1946,  Beaverbrook  had 
fered  Pamela  an  opportunity  to  make  1 
way  in  the  world  as  an  independent  wo 
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THE  ADVENTURE  LASTS  A  LIFETIME 


while  cushioned,  of  course,  by  unseen 
sidies  from  her  wealthy  benefactors, 
gave  her  a  job  on  the  Daily  Express. 
ire  she  worked  for  two  months  before 
ring  to  The  Evening  Standard,  his  up- 
ket  tabloid,  which  had  employed  both 
iston   and   Randolph   Churchill.    He 
1  her  £15  a  week  (about  $24,000  a 
r  today),  for  which  she  contributed 
is  to  a  popular  gossip  column  called 
ie  Londoner's  Diary"  and  wrote  fea- 
:s  under  her  highly  marketable  name, 
/lost  of  Pamela's  "work"  took  place  in 
evenings.  "I  knew  a  lot  of  Americans 
>  would  come  and  have  dinner,"  she 
e  said.  "Henry  Luce,  for  instance.  The 
ler  would  be  over  at  11:30  p.m.,  and 
x  would  say,  'Write  a  story  for  tomor- 
I  and  these  are  the  points  that  should 
nade.'"  (Late  in  his  life,  according  to 
m.  Morris,  a  biographer  of 
re  Boothe  Luce,  Luce  told  his 
;  that  he  and  Pamela  had  had 
eeting  affair  during  this  peri- 
)   Pamela   strolled   into   the 
/sroom  at  around    10  each 
rning  and  left  in  the  early  af- 
loon,  spending  hours  on  the 
>ne  in  between.   Because  of 
social  position,  she  could  get 
)ugh  to  virtually  anyone  and 
t  on  a  first-name  basis, 
toriman  was  preparing  to  go 
New    York    to    accompany 
irie  back  to  London  when  he        ^J 
Pamela  stole  a  final  weekend 
ether  in  the  country  in  late 
Member.  There  they  heard  on 
radio  that  Henry  Wallace, 
I  secretary  of  commerce,  had 
n    fired.    Shortly    afterward 
man  called  to  ask  Harriman 
replace  Wallace.   Given  the 
nee  to  return  to  the  center  of 
^er,  he  didn't  hesitate, 
flarriman's  new  job  effective- 
nded  the  latest  chapter  in  his  romance 
Pamela,  although  he  would  pay  her 
until  1950,  when  he  closed  the  ac- 
nt  at  Beaverbrook's  urging.  Beaver- 
.ik  knew  by  then  that  Pamela  was  be- 
supported  in  high  style  in  Paris  by 
nni  Agnelli.  But  Harriman  presum- 
didn't  know  that  when  she  went  off 
Agnelli    in    1948    she    sublet    the 
svenor  Square  apartment  to  various 
:ricans,   including   Cary   Grant,    for 
)  a  month,  which  she  pocketed  while 
riman  continued  his  payments, 
[is  office  would  keep  paying  Pamela's 
ual  stipend  for  nearly  three  decades, 
ever.  Sources  in  the  Harriman  fa- 
have  put  the  amount  of  the  annual 
ments  at  a  minimum  of  $20,000. 
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For  a  while,  Pamela  and  Harriman 
kept  up  a  correspondence,  but  then 
stopped  seeing  each  other.  One  reason, 
said  a  woman  who  knew  him  well,  was 
that  "Marie  didn't  like  Pam,  and  I  don't 
think  Ave  wanted  to  cause  any  prob- 
lems." Probably  more  important,  Harri- 
man aspired  to  be  governor  of  New  York 
and  eventually  president,  ambitions  that 
tempered  his  behavior.  "Pam  was  in 
search  of  a  husband,  and  that  was  not  in 
the  cards  with  Ave,"  continued  Harri- 
man's  friend.  His  surreptitious  financial 
support  was  all  she  could  expect. 


B 


y  the  time  Pamela  and  Harriman 
'were  reunited  in  1971,  he  had  twice 
failed  to  win  the  nomination  for  presi- 
dent, but  he  had  been  elected  governor  of 
New  York  for  one  term.   He  had  also 
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Bill  Paley 

admired  Pamela. 

'She's  the 

greatest  courtesan  of 

the  century 

he  told  me"  said 
Frank  Stanton. 


served  as  ambassador-at-large  for  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson.  Pamela  had 
lived  luxuriously  in  France  for  more  than 
a  decade  after  the  war— her  Parisian  apart- 
ment, five  servants,  chauffeured  Bentley. 
couture  wardrobe,  and  frequent  travels 
subsidized  by  her  wealthy  lovers.  Ap- 
proaching 40,  she  had  settled  down  to 
marry  Leland  Hayward  in  1960  and  had 
dedicated  herself  to  the  role  of  show-busi- 
ness wife. 

Nearly  80  when  Marie  died,  Harri- 
man longed  for  companionship.  Judged 
by  the  size  of  his  bank  account,  Harri- 
man was  a  great  catch,  but  he  was  an 
irascible  skinflint.  With  Pamela,  the  two 
sides  of  Harriman  were  easily  recon- 
ciled. He  had  supported  her  financially. 


so  he  knew  her  price,  and  he  also  knew 
that  she  was  worth  it:  she  would  work 
hard,  take  good  care  of  him,  and  not 
simply  grab  his  money.  She  knew  that  he 
was  prickly  and  self-absorbed,  but  she 
also  knew  that  he  was  utterly  depend- 
able—and vulnerable  enough  to  yield  to 
her  coaxing  ways.  Both  of  them  had 
their  eyes  open.  They  married  barely 
eight  weeks  after  Katharine  Graham's 
dinner  party. 

A  dramatic  example  of  Pamela's  suc- 
cess in  solidifying  her  marriage  was  the 
breathtaking  speed  with  which  she  per- 
suaded Harriman  to  give  an  extravagant 
gift  to  Winston  for  his  31st  birthday  and 
a  generous  bequest.  Only  weeks  after  the 
wedding,  Harriman  helped  him  finance 
the  purchase  of  an  $85,000  twin-engine 
Piper  Seneca.  He  also  set  up  a  $1  mil- 
lion trust  to  benefit  Winston 
and  his  wife  and  children.  (In 
later  years.  Winston  insisted 
that  the  $1  million  came  from 
his  mother.) 

Pamela  was  correct  and  cor- 
dial with  Harriman's  children 
and  grandchildren.  Both  his 
daughters  approved  of  Harri- 
man's marriage  to  Pamela. 
Though  Kathleen  and  Pamela 
had  lost  touch  since  the  postwar 
years,  Kathleen  genuinely  liked 
her  new  stepmother.  According 
to  an  old  friend  of  Kathleen's, 
"She  thought  Pam  was  a  gold 
digger  but  that  she  was  proba- 
bly the  right  person  for  her  fa- 
ther. She  thought  it  was  better 
for  her  father  to  marry  some- 
one they  knew  and  grew  up 
with  than  fall  in  the  hands  of 
another  lady." 

Harriman  lived  for  another 
15  years.  During  that  time, 
Pamela  rose  to  be  the  doyenne 
of  the  out-of-power  Democratic  Party 
and  head  of  a  powerful  political-action 
committee  known  as  PamPAC.  Her  ef- 
forts would  lead  President  Clinton  to 
make  her  U.S.  ambassador  to  France 
in  1993. 

To  Harriman,  Pamela  was  his  great- 
est acquisition.  "He  loved  her  with  a 
burning  passion  concealed  under  that 
Victorian  exterior,"  said  one  of  Har- 
riman's old  friends.  "He  wanted  her  to 
succeed,  and  he  gave  her  everything, 
not  only  money  but  training,  access,  and 
tutelage."  Shortly  before  his  death,  on 
July  26,  1986,  a  friend  asked  him  if 
he  had  any  regrets  in  life.  Harriman 
growled.  "Not  marrying  her  the  first 
time."  D 
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(Continued  from  page  253)  bitch  any  time 
because  he's  going  to  do  something  for 
this  country." 

The  lake  is  the  scene  of  some  very  ded- 
icated lake-trout  fishing— the  most  arcane 
and  sedentary  form  of  trout  fishing  in  ex- 
istence. Hours,  or  even  days,  can  go  by 
without  a  nibble.  You  are  rained  on,  eat- 
en alive  by  blackflies,  but  the  serenity, 
broken  only  by  an  occasional  ululating 
loon,  is  unsurpassed. 

One  day  Bill  initiated  me  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  sport.  After  three  or  four 
hours  all  of  a  sudden  my  line  slowly 
moved  three  inches  away  from  the  side  of 
the  boat.  The  important  thing  to  do  at 
this  point.  Bill  explained,  was  nothing,  ex- 
cept to  carefully  pay  out  line.  A  trout  was 
chewing  on  the  six-inch  chub  with  a  hook 
in  its  spine  I  had  lowered  50  feet  down, 
to  within  6  feet  of  the  lake  bottom.  The 
fish  gradually  took  the  line  out  about  15 
feet,  then  stopped.  Bill  said  to  count 
slowly  to  five,  then  to  set  the  hook  hard, 
and  suddenly  I  had  Moby  Dick— a  31- 
incher  that  took  half  an  hour  to  land,  my 
bamboo  fly  rod  bent  in  two.  Bill  was 
completely  focused  on  my  catching  a  fish, 
and  the  patience  and  skill  with  which  he 
talked  me  through  each  crucial  step  re- 
vealed a  generous  side  to  him  that  I  had 
never  fully  appreciated.  As  one  of  his  in- 
laws puts  it.  Bill  Weld  is  "moral." 

Spending  most  of  the  70s  comfortably 
ensconced  in  the  Boston  firm  of  Hill 
&  Barlow,  Bill  ran  for  state  attorney  gen- 
eral in  1978  and  suffered  one  of  the  most 
crushing  defeats  in  Massachusetts  history, 
carrying  only  2  of  the  state's  351  com- 
munities. The  defeat  didn't  seem  to  both- 
er him.  During  this  campaign  he  intro- 
duced one  of  his  mantras,  which  antici- 
pated the  current  Republican  platform 
by  10  years:  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
government  money,  only  taxpayers'  mon- 
ey. Other  mantras  would  follow.  "I  want 
the  government  out  of  your  pocketbook 
and  out  of  your  bedroom."  "Crime,  wel- 
fare, taxes." 

Not  all  his  ideas  are  so  simplistic, 
though.  At  a  breakfast  for  the  New  En- 
gland Broadcasting  Association,  he  was 
brimming  with  creative  legislation:  maybe 
college  tuition  should  be  made  a  federal 
tax  deduction,  he  suggested.  He  was  con- 
cerned about  "pension  portability,"  be- 
cause "today  the  average  person  has  four 
to  six  careers,"  and  he  felt  that  people 
who  had  been  laid  off  should  be  allowed 
to  dip  into  their  I.R.A.'s  and  401(k)'s 


without  punishment.  But  on  these  points 
he  wasn't  much  different  from  Kerry. 

In  1981,  President  Reagan  named 
Weld  U.S.  attorney  for  Massachusetts. 
Weld  proceeded  to  lock  up  Boston  Mafia 
bosses  for  lengthy  terms,  and  placed  then 
Boston  mayor  Kevin  White  on  the  hot 
seat  for  corruption  in  his  administration. 
In  1986,  Reagan  brought  him  to  Wash- 
ington as  assistant  attorney  general  in 
charge  of  the  Justice  Department's  Crim- 
inal Division.  His  boss,  Edwin  Meese, 
was  involved  with  two  figures  who  had 
become  targets  of  a  grand-jury  investiga- 
tion of  Wedtech  Corp.,  a  military  con- 
tractor. Meese  himself  became  the  subject 
of  independent-counsel  probes  into  both 
Wedtech  and  an  aborted  billion-dollar 
Iraqi  oil  pipeline  project.  "Our  continued 
presence  there  was  a  silent  testimonial 
that  everything  was  fine,  and  we  didn't 
think  that  it  was,"  Weld  told  me.  So  after 
two  years  he  did  the  honorable  thing:  he 
resigned.  Perhaps  to  discredit  Weld  in 
case  he  ever  testified  against  Meese.  Weld 
says,  an  anonymous  letter  accusing  him 
of  having  smoked  marijuana  at  a  friend's 
wedding  in  Virginia  several  years  earlier 
had  been  sent  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's inspector  general.  Weld  was  com- 
pletely cleared  of  the  allegation. 

Weld  was  already  thinking  of  taking  on 
Kerry  in  1990,  but,  according  to  Peter 
Brooks,  Susu  said  to  her  husband,  We 
have  a  great  house,  the  children  love  their 
school— if  you  have  to  run  for  something, 
why  not  governor?  So  he  ran  against 
Boston  University's  John  Silber  and  won 
with  51  percent  of  the  vote. 

Weld  had  promised  to  balance  the 
state  budget  without  raising  taxes,  but 
Dukakis  had  brought  the  state  to  the 
brink  of  insolvency  and  left  Weld  with  a 
S2.5  billion  deficit— "a  fiscal  Beirut,"  as 
Weld  called  it.  He  fell  to  the  task  like  a 
management  consultant  hired  to  prune 
the  deadwood  from  a  floundering  compa- 
ny, dismantling  what  Reader's  Digest 
called  "the  nation's  most  entrenched  wel- 
fare state,  with  32  optional  Medicaid  ben- 
efits, from  eyeglasses  to  Christian  Science 
nursing.  A  mother  could  even  get  benefits 
for  her  unborn  child  in  its  first  trimester." 
Typical  of  his  good  Karma  was  the  wind- 
fall the  state  received  when  a  clerk  dis- 
covered in  Weld's  second  year  in  office 
that  Massachusetts  had  neglected  to  col- 
lect S400  million  in  federal  Medicaid  re- 
imbursements; the  regulations  were  so 
byzantine  that  this  oversight  hadn't  been 
apparent  before,  and  the  state  legislature 
voted  the  woman  a  $10,000  bonus. 

The  biggest  flap  was  over  a  joke  that 
backfired  when  Weld  mailed  to  the  media 


a  snapshot  of  himself  standing  next  t(  \ 
wild  boar  he  had  just  shot  in  a  priv  j 
hunting  preserve  in  New  Hampshi 
with  the  caption  "It  was  him  or  me— hij 
est!"  This  rubbed  animal-lovers,  hunte 
and  anti-elitists  alike  the  wrong  way.  I J 
Weld  has  an  engaging  way  of  instan  i 
and  sheepishly  admitting  his  mistak  I 
"It's  easier  to  tell  the  truth,"  he  explair  [ 
once,  "because  then  you  don't  have  to  \ 
member  what  you  said." 

The  Globe  s  assessment  of  his  first  1 
months  was  that  his  gubernatorial  st  J 
was  "notably  short  on  angst,  microm  1 
agement,  and  midnight  oil."  The  artil 
quoted  Democratic  political  consult.  J 
Michael  Goldman  as  saying,  "Nothing  ] 
his  career  has  put  him  in  the  position  I 
dealing  with  people  who  are  not  empc  I 
ered  by  virtue  of  who  they  are.  What  1 
has  is  the  comfort  level  of  never  hav  | 
to  be  afraid." 

Weld  is  in  many  ways  a  species  of  1 
publican  that  isn't  in  vogue  at  the  e| 
ment,  a  throwback  to  an  era  when  m 
unwound  from  their  day  at  the  oft 
with  a  cocktail  or  two.  Repealing  I 
kakis's  ban  on  liquor  in  the  statehoi 
he  instituted  off-the-record  "Board 
Education"  meetings  once  or  twice. 
month,  at  which  drinks  were  served  I 
the  press  corps  and  people  got  pleasar 
sloshed.  There  is  footage  of  him  slum 
the  word  "Gingrich"  at  his  last  inaugti 
tion  party.  But  Weld's  drinking  has  ax 
ally  been  a  political  asset.  "It  was  a  i 
jor  way  he  bonded  with  the  urban  D< 
ocrats  and  shattered  the  stuffed-sl 
image  and  overcame  their  instinctive  s 
picion  of  guys  like  him,  who  had  m<i 
their  sainted  grandmother  scrub  til 
floors  on  their  hands  and  knees," 
Keller,  who  aired  the  party  live  on  Ch1 
nel  56.  told  me. 

At  1 :45  on  the  morning  of  March 
1993,  the  police  pulled  over  a  weav 
car.  The  driver  turned  out  to  be  Ron 
Kaufman,  formerly  George  Bush's  Wl 
House  political  director  and  now  the 
publican  National  Committee's  strate  i 
for    Massachusetts.    Kaufman    failed 
walk  a  straight  line  heel  to  toe  and  to 
ance  on  one  foot,  and  he  blew  a  .10  inl 
breath-analysis  machine,  an  alcohol  bli 
level  at  which  a  driver  was  conside 
legally   drunk   in   Massachusetts   at 
time.  He  confessed  that  he  was  returr 
from  a  poker  game  at  Governor  Wei 
(Weld  liked  to  play  well-lubricated,  h 
stakes   poker   games   with   his    frien 
Practiced  at  saying  no  more  than  he 
to.  Weld  admitted  to  the  police  that 
had  seen  Kaufman  with  "one  glass  ol 
amber-colored  liquid  in  front  of  hi 
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ince  the  incident  the  press  has  been  mer- 
less  about  Weld  and  his  amber-colored 
quid.  The  "Board  of  Education"  meet- 
igs  have,  of  course,  stopped. 

Weld's  pro-choice  and  gay-rights 
ances  do  not  endear  him  to  the  conserva- 
ves  who  control  his  party,  but  his  presi- 
jntial  viability  for  2000  could  bloom  if 
»ole  loses  and  the  three  W's— Whitman, 
/eld,  and  Wilson—make  a  move  to  bring 
le  G.O.P.  back  to  the  center.  The  only 
roblem  is  that  the  star  of  his  species  is 
at  Bill  but  Christie  Whitman.  If  Bill  is 
dffed  that  Christie  has  stolen  his  thun- 
;r,  he  hasn't  let  on.  "Christie  and  I  are 
lined  at  the  hip,"  he  told  me. 

Whitman  is  lavish  with  praise  for 
/eld,  who,  she  said,  was  "a  wonderful 
)le  model.  One  of  the  reasons  I  got 
ected  when  I  proposed  to  cut  taxes  and 
le  budget  and  the  world  would  not 
Dme  crashing  down  was  that  I  could 
Dint  to  what  he  did  in  Massachusetts.  I 
link  he  has  a  big  future." 

Barney  Frank,  eighth-term  Democratic 
sngressman  from  Massachusetts,  has  his 
wn  take:  "Weld  has  a  set  of  characteris- 
es that  are  either  charming  or  quirky  de- 
snding  on  who  you  talk  to.  I  don't  think 
m  presidential  material,  because  people 
eed  a  higher  comfort  level  in  the  gravi- 
is  of  their  candidate;  they  don't  vote  for 
iise  guys.  Bill  is  one  of  the  most  secure 
idividuals,  which  is  why  I  was  surprised 
^  his  debate  performance,  where  he 
l/erdid  showing  that  he  is  not  lackadaisi- 
al.  More  of  his  ego  appears  to  be  tied 
b  in  this  race  than  I  would  have 
knight,  and  this  is  a  problem  for  him." 

iTThile  Weld  was  a  late  bloomer  who 
rV  didn't  run  for  office  until  his  mid- 
)s,  John  Kerry  already  seemed  to  be 
inning  for  president  at  the  cloistered, 
estigious  St.  Paul's  School,  in  the 
oods  outside  Concord,  New  Hamp- 
iire.  The  Kerrys  were  a  politically  ac- 
/e  family.  John's  older  sister  had  him 
it  soliciting  donations  for  Adlai  Ste- 
snson  door-to-door  on  the  streets  of 
eorgetown  when  he  was  eight.  One  af- 
noon  in  1960,  he  went  into  Boston  to 
:ar  Senator  John  Kennedy  campaign 
r  the  presidency.  Kerry  was  hooked.  It 
emed  almost  prophetic  to  him  that  he 
)ssessed  the  same  initials,  and  he  took 
signing  his  papers  at  school  "J.F.K." 
f  Kennedy  had  been  a  Republican, 
ihn  would  have  been  Republican,"  his 
th-form  roommate,  Lewis  Rutherfurd, 
>w  a  Hong  Kong-based  venture  capi- 
iist,  told  me.  Later,  Kerry  would  date 
te  of  Jackie's  half-sisters.  "Kennedy 
uched    my   idealism    with    his    Peace 


Corps,  his  vigor,  and  his  huge,  jingoistic, 
simplistic  concepts  that  were  as  exciting 
as  they  were  wrong,"  Kerry  recalled  as 
we  were  having  lunch  in  tne  Senate 
restaurant.  "Now,  in  many  ways  it  is 
Bobby  who  is  much  more  intellectually 
intriguing,  who  was  tapping  into  cur- 
rents that  are  very  much  alive." 

Young  John  Kerry  was  multitalent- 
ed— fluent  in  French,  a  three-letter  man 
(soccer,  hockey,  lacrosse).  But  he  did  not 
possess  natural  charisma.  Weld  has  it. 
Kerry  has  it  now,  but  he  had  to  work 
hard  at  it.  Kerry  was  good-looking, 
smart,  promising,  and  obviously  ambi- 
tious, but  there  was  something  even  then 
that  rubbed  people  the  wrong  way.  A  St. 
Paul's  classmate  of  mine  recalled  that 
"Kerry  was  frequently  read  and  painted 
early  as  having  an  unctuous  insincerity, 
as  being  cold  and  calculating  and  false 
at  heart,  as  a  prig,  like  a  TV  newscaster 
who  can't  turn  off  the  on-camera  deliv- 
ery." Many  of  Kerry's  peers  don't  like 
him.  "The  big  problem  with  Kerry  is 
himself,"  a  Harvard  classmate  told  me. 
"I  met  him  at  a  Christmas  party  a  few 
years  ago,  and  he  couldn't  stop  talking 
about  himself.  He  wasn't  listening  to 
anything  I  was  trying  to  say,  and  it  was 
highly  annoying.  When  I  see  him  I  go 
'Yuck.'"  One  Globe  columnist  endorsed 
Kerry  before  the  1984  senatorial  election 
with  the  tepid  direction  to  "just  hold 
your  nose  and  vote." 

As  Kerry  looked  back  on  his  youth,  he 
once  admitted  to  77?e  Washington  Post 
there  was  an  "element  of  brashness."  He 
grew  up  in  Washington  and  in  Europe,  he 
explained  to  me,  where  his  father  was 
first  an  air-force  pilot,  then  a  diplomat. 
The  family  kept  moving— Oslo,  Paris, 
Berlin.  By  the  time  he  hit  St.  Paul's  after 
boarding  school  in  Switzerland,  he  had 
been  to  seven  schools;  moreover,  he  was 
Catholic,  so,  unlike  Weld,  he  found  it 
hard  fitting  in  with  Episcopalian,  East 
Coast  preppies,  and  developed  a  cocky 
shell  to  disguise  the  fact  that,  as  he  told 
me,  he  was  ill  at  ease. 

Despite  his  name,  there  is  nothing  no- 
ticeably Irish  about  Kerry;  it  is  Weld  who 
has  the  blarney  and  the  twinkle.  By  John's 
grandfather's  generation,  the  Kerrys  were 
living  in  Austria.  On  his  mother's  side 
John  is  a  Forbes,  not  the  Forbes  of  the 
magazine  but  of  the  clipper-ship  dynasty 
that  owns  the  majority  of  the  Elizabeth 
Islands  southwest  of  Woods  Hole.  Most 
summers  John  goes  to  Naushon.  the 
largest  of  the  Forbeses'  private  islands, 
where  he  sails  and  rides  and  windsurfs. 
According  to  a  former  aide  of  President 
Clinton's  who  visited  him  there  a  few 


years  ago,  "Kerry  is  beautiful  on  a 
horse."  Sometimes  he  goes  to  a  smaller 
island,  Nashawena,  which  has  a  "ton  of 
sheep,"  Bruce  Droste,  who  is  married  to 
Kerry's  cousin  Diana,  told  me.  The  clan 
traditionally  had  a  boisterous  house  par- 
ty to  gather  the  sheep  in  the  spring,  and 
another  to  separate  the  rams  in  the  fall. 
"We  enjoy  the  outdoors,  and  we're  both 
go-getters,"  Droste  went  on.  "There  is  a 
side  that  John  guards,  but  he  has  extraor- 
dinary empathy.  When  the  Rodney  King 
verdict  set  off  the  riots  in  Los  Angeles, 
he  called  and  said,  'Let's  go  to  church.' 
He  took  me  to  the  Twelfth  Baptist 
Church  in  Roxbury.  We  were  the  only 
whites  except  for  one  guy  in  the  choir. 
The  minister  invited  him  to  say  a  few 
words,  and  he  extemporized  a  sermon- 
ette  that  captured  the  pain  of  the  mo- 
ment and  had  tears  streaming  down 
everyone's  face." 

From  St.  Paul's,  Kerry  went  on  to 
Yale,  where  as  a  freshman  he  debated 
and  won  office  in  the  Political  Union.  He 
joined  Fence,  a  social  club  for  the  St. 
Grottlesex  crowd,  much  like  the  Fly,  and 
was  inducted  into  Skull  and  Bones,  the 
famous  secret  society  to  which  some  15 
Yale  seniors  are  admitted  each  year. 
(George  Bush  was  one.) 

When  he  graduated  in  1966,  the  Viet- 
nam War  was  going  full  blast,  and,  not 
sure  what  he  wanted  to  do— maybe  poli- 
tics or  journalism— he  enlisted  in  the 
navy.  He  was  of  course  aware  that  some 
Kennedy-esque  combat  citations  would 
look  good  on  his  resume,  and  thoughtful- 
ly took  along  a  movie  camera;  an  ad  con- 
taining footage  of  him  walking  on  a  dike 
would  run  in  a  senatorial  campaign  in 
1990,  and  is  running  now.  He  requested 
transfer  from  a  safe  post  behind  the  lines 
to— there  being  no  PT  boats— a  swift  boat 
patrolling  the  Mekong  delta.  February 
28,  1969,  found  25-year-old  Lieutenant 
J.G.  John  Kerry  at  the  helm  of  one  of 
three  "swifties,"  similar  to  the  ones  in 
Apocalypse  Now,  cruising  the  Bay  Hap 
River,  firing  on  huts  and  sampans  sus- 
pected of  harboring  Vietcong.  He 
beached  his  boat  and  led  an  attack  into 
blazing  enemy  fire,  mowing  down  with 
his  M 16  a  man  who  had  jumped  up  with 
a  loaded  rocket  launcher— for  which  he 
was  awarded  a  Silver  Star.  Two  weeks 
later,  he  ran  into  an  ambush,  was  wound- 
ed in  the  arm,  and  withdrew.  But,  discov- 
ering that  one  of  his  men  had  fallen  over- 
board, he  returned.  "From  an  exposed 
position  on  the  bow,  his  arm  bleeding 
and  in  pain,  with  disregard  for  his  per- 
sonal safety,  he  pulled  the  man  aboard," 
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read  the  citation  that  accompanied  his 
Bronze  Star  with  combat  "V"  and  the 
first  of  the  three  Purple  Hearts  he  would 
eventually  win. 

War  changed  him.  He  lost  close  friends, 
and  he  still  suffers  from  a  recurring  night- 
mare of  being  attacked  by  venomous 
snakes  as  he  swims  up  the  Mekong  River. 
His  kid  brother,  Cameron,  a  Boston 
lawyer  who  converted  to  Judaism,  has 
said  the  war  made  John  more  willing  "to 
take  risks,  to  be  on  the  outside,  on  the 
edge."  Lew  Rutherfurd  said,  "Vietnam 
solidified  everything  he  wanted  to  do.  He 
went  into  public  service  to  have  a  voice 
so  that  sort  of  thing  never  happens 
again."  Kerry  had  felt  betrayed.  "You 
come  home  and  discover  that  people  who 
are  running  the  war  are  just  interested  in 
covering  their  ass."  Jack  Blum,  a  former 
aide,  told  The  Boston  Globe.  "Meanwhile, 
real  people  are  dying  real  deaths." 

In  April  1971,  Kerry  mobilized  5,500 
vets  to  march  on  the  Washington  Mall 
to  protest  the  war.  Many  were  in  wheel- 
chairs, including  Long  Islander  Ron 
Kovic,  who  would  be  immortalized  by 
Tom  Cruise  in  Oliver  Stone's  movie  Born 
on  the  Fourth  of  July.  Kerry  supplied 
"the  power  and  restrained  dignity  .  .  . 
[and  accomplished]  one  of  the  most  as- 
tonishing feats  of  public  leadership  I 
have  ever  witnessed."  Globe  columnist 
Thomas  Oliphant  wrote  this  spring  on 
the  protest's  25th  anniversary.  Appearing 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Kerry,  dressed  in  fatigues 
and  wearing  his  ribbons,  gave  a  moving 
speech.  "How  do  you  ask  a  man  to  be 
the  last  man  to  die  for  a  mistake?"  he 
asked.  Senator  Claiborne  Pell  expressed 
the  hope  that  "before  his  life  ends,  [the 
witness  Kerry]  will  be  a  colleague  of 
ours  in  this  body."  A  bill  in  Congress  to 
lower  the  minimum  age  for  senator  to  27 
was  immediately  dubbed  the  Kerry 
Amendment. 

On  the  following  day.  April  23,  a 
group  of  Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the 
War  including  Kerry  gathered  on  the 
Capitol  steps  and  dramatically  flung  their 
medals  over  a  six-foot  fence.  Twenty-five 
years  later,  I  watched  Kerry  hold  forth  on 
the  same  steps  to  a  field  of  Massachusetts 
six-graders  and  their  parents.  "I  hope  you 
appreciate  the  beauty  you're  paying  for." 
he  told  them,  "and  I  hope  you  leave  here 
with  a  sense  that  the  government  is  strug- 
gling with  some  very  tough  issues."  He 
was  a  total  pro.  It  was  like  watching  Scot- 


tie  Pippen  shoot  free  throws.  One  kid 
asked  whether  children  born  to  illegal 
aliens  in  the  States  automatically  became 
U.S.  citizens.  "At  the  moment,  yes,  but  I 
think  we  may  have  to  do  some  rethinking 
about  that,"  Kerry  answered,  then  he 
turned  to  me  and  said,  "Kids  always  ask 
the  purer  questions." 

Some  time  after  the  war  protest  it 
came  out  that  the  medals  Kerry  had  re- 
pudiated were  not  his  own;  he  kept  his 
and  chucked  someone  else's.  John  Brock, 
who  went  to  St.  Paul's  for  two  years, 
fought  in  Vietnam,  and  worked  with  Ker- 
ry on  trying  to  get  an  accounting  of  the 
last  missing-in  -action  soldiers,  told  me, 
"There  was  a  lot  of  emotion  over  the 
medals,  swinging  one  way  or  other,  and 
he  was  a  young  guy  caught  in  the  hyste- 
ria of  the  moment.  And  I  don't  think 
there's  a  lot  of  mileage  in  what  he  did 
with  his  medals  a  long  time  ago.  People 
don't  care.  We  learned  this  from  Clin- 
ton's [draft  deferment]."  It  wasn't  till 
1984  that  Kerry  admitted  the  medals 
weren't  his.  "It's  such  a  personal  thing," 
he  told  The  Washington  Post.  "They're 
my  medals.  I'll  do  what  I  want  with 
them.  .  .  .  People  say.  'You  didn't  throw 
your  medals  away.'  Who  said  I  had  to? 
.  .  .  It's  my  business.  I  did  not  want  to 
throw  my  medals  away."  In  the  end,  per- 
haps, Kerry  was  astute  enough  to  realize 
that  his  most  lasting  political  asset  was 
having  been  a  Vietnam  veteran,  not  a 
Vietnam  Veteran  Against  the  War. 

According  to  Tom  Vallely,  Kerry's 
longtime  friend,  who  is  now  the  director 
and  Vietnam  specialist  of  the  Harvard 
Indochina-Burma  Program,  "John  wanted 
to  end  the  war,  and  he  embraced  running 
for  Congress  for  that  end."  In  1972.  after 
some  highly  publicized  "district  shop- 
ping." he  ran  for  congressman  from  Low- 
ell, claiming  his  parents'  residence  as  his 
own.  It  was  a  bitter  campaign  in  which  a 
local  newspaper  owner,  Clem  Costello,  at- 
tacked him  viciously,  challenging  his  pa- 
triotism, and  despite  appearances  by 
George  McGovern  and  Ted  and  Caroline 
Kennedy,  Kerry  lost. 

He  enrolled  in  Boston  College  Law 
School,  then  joined  the  Middlesex  County 
district  attorney's  office.  There  he  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted  a  major  organized- 
crime  figure,  instituted  rape  counseling, 
and  whittled  down  the  backlog  of  cases 
from  1 1,000  to  about  250.  In  1980  he  ran 
for  Congress  again  but  pulled  out  in  fa- 
vor of  Barney  Frank.  Finally,  in  1982,  he 
won  his  first  elective  office,  as  Michael 
Dukakis's  lieutenant  governor. 

That  year  he  separated  from  Julia 
Thome,  the  daughter  of  a  moneyed  blue- 


blood  family,  whom  he  had  married 
1969.  They  had  two  children,  Alexan 
and  Vanessa,  who  are  now  at  Brown  i 
Yale,  respectively.  "Julia's  a  fascinat 
woman,  but  she  needs  a  lot  of  care  i 
attention,  and  John  just  wasn't  there, 
close  friend  explained.  The  reason 
this,  according  to  Tom  Vallely,  was  t 
John  is  also  "high-maintenance.  ^ 
don't  get  much  attention  yourself."  "Ji 
was  going  her  way,  and  John  was  go 
his,"  the  friend  continued.  She  is  now 
ing  in  Wyoming  and  writing. 

In  1984,  Senator  Paul  Tsongas  was  1 
tling  cancer  and  decided  not  to  run  i 
re-election,  giving  Kerry  the  chance 
face  off  against  millionaire  high-tech 
trepreneur  Ray  Shamie.  The  race  i 
shaping  up  into  a  battle  of  ideologies 
til  Shamie's  past  connections  to  the  Jc 
Birch  Society  came  to  light.  The  So< 
Boston  Irish  found  Kerry  too  slick,  p 
ty,  and  ambitious,  and  at  the  Eire  PI 
where  Weld  would  one  day  buy  a  roU 
for  the  house,  a  Washington  Post  repon 
was  told  "they  don't  think  he's  oneu 
them.  He's  half  wasp,  you  know."  In  si 
of  a  TV  ad  that  showed  him  standing 
front  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memos 
making  it  seem  as  if  all  58,000  nai 
were  endorsing  him,  and  angering  i 
who  didn't  agree  with  his  anti-war  p 
ticking,  Kerry  won.  He  became  onai 
the  few  freshmen  to  win  a  seat  on  i 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  where 
had  testified  14  years  earlier.  Senator : 
welcomed  him.  Most  of  Kerry's  senati 
al  accomplishments  have  been  in  the  i 
of  foreign  affairs. 

In  1987,  Kerry  became  the  chair  ( 
new  subcommittee  on  terrorism,  i 
cotics,  and  international  operations.  \ 
before  the  Iran-contra  scandal  hit 
front  pages,  he  was  investigating  01' 
North,  and  his  subcommittee  was  Id 
ing  into  Manuel  Noriega  long  bele 
Noriega  was  indicted  by  the  Justice  . 
partment.  The  year  before,  when  W 
had  joined  Meese's  Justice  DepartmiJ 
Kerry  was  already  going  after  Meese^ 
shunting  aside  allegations  of  illegal  tni 
actions  with  the  rebels  in  Nicaraa 
"It's  like  having  the  fox  guard  the  chf 
en  coop,"  Kerry  complained— a  se 
ment  with  which  Weld  by  1988  wc 
have  heartily  agreed. 

Kerry  also  uncovered  money-launder 
by  the  Luxembourg-based  Bank  of  Cr 
and  Commerce  International;  B.C.C 
lawyer  Clark  Clifford,  a  Democratic  i 
for  decades,  had  some  explaining  to 
Kerry  became  one  of  the  most  visible 
ures  in  the  war  on  drugs  in  the  late 
calling  for  such  measures  as  withhol< 
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Kerry  and  Weld 

aid  to  international  trafficking  centers  like 
Mexico,  Panama,  and  the  Bahamas.  The 
focus  of  the  war  then  was  on  producers. 
Kerry  feels  there  should  be  more  commit- 
ment on  the  demand  side— drug  education, 
treatment  for  the  apprehended,  etc.  Weld 
agrees.  "I'm  not  a  supply-sider  when  it 
comes  to  the  drug  war,"  he  told  me.  Nei- 
ther candidate  is  in  favor  of  legalization. 

In  1990,  Kerry  was  re-elected,  defeat- 
ing wealthy  businessman  Jim  Rappaport 
despite  a  spot  on  TV  that  showed  an  un- 
flattering portrait  of  Dukakis  morphing 
into  Kerry.  The  following  year  he  became 
chairman  of  a  special  panel  to  investigate 
whether  any  P.O.W.'s  or  M.I.A.'s  were 
still  alive  in  Vietnam.  By  mid- 1992  he 
had  accounted  for  all  but  80  or  so  of  the 
2,266  missing  servicemen,  and  two  years 
later  he  inspired  bipartisan  praise  for 
pushing  a  bill  to  put  100,000  more  po- 
licemen on  the  streets.  "There  wouldn't 
have  been  a  Clinton  crime  bill  without 
Kerry  getting  him  to  buy  into  the  notion 
of  putting  up  some  serious  money," 
Adam  Walinsky,  a  former  speech  writer 
for  Bobby  Kennedy,  told  me.  "To  this 
day  it  wouldn't  have  gotten  anywhere 
if  John  hadn't  been  jumping  up  and 
down.  In  the  Senate  right  now  there  isn't 
an  enormous  amount  of  energy.  There 
are  a  lot  of  nice  people  with  good  inten- 
tions, but  not  many  with  drive.  It's  very 
rare  that  you  see  a  guy  like  Kerry  who 
sends  his  staff  to  talk  to  senators  on  oth- 
er subcommittees." 

In  his  two  terms  with  the  Senate,  Ker- 
ry has  cast  more  than  4,000  votes  and 
quietly  amassed  a  good  deal  of  influ- 
ence. I  watched  him  in  action  for  two 
days,  struggled  to  keep  up  with  him  as 
he  briskly  strode  from  one  meeting  to 
the  next  down  the  endless  Kafka-esque 
corridors  of  power  in  the  belly  of  the 
Capitol  and  its  annexes.  "Weld  would 
never  find  his  way  around  here,"  he  ob- 
served humorously. 

The  brash  young  Kerry  has  clearly 
grown  into  a  statesman.  Deeper,  wiser,  he 
has  made  peace  with  himself  and  come 
into  his  own.  One  can't  help  feeling  that 
it  would  be  very  sad  if  this  brilliant  ca- 
reer were  to  come  to  an  end,  particularly 
with  so  many  senior  Democratic  senators 
hitting  the  road. 

We  reached  the  spot  where  in  1988 
Kerry  successfully  performed  the  Heim- 
lich maneuver  on  Senator  Chic  Hecht, 
who  was  choking  on  a  piece  of  food. 
Hecht  was  one  of  the  Republican  incum- 
bents Kerry,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 


Democratic  Campaign  Committee,  had 
targeted  for  defeat.  "Now  can  I  go  back 
to  being  partisan?"  Kerry  had  asked 
with  a  grin  after  Hecht  thanked  him  pro- 
fusely for  saving  his  life.  At  one  point 
Kerry  and  Ted  Kennedy  passed  right  in 
front  of  each  other,  but  not  a  word  or 
even  a  nod  of  recognition  passed  be- 
tween them,  which  seemed  odd  because 
two  hours  earlier  they  had  put  on  an 
impressive  dog-and-pony  show  urging 
that  the  Boston  Harbor  Islands  be 
turned  into  a  national  park.  I  wondered 
how  close  they  are  personally.  Kennedy 
was  reportedly  miffed  last  winter  when 
Kerry  didn't  choose  the  brother  of  Ken- 
nedy's wife,  Vicki  Reggie,  as  his  media 
consultant  for  his  re-election  campaign. 
Kerry  would  be  much  better  known  if 
he  had  not  spent  his  senatorial  career  in 
the  shadow  of  one  of  the  greatest  leg- 
islative giants  in  history.  But  when  I 
spoke  with  Kennedy  a  few  weeks  later, 
he  had  nothing  but  praise  for  his  junior 
colleague:  "John  is  one  of  the  most  flu- 
ent, eloquent  voices  that  we  have  in  the 
Democratic  Party."  he  told  me.  "He's 
one  of  the  leaders  people  really  look  for- 
ward to  working  with,  because  he  knows 
how  to  get  things  done;  he's  a  work- 
horse, not  a  show  horse,  and  that  has 
won  him  respect  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  The  president  listens  to  him. 
When  there's  a  bit  of  injustice,  he  re- 
sponds in  a  natural,  emotional,  and  vis- 
ceral way.  He  has  taken  on  some  very 
tough  issues.  That  whole  work  on  the 
M.I.A.'s  was  a  no-winner,  yet  it  was 
something  that  burned  on  the  conscience 
of  the  nation.  Maybe  it  wasn't  some- 
thing that  had  a  resonance  in  North 
Adams  or  Webster,  but  John  helped  put 
a  piece  of  our  history  more  behind  us. 
We've  worked  very  closely,  and  I  have 
great  affection  for  him.  Teresa  has  been 
enormously  warm  and  attentive  at  Sun 
Valley  to  my  son  Teddy  junior  [who  lost 
a  leg  to  cancer  but  is  an  avid  skier].  You 
can  always  tell  the  character  of  a  person 
through  a  child's  eyes." 

For  10  years  Kerry  was  one  of  Wash- 
ington's most  eligible  bachelors  and 
went  out  with  assorted  starlets  and  so- 
cialites. Spotted  with  the  likes  of  Mor- 
gan Fairchild  and  Catherine  Oxenberg 
(each  of  whom  he  claims  to  have  only 
dated  briefly),  bombing  around  in  a 
Chrysler  convertible,  performing  week- 
end aerobatics  in  a  rented  stunt  plane, 
he  was  dubbed  the  Senate's  Romeo.  In 
1992  at  the  Earth  Summit  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  he  was  smitten  by  the  vibrant 
and  very  rich  Teresa  Heinz.  A  pert 
brunette,  Teresa  was  born  in  Mozam- 


bique, the  daughter  of  a  highly  cultiva 
Portuguese  oncologist.  Teresa  is  soft-s  i 
ken    and    cozy,    yet    passionately    c 
cerned  about  the  world's  problems. 

Her  first  husband  was  also  a  U.S.  s 
ator.    John    Heinz    III   was   swi 
handsome,  and  a  thorough  gentlem 
and  he  and  Teresa  were  devoted  to  e;i 
other.    "They   had    a    happy    marrk 
which  is  rare  in  politics,"  Wren  Wii 
wife  of  then  senator  Timothy  Wirth  ; 
one  of  Teresa's  closest  friends,  told  i 
"and  now  she's  having  another  one." 
in   April    1991,    Heinz's  plane   colli*  I: 
with  a  helicopter  near  Philadelphia  In  | 
national  Airport.  Teresa,  of  course,  \  I 
devastated  to  lose  the  love  of  her  life,  * 
ter  25  years  of  marriage.  She  still  rel 
to  Jack  as  "my  husband"  and  has  k  t 
his  name.  When  I  visited  her  in  Wash] 
ton,  I  saw  photographs  of  him  pro  I 
nently  displayed.  "If  Jack  Heinz  w 
alive  today,  Bill  Clinton  would  not  I 
president,"  she  told  me  firmly.  Ter.} 
was  left  with  three  children,  three-quit 
ters  of  a  billion  dollars,  and  the  respo 
bility    for    several    Heinz    foundatic  : 
through  which  she  has  given  away  sew 
$170  million  in  grants.  In  foundation  4i 
cles  she  is  known  as  Saint  Teresa.  1 1. 
life  has  been  like  a  mini-series,  or 
hugely  successful  Latin  American  priirji 
time   television   soap   opera   of  sevnjt 
years  back,  The  Rich  Cry  Too.  She    ( 
lost,  besides  Jack,  four  close  family  mi 
bers  in  accidents,  not  to  mention 
count r\.  a  tropical  paradise  that  self-l'j; 
structed  in  a  savage  civil  war.  Her  trrli 
ey.  Wren  Wirth  told  me,  is  small  consi-j-. 
tion  for  what  she  has  been  through.  I  jr 
Susan  Weld,  Teresa  has  tremendous  cln 
acter  and  is  completely  down-to-ea 
either  one  of  them  would  make  a  giij* 
First  Lady.  "I  am  still  the  same  perse 
always  was,"  she  told  me  as  we  had' k 
at   her   and    Kerry's    $2    million   tc 
house,  which  until  recently  was  a  c 
vent  on  Boston's  Louisburg  Square. 

I  had  dinner  with  Senator  Kerry 
Teresa    at    their    brick    mansion 
Georgetown,  which  during  the  19th  o 
tury  was  the  home  of  a  Russian  ami  is- 
sador.  Teresa  and  Jack  Heinz  had  d< 
rated  it  with  an  exquisite  collection  | 
German,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  old-ma 
still  lifes.  She  also  has  lavish  resider  i 
in  Pittsburgh,  Nantucket,  and  Sun 
ley.    There    is    a    grand    piano    in 
Georgetown  living  room;  in  her  yc 
Teresa  had   contemplated   becomin;  i 
concert  pianist,  she  says,  but  gave  it  j> 
because  her  fingers  "were  too  sm<  I" 
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is  still  devoted  to  classical  music; 
acoustics  of  Heinz  Hall,  in  Pitts- 
»h,  whose  renovation  she  was  in- 
red  in,  are  now  said  to  rank  among 
world's  best.  Teresa  is  a  perfection- 
she  has  been  known  to  be  short-tem- 
;d  with  the  help,  but  Wren  Wirth 
me  that  "she  is  no  more  demanding 
anyone  than  herself."  Her  schedule 
f  anything,  even  fuller  than  John's. 
ls  their  romance  kindled,  John  took 
;sa  to— guess  where— the  Vietnam 
morial.  They  were  married  in  May 
5  on  Nantucket.  "Teresa  is  just  the 
t  person  for  him,"  a  friend  says, 
ey  both  want  the  same  thing— to  do 
d  and  help  the  world.  Teresa's  just  a 
it,  fun  girl,  but  she's  very 
ite  and  driven  in  her  own 
I  John  has  finally  con- 
red  his  demons  and  is  en- 
ng  his  success." 
Contrary  to  popular  per- 
tion,  Kerry  claims  to  have 
interest  in  the  presidency 
now.  He  pointed  out  that 
was  one  of  the  few  mem- 
5  of  his  Senate  class  of 
4  who  haven't  run  for  pres- 
lt,  and  said  he  was  com- 
ely fulfilled  doing  the  nitty- 
ty  of  a  senator.  Weld,  he 
has  blown  it  because  he 
aid  have  been  running  for 
.;ident  already.  At  11:30, 
n  excused  himself  from 
|  dinner  because  he  had  a 
idred  pages  to  read  before 
went  to  bed.  At  a  press 
ikfast  at  nine  the  next 
ning  he  was  his  usual  elo- 
nt,  senatorial  self.  Kerry's 
'gy  is  incredible.  He  wolfs 
in  huge  platefuls  of  food  and  has  one 
tiose  rare,  enviable  metabolisms  that 
j  it  right  off.  His  friend  Bruce  Droste 
jibes  his  "mind-boggling,  endless  en- 
'  level"  and  "increased  passion  for 
land  people"  to  his  Vietnam  experi- 
.:.  "John  is  just  go-go-go.  He  has  a 
d  that  is  always  there.  When  the 
:e  comes  over  your  eyes,  he  snaps 
nd  is  absolutely  there."  Teresa  ex- 
is  that  he  "has  the  creed  of  the  vets. 
y  day  is  extra." 

he  Boston  press  made  much  of  an  in- 
nt  in  which  Teresa  parked  her  Chero- 
in  front  of  a  hydrant  on  Louisburg 
ire;  this  "spoke  volumes,"  a  Globe  re- 
er  told  me,  about  how  Teresa  feels 
is  above  the  laws  the  rest  of  us  live 
lut  the  nuns  had  reportedly  parked  in 
:  of  the  hydrant  for  years  and  the 
>  had  never  gotten  on  their  case.  I 
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think  this  spoke  more  about  the  Fourth 
Estate's  culture  of  resentment  of  anyone 
who  is  rich  or  beautiful  or  successful  or 
looks  as  if  they're  having  a  good  time. 
Teresa  has  been  taking  a  beating  in  the 
local  press.  You  can  have  that  kind  of 
money  in  Boston,  but  you  can't  spend  it 
that  way.  Teresa  defused  some  of  the  re- 
sentment by  bringing  a  plastic  hydrant  to 
Billy  Bulger's  St.  Patty's  Day  breakfast. 
"I  was  out  finding  a  parking  [space]  and 
couldn't  find  one,  so  I  made  one,"  she 
told  the  crowd,  which  roared. 

But  I  noticed  one  thing  at  dinner  with 
the  Kerrys.  The  Portuguese  cook  went 
around  the  table  with  a  delicious  pasta 
with  morels,  and  before  I  could  get  to 


Weld  did 
a  full  Greg  Louganis 

because  the  flu 

shots  he  received  were 

rumored  to  have 

been  'about 
three  fingers  deep. 
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them,  Kerry  had  fished  out  all  the  best 
morels  for  himself.  This  was  in  stark  con- 
trast to  the  Welds,  who  when  they  have 
you  over  to  dinner  do  their  own  cooking 
and  wait  on  you  themselves,  and  when 
they  come  over  to  your  place  they  insist 
on  doing  the  dishes.  Altruism  is  not 
something  that  seems  to  come  naturally 
to  Kerry.  But  this  does  not  mean  he  is 
any  less  effective  a  warrior  for  the  good 
in  the  Senate.  In  fact,  politically  he  is 
more  altruistic  than  Weld. 


T 


he  outcome  of  the  race,  Rob  Gray, 
Weld's  flack,  told  me,  will  depend 
on  the  debates  and  the  TV  ads;  70  per- 
cent will  be  issues,  and  the  rest  will  boil 
down  to  character  and  ethics.  Weld,  pre- 
sumably concerned  that  he  could  be 
blown  out  of  the  water  by  Teresa's  "fabu- 
lous   ketchup    fortune,"    got    Kerry    to 


agree  to  a  campaign -spending  cap  of 
$6.9  million  apiece— believed  to  be  the 
first  such  voluntary  agreement  of  its  kind 
between  senatorial  candidates  in  modern 
American  political  history.  But  there  is 
still  no  agreement  on  negative  campaign- 
ing, which  Kerry  has  defined  as:  If  we're 
going-  to  trash  each  other  on  television, 
let's  do  it  ourselves  and  not  get  some 
third  party  to  do  it.  That  means  the  cam- 
paign could  get  down-and-dirty  in  the 
months  to  come.  Kerry's  personal  re- 
sources are  limited;  his  income  taxes  for 
1995  were  $34,891  on  a  salary  of  $126,179. 
Teresa  filed  separately  and  has  refused  to 
release  her  taxes,  or  to  say  whether  she 
and  John  have  a  pre-nuptial  agreement. 
But  he  told  me  last  spring, 
"Neither  Teresa  nor  I  believe 
in  the  notion  of  spending 
huge  amounts  of  personal 
money  to  buy  elections.  But 
we  reserve  the  right  to  bor- 
row not  to  be  outspent  and 
to  defend  our  family,  includ- 
ing me."  Teresa  told  me  she 
believed  that  Weld  had  had 
her  investigated  (which  he 
flatly  denies),  and  said,  "If  I 
have  to  defend  my  name  and 
my  husband's,  I  will  spend 
$50  million  if  necessary." 

The  hitherto  high  tone  of 
the  race  is  already  beginning 
to  degenerate.  The  Kerry 
people  could  make  hay  with 
Weld  for  going  to  a  Pete 
Wilson  fund-raiser  instead  of 
consoling  the  victims  of  a 
tornado  in  western  Massa- 
chusetts in  May  1995,  and 
for  being  nearly  beside  him- 
self over  the  death  of  Jerry 
Garcia  and  wanting  to  fly  the  flag  on 
the  statehouse  at  half-mast.  The  Weld 
people  could  focus  on  Kerry's  votes  to 
increase  taxes  and  against  balancing  the 
budget,  or  on  minor  irregularities  with 
some  of  his  campaign  contributions  and 
bank  loans. 

Kerry  had  opened  a  sizable,  13-point 
lead  by  last  spring,  according  to  one  poll. 
A  column  in  May  by  the  Globe's  Scot 
Lehigh  about  how  "Weld's  pursuit  of 
Kerry  seems  to  be  losing  traction"  point- 
ed out  that  it  is  usually  the  incum- 
bent's record  that  is  under  scrutiny,  but  in 
this  race  it  seems  to  be  Weld's.  It  looked 
as  though  the  governor  was  forsaking 
the  commonwealth  for  campaigning.  The 
Boston  Globe  noted  that  Mitchell  Adams's 
revenue  department  failed  to  cash  $146 
million  in  tax  checks,  costing  the  state 
$20,000  a  day  in  lost  interest,  and  that 
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Kerry  and  Weld 

700  sex  offenders  had  been  let  out  early 
through  work-release  programs  and 
paroled.  And  where  were  all  the  new 
prisons  Weld  promised  to  build?  The  De- 
partment of  Social  Services  had  let  con- 
victed criminals,  including  child  abusers, 
kidnappers,  wife  beaters,  and  drug  deal- 
ers, become  foster  parents,  and  the  gov- 
ernor did  not  display  impressive  leader- 
ship qualities  when  he  allowed  anti-abor- 
tion activists  nearly  to  hijack  the  state's 
delegation  to  the  Republican  convention. 
To  make  matters  worse,  on  May  18 
the  governor  turned  ghastly  pale  and 
fainted  as  he  was  stepping  up  to  receive 
an  honorary  degree  from  Bentley  Col- 
lege, outside  Boston.  His  doctors  said  that 
it  was  flu.  "You  can  all  gather  close  so  I 
can  breathe  on  you,"  he  told  the  press  as 
he  left  the  hospital.  But  some  media  jack- 
als were  merciless.  The  Globe's  Mike  Bar- 
nicle  said  Weld  did  "a  full  Greg  Lougan- 
is"  because  the  flu  shots  he  received  were 
rumored  to  have  been  "about  three  fin- 
gers deep"  and  to  have  "been  adminis- 
tered by  a  Dr.  J.  Daniels  of  Tennessee." 


Weld  seemed  fully  recovered  when  I 
saw  him  up  at  the  Ausable  Club  over 
Memorial  Day.  He  had  just  caught  the 
biggest  lake  trout  that  had  ever  come 
out  of  the  lake:  15  pounds,  35  inches. 
The  press  made  fun  of  this  too  ("What 
was  the  water,  amber-colored?"  asked 
the  Herald's  Joe  Sciacca),  but  I  knew  the 
importance  of  that  catch:  Weld  had  gone 
to  the  lake  in  his  hour  of  need,  and  it 
had  given  him  a  clear  sign,  a  wonderful 
re-empowerment,  like  Arthur  getting 
the  sword  from  the  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
Weld  came  back  from  a  25-point  deficit 
in  his  1990  primary.  It  is  an  old  saw  that 
the  only  poll  that  matters  is  the  one  tak- 
en on  Election  Day. 

The  latest  poll  has  Weld  just  a  little 
ahead  and  gaining  momentum.  He  had 
hoped  to  endear  himself  to  Massachu- 
setts liberals  with  a  strong  and  coura- 
geous pro-choice  stand  at  the  Republi- 
can convention,  but  was  silenced  by  or- 
ganizers of  the  event,  who  accused  him 
of  trying  to  boost  his  standing  at  home 
at  the  expense  of  party  unity.  Kerry  loves 
being  senator  but  seems  a  bit  bored  with 
campaigning,  and  during  some  of  the  de- 
bates he  has  looked  a  little  worn.  Weld, 


on  the  other  hand,  seems  bored  with  g 
erning  but  has  plunged  into  campaign 
with  zest.  Each  is  hoping  that  the  otl  j 
will  make  some  terrible  gaffe  or  tlj 
something  terrible  will  be  dredged 
from  the  other's  past— but  my  guess  i 
neither  will  happen. 

Meanwhile,   Susan   Gallagher,   a 
year-old   mother  of  four,   has  jump 
into  the  race  as  the  candidate  of 
newly  formed  Massachusetts  conser 
tive  party.  She  could  siphon  off  up 
4  percent  of  Weld's  votes,  which  mi; 
prove  fatal  in  a  close  race.  But  neitl  It 
Kerry  nor  Weld  has  in  fact  captured  I 
party's  traditional  constituency.  By  it 
summer  the  campaign  still  had  "a  topjj| 
turvy,  unsettled  feel,"   The   Wall  Str 
Journal  reported. 

When  I  was  in  Washington,  I  rode 
in  the  elevator  of  the  Watergate  w 
Howard  Baker.  "I  know  them  both,  i 
they're  both  fine  men,"  he  told  me  wh 
I  asked  his  opinion.  My  sentiments 
actly.  It's  a  shame  for  American  polil  h 
that  one  of  them  has  to  lose.  But,  al\\ 
number  of  people  have  pointed  outHJ 
you  like  them  both,  a  vote  for  Ke 
will  keep  both  of  them  in  office.  D 


Hopki 


ins 


(Continued  from  page  246)  glumly.  "I 
was  in  severe  pain.  I  thought.  Well,  this  is 
it.  I'd  better  learn  something  from  this.  I 
can't  go  on  treating  my  body  as  if  it  were 
a  Sherman  tank." 

Until  now,  constant  work  has  seemed 
as  necessary  as  oxygen.  "It's  insecurity,  I 
guess,"  he  says.  He  could  never  turn 
down  a  job:  "I  thought  I  wouldn't  work 
again.  I  enjoy  the  stimulus,  the  energy, 
the  day-to-day  business  of  working.  But 
in  a  way  it  was  replacing  my  life  a  bit.  It 
was  kind  of  an  ego  trip  to  prove  to  my- 
self how  much  I  could  do." 

To  his  surprise,  he's  enjoyed  the  en- 
forced leisure.  "It's  been  the  best  time." 
he  confides.  "I  suppose  it's  good  to  get 
off  my  ass,  but  I'm  not  biting  my  nails." 

A  consummate  loner,  Hopkins  spent 
much  of  his  vacation  roving  around  in 
his  car;  he  thinks  nothing  of  driving  aim- 
lessly for  thousands  of  miles,  staying  in 
dives.  "He  calls  people  on  the  phone 
and  says,  'I'm  in  the  seediest  motel  I've 
ever  seen!'"  reports  Bob  Palmer,  Hop- 
kins's manager  and  close  friend.  "It's  all 
part  of  the  adventure.  I  think  it's  a 
cleansing  thing.  He  doesn't  thrive  on 
people." 


Indeed,  Hopkins  has  just  returned 
from  such  an  odyssey.  "I've  just  driven 
5.000  miles  in  10  days,"  he  tells  me  excit- 
edly. "About  three  weeks  ago  I  took  off 
for  Texas.  I  drove  and  drove  and  drove, 
and  it  was  so  flat  and  monotonous  I 
thought.  I  think  I'll  go  up  to  Seattle." 

And  what  does  he  do  on  these  drives? 
"I  play  tapes  and  I  think,  I've  got  a  won- 
derful life!" 

Hopkins's  intimates,  including  his  wife 
of  23  years,  are  baffled  by  such 
exploits.  "Jenni  doesn't  understand  it," 
Hopkins  admits.  "She  says,  'Don't  you 
get  lonely?'  I  say,  'Nope.'  She  says,  'You 
are  weird.  Don't  you  want  a  nice  quiet 
English  life?'  She  loves  England.  I  love 
being  here.  The  land  of  Mickey  Mouse!" 
He  bares  his  teeth  in  a  grin  so  broad  it  is 
almost  feral. 

"There's  so  much  money  being  made 
here,  beyond  my  wildest  dreams,  and  I 
think  it  can  corrupt  you  so  quickly."  he 
adds.  "Jenni  is  fearful  of  this.  She  says, 
'How  can  you  possibly  want  to  live 
there— they're  crazy  people!  Don't  be  se- 
duced by  all  that.  You  must  be  nuts!'  I 
told  her  the  other  day  that  I'd  bought  a 
pair  of  cowboy  boots,  and  I've  got  a 
baseball  cap.  She  said,  'Well,  there's  no 
hope,  then.'  She's  very  stable,  very  mod- 
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erate  in  her  appetites  about  everything 
unlike  me.  She  accepts  reality,  where; 
don't.  When  she  comes  out  here,  she  s 
it  as  Toytown.  What  I  find  wonderfl  L 
the  enthusiasm,  the  friendliness— she  s 
as  over  the  top." 

While  it  is  sometimes  humorous, 
Hopkinses'  ongoing  debate  has  a  paiti 
subtext;  the  fact  that  she  remains  wed«? 
to  England  while  he  makes  a  life  in  G 
fornia  has  already  led  to  problems.  I 
year  he  bought  a  house  in  Pacific 
isades,  a  small,  unpretentious  bunga' 
that  clings  to  a  steep  incline,  facing 
Pacific  Ocean  and  overlooking  Catal : 
Island.  The  deck  is  festooned  with  bri"1 
flowers  and  a  hummingbird  feeder,  am'1 
large  telescope  occupies  the  center  oH 
living  room.  "I  can  see  Orion!"  HopP 
says  exultantly.  "I  saw  the  Andromn 
nebula  one  night!  Two  and  a  half  mill 
light-years  away— puts  everything  in  j 
spective,  doesn't  it?" 

Meanwhile,  Jenni  lives  in  their 
story  19th-century  stone  town  house 
London's  South  Kensington,  where  sh 
active  in  the  Anglican  Church  anc 
such  causes  as  the  Snowdonia  Appef 
Welsh  environmental  charity,  of  wl 
Hopkins  is  president.  "She's  very,  \ 
English,"  says  Oliver  Stone.  "Sens 
shoes.  Right  out  of  Agatha  Christie." 
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lopkins  himself  tends  to  sound  sour 
:n  talking  about  England.  "The  Brits 
e  this  attitude  that  in  order  to  be  real- 
appy  you  have  got  to  be  miserable," 
says  dryly.  '"Don't  get  too  big  for 
r  boots,'  you  know." 
He  feels  that  the  English  people  are 
judging  about  anyone's  success,  par- 
larly  actors',"  explains  James  Ivory, 
>  directed  Hopkins  in  Surviving  Picas- 
Howards  End,  and  The  Remains  of 
Day.  "He  thinks  that  the  most  wide- 
:ad  attitude  about  someone  who  actu- 
becomes  an  American  movie  star 
earns  millions  of  dollars  is  full  of  re- 
ment,  jealousy,   hatred,   and   bitter- 

Iritish  friends  claim  that  Hopkins  is 
e  mistaken.  "It's  absolutely  nonsense," 
Ts  David  Hare.  "I  think  the  well  of 
mth,  respect,  and  love  for  Tony  in  this 
titry  is  very,  very  great.  He  decided  he 
angry  with  England— 'The  English 
me!'  and  all  that— and  when  he  got  the 
^lthood,  which  means  the  Establish- 
it  adores  him,  he  was  totally  confused." 
lopkins  is  also  a  bit  confused  about 
marital  situation  at  the  moment.  So 
he  and  his  wife  have  juggled  their  ge- 
tphical  separations,  but  last  winter  a 
or  scandal  erupted  in  the  tabloids 
1  the  news  that  Hopkins  had  gotten 
>lved  with  Joyce  Ingalls,  a  46-year-old 
her  of  two  whom  he'd  met  at  Alco- 
cs  Anonymous  and  who  had  once 
i  romantically  linked  with  Sylvester 
lone. 

It  was  an  affair,  and  it  ended,"  main- 
s  Bob  Palmer,  whose  wife  is  one  of 
li's  closest  friends.  "It's  over  with, 
ly  over.  The  marriage  will  continue, 
re  may  be  separations,  but  they  work 
,it.  They  talk  every  day  on  the  phone, 
certainly  not  a  conventional  marriage, 
Jenni  understands  the  situation.  It 
that  Tony  is  a  big  alley  cat  and  is 
ing  around  all  the  time.  Not  that 
jh,  anyway.  I  think  there  would  be  a 
t  void  in  his  life  if  Jenni  weren't  in  it, 
he  knows  it." 

opkins  himself  sounds  less  certain 
t  whether  his  marriage  will  survive. 
'11  see,"  he  says  noncommittal  ly.  "I 
t  want  her  to  change;  I  don't  want  her 
lapt  to  me.  All  I  know  is,  I  don't  know 
much.  I  don't  know  what  I  want;  I 
t  know  what's  going  to  happen." 

shrugs.  "Maybe  I'm  just  full  of 
'  he  adds  brusquely.  "I  probably  am. 
just  very,  very  selfish.  If  somebody 
n't  like  what  I  am,  I  don't  hang 
nd  trying  to  win  anybody's  approval, 
y  have  screwed  up  a  lot  of  my  life;  I 
have  hurt  a  few  people.  I'm  not  a 


very  good  husband;  I'm  not  a  good  fa- 
ther. I'm  a  roamer.  I  think  I'm  a  bit  of  a 
nihilist,  really." 

Now  he  actually  does  sound  angry, 
and  he  gets  even  angrier  when  we  talk 
about  his  only  child.  He  and  his  first 
wife,  actress  Petronella  Barker,  had  a 
daughter,  Abigail,  who  was  still  a  baby 
when  Hopkins  met  Jenni  Lynton,  a  pro- 
duction assistant  on  one  of  his  films.  That 
was  the  end  of  his  four-year  marriage.  "It 
was  an  impossible  situation,  so  I  just 
skedaddled,"  Hopkins  says  curtly.  "The 
day  Jenni  met  me  she  knew  she  was  tak- 
ing on  a  load  of  trouble:  a  stand-up 
drunk.  I've  been  troubled  for  years.  I 
don't  know  quite  with  what.  Something 
troubles  me,  and  I  don't  know  what  it  is, 
but  it  brings  me  a  lot  of  restlessness." 

He  seldom  saw  his  daughter  after 
that,  and  although  he  has  made  attempts 
in  recent  years  to  heal  the  wounds  in- 
flicted by  his  long  neglect,  including  get- 
ting his  daughter  a  small  part  in  The  Re- 
mains of  the  Day,  their  rapprochement  is 
now  over.  "I  can't  seem  to  do  anything 
right  as  far  as  Abigail  is  concerned,"  he 
says  coldly.  "I  hope  she  does  all  right 
with  her  life,  but  that's  her  business.  I 
can't  put  a  foot  right,  so  I  thought.  Oh, 
well.  I've  made  my  amends;  I'm  not  go- 
ing to  go  on.  I'm  a  lousy  father.  I'm 
lousy  at  relationships.  I'm  too  selfish, 
too  self-motivated.  I'm  a  runner." 

Anthony  Hopkins's  face  has  turned 
dark  and  glowering,  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  rupture  stirs  up  ancient  resent- 
ments; rejection  is  a  long-standing  theme 
in  his  life,  as  is  the  sting  of  having  his  ef- 
forts deemed  inadequate.  An  only  child 
growing  up  in  the  small  town  of  Port  Tal- 
bot in  southern  Wales,  the  son  of  a  baker 
and  his  wife,  Hopkins  was  a  social  misfit 
and  an  inept  student.  "I  felt  like  a  dope 
in  school,"  he  says  bitterly.  "I  probably 
had  learning  disabilities— attention-deficit 
disorder.  I'd  be  picked  on  by  the  teachers 
because  I  wasn't  bright,  so  I  began  to 
play  the  role  of  village  idiot." 

Fortunately,  Richard  Burton  came 
from  the  same  town,  and  the  day  Hop- 
kins met  the  celebrated  actor  he  experi- 
enced an  epiphany  that  would  change  his 
life.  After  getting  Burton's  autograph, 
Hopkins  was  walking  home  when  Burton 
and  his  wife,  Sybil,  came  roaring  past  in 
a  sleek  Jaguar.  "I  thought,  I'm  going  to 
do  that!"  Hopkins  recalls  dreamily.  The 
dashing  Burton  and  his  beautiful  car  rep- 
resented everything  the  awkward  youth 
longed  for:  "Success,"  says  Hopkins. 
"Freedom." 

Acting  was  his   salvation.    His  early 
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years  in  the  theater  were  strewn  with  suc- 
cesses—he won  a  scholarship  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Dramatic  Art,  and  within 
two  years  of  auditioning  for  Laurence 
Olivier,  Hopkins  had  become  his  under- 
study and  the  favored  candidate  to  suc- 
ceed Olivier  as  director  of  the  National 
Theatre.  One  night  Olivier  collapsed  with 
appendicitis  and  Hopkins  went  on  in 
Strindberg's  The  Dance  of  Death.  "Hop- 
kins walked  away  with  the  part  of  Edgar 
like  a  cat  with  a  mouse  between  its 
teeth,"  Olivier  observed. 

But  however  great  his  mastery  of  a 
part,  Hopkins  was  always  unhappy.  "I've 
never  been  comfortable  in  the  theater," 
he  says.  "I  just  don't  have  it  in  my  per- 
sonality, my  temperament.  I've  done  it 
all,  but  I  never  enjoyed  it.  I  think  it  goes 
way  back  to  when  I  was  a  kid;  the 
British  theater  is  very  academic,  and  I'm 
a  very  bad  student.  I  don't  like  being 
taught,  and  I'm  very  stubborn.  When  a 
director  says,  'This  is  going  to  be  a  jour- 
ney of  discovery,'  I  want  to  get  my  bags 
and  get  in  the  car." 

He  hates  most  of  the  stage  directors 
he's  worked  with,  except  for  David  Hare, 
who  directed  Hopkins's  electrifying  per- 
formance as  the  ruthless  newspaper 
tycoon  in  Pravda.  Hopkins  turns  particu- 
larly venomous  when  discussing  how  abu- 
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sive  many  directors  are.  "Unbelievable 
Hitlers,"  he  says,  suddenly  enraged. 
"They  especially  love  to  rip  into  women 
and  destroy  them;  that's  how  they  get 
their  jollies.  It  used  to  make  me  sick  with 
disgust.  I  just  said,  "Fuck  you.'  I  wouldn't 
put  up  with  any  of  that  crap  from  any  of 
them.  I've  reduced  two  directors  to  tears. 
I  go  like  a  wolfhound:  'Don't  you  ever 
push  me,  you  son  of  a  bitch!  You  get  an- 
gry because  I  dare  to  question  your  direc- 
tion?' I  had  enough  of  being  bullied  when 
I  was  a  child,  so  anyone  who  tries  that  on 
me  now  is  in  for  it." 

Even  now,  Hopkins  shudders  as  he  re- 
calls "that  awful  feeling  you  have  before 
you  go  onstage,  that  dull  dread  in  the 
stomach,  just  like  a  deadness  in  the  center. 
I  feel  very  trapped  in  the  theater;  I  can't 
bear  to  repeat  things.  The  second  night  of 
a  play  I  think,  Oh,  God— I  did  this  last 
night!  It's  pathetic,  going  up  onstage  want- 
ing people  to  love  you.  It's  the  part  of  my- 
self I  like  least,  that  need  for  audience  ap- 
proval. I  don't  like  audiences  gawking  at 
me— 500  pairs  of  eyes  watching  me.  I  like 
the  impersonality  of  filmmaking." 

Hopkins  loves  to  quote  Katharine 
Hepburn,  who  gave  him  some  career  ad- 
vice when  he  landed  his  first  major  movie 
role,  as  Richard  Lion -Heart  in  The  Lion 
in  Winter. 

"She  said, -'Do  you  like  the  motion- 
picture  business?""  Hopkins  recalls.  "I 
told  her  I  did,  and  she  said,  'Here  we 
are  in  the  South  of  France  in  the  middle 
of  January,  getting  paid  for  it!  It's  the 
best  life  there  is.  Hold  on  to  it!'" 

In  any  case,  whether  onstage  or  on  film, 
Hopkins  refuses  to  take  acting  too  serious- 
ly. "I  hate  talking  about  acting.  Actors  are 
so  pompous,"  he  says  disparagingly.  "I 
honestly  don't  know  what  I'm  doing  half 
the  time.  Just  learn  the  lines,  show  up,  and 
do  it.  When  people  pontificate  about  act- 
ing or  directing  I  think,  Who  are  these 
nerds  who  write  all  this  garbage?" 

Hopkins's  directors  tend  toward  the  ec- 
static when  discussing  him.  "I've  never 
had  a  better  experience,"  says  Oliver 
Stone.  "It's  like  having  magic  in  your 
hands."  But  Hopkins  is  typically  self-dep- 
recatory when  speaking  about  his  craft. 
"I've  cobbled  together  a  technique  of  act- 
ing that  works  for  me,  I  guess.  Some- 
thing's working  right  because  they  give 
me  jobs."  He  shrugs. 

And  jobs  are  the  main  thing.  Inner 
peace  would  be  nice,  too,  but  Hopkins  is 
a  tough  customer.  Despite  his  longtime 
devotion  to  Alcoholics  Anonymous,  only 


recently  did  he  finally  venture  into  th< 
py.  "I  had  no  idea  it  would  be  so  sud 
and  dramatic,"  he  says  wonderin 
"This  therapist  asked  me  a  few  questi 
in  the  first  session,  and  I  just  broke  do 
I  was  so  ashamed.  I  was  told  you  d( 
cry  if  you're  a  man." 

The  experience  was  so  overwheln 
that  Hopkins  promptly  suspended  th 
py,  at  least  for  now.  "I've  always  1 
trusted  emotion,"  he  says  uneasily, 
don't  like  emotion.  I  don't  like  talk 
I  think  I  can  solve  my  own  problen 

Those  who  know  him  well  note 
vulnerability  behind  the  armor.  "It's 
of  being  out  of  control,"  says  one 
league.  "The  only  place  where  he  can 
the  emotional  high  he  needs  and  ren 
in  control  is  show  business.  He  gets  ' 
emotional  charge,  but  in  a  safe  place, 
would  go  a  long  way  to  avoid  emot 
Look  at  the  roles  he  plays.  Love  see 
are  not  Tony's  forte.  What  is  the  1 
scene  for  which  he's  most  remembei 
The  one  where  he  puts  his  hand  ut 
stop  Emma  Thompson  from  coming  ri 
er  in  Remains  of  the  Day" 

Soon  enough  there  will  be  another 
to  lose  himself  in.  As  he  prepares  tea 
back  to  work,  shooting  David  Man 
Bookworm  in  the  Canadian  Rockies  \ 
Alec    Baldwin    and    Elle    Macphenj 
Hopkins  seems  almost  contented,  at  1 
for  such  a  tortured  soul  as  he.  "It's 
now,  at  the  back  end  of  my  life,"  he  r 
murs.  "I  just  feel  so  alive." 

And  ready  for  anything.  The  last  i 
pie  of  years  have  brought  new  c 
lenges:  Hopkins  directed  his  first  f 
August,  and  even  composed  its  mo 
choly,  lyrical  score.  Lots  of  people  t 
wooing  him  for  future  projects,  dim 
far,  he  says,  "I'm  pretty  footloose  :\ 
rootless.  I  don't  know  where  home  :| 
don't  know  what  the  future  holds.  K 
it  open.  I've  no  plans  at  all." 

We  have  been  lounging  on  the  ter 
of  my  hotel  room,  and  despite  his  a 
English  complexion,  Hopkins  had  ]    : 
tioned  himself  in  the  sun.  As  we  ris 
leave  I  notice  that  he  is  positively  g 
ing,  and  I  think  of  David  Hare's  final 
servation:  "He  looks  like  a  sun  god  il 
He's  radiating  psychic  energy;  he's 
charged  with  it  in  some  mysterious  ■ 
You  think,  No  middle-aged  man  can  1 
this  kind  of  radiance— but  there  it  is." 

As  we  part  for  the  last  time,  Hop 
gives  me  a  big  bear  hug  and  vaults 
his  car.  He  may  be  back  in  Pacific  j| 
isades  in  20  minutes,  or  he  could 
himself  on  some  lonesome  highway,  h  J 
ed  for  parts  unknown.  Right  now  eve 
doesn't  know  which  it  will  be.  □ 
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LIBRA    Smm     September  25-October  23 

Libras  are  such  dear  souls.  Why  would  anybody  want  to  run  away  from 
you?  You're  positive,  supportive,  and  creative.  Who  could  ever  think  you 
were  self-absorbed  and  narcissistic?  That's  crazy.  How  could  anyone  just 
up  and  withdraw  without  considering  the  effect  on  you?  The  astrological 
reason  is  pretty  simple.  You've  got  7th-house  problems,  which  demand 
extra  sensitivity  to  others.  So  if  you're  asked  to  help  someone  on  or  off 
the  John,  just  do  it  with  a  smile.  After  all,  you  still  have  emotional  strength 
and  a  place  to  live.  You  want  happiness  too? 


SCORPIO 


W 


October  24-November  21 


With  Jupiter  in  your  3rd  house,  thinking  in  a  more  positive  vein  will  help 
you  over  a  multitude  of  complaints  (as  will  dumping  the  garbage  that  gets 
poured  through  your  system  into  the  garbage  pail,  where  it  belongs).  At 
work,  too,  despite  the  6th-house  lunar  eclipse,  don't  make  a  federal  case 
when  moronic  little  things  go  wrong  or  you're  feeling  like  a  two-bit  hack. 
Direct  your  thoughts  upward  toward  new  options.  Try  to  convince  your- 
self that  you're  a  productive,  alive,  and  well  person,  and  certainly  much, 
much  more  than  just  a  zombie  for  hire. 


ARIES       I       March  21-April  19 

The  air  may  be  electric  with  opportunity,  but  what  good  is  it  if  you 
your  fuses  before  you  can  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  C.E.O.'s, 
heads,  and  big-league  players  are  willing  to  talk  to  you  now?  Oh,  ; 
as  fit  as  a  fiddle  and  ready  for  a  nice  game  of  hardball?  If  so,  thn 
plain  the  16  plugs  you've  got  stuck  into  one  little  socket.  The  lunar  e 
in  Aries  is  a  sign  that  you  need  some  new  wiring,  fast.  One  great  i| 
about  you,  though:  even  when  they  carry  you  off  the  field  on  a  stre 
you're  back  in  the  game  before  the  inning  is  over. 


* 


TAURUS   %J   April  20-May  20 

A  few  crazy  thoughts  may  run  through  that  head  of  yours  this  moi 
you're  an  evolved,  well-disciplined  Taurus,  no  sweat.  They  are  I 
burps  coming  from  the  pit  of  your  unconscious.  Meditation  and/o 
chotherapy  could  be  quite  beneficial.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you're  thl 
stuff -another-anything-down-my-throat,  revolved  type,  you  may  eveit 
get  locked  up  for  your  sinful  indulgences.  Thanks  to  Jupiter,  all  Tai> 
good  and  bad,  have  reason  to  be  hopeful  as  they  raise  consciousness 
high  level.  In  plain  English?  Cut  down  on  sugar  and/or  drugs.  Peril 


SAGITTARIUS 


November  22-December  21 


Sadges  with  children  have  been  facing  some  pretty  painful  truths  and  suf- 
fering tough  losses  lately.  Even  the  childless  have  felt  it,  because  when  it's 
time  to  let  go  of  your  illusions  about  love  and  dive  into  a  new  life,  fate 
sneaks  up  behind  you  and  pushes  you  smack  into  the  ice-cold  ocean,  ready 
or  not.  It  sure  would  be  nice  to  be  socializing  and  dating  and  romancing 
and  engaging  in  all  the  frivolous  pursuits  that  normal  people  engage  in. 
but  this  is  the  time  for  admitting  you're  pissed,  spending  money  on  your- 
self, and  deciding  that,  yes,  you  are  going  to  live. 


>5 


CAPRICORN     %J     December  22-January  19 

A  person's  home  should  be  his  or  her  castle,  not  a  bomb  shelter,  but  there 
you  sit,  hoarding  canned  goods  and  waiting  impatiently  for  nuclear  win- 
ter. Paradoxically,  you're  also  actually  quite  supportive  and  hopeful  now. 
As  Jupiter  goes  direct  in  your  sign  and  a  lunar  eclipse  occurs  down  at  the 
bottom  of  your  solar  chart,  one  question  remains:  Which  is  the  real  you? 
The  good-natured,  evergreen  optimist  who  feels  that  all  things  are  possi- 
ble for  those  who  believe?  Or  that  withered  old  pessimist  peeking  out  the 
window  from  behind  broken  Venetian  blinds? 


AQUARIUS    ^*^    January  20-February  18 

Apart  from  polite  drivel,  you  have  not  been  as  communicative  as  you 
might  be,  but  then,  with  a  lunar  eclipse  in  your  3rd  house,  you're  proba- 
bly thinking,  Oh,  hell,  why  bother?  Nobody  wants  to  hear  it,  anyway.  You 
may  be  frightened  that  your  words  of  truth  and  wisdom  will  be  interpreted 
as  gibberish  or,  worse,  laughed  at.  Jupiter  in  your  12th  house  gives  you  a 
direct  line  to  the  Creator  now,  so  why  should  you  have  to  explain  any- 
thing to  anyone  lower  down?  Wouldn't  it  be  just  awful,  though,  if  right  in 
the  middle  of  your  most  sincere  prayers  God  burst  out  laughing? 


H 


PISCES    S\    February  19~March  20 

Considering  the  vast  number  of  people  who  have  already  come  and  gone 
in  your  life,  Jupiter  in  your  11th  house  will  nevertheless  send  you  a  great 
friend  or  two  to  defend  you  against  those  critics  who  are  always  predict- 
ing that  the  little  men  in  white  coats  are  after  you.  On  another  note,  if 
you  feel  you  should  not  have  to  fork  over  money  you  don't  have  enough 
of  when  certain  other  people  have  $100  bills  coming  out  of  their  ears,  try 
the  positive-affirmation  approach:  "I  have  everything  I  need.  I  can  be  gen- 
erous." If  that  doesn't  work,  try  pounding  a  pillow. 
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GEMINI   <\  May  21-June  21 

Friendships  get  aborted  and  you  drop  out  of  associations  through 
door  in  the  midst  of  a  meeting.  You  want  desperately  to  belong,  but. 
how  you  know  damned  well  you  don't  fit  in  anymore.  That's  a  I 
feeling  when  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  conjoins  Saturn  in  your  11th 
No  matter.  Here's  the  good  news  to  offset  all  that:  There  are  still 
people  around  who  will  be  valuable  in  backing  some  worthwhile  | 
(key  word:  "worthwhile").  And  for  those  Geminis  who  care,  sex 
there  if  you  want  it  (key  phrase:  "if  you  want  it"). 


CANCER  ^JF  June  22-July  22 
"Honey,  don't  worry  about  a  thing.  Whatever  you  have  to  do,  j 
ahead  and  do  it.  And  if  you  need  anything  at  all,  you  can  count  O1 
Can  you  imagine  what  a  load  off  a  Cancer's  mind  it  is  to  have  so 
talk  like  that?  Just  hearing  it  from  someone's  lips  is  almost  enoi 
make  you  want  to  start  cooking.  That's  Jupiter  in  the  7th  house,  t 
and  you've  got  it.  You  need  it,  too,  because  politically  you  don't  hid 
faintest  clue  which  horse  to  bet  on.  There's  Scylla,  of  course,  and 
there's  always  Charybdis.  Who  in  hell  are  they?  Check  your  Homi. 


SI 


LEO  (/(.  July  B-Augujt  22 
Oh.  baby,  aren't  you  blessed  with  passion  and  excitement  right  nov 
to  mention  financial  stability,  which  is  a  great  antidote  to  anythip 
ails  you.  Money  may  not  buy  happiness,  but  it  helps  you  rent  i' 
while.  However,  everything  is  not  sunny.  The  eclipse  in  your  9thi 
could  mean  you're  being  haunted  by  the  fear  of  endings,  but  before 
ing  any  money  on  an  exorcist,  try  throwing  yourself  into  work,  goo 
exercise,  or  caring  for  a  plant  in  your  office— simple  tricks  that  w 
current  spiritual  indigestion.  Bad  dreams?  Stop  eating  pizza  after 

VIRGO      V*Y  August  23-September  22 
Let's  have  no  bitching  this  month.  In  fact,  you  should  be  happy. 
Virgos  are  going  to  get  quite  a  bang  right  now.  That's  what  happer 
Jupiter  goes  forward  in  your  5th  house.  Even  computer  nerds  r 
zonked  by  Cupid.  Don't  laugh.  Virgos  do  get  to  play  romantic  ro 
and  then,  even  if  they  don't  get  to  kiss  in  the  final  reel.  But  with  an 
in  your  8th  house,  you  can  forget  wild  sex  for  a  while  for  reason; 
portunity,  dysfunction,  or  both— at  least  until  you  remember  that 
requires  a  little  something  called  relating. 
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It's  a  fun,  got-iMogether 
datebook  thing. 

The  1997 
Book  of  Days 

FREE  with  15  pack  UPCs 


VirginiaSlims 


It's  a  womatw 
thing.  T 
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To  Order:  Just  fill  out  this  order  form,  enclose  15  pack  UPCs  plus  $1.50 
shipping  and  handling  (check  or  money  orderpayable  to  Virginia  Slims,  do 
not  send  cash)  and  send  to:  Virginia  Slims  Book  of  Days  Offer,  P.O. 
Box  8211,  Dover,  DE  19905-8211.  8211E 


1  Ms.  I   I  Mrs        Mr 
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Female  □  Male 


Address . 
City 


Apt. 


.  State . 
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Regular  Brand  Smoked 

Offer  limited  to  smokers  21  years  or  older.  Offer  expires  and  order  must  be  received  by  1/3 1/97.  No 
facsimiles  accepted.  Allow  10-12  weeks  for  delivery  Limit  I  book  per  person.  Order  will  be  rejected  if 
signature  or  date  of  birth  not  provided.  Offer  good  only  in  the  U.S. A  Offer  void  where  restricted  or  prohibited 
by  law.  Offer  void  to  employees  of  Philip  Moms  and  its  advertising  agencies  Postage  may  vary  according  to 
the  weight  of  your  envelope  Please  check  with  post  office  to  ensure  you've  affixed  proper  postage.  Not 
responsible  for  lost,  late,  damaged,  misdirected  or  postage-due  mail  No  group  or  organization  orders  will  be 
honored 

By  participating  in  this  offer  and  signing  below,  I  certify  that !  am  a  smoker  21  years  of  age  or  older.  I 
am  also  willing  to  receive  cigarette  coupons  and  branded  incentive  items  in  the  mail  subject  to  applicable 
state  and  federal  laws. 


Signature  X  . 
Birth  Date  _ 
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I  required) 


I  required) 

Today's  Date . 
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©Philip  Morns  Inc.  19% 


©  Philip  Morris  Inc  1996 

8  mg  "tar,"  0.7  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method. 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Quitting  Smoking 
Now  Greatly  Reduces  Serious  Risks  to  Your  Health. 


Charles  M. 
Schulz 


"Peanuts,"  Charles  M.  Schulzs  cheerful 

childhood  soap  opera,  has  endured  for  46 

years  and  is  the  most  widely  syndicated 

comic  strip  in  history.  This  month,  as  a  new 

book  series  based  on  the  ageless  acolytes 

of  Snoopy  is  launched,  their  creator 

animates  V.E  s  Proust  Questionnaire 


What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

I  doubt  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  perfect  happiness,  but 
am  sure  that  not  having  things  on  the  horizon  to  be 
dreaded  helps  a  lot.  On  the  other  hand,  we  all  seem  to  l| 
the  most  happy  when  we  are  doing  something  that  is 
creative,  whether  it  is  baking  a  cake,  building  a  fence,  ol 
painting  a  watercolor.  It  really  doesn't  matter,  but  there) 
no  doubt  that  creating  something  brings  us  real  joy. 

Which  words  or  phrases  do  you  most  overuse? 

I  have  a  strong  dislike  for  vulgar  phrases  and  find  that 
the  terms  "good  grief  and  "rats"  will  cover  virtually 
anything  that  happens.  Perhaps  I  overuse  these  expressi- 
but  they  are  the  only  ones  I  have. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

I  have  always  been  happiest  when  I  have  been  doing  thr 
with  my  children. 

Which  talent  would  you  most  like  to  have? 

I  think  it  would  be  wonderful  to  be  able  to  play  the  viol 
but  I  would  be  content  if  I  could  learn  to  play  the 
harmonica.  This  would  be  a  wonderful  instrument  to  be 
able  to  play  if  you  were  all  alone  in  the  desert. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

I  don't  think  what  I  have  done  is  a  real  great  achievemei 
but  I  do  feel  that,  at  least,  I  have  done  the  best  I  could  1 
with  what  talent  I  have. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

Possessions  have  never  interested  me  that  much,  althou 
I  am  grateful  that  I  can  afford  to  purchase  whatever  b 
happen  to  see  in  the  store  at  that  time.  One  possession 
however,  that  I  do  treasure  and  appreciate  is  the  Comb 
Infantry  Badge  we  received  during  World  War  II. 

What  do  you  dislike  most  about  your  appearance? 

I  don't  think  I  look  very  good  from  the  side  view. 

Where  would  you  like  to  live? 

I  have  never  been  too  concerned  about  where  I  live, 
although  Northern  California  seems  to  be  almost  perfs 


' 


Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

I  have  tremendous  admiration  for  the  work  of  Andrew 
Wyeth.  I  admire  and  envy  the  climate  in  which  he  won 
which  is  a  climate  of  pure  art.  I  am  sure  I  will  never  n 
Andrew  Wyeth  and  I  am  also  sure  I  wouldn't  quite  km 
what  to  say  if  I  did,  but  it  would  certainly  be  an  experiei 

Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify  with? 

I  don't  think  that  identifying  with  someone  is  the  best  I 
of  putting  it.  I  do  have  great  admiration,  however,  for  i 
George  Washington,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and,  of  course- 
General  Eisenhower. 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

I  suppose  I  regret  that  I  could  have  been  more 
adventuresome,  but  I  don't  think  you  can  tie  yourself 
down  to  a  drawing  table  and  a  dedicated  schedule 
and  still  be  the  sort  who  is  running  all  over  the  world. 

If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as  a  person  or  thing, 
do  you  think  it  would  be? 

I  don't  think  that  we  come  back  as  another  person  aft< 
we  die  unless  we  have  had  our  hand  stamped. 

What  is  your  motto? 

Happiness  is  a  warm  puppy. 
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When  you  join  Starbucks  Encore"  mail  order  coffee  delivery  service, 
you  get  a  free  coffee  press  and  two  etched  glass  logo  mugs, 


as  well  as  the  same  gourmet  fresh-roasted  coffee  blends  that 
we'll  ship  our  fresh  beans  or  grounds  right  to  your  door, 
receive  special  values  on  selected  catalog  merchandise,  free 
and  opportunities  to  purchase  limited  edition  coffees 
your  own  personal  Starbucks,  right  in  your  home,  without 


we  serve  in  our  stores.  Every  week,  or  however  often  you  wish, 
in  special  FlavorLocki  airtight  bags.  Members  also 
samples  of  our  Gazebo  Blend"  and  Christmas  Blend'  coffees 
you  won't  find  in  our  stores,  just  for  joining.  It's  like  having 
any  waiting  in  line  (Unless  you  invite  the  neighborhood  over.) 


CALL    1    800    STARBUC,    OFFER    CODE:    ADVFA 


When  you  join   you'll  i 
schedule  Of  coffee 


ur  free  gift  along  with  you/  first  order  of  coffee  Other  shipments  of  your  selected  coffcl    will  inivt  ,.ii....i: Ill   ICCOrdl/lg  »  yt.ur  delivery  schedule,  unless  you  ell  us  to  change  >o 

You  may  cancel  your  membership  II  .«.«■  after  you  receive  you!  '  ihl] I   Offer  good  on  mail  otder  purchases  only,  not  redeemable  at  retail  stores  Offer  expucj  12/1/96 


I  ou  coul 


Id  practically  fee/  its  fire, 
its  presence.  Now  it's  the  first  thing  you 
put  on.  And  the  very  last  thing  you  take  off. 


laket 


Th 


his  year  the  year. 


he  Diamond  Solitaire  Necklace. 

The  next  classic. 


The  Diamoni    Solitaire  Necklace:  a  beautiful  diamond,  of  a  half  carat  or  more,  suspended  on  a  cha 
that  rests  in  the  hollow  of  your  throat.  You've  heard  so  much  about  it.  Isn't  it  time  you  owned  it? 

A  diamond  isforev 
De  Beers 


De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Ltd.,  Est.  1888. 


Who  is  the  Woman  Wearing  the 
Diamond  Solitaire  Necklace? 


[ 


\ 


i. 


It  could  be  you.  Tell  us  who's  wearing  the  Diamond  Solitaire 
Necklace  on  the  opposite  page  and  you  may  win  a  Diamond  Solitaire 
Necklace  of  your  own. 

Our  mystery  woman  is  not  so  mysterious.  She's  someone  whose 
name  you  know.  Whose  face  you've  seen.  Whose  voice  you've  heard. 

Her  diamond  is  classic,  contemporary  and  wearable. 

Enter  the  Diamond  Solitaire  Necklace  Contest.  Tell  us 
who  our  celebrity  is.  Send  a  3"  x  5"  postcard  with  your  name,  address, 
and  entry  to:  "Who  is  the  Woman  Wearing  the  Diamond  Solitaire 
Necklace?"  Contest,  P.O.  Box  5147,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York, 
NY  10163-5147.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  by  October  25,   1996. 

Then,  on  November  12,  tune  in  to  Entertainment  Tonight.* 

You  and  everyone  else  will  discover  for  certain  who's  wearing  the 
next  classic,  the  Diamond  Solitaire  Necklace. 
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"Who  is  the  Woman  Wearing  the  Diamond  Solitaire  Necklace?"  Contest    OFFICIAL  CONTEST   RULES  AND  CONDITIONS 

I.  No  purchase  or  payment  of  any  money  if  necessary  to  enter.  2.  Entries  must  be  handwritten  and  postmarked  by  October  25,  1996  and  received  by 
ember  7,  1996.  Entries  will  not  be  returned.  Sponsor  assumes  no  responsibility  for  lost,  mutilated,  late,  postage-due,  or  misdirected  entries,  3.  10  prizes 
be  awarded  by  drawing  from  the  pool  of  correct  entries,  to  be  held  on  November  II,  1996.  Each  prize  will  be  a  one  half  carat  Diamond  Solitaire  Necklace 

an  approximate  current  retail  value  of  $2,000  (larger  version  shown  above).  Prize  winners  will  be  notified  by  registered  mail  by  November  20,  1996.  4.  All 

s  not  claimed  by  December  31,  1996  will  be  awarded  to  runners-up.  All  runner-up  winners  will  be  notified  by  mail  by  January  30,  1997,  Any  prizes  not 
ned  by  runner-up  winners  by  February  28,  1997  will  not  be  awarded.  5.  Prizes  limited  to  one  prize  per  individual  winner.  Winners  will  be  required  to  sign 
iffidavit  of  eligibility  and  a  publicity  release  that  will  allow  the  use  of  winners'  names  by  the  sponsor.  All  taxes  are  the  responsibility  of  winners.  6.  For  a  list 

nners,  send  a  stamped,  serf-addressed  envelope  to  the  "Who  is  the  Woman  Wearing  the  Diamond  Solitaire  Necklace?"  Contest  at  P.O.  Box  5147,  Grand 
tral  Station.  New  York,  NY  10163-5147.  Request  for  winners  list  must  be  received  by  March  31.  1997.  Allow  8  weeks  for  delivery  of  winners  list.  7.  No 
loyee  or  relative  of  an  employee  of  J.  Walter  Thompson,  Entertainment  Tonight,  The  Conde  Nast  Publications  Inc.  or  Time  Inc.  or  their  affiliated 
panies  nor  anyone  involved  in  the  production,  development,  or  execution  of  this  promotion  is  eligible  to  win.  8.  Contest  sponsored  by  the  Diamond 
-mat;on  Center  (DIC).  All  decisions  of  DIC  are  conclusive  and  final.  Contest  void  where  prohibited  by  law.  9.  Contest  limited  to  United  States  residents 

18  years  of  age.  10.  Odds  of  winning  depend  on  number  of  eligible  ent  "Check  your  local  listings. 
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Kissable  Colour  Just 
Became   Indelibly  Divine 


Rouge     Idole 

INDELIBLY      DIVINE      LIPCOLOUR 

COLOUR  THAT  CLINGS  TO  YOUR  LIPS. 

ENDLESS  COMFORT. 

17  STAR-KISSED  SHADES. 
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The  Madonna  Diaries 
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MORE      EVERYTHING 


.v,  A  Division  Of  Toyota  Molar  Sales.  U.S.A..  Inc.  Lexus  reminds  you  to  wear  sealbells  and  obey  all  speed  laws.  For  further  information,  log  onto  www.iexus.com  or  call  800-USA-LEXUS  (800-872-5398). 
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It's  a  siren  song  from  a  sliver  of  asphalt 


that  crosses  the  Mississippi.  A  whisper  from  a  winding  stretch  due 


west  of  New  Hampshire.  A  holler  from  a  highway  in  the  heart  of  Texas. 


The  road  is  calling.  Reminding  you  that  there  are  horizons  to  be 


chased.  Trees  to  be  blurred.  Dotted  lines  to  be  crossed.  The  road 


is  stretched  before  you.  How  will  you  embrace  it?  Consider  this 


suggestion.  The  thoroughly  reengi neered,  aggressively  restyled, 


utterly,  renewed  Lexus  ES300.  The  road  is  calling.  ANSWER  IT. 
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Glamour  beyond  your  imagination. 


Estee  Lauder  invents 

Pure  Velvet 

Dramatic  Volume  Mascara 

Now,  lashes  look  larger  than  life. 
Magnified  to  perfection, 
without  a  heavy  mascara  look. 
In  one  full  sweep,  the  dual-coating 
system  maximizes  each  lash, 
then  separates  and  curls.. .instantly. 
Rich  pigments  create  velvety  color 
that  stays  vibrant  all  day  while 
built-in  hydro-therapy  conditions, 
protects  and  encourages  natural 
fullness.  Estee  Lauder  Pure  Velvet. 
You  won't  believe  your  lashes. 
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Rolling  Ring 

Yellow,  white  and  rose  18K  gold. 


150     YEARS     OF     HISTORY     AND     ROMANCE 

ATLANTA  •  BAL  HARBOUR  •  BEVERLY  HILLS  •  BOSTON  •  CHEVY  CHASE  •  CHICAGO  •  FORT  LAUDERDALE  •  HONOLULU 

HOUSTON  •  LAS  VEGAS  •  MONTREAL  •  NEW  YORK  •  PALM  BEACH  •  SAN  DIEGO  ■  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA  ■  ST.  LOUIS 

TORONTO  ■  VANCOUVER  ■  ARUBA  ■  FREEPORT  ■  NASSAU  •  SAN  JUAN  ■  ST.  BARTHELEMY  •  ST.  MARTIN  ■  ST.  THOMAS 

For  a  copy  ol  our  catalog,  call  1-800-CARTIER 
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AVE  DA 

control 


VY 


hairstyling  stick 


form  meets  function 
pure  flower  and  plant  essences:  aveda  self  control 

revolutionizing  styling  in  form  and  formula-introducing  aveda  self  control!  a  patent-pending  product  that's  so  different, 

it's  hard  to  define-and  redefines  styling,  an  utterly  unique  styling  product  for  total  control,  movement  and  shine,  define, 

volumize,  smooth,  slick  or  de-frizz,  plant  emollients  add  enduring  moisture,  conditioning  and  gloss-yet  product  washes 

out  easily,  enhanced  with  flower  and  plant  pure-fume  aroma,  get  self  control,  at  aveda. 


AV  E  DA 


the  art  and  science  of  pure  flower  and  plant  essences 

888  288  0007       www.aveda.com 

please  call  for  more  information  on  aveda  products,  gift  certificates,  store,  salon  and  spa  locations,  and  aveda  lifestyle  workshops. 
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JEWELERS: 


KHOURY  BROS. 
N.  Bethesda.  MD 
301-770-0860 


KHOURY  BROS. 
Tyson  II,  VA 
703-442-0111 


ATLANTIC 
DIAMOND  GALLERY 
Atlanta,  GA 
404-524-4777 


ORR'S  JEWELERS 
Pittsburgh,  PA 
412-421-6777 


MEIEROTTO'S 
FINE  JEWELRY 
Kansas  City,  MO 
816-454-2052 


L.  LARSON  JEWELERS 
Phoenix,  AZ 
602-941-2600 


TAPPER'S 

West  Bloomfield.  Ml 

810-932-7700 


MAHTANI  JEWELERS 
Seacaucus.  NJ 
201-348-1557 


J.  ROBERTS 
JEWELERS 
Marlton,  NJ 
609-596-8600 


SONNY'S  ON 
FILLMORE 
Denver,  CO 
303-329-3315 


JEWELRY  PAVILLION 
Los  Angeles,  CA 
213-627-4515 


LEO  HAMEL  & 
CO,  INC. 
San  Diego,  CA 
619-299-1500 


FEY  &  CO. 
La  Grange,  IL 
708-352-4115 


FEY  &  CO. 
Naperville,  IL 
630-637-1500 
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Jimmy's  New  York,  NY 

Tess  Cambridge,  MA 

Oxygene  Bal  Harbour,  FL 
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In  a  Vanity  Fair  exclusive,  Madonna  shares  her 

fears  about  motherhood,  the  brutal  demands  of  filming 

Evita,  and  her  passionate  kinship  with  Eva  Peron. 

Photographs  by  Mario  Testino 174 

HOFFA'S  LABORS 

Richard  J.  Burbridge  spotlights  James  P.  Hoffa, 

who  David  Kamp  finds  is  in  a  fierce  campaign  to  fill  his 

father's  shoes  and  remake  the  Teamsters  union 188 

LIFE  AFTER  STEVE 

Courtney  Ross,  wealthy  widow  of  legendary 

Time  Warner  chairman  Steve  Ross,  has  built  an  eclectic, 

unconventional  girls'  school  around  their  daughter, 
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political  savior,  became  the  White  House's  latest  bete  noire. 
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HE  LURE  OF  STRONG  DESIGN 

It  beckons  with  timeless  beauty. 

It  needs  no  translation. 

It  travels  the  world. 

The  Tiffany  Atlas  Collection. 


From  the  Tiffany  Atlas  Collection  of  rings,  bracelets 
and  earrings  in  eighteen  karat  gold  and  with  diamonds, 
rubies  or  sapphires.  From  $615  to  $13,000. 
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KING  OF  PRUSSIA      OAK  BROOK       PALM   BEACH       PHILADELPHIA      RIVERSIDE  SQUARE      SAN  DIEGO       SAN   FRANCISCO      SHORT  HILLS 

SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA       TORONTO       TROY       WASHINGTON.  D.C.      WHITE  PLAINS       TO  INQUIRE:   800-526-0649 
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The  Pirates  of  Penance 
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In  1963,  John  Profumo,  Harold  Macmil- 
lan's  minister  of  war,  was  caught  having 
an  affair  with  Christine  Keeler,  a  high- 
ticket  call  girl  who  also  happened  to  be 
seeing  a  Soviet  spy  at  the  time.  Profu- 
mo resigned  his  Cabinet  post,  disappeared 
from  public  life,  and  spent  the  next  30 
years  working  with  the  poor  in  Lon- 
don's desolate  East  End.  Flash  forward  a  moral  millennium. 
Dick  Morris  gets  caught  with  a  prostitute,  is  discovered  to 
have  a  mistress  and  an  illegitimate  child,  and  still  has  man- 
aged to  find  the  time  to  betray  the  president's  confidence 
by  keeping  a  secret  diary  throughout  the  campaign  for  a 
book  to  come  out  shortly  after  the  election.  He  disappears 
for  about,  oh.  three  seconds,  and  ends  the  week  with  a  $2.5 
million  book  contract  and  all  sorts  of  interesting  lunch  in- 
vitations. "The  story  of  Dick  Morris's  fall  from  grace  has 
a  comic  aspect,"  says  V.F.  contributing  editor  Marjorie 
Williams.  "It  is  almost  a  parody  of  current  social  mores." 
Williams  was  already  working  on  a  Morris  profile  when 
the  Star  magazine  revelations  of  his  dalliance  made  the 
front  page  of  the  New  York  Post,  and  so  she  was  somewhat 
less  surprised  than  the  rest  of  us  that  the  president's  chief 
campaign  adviser  was  such  an  unprincipled  lowlife.  In  fact, 
her  reporting  on  Morris  and  his  relationship  with  Clinton 


which  has  spanned  most  of  the  president' 
political  life— makes  clear  that  both  thd 
scandal  and  its  aftermath  were  the  logica 
conclusions  to  "a  mutual  tango  of  betrayal.' 
Williams  has  profiled  other  Clinton  ad< 
visers  for  Vanity  Fair— Vernon  Jordan  an<> 
George  Stephanopoulos— and  each  articli 
has  done  double  duty,  first  as  a  portrait  o< 
her  subject  and  then  as  a  mirror  of  the  president  h 
served.  The  Morris  who  emerges  in  Williams's  report  thii 
month,  "Day  of  the  Jackals,"  on  page  64.  is  a  politica, 
idiot  savant,  utterly  amoral,  and  blindly  arrogant.  Thh 
Clinton  he  reflects  is  a  president  trapped  in  indecision 
and  reaching  for  someone  to  allow  him  to  make  the  exi 
pedient  choices.  It's  a  tough  call  as  to  which  is  the  les- 
attractive  picture. 

Two  weeks  after  Morris's  book  contract  was  announcec 
the  papers  were  filled  with  the  obituaries  of  another  Whit 
House  casualty.  Spiro  Agnew,  who  resigned  from  thh 
Nixon  administration  one  step  ahead  of  impeachment  i 
1973.  disappeared,  like  Profumo,  from  public  life.  It  is 
sorry  day  when  an  American  political  figure  is  held  up  ti 
the  ghost  of  the  late  vice  president,  and  found  wanting 
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Madonna's  hat  by    " 

Marina  Killery.  Kur  wrap     I 

by  Fendi.  Hair  by    ) 

Martin  Samuel.  Makeup  by    ; 

Sarah  Mon/.ani.  Hair 

products  from  Paul  Mitchell. 

Makeup  from  Estee  Lauder. 

Styled  by  Lori  Goldstein. 

Photographed  exclusively  for 

V.F.  by  Mario  Tcstino 
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"I  cannot  talk 
about  Evita  and 
her  life  without 
defending  myself,' 
Madonna  writes 
in  her  private  diar> 
page  174.  "Only  I 
:ould  understand  hi 
passion  and  her  pair 
Near  left,  the  star  of. 
on  location  in  Budap 
wearing  a  headpiece  \ 
Yves  Saint  Laurent 
Rive  Gauche  and  a  co; 
by  Marc  Jacobs. 
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Gary  Cooper's  daughter, 
Maria  Cooper  Janis, 
with  her  Coach  Mini  $} 
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AN  AMERICAN  LEGACY 


Maria  Cooper  Janis,  a  devoted  painter,  never  tires  of  watching  her  father's  home  movies.  She  carries 
the  new  Coach  Mini  Shopper,  handcrafted  of  fine  glove-tanned  leather,  No.  9993,  $226.  Her  shoes  are  also  by  Coach. 

For  more  information  or  a  catalogue,  call  800  262-2411. 
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Baignoire  Watch 

Curved  oval  case. 

18K  gold  and  pave  diamonds 


ESTABLISHED  SINCE  1970 
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ESTABIISHED  SINCE  1970 


CHINATOWN 

956  North  Hill  Street 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90012 

Tel  (213I  623-3645 

(213)  680-4799 
Fax  (213)  687-0945 


SAN  GABRIEL 

140  West  Valley  Blvd.  Ste.  119 

San  Gabriel,  CA  91 776 
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Lightning 

.  strikes. 


Long  before  the  current 
"nouveau  flamenco"  trend, 

there  was  an  amazing 

band  of  acoustic  virtuosos 

named  THE  GUITAR  TRIO. 

Their  legendary  recordings 

{Friday  Night  In  San 

Francisco  and  Passion, 

Grace  &  Fire)  sold  millions 

worldwide.  Now  the  Trio  is 

on  Verve  —  with  a  new  CD 

to  electrify  another 

generation  of  acoustic 

guitar  fans. 
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Whether  or  not  a  then  pregnant  Madonna  was  having  cravings  for  ice  cream 
and  pickles,  photographer  Mario  Testino,  who  captures  her  latest  look  on  page  114,  says 

she  has  always  eaten  a  lot,  yet  still  manages  to  keep  her  incredible  body. 

"My  Peruvian  cook  gave  her  a  huge  portion  at  dinner,  and  when  I  suggested  that  she  get 

a  smaller  plate,  Madonna  kept  the  large  serving  and  cleaned  her  plate. " 

Testino.  above  with  his  subject  and  stylist  Lori  Goldstein,  lives  in  London  and  was 

recently  nominated  for  VHVs  Photographer  of  the  Year  award. 


As  the  premier  female  recording  artist 
on  the  planet,  Madonna  has  generat- 
ed sales  of  more  than  $1.2  billion 
since  her  1983  debut  album,  Madon- 
na. In  a  five -month  private  diary,  she 
documented  her  agony  and  ecstasy 
during  the  grueling  filming  of  Evita 
and  the  discovery  of  her  impending 
motherhood. 

At  age  19,  British  actress  Qaire  Bloom  | 
was  chosen  by  Charlie  Chaplin  to 
play  the  ballerina  in  his  film  Lime- 
light, and  has  since  starred  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  in  works  such 
as  Look  Back  in  Anger,  Brideshead 
Revisited,  and  Mighty  Aphrodite.  Her 
memoir.  Leaving  a  Doll's  House, 
published  by  Little,  Brown,  is  ex- 
cerpted in  this  issue. 

Contributing  editor  Marjorie  Williams  I 

wrote  about  office  politics  at  The  New 
Republic  in  the  August  issue  of  V.F. 

Leslie  Bennetts's  subject  this  month 
is  adventurer-photographer  Peter  Beard, 
who  was  almost  killed  by  a  rampag- 
ing elephant  in  September.  "Peter's 
been  called  'the  last  wild  man  in 
Africa,'  and  for  good  reason,"  says 
contributing  editor  Bennetts. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Author  Gay  Talese 
interprets  the  raw,  hard-hitting  boxing 

images  of  longtime  Daily  News 
photographer  Charles  Hoff  on  page  198. 

Since  leaving  The  New  York 
Times  in  1965,  Talese  has  written  best- 
selling  books  such  as  The  Kingdom 
and  the  Power  and  Thy  Neighbor's  Wife. 
He  recently  completed  an  anthology 
with  Professor  Barbara  Lounsberry,  The 
Literature  of  Reality,  and  is  working 
on  two  books  for  Knopf. 


Director  Tim  Burton's  films  include 
Pee-wee  's  Big  Adventure.  Batman,  Ed- 
ward Scissorhands,  and  Ed  Wood. 


Louis    Vuitton     Damier    canvas    returns. 


Created    in     18  8  8    and    the    Louis     Vu  illon    predecessor 
lo    the    Monogram    moltf,    the    Damier    checkerboard   canvas 
retains    a    timeless    and   c onrem pora r y   elegance 
In    celebration    of  Louis    Vuillon's    rich    history,    Damier   returns 
in   a   special  series   of  bags,    luggage   and  accessories 


LOUIS  VUITTON 


rly  Hills  '  Atlanta  •  Boston  •  Chicago  •  Dallas  •  Houston  •  Las  Ve, 
Miami  •  Palm  Btach  •  San  /r>, /»</.,..  •  South  Coast  Plata 
For  information    I  800   i  58    '934 
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Independent. 

Ever  changing. 

Constantly  surprising. 

Just  like  America. 


Familiar  yet  always  new,  Jasper  Johns  is  a  master  of 
contemporary  art  who  is  as  elusive  as  America  itself. 
His  many  faces  are  revealed  in  this  thought-provoking 
new  exhibition  that  offers  a  startling  glimpse  into  the 
varied,  often  conflicting  forces  encountered  on  the 
artist's  four-decade  odyssey  of  discovery.  From  pop 
art  to  post-modernism  and  beyond,  the  world  of 
Jasper  Johns  is  a  journey  of  imagination. 

For  forty  years,  Philip  Morris  Companies  Inc.  has  been 
a  leader  in  supporting  innovative  programs  in  its 
communities  worldwide.  Today,  we're  making  a 
difference  in  the  arts,  education,  hunger  and 
nutrition,  the  environment,  and  the  battle  against 
AIDS.  Sponsorship  of  Jasper  Johns:  A  Retrospective 
reflects  our  ongoing  commitment  to  visionary 
individuals  and  organizations  whose  pioneering 
efforts  enhance  the  quality  of  our  world. 

THE  MUSEUM  OF  MODERN  ART,  NEW  YORK 

October  20, 1 996  -  January  2 1 ,  1 997 

LUDWIG  MUSEUM,  COLOGNE 

March  7- June  1,  1997 

MUSEUM  OF  CONTEMPORARY  ART,  TOKYO 

June  28  -  August  1 7, 1 997 


Supporting  the  spirit  of  innovation. 


PHILIP  MORRIS  COMPANIES  INC. 

KRAFT  FOODS,  INC.        KRAFT  FOODS  INTERNATIONAL,  INC.        MILLER  BREWING  COMPANY 
PHILIP  MORRIS  INTERNATIONAL  INC.        PHILIP  MORRIS  U.S.A. 


VANITY  HUK 


The  advertisers  listed  below  invite  you  to 
connect  with  them  for  additional  information 
about  their  products  and  services.  Stop  by 
the  following  addresses  as  you  cruise  the 
Information  Superhighway. 


http://www.AmericanExpress.com 
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Baume  &  Mercier 

GENEVE 

http://www.baume-et-mercier.com 


CLINIQUE 


http://www.clinique.com 


CUNARD 


Where  else  in  the  world. 

http://www.  cunard/ine.  com 
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http://www.  lexus.  com 


MILK 

Where's  your  mustache?" 
http://www.  why  milk,  com 
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MITSUBISHI 
MOTORS 


Built    For    Living." 

http://www.mitsucars.com 


SHOWTIME 


http://www.showtimeonline.com 


SONY 

http://www.sony.com 
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Award-winning  photographer  Mary  Ellen  Mark,  whose 

portraits  of  Courtney  Ross  appear  on  page  190,  is  seen  here  with  Ross  (left) 

at  Camp  Blue  Bay  in  East  Hampton,  Long  Island.  A  Cry  for  Help, 

Mark's  book-length  photo-essay  about  children  living  in  New  York  City  homeless 

shelters,  has  just  been  published  by  Simon  &  Schuster. 


During    contributing    editor    David  I 
Margolick's  13-month  tour  of  duty 
covering  the  O.  J.  Simpson  phenom- 
enon for  The  New  York  Times,  he: 
came  to  know  the  subject  of  his  pro- 
file this  month:   the  elusive  Larry 
Schiller,  Simpson's  collaborator  on  // 
Want  to  Tell  You.  "Larry  and  I  had  a  | 
bet  as  to  whether  O.J.  would  testify," 
recalls    Margolick.    "Larry   said  he 
would;  I  said  it  would  never  happen. 
He  ended  up  taking  me  to  the  Grill." 


On  page  190,  contributing 

editor  Michael  Shnayerson  goes  back 

to  school  with  Courtney  Ross, 

widow  of  Time  Warner  legend  Steve  Ross, 

who  has  launched  the  experimental 

and  controversial  Ross  School.  Shnayerson 's 

book  The  Car  That  Could:  The 

Inside  Story  of  G.M.'s  Revolutionary 

Electric  Vehicle  has  just  been 

published  by  Random  House. 


Contributing  editor  David  Kamp  wrote 
about  the  Rolling  Stones'  Charlie 
Watts  in  the  July  issue  of  V.E 

"Talk  about  a  plum  assignment,"  says 
contributing  editor  Laura  Jacobs  of 
her  chance  to  revisit  the  1947  unveil- 
ing of  Christian  Dior's  "New  Look" 
collection.  "The  very  first  fashion 
book  I  owned  was  Dior  in  Vogue.  I  re- 
member its  black-and-white  hounds- 
tooth  jacket  beckoning  through  the 
store  window.  I  had  to  have  it.  Which 
is  a  very  Dior  form  of  desire.  Wom- 
en—the world— had  to  have  Dior." 
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Brigitte  Lacombe, 

who  captures  the  world  of  fellow 

photographer  Peter  Beard  on  page  206, 

says  that  "he  is  more  of  a  mad 

artist.  Peter  has  great  energy,  extraordinar 

charisma,  and  is  very  funny. " 

Lacombe  fabove,  sitting  for  Stellan  Herner 

camera)  provided  the  portfolio  of 

movie  stars  in  Tuscany  for  the  July 

issue  of  Vanity  Fair. 
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1-800-618-5921 


Advertisement 


Look  Good... Feel  Better 
for  a  New  Direction 


In  1984,  after  a  modified  radical 
mastectomy,  Lynne  Moskowitz 
remembers  thinking  that  "I  was  total- 
ly convinced  that  I  was  dying."  But 
after  attending  a  support  group  led  by 
a  12-year  breast  cancer  survivor  she 
also  remembers  thinking,  "Someday 
10  be  sitting  in  your  chair"  And  that's 
exactly  where  she  sits  today 

Lynne,  59,  is  the  Hospital  Coordinator 
for  the  Look  Good... Feel  Better 
program  at  Memonal  Sloan-Kettenng 
Cancer  Center  in  New  York.  She 
began  her  Look  Good. . .  Feel  Better 
involvement  as  a  patient  volunteer  at 
Memonal  in  1989  and  became  its 
full-time  staff  coordinator  in  1993,  the 
same  year  as  her  second  mastectomy 
With  two  grown  children  and  one 
grandchild,  Lynne  recalls  that  "a  full- 
time  job  at  my  age  was  the  last  thing 
I  was  looking  for  But  for  me,  the  last 
eight  years  have  been  the  most 
important  and  productive  of  my  life." 
Lynne,  who  had  breast  reconstruction 
after  both  of  her  surgeries,  knows  that 
"patients  don't  always  verbalize  what 
they  feel.  It  was  very  gratifying  when  a  woman  who'd  had 
bilateral  mastectomies  told  me  after  her  Look  Good. . .  Feel 
Better  session,  'I  thought  Id  be  very  ugly  without  my  breasts 
but  I  feel  beautiful  with  the  makeup.' "  That's  what  Look 
Good. . .  Feel  Better  is  all  about. 

Look  Good. . .  Feel  Better  is  a  free  national  program  to  help  improve 
the  self  image  and  self-esteem  of  women  experiencing  appearance- 
related  side  effects  from  cancer  treatment.  Founded  in  1989,  Look 
Good...  Feel  Better  is  a  partnership  of  the  Cosmetic  Toiletry  and 
Fragrance  Association  (CTFA)  Foundation  —  a  chantable  organi- 
zation supported  by  the  cosmetic  industry's  trade  association  —  the 
American  Cancer  Society  and  the  National  Cosmetology  Association 

Look  Good... Feel  Better,  a  one-time  support  service,  offers 
hands-on,  self-help  instruction  and  education  by  volunteer 
cosmetologists.  Providing  a  12-step  makeup  guide  and  comph- 


"I  think  I've  been  lucky,  I  really  do, " 

Lynne  explains.  "I've  always  been  an 

optimist.  When  Lgo  to  work  every  day, 

I  know  for  sure  I  will  make  a  difference. 

I  know  I'll  touch  at  least  one  life 

and  III  see  it  happening!" 


mentary  makeup  kits  to  each 
group  session  participant  as  well  as 
information  and  suggestions 
on  wigs,  turbans,  scarves,  nail 
care,  and  other  program  materi- 
als, Look  Good. . .  Feel  Better  is 
offered  in  three  formats:  group 
program,  one-on-one  salon  con- 
sultation, and  self-help  materi- 
als. All  may  be  located  by  calling 
the  program's  toll-free  national 
number,  1-800-395-LOOK, 
or  a  local  American  Cancer 
Society  office. 

Lynne  understands  that  "after 
some  women  have  breast  surgeryv 
they  lose  their  dignity  sense  of 
femininity  even  their  sense  of  self. 
Look  Good... Feel  Better  reaffirms I 
who  they  really  are.  We  pay  a  loot 
of  attention  to  their  needs,  remindJ 
them  they're  much  more  than  than; 
diagnoses.  They're  really  transformed! 
into  the  people  they  were  before. 


For  women  cancer  patients'] 
experiencing  stress,  anxiety,  and| 
discomfort,  Look  Good... Feel  Better  "is  a  safe  place.  No  one's 
ever  made  to  feel  uncomfortable.  But  I  don't  permit  any\ 
medical  talk  in  my  sessions.  No  exchanging  protocols,  doc- 
tors, surgeons.  I  want  it  to  be  a  total  diversion.  For  an  hour 
and  a  half,  it's  only  about  Look  Good...  Feel  Better" 

It's  no  surprise  that  Lynne's  personal  experience  with  can-i 
cer  changed  her  life.  The  surprise  is  that  the  change  was  fou 
the  better.  "I  think  I've  been  lucky,  I  really  do,"  Lynne 
explains.  "I've  always  been  an  optimist.  When  I  go  to  work' 
every  day,  I  know  for  sure  I  will  make  a  difference.  I  know 
I'll  touch  at  least  one  life  and  I'll  see  it  happening!" 

The  new  direction  Lynne's  life  has  taken  as  a  cancer  sur 
vivor  has  enabled  her  to  touch  many  lives.  And,  througl 
Look  Goal...  Feel  Better,  she  will  touch  —  and  improve  - 
many  more. 


The  Look  Good. ..Feel  Better  informational  series  is  supported  by  Chanel  and  other  generous  members  of 
The  Cosmetic,  Toiletry,  and  Fragrance  Association.  For  more  information,  call  1-800-395-LOOK. 


TEINT 
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NATUREL 

NATURAL 

PERFECTION 

MAKEUP 


PARIS 
NEW   YORK 


NEIMAN  MARCUS 


NEW   BEAUTY  COMES  TO   LIGHT! 

CHANEL 

NEW  TEINT  CARESSE   NATUREL   DIFFUSES   LIGHT  TO   ENHANCE  AND   FLATTER. 
LIGHT  COVERAGE   MAKEUP   LOOKS  AS   NATURAL  AS   NAKED   SKIN,   BUT   BETTER. 
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Baume  &  Mercier  &  Me 


Stainless  steel  watch.  High-precision  quartz  movement, 
atch-resistant  synthetic  sapphire  crystal  and  screw-down  back  and  crown.Water-resistant  to  99  feet. 

(Enlarged  for  detail.) 
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your  personal  jeweler  since  1912  0 

Washington  (206)  628-6800 
Oregon  •  California  •  Arizona  •  Nevada  •  Hawaii  •  Alaska 
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These  are  our  tried  and  true 
Swiss  Army®  Brand  Officer's  Watches. 
With  bold,  easy-to-read  faces. 
Precision  accurate  with  Swiss  quartz 
movements.  Water  resistant  to  330  feet. 

But  remember,  only  when  you  see 
Swiss  Army  on  the  face  do  you  know 
you  have  a  real  Swiss  Army  Brand 
Watch,  equipped  to  live  up  to  our 
standards. 

Guaranteed  to  work  a  24  hour  day. 
In  constant  command.  They're  built 
to  leave  no  room  for  slack! 
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Explore  it  all  with. 


Cruising  Online  takes  you  through 
the  many  attractions  on  the  three 
major  commercial  online  services, 
helps  you  understand  their  distinct 
features,  and  provides  a  primer  on 
the  Internet.  It's  your  one  volume 
guide  to  getting  online  and  to 
making  the  best  of  your  time 
there.  Coupled  with  coupons  for 
free  online  time,  Cruising 
Online  is  the  most  comprehensive 
source  tor  those  who  want  help  get- 
ting online  tor  the  first  time1  or 
want  to  poke  around  in  new  pock- 
ets  of   the   vast   online   universe. 
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bookstores  everywhere 
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The  introduction  of  this  year's  stylish  new  1997  advanced  cockpit  where  all  controls  are  within 

Mitsubishi  Eclipse  will  make  quite  a  splash.  Eyes  easy  reach.  Even  those  of  the  available  210- 

won't  be  all  that'll  be     The  New  1997  Mitsubishi  Eclipse,   peak  watt  premium 
glued  to  it.  So  will  the  pavement.      Built  For  Living!"     8-speaker  audio  system.  Available 

Thanks  to  nimble  handling,  coupled  with  a  in  turbo,  non-turbo  and  Spyder  Convertible 

high-revving  engine.  And  you  control  it  all,  models,  Eclipse  prices  start  at  $15,140*.  The  new 

inside  a  generously  appointed,  ergonomically  Mitsubishi  Eclipse.  For  oceans  of  style  and  fun. 


Eclipse  comes  with  gray 
or  tan  interior  colors.  With 
tan,  you  get  a  tan  top  on 
the  Spyder  Convertible. 


Nimble  4-wheel  multi-link 
suspension  keeps  the  tires 
perpendicular  to  the  road 
and  glued  to  the  pavement. 


A 


MITSUBISHI 
ECLIPSE 


Built    For    Livin  g." 


For  the  dealer  nearest  you  or  a  free  brochure,  call  1-800-55MITSU.  Or  visit  our  web  site  at  http://www.mitsucars.com 

•Eclipse  GS-T  shown  vn'h  Factory  Option  Group  A16  is  $22,712. 
MSRP  excludes  taxes,  title,  license,  registration  fee,  freight,  dealer  options  and  charges.  Prices  may  vary.  Actual  prices  *et  by  dealers. 
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GENTLEMEN 


No  dozing: 
Otis  Chandler  at  bis 
property  in  Redmond, 
Oregon.  Right, 
/A*  T/'/»f j  Building 
where,  as  publisher, 
Chandler  used  to  put 
his  foot  down. 


It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  must  write 
this  letter,  but  I  believe  many  of  the 
words  and  quotations  attributed  to  me 
in  "The  Chandler  Mystery"  [by  David 
Margolick,  September]  are  distortions  of 
what  I  said  to  your  reporter.  In  particu- 
lar, I  do  not  recall  referring  to  Dan  Frost 
as,  nor  do  I  consider  him  to  be,  a  liar  or 
an  evil  man.  If  that  is  the  way  my  com- 
ments came  out,  it  is  most  unfortunate. 

The  piece  repeatedly  describes  the 
Chandler  family  in  condescending  and 
hurtful  ways.  Expressions  such  as  "fools" 
and  "ne'er-do-wells"  stung  with  every 
turn  of  the  page,  stings  all  the  more 
painful  to  the  family  and  myself  in  their 
implication  that  those  are  my  views  and 
opinions.  They  are  not. 

The  contributions  by  various  business 
associates  and  colleagues  to  the  growth 
of  the  Times  and  Times  Mirror  were  es- 
sential to  making  them  great.  Also,  I  do 
not  in  any  way  agree  with  the  suggestion 
that  the  Los  Angeles  Times  is  no  longer 
one  of  the  great  newspapers  of  the  world. 
It  is  just  that,  and  will  continue  to  be 
just  that,  under  its  current  leadership. 

OTIS  CHANDLER 

Oxnard,  California 

Every  now  and  then  plutocrats  expose 
themselves  in  strange  ways  and  places.  In 
David  Margolick's  superb  profile  of  Otis 
Chandler,  the  aging  patriarch  of  that  L.A. 
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dynasty  quite  casually  boasts 
of  arranging  the  execution 
of  a  forthcoming  article 
about  his  family  in  Los 
Angeles  magazine.  As  author 
of  the  article  in  question,  I  was  naturally 
heartened  to  learn  that  perhaps  it  had 
not  been  rejected  solely  for  lack  of  merit. 
Yes,  Virginia,  there  is  censorship. 

MARK  DOWIE 
Point  Reyes  Station,  California 

I  wrote  for  the  Times  for  45  years  until 
I  retired  in  1992.  For  a  newspaper  staff 
writer,  Otis  Chandler  was  a  dream  come 
true.  He  was  not  aloof  and  distant,  as 
are  typical  publishers  of  major  newspa- 
pers. He  was  one  of  us. 

CHARLES  HILLINGER 

Rancho  Palos  Verdes,  California 

The  Times  is  not  just  my  hometown  pa- 
per; it  was,  and  largely  remains,  a  great 
national  paper. 

JOSEPH  HANANIA 

Santa  Monica,  California 


morality.  The  excerpt 
from  Edward  Klein's  book  ["Young 
Love,"  September]  delves  into  locker- 
room  gossip  of  a  passing  generation. 

JACQUELINE  KERR 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Sick  of  the  Kennedys.  Bored  with  the 
Kennedys.  Enough  of  the  Kennedys. 

EDWARD  L.  BENSON 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


A  Dole  House 


Jackie,  Whoa! 


There  was  a  time  when  the  nakedness 
of  lovers  was  held  sacred,  a  part  of  the 
mystery  of  conjoining,  but  Vanity  Fair 
seems  to  have  adopted  a   more  hip 


I  am  nearly  60  years  old  and  have  come 
a  long  way  from  being  a  16-year-old 
mother  without  a  high-school  education 
to  being  a  professional  woman  with 
a  master's  degree.  I  and  my  contem- 
poraries repeatedly  ran  into  society's 
closed-mindedness  toward  women  exer- 
cising choices  in  their  lives.  Now  we  see 
Elizabeth  Hanford  Dole  and  Hillary 
Rodham  Clinton  ["Valley  of  the  Doles," 
by  Gail  Sheehy,  September]  penalized 
for  their  political  ambitions  and  abili- 
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DISCOVER 

FOUR   UNIQUE  LIPSTICKS 

FOUR   UNIQUE   LOOKS 


Choose  the  look,  the  texture,  the  coverage,  the  shade, 
that's  absolutely  right  for  you. 

CHANEL  is  renowned  for  its  creation 
of  colour  and  fashion  on  the  runways  of  Paris. 

Now  this  expertise  crosses  the  ocean 

to  bring  your  lips  four  advanced  formulas 

with  the  most  flattering  colours  and  finishes  possible. 

All  in  the  elegant  signature  CHANEL  case,  of  course. 

These  are  the  lipsticks  you've  been  waiting  for .  .  . 
and  they  could  only  come  from  CHANEL! 


CHANEL 


NORDSTRC 


t^k  Sheer  shine!  Sheer  perfection! 

jj|  Mouth-watering  colours.  SPF  6. 

HYDRASOLEIL 

CHANEL 


finish  won't  fade  or  feather, 
colours  straight  from  Paris  runways 


HYDRABASE 

CHANEL 
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Super  matte.  Incredibly  creamy. 
Long-lasting  to-die-for  colours. 

INTRODUCING 

HYDRASSIMAT 

CHANEL 
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evuion 
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furs,  pret-a-porter,  leathergoods,  accessories,  men's  outerwear  &  accessories,  fine  jewelry  &  watches 
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224  A  Worth  Avenue,  Palm  Beach  and  JRevtUan  at  SaksJandel  5510  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Chevy  Chase 

FOR  INFORMATION  PLEASE  CALL  800.248.2664 
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CHANEL 


eLmQisturizina  colour  treats  lips  beautifully. 
Luscious  full  coverage  lasts  and  lasts. 
INTRODUCING 

HYDRACARESSE 

CHA  1EL 
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Doling  it  out:  Presidential  candidate  Bob  Dole  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth,  on  the  campaign  trail  in  Buffalo. 


ties.  The  last  line  of  the  Dole  article 
says  it  all:  "...  the  capital  of  a  lifetime 
placed  on  an  all-or-nothing  bet—made 
by  someone  else."  Nothing  has  changed! 
It  makes  me  want  to  cry. 

LORRAINE  YANNONE 

Victorville.  California 


Does  Gail  Sheehy  really  expect  us  to 
believe  that  somehow,  after  a  lifetime 
of  being  an  intelligent,  independent, 
accomplished,  professional,  and  savvy 
woman.  Elizabeth  Dole  has  all  of  a 
sudden  sold  out,  put  all  her  eggs  in 
one  basket,  and  is  going  to  come  com- 


Pamper  Yourself  On  The  Most 
Luxurious  Island  In  The  World. 


Since  the  halcyon  days 

of  the  1920s,  when 

William  K.  Vanderbilt 

created  a  marvelous 

winter  estate  on  a 

private  island  off  the 

tip  of  Miami  Beach, 

Fisher  Island  has 

been  an  oasis  of  luxury 

and  pampering  for 

privileged  families  from 

around  the  world. 

™  Its 

oeeanside 
villas  are  magnif- 
icent, and  its 
amenities  -  golf, 
^  ■    tennis,  dining, 

yachting,  sailing  and  a  nearly  mile-long 

Atlantic  beach  -  are  reserved  JP>j 

for  guests  of  The  Fisher 


Island  Club. 

One  amenity 
commands  world- 
wide attention. 
The  Spa 
Internazionale.  Its 
programs,  facilities  and 
staff  are  unmatched. 
Little  wonder  people 
from  all  over  the  world 
journey  here  to  be  rejuve- 
nated, refreshed  and  renewed. 
The  Fisher  Island  Club. 
Assuring  discreet  privacy  for  its  guests. 
Luxury  accommodations  from  one-bed- 
room suites  to  three-bedroom  villas 
available  nightly  from  $415  to  $1,400. 
Three  and  seven-night  spa  packages  also 
available,  starting  at  $1,350.  (305) 
||        535-6020,  (800)  537-3708  or 
ISIAND  CLUB  ~%  ca"  y°ur  trave'  professional. 


cTh^adin^Hotels  oftfofWorld 

http:Wwww.fisherisland-florida.com 


pletely  undone  if  her  husband  does  noi 
become  the  next  president? 

SUSANNE  M.  HAG  AN' 
Aubrey,  Texa: 

Gail  Sheehy's  psychological  profile  ob 
the  Doles  offended  me,  and  not  because 
of  partisan  politics:  I  voted  the  Demo 
cratic  ticket  in  1992.  It  appears  tha:i 
Sheehy  has  abandoned  objectivity  for  sl\ 
innuendo  that  denigrates  the  individual: 
in  a  long-term  relationship— partners  whc 
have  survived  the  stresses  of  intense 
scrutiny  in  order  to  continue  a  rigorou: 
commitment  to  public  service. 

JEAN  MILLER  BELI 
Ocean  City,  New  Jerse; 


Blessed  Are  the  Geeks 

You  have  to  feel  compassion  for  Chris 
topher  Hitchens  ["The  Eggheads  anoi 
I,"  September].  His  jealousy  of  thn 
Mensa  "eggheads"  and  "geeks"  is  so  pali 
pable.  His  need  to  feel  superior  to  them 
is  so  urgent,  so  desperate. 

FRANK  RUBIf 

Wappingers  Falls,  New  Yor 

I'm  a  nerd  who  drives  a  Mac  and  teach 
es  people  how  to  publish  on  the  Weth 
My  wife's  a  babe  who  likes  to  danc, 
and  explore  the  back  roads  of  Mexico 
Neither  of  us  is  a  dork. 

The  only  requirement  for  Mens- 
membership  is  high  intelligence.  Peopll 
are  not  excluded  because  of  race,  creel 
or  noxious  personality.  In  nine  years  c 
attending  Mensa  functions  in  five  di 
ferent  states,  I  have  encountered  a  cow 
pie  of  onerous  bores,  the  worst  of  whic. 
was  at  least  more  interesting  tha> 
Christopher  Hitchens. 

JIM  TUCKEI 
Taos,  New  Mexic. 

If  the  members  of  Mensa  are  so  smar 
why  don't  they  know  that  the  wor; 
mensa  is  the  Spanish  slang  word  used  i 
Mexico  to  denote  a  stupid  person,  as  i 
jQue  mensa!— What  a  dope! 

J.  M.  DeLORENZ 
Bloomfield  Hills,  Michig; 


True  Colors 
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Edmund  White's  splendid  article  c 
the  master  of  concealment  and  revel 
tion  Jasper  Johns  ["MoMA's  Boy 
September]  reminds  us,  albeit  obliquel 
of  the  old  truth  that  for  the  creath 
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IN  an  industry  where  companies  rise  and  fall  overnight, 
it's  nice  to  know  there's  one  with  something  behind  it. 


Acer.  Over  20  years  old.  And  nearly  $6  billion  strong,  last  time  we  checked 


Acer  Aspire 
2000  Series 


pentium 


AceR  {4 


Afresh  perspective. 


I-80O-558-ACER     www.acer.com/aac/ 


©1996  Acer  America  Corporation.  Acer  and  the  Ami   logo  at  I  trademarks  and  Aspire  is  a  trademark  of  Acer  America  Corporation  and  Acer  Inc.  The  Intel  Inside 

Logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporati'    I 


Enough 

3]T6clCiy  withl  wrinkle-cream 


ORTHO 


)  OPC  1 996  See  following  p  jges  for  other  important  information. 


Ask  yOUr  doCtOr  abOUt  ReriOVa.  The  facts  are  plain,  the  results  are  beautiful.  RENOVA 
is  the  only  prescription  cream  proven  to  diminish  fine  lines  and  wrinkles.  Proven  to  fade  brown  spots.  Proven, 
too,  to  give  skin  a  smoother  texture  and  a  rosier  glow,  when  used  as  part  of  a  total  skin  care  and  sun  avoidance 
program,  and  when  those  programs  alone  aren't  enough.  Unlike  over-the-counter  wrinkle  treatments,  RENOVA 
doesn't  simply  exfoliate  the  surface  layer  of  your  skin.  RENOVA  does  more.  RENOVA  contains 


Renova 


tretinoin,  a  vitamin  A  derivative  much  like  the  one  naturally  occurring  in  your  body.  At 


gave  ne 


V^0» 


OJ05* 


first,  your  skin  may  become  smoother  and  softer.  After  2  or  3  months,  brown 

spots  begin  to  fade  and  the  fine  lines  around  your  eyes  and  mouth  start  to 

disappear.  RENOVA  reduces  wrinkles,  it  doesn't  completely  eliminate  them. 

Nor  will  it  repair  sun-damaged  skin  or  reverse  the  aging  process.  While  using 

RENOVA,  you  can  expect  to  experience  some  redness,  itching  or  flaking. 

Generally,  it's  manageable  and  well-tolerated.  If  you  stop  using  RENOVA, 

improvements  will  gradually  disappear.  RENOVA  is  a  dermal  irritant.  Results 

of  use  for  more  than  48  weeks  aren't  known.  Some  people  using  RENOVA  longer 

than  48  weeks  have  shown  evidence  oj  atypical  skin  changes.  The  significance  of  this  is 

unknown.  Safely  and  effectiveness  oj  RENOVA  in  those  over  50  or  with  moderately  or 

heavily  pigmented  skin  is  not  established.  See  your  doctor  about  RENOVA.  And,  to  get  your 

free  RENOVA  skin  care  guide,  call  1  800"64-RENOVA. 


Renova 


tretinoin 


t  cream 


ASK      YOUR      DOCTOR: 

When  should  I  use  Renova? 

Can  anything  make  wrinkles  disappear? 

When  will  1  see  a  difference? 


WHERE  THERE'S  PROOF,  THERE'S  TRUTH 


RENOVA9 


(TRETINOIN  EMOLLIENT  CREAM) 


v  0.05%  j 


FOR  TOPICAL  USE  ON  THE  FACE  ONLY 


Brief  Summary 


RENOVA  (tretinoin  emollient  cream)  0  05%  contains  the  active  ingredient  tretinoin  (a  retinoid)  in  an  emollient 
cream  base. 

IMPORTANT  NOTE  —  This  information  is  a  BRIEF  SUMMARY  of  the  complete  prescribing  information 
provided  with  the  product  and  therefore  should  not  be  used  as  the  basis  for  prescribing  the  product.  This 
summary  was  prepared  by  deleting  from  the  complete  prescribing  information  certain  text,  tables,  and 
references.  The  physician  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  complete  prescribing  information  before 
prescribing  the  product. 

INDICATIONS  AND  USAGE: 

RENOVA  (tretinoin  emollient  cream)  0  05%  is  indicated  as  an  adjunctive  agent  (see  second  bullet  point  below) 
for  use  in  the  mitigation  (palliation)  of  fine  wrinkles,  mottled  hyperpigmentation.  and  tactile  roughness  of  facial 
skin  in  patients  who  do  not  achieve  such  palliation  using  comprehensive  skin  care  and  sun  avoidance  programs 
alone  (see  bullet  point  3  for  populations  in  which  effectiveness  has  not  been  established).  RENOVA  DOES  NOT 
ELIMINATE  WRINKLES,  REPAIR  SUN  DAMAGED  SKIN,  REVERSE  PHOTOAGING,  or  RESTORE  A  MORE 
YOUTHFUL  or  YOUNGER  DERMAL  HISTOLOGIC  PATTERN.  Many  patients  achieve  desired  palliative  effects 
on  fine  wrinkling,  mottled  hyperpigmentation,  and  tactile  roughness  of  facial  skin  with  the  use  of  comprehensive 
skin  care  and  sun  avoidance  programs  including  sunscreens,  protective  clothing,  and  emollient  creams  NOT 
containing  tretinoin. 

•  RENOVA  has  demonstrated  NO  MITIGATING  EFFECT  on  significant  signs  of  chronic  sun  exposure  such  as 
coarse  or  deep  wrinkling,  skin  yellowing,  lentigmes,  telangiectasia,  skin  laxity,  keratinocytic  atypia,  melanocytic 
atypia,  or  dermal  elastosis. 

•  RENOVA  should  be  used  under  medical  supervision  as  an  adjunct  to  a  comprehensive  skin  care  and  sun 
avoidance  program  that  includes  the  use  of  effective  sunscreens  (minimum  SPF  of  15)  and  protective  clothing 
when  desired  results  on  fine  wnnkles,  mottled  hyperpigmentation,  and  roughness  of  facial  skin  have  not  been 
achieved  with  a  comprehensive  skin  care  and  sun  avoidance  program  alone. 

•  The  effectiveness  of  RENOVA  in  the  mitigation  of  fine  wrinkles,  mottled  hyperpigmentation,  and  tactile  rough- 
ness of  facial  skin  has  not  been  established  in  people  greater  than  50  years  of  age  OR  in  people  with  moder- 
ately to  heavily  pigmented  skin.  In  addition,  patients  with  visible  actinic  keratoses  and  patients  with  a  history  of 
skin  cancer  were  excluded  from  clinical  trials  of  RENOVA.  Thus  the  effectiveness  and  safety  of  RENOVA  in  these 
populations  are  not  known  at  this  time.  (See  WARNINGS  section.) 

•  Neither  the  safety  nor  the  effectiveness  of  RENOVA  for  the  prevention  or  treatment  of  actinic  keratoses  or  skin 
neoplasms  has  been  established 

•  Neither  the  safety  nor  the  efficacy  of  using  RENOVA  daily  for  greater  than  48  weeks  has  been  established,  and 
daily  use  beyond  48  weeks  has  not  been  systematically  and  histologically  investigated  in  adequate  and  well- 
controlled  trials  (See  WARNINGS  section.) 

CONTRAINDICATIONS: 

This  drug  is  contraindicated  in  individuals  with  a  history  of  sensitivity  reactions  to  any  of  its  compo- 
nents It  should  be  discontinued  if  hypersensitivity  to  any  of  its  ingredients  is  noted. 

WARNINGS 


RENOVA  is  a  dermal  irritant,  and  the  results  of  continued  irritation  of  the  skin  for 
greater  than  48  weeks  are  not  known.  There  is  evidence  of  atypical  changes  in 
melanocytes  and  keratmocytes.  and  of  increased  dermal  elastosis  in  some 
patients  treated  with  RENOVA  for  longer  than  48  weeks.  The  significance  of 
these  findings  is  unknown. 

Safety  and  effectiveness  of  RENOVA  in  individuals  with  moderately  or  heavily 
pigmented  skin  have  not  been  established. 


•  RENOVA  should  not  be  administered  if  the  patient  is  also  taking  drugs  known  to  be  photosensitizers  (e.g..  thi- 
azides, tetracyclines,  fluoroquinolones,  phenothiazmes.  sulfonamides)  because  of  the  possibility  of  augment- 
ed phototoxicity. 

•  Safety  and  effectiveness  of  RENOVA  in  individuals  older  than  50  years  of  age  have  not  been  established 
This  product  should  only  be  used  under  medical  supervision  as  part  of  a  comprehensive  skin  care  and  sun 
avoidance  program  (See  INDICATIONS  AND  USAGE  section.)  It  should  only  be  applied  before  retinng  at  night. 
Because  of  heightened  burning  susceptibility,  exposure  to  sunlight  (including  sunlamps)  should  be  avoided  or 
minimized  during  use  of  RENOVA  Patients  must  be  warned'to  use  sunscreens  (minimum  SPF  of  15)  and  pro- 
tective clothing  when  using  RENOVA  Patients  with  sunburn  should  be  advised  not  to  use  RENOVA  until  fully 
recovered  Patients  who  may  have  considerable  sun  exposure  due  to  their  occupation  and  those  patients  with 
inherent  sensitivity  to  sunlight  should  exercise  particular  caution  when  using  RENOVA  and  assure  that  the  pre- 
cautions outlined  in  the  Information  for  Patients  subsection  are  observed 

RENOVA  should  be  kept  out  of  the  eyes,  mouth,  angles  of  the  nose,  and  mucous  membranes  Topical  use  may 
cause  severe  local  erythema,  pruritus,  burning,  stinging,  and  peeling  at  the  site  of  application.  If  the  degree  of 
local  irritation  warrants,  patients  should  be  directed  to  use  less  medication,  decrease  the  frequency  of  applica- 
tion, discontinue  use  temporarily,  or  discontinue  use  altogether 

Tretinoin  has  been  reported  to  cause  severe  irritation  on  eczematous  skin  and  should  be  used  only  with  utmost 
caution  in  patients  with  this  condition. 

Application  of  larger  amounts  of  medication  than  recommended  will  not  lead  to  more  rapid  or  better  results,  and 
marked  redness,  peeling,  or  discomfort  may  occur. 

PRECAUTIONS: 

General:  RENOVA  should  only  Le  used  as  an  adiunct  to  a  comprehensive  skin  care  and  sun  avoidance  pro- 
gram (See  INDICATIONS  AND  USAGE  section.) 

If  a  drug  sensitivity,  chemical  irritation,  or  a  systemic  adverse  reaction  develops,  use  of  RENOVA  should  be  dis- 
continued. 

Weather  extremes,  such  as  wind  or  cold,  may  be  more  irritating  to  patients  using  RENOVA. 
Information  for  Patients:  A  patient  information  leaflet  has  been  prepared  and  is  included  with  each  package  of 
RENOVA  In  addition,  patients  should  be  instructed: 

•  That  RENOVA  is  not  a  cosmetic  preparation  and  should  be  applied  only  as  an  adjunct  to  a  comprehensive 
skin  care  and  sun  avoidance  program, 

•  Never  to  use  more  RENOVA  than  instructed  and  never  use  RENOVA  more  often  than  instructed  as  applica- 
tion of  larger  amounts  of  medication  than  recommended  will  not  lead  to  more  rapid  or  better  results,  and 
marked  redness,  peeling,  or  discomfort  may  occur. 

•  Only  to  apply  RENOVA  before  retiring  at  night, 

•  To  use  a  sunscreen  with  a  minimum  SPF  of  15  during  the  day  when  being  treated  with  RENOVA  Following 
discontinuation  of  RENOVA,  continued  avoio  "ig  of  the  sun  and  use  of  a  sunscreen  with  a  minimum  SPF  of 
15  is  recommended, 

•  To  avoid  direct  sun  exposure  as  much  as  possible  whenever  using  RENOVA,  and  to  avoid  sunlamps  totally 
while  using  RENOVA, 


•  NOT  to  use  RENOVA  if  pregnant  or  attempting  to  become  pregnant  or  at  high  risk  of  pregnancy, 

•  NOT  to  use  RENOVA  if  sunburned  or  if  the  patient  has  eczema  or  other  chronic  skin  condition(s), 

•  NOT  to  use  RENOVA  if  inherently  sensitive  to  sunlight. 

•  NOT  to  use  RENOVA  if  also  taking  other  drugs  that  increase  sensitivity  to  sunlight, 

•  To  use  RENOVA  with  caution  if  also  using  other  topical  agents  with  a  strong  skin  drying  effect,  products  i 
high  concentrations  of  alcohol,  astringents,  spices  or  lime,  medicated  soaps  or  shampoos,  permanent  w 
solutions,  electrolysis,  hair  depilatories  or  waxes,  or  other  preparations  or  processes  that  might  dry  or  irri 
the  skin,  unless  otherwise  instructed  by  their  health  care  practitioner, 

•  To  discontinue  use  of  RENOVA  and  consult  their  health  care  provider  if  sensitivity  or  increased  chemical 
tation  occurs, 

•  That  a  majority  of  patients  will  lose  most  mitigating  effects  on  fine  wnnkles.  mottled  hyperpigmentation, 
tactile  roughness  of  facial  skin  with  discontinuation  of  a  comprehensive  skin  care  and  sun  avoidance  prog  I 
including  RENOVA,  however,  the  safety  and  effectiveness  of  using  RENOVA  daily  for  greater  than  48  we 
have  not  been  established, 

•  That  most  of  the  improvement  noted  with  RENOVA  is  seen  during  the  first  24  weeks  of  therapy  Therea 
therapy  primarily  maintained  the  improvement  realized  during  the  first  24  weeks. 

Drug  Interactions:  Concomitant  topical  medications,  medicated  or  abrasive  soaps,  shampoos,  cleansers,  < 
metics  with  a  strong  drying  effect,  products  with  high  concentrations  of  alcohol,  astringents,  spices  or  lime, 
manent  wave  solutions,  electrolysis,  hair  depilatories  or  waxes,  and  products  that  may  irritate  the  skin  sh( 
be  used  with  caution  in  patients  being  treated  with  RENOVA  because  they  may  increase  irritation  with  REI 
VA. 

RENOVA  should  not  be  administered  if  the  patient  is  also  taking  drugs  known  to  be  photosensitizers  (e.g., 
azides,  tetracyclines,  fluoroquinolones,  phenothiazines,  sulfonamides)  because  of  the  possibility  of  augmer 
phototoxicity 

Carcinogenesis,  Mutagenesis,  Impairment  of  Fertility:  In  a  life-time  dermal  study  in  CD-1  mice,  at  100 
200  times  the  average  recommended  human  topical  clinical  dose,  a  few  skin  tumors  in  the  female  mice  and 
tumors  in  male  mice  were  observed.  The  biological  significance  of  these  findings  is  not  clear  because  I 
occurred  at  doses  that  exceeded  the  dermal  maximally  tolerated  dose  (MTD)  of  tretinoin  and  because  they  v 
within  the  background  natural  occurrence  rate  for  these  tumors  in  this  strain  of  mice.  There  was  no  evidenc 
carcinogenic  potential  when  tretinoin  was  administered  topically  at  a  dose  5  times  the  average  recommen 
human  topical  clinical  dose.  For  purposes  of  comparisons  of  the  animal  exposure  to  human  exposure,  the " 
ommended  human  topical  clinical  dose"  is  defined  as  500  mg  of  0.05%  RENOVA  applied  daily  to  a  50  kg 
son. 

In  a  chronic,  two-year  bioassay  of  Vitamin  A  acid  in  mice  performed  by  Tsubura  and  Yamamoto,  general 

amyloid  deposition  was  reported  in  all  groups  in  the  basal  layer  of  the  Vitamin  A  treated  skin.  In  CD-1  mic 

similar  study  reported  hyalinization  at  the  treated  skin  sites  and  the  incidence  of  this  finding  was  0/50,  3/50, 3 

and  2/50  in  male  mice  and  1/50,  0/50,  4/50,  and  2/50  in  female  mice  from  the  vehicle  control,  0.25  mg/kg, 

mg/kg,  and  1  mg/kg  groups,  respectively. 

Studies  in  hairless  albino  mice  suggest  that  tretinoin  may  enhance  the  tumongenic  potential  of  carcinog«- 

doses  of  UVB  and  UVA  light  from  a  solar  simulator  In  other  studies,  when  lightly  pigmented  hairless  mice  tr 

ed  with  tretinoin  were  exposed  to  carcinogenic  doses  of  UVB  light,  the  incidence  and  rate  of  developmeri 

skin  tumors  were  either  reduced  or  no  effect  was  seen.  Due  to  significantly  different  experimental  conditions 

strict  comparison  of  these  disparate  data  is  possible  at  this  time  Although  the  significance  of  these  studiex 

humans  is  not  clear,  patients  should  minimize  exposure  to  sun. 

The  mutagenic  potential  of  tretinoin  was  evaluated  in  the  Ames  assay  and  in  the  in  vivo  mouse  micronuc 

assay,  both  of  which  were  negative. 

Dermal  Segment  I  and  III  studies  with  RENOVA  have  not  been  performed  in  any  species.  In  oral  Segment  I 

Segment  III  studies  in  rats  with  tretinoin,  decreased  survival  of  neonates  and  growth  retardation  were  obsew 

at  doses  in  excess  of  2  mg/kg/day  (>400  times  the  average  recommended  human  topical  clinical  dose). 

Pregnancy: 

Teratogenic  effects:  Pregnancy  Category  C. 

ORAL  tretinoin  has  been  shown  to  be  teratogenic  in  rats,  mice,  rabbits,  hamsters,  and  subhuman  primate* 

was  teratogenic  and  fetotoxic  in  rats  when  given  orally  in  doses  1000  times  the  average  recommended  hur, 

topical  clinical  dose  However,  variations  in  teratogenic  doses  among  various  strains  of  rats  have  been  repi 

ed.  In  the  cynomolgus  monkey,  which,  metabolically,  is  closer  to  humans  for  tretinoin  than  the  other  spe- 

examined,  fetal  malformations  were  reported  at  doses  of  10  mg/kg/day  or  greater,  but  none  were  observed  ■ 

mg/kg/day  (1000  times  the  average  recommended  human  topical  clinical  dose),  although  increased  ske- 

variations  were  observed  at  all  doses.  A  dose-related  increased  embryo  lethality  and  abortion  was  repor 

Similar  results  have  also  been  reported  in  pigtail  macaques 

TOPICAL  tretinoin  in  animal  teratogenicity  tests  has  generated  equivocal  results.  There  is  evidence  for  ter  - 

genicity  (shortened  or  kinked  tail)  of  topical  tretinoin  in  Wistar  rats  at  doses  greater  than  1  mg/kg/day  (200  ti 

the  recommended  human  topical  clinical  dose).  Anomalies  (humerus:  short  13%,  bent  6%,  os  parietal  inc 

pletely  ossified  14%)  have  also  been  reported  when  10  mg/kg/day  was  dermally  applied. 

There  are  other  reports  m  New  Zealand  White  rabbits  with  doses  of  approximately  80  times  the  recommen 

human  topical  clinical  dose  of  an  increased  incidence  of  domed  head  and  hydrocephaly,  typical  of  retin 

induced  fetal  malformations  in  this  species 

In  contrast,  several  well-controlled  animal  studies  have  shown  that  dermally  applied  tretinoin  was  not  ten 

genie  at  doses  of  100  and  200  times  the  recommended  human  topical  clinical  dose,  in  rats  and  rabbits,  rest 

tively. 

With  widespread  use  of  any  drug,  a  small  number  of  birth  defect  reports  associated  temporally  with  the  adi 

istration  of  the  drug  would  be  expected  by  chance  alone.  Thirty  cases  of  temporally-associated  congenital  I 

formations  have  been  reported  during  two  decades  of  clinical  use  of  another  formulation  of  topical  treti 

(Retm-A).  Although  no  definite  pattern  of  teratogenicity  and  no  causal  association  has  been  established ! 

these  cases.  5  of  the  reports  describe  the  rare  birth  defect  category  holoprosencephaly  {defects  associated 

incomplete  midline  development  of  the  forebram).  The  significance  of  these  spontaneous  reports  in  terms  of 

to  the  fetus  is  not  known. 

Non-teratogenic  effects: 

Dermal  tretinoin  has  been  shown  to  be  fetotoxic  in  rabbits  when  administered  in  doses  100  times  the  rec 

mended  topical  human  clinical  dose  Oral  tretinoin  has  been  shown  to  be  fetotoxic  ih  rats  when  administer* 

doses  500  times  the  recommended  topical  human  clinical  dose, 

There  are,  however,  no  adequate  and  well-controlled  studies  in  pregnant  women.  RENOVA  should  not  be  l 

during  pregnancy. 

Nursing  Mothers:  It  is  not  known  whether  this  drug  is  excreted  in  human  milk.  8ecause  many  drugs  are  ex< 

ed  in  human  milk,  caution  should  be  exercised  when  RENOVA  is  administered  to  a  nursing  woman. 

Pediatric  Use:  Safety  and  effectiveness  in  patients  less  than  18  years  of  age  have  not  been  established. 

Geriatric  Use:  Safety  and  effectiveness  in  individuals  older  than  50  years  of  age  have  not  been  established 

ADVERSE  REACTIONS: 

(See  BOXED  WARNING,  WARNINGS,  and  PRECAUTIONS  sections .) 

In  double-blind,  vehicle-controlled  studies  involving  179  patients  who  applied  RENOVA  to  their  face,  adv 

reactions  associated  with  the  use  of  RENOVA  were  limited  primarily  to  the  skin.  During  these  trials,  4? 

patients  had  to  discontinue  use  of  RENOVA  because  of  adverse  reactions  These  discontinuations  were  du 

skin  irritation  or  related  cutaneous  adverse  reactions. 

Local  reactions  such  as  peeling,  dry  skin,  burning,  stinging,  erythema,  and  pruritus  were  reported  by  almo; 

subjects  during  therapy  with  RENOVA.  These  signs  and  symptoms  were  usually  of  mild  to  moderate  sev 

and  generally  occurred  early  in  therapy.  In  most  patients  the  dryness,  peeling,  and  redness  recurred  after  ar 

tial  (24  week)  decline. 

OVERDOSAGE: 

Application  of  larger  amounts  of  medication  than  recommended  will  not  lead  to  more  rapid  or  better  results, 
marked  redness,  peeling,  or  discomfort  may  occur  Oral  ingestion  of  the  drug  may  lead  to  the  same  side  eft- 
as  those  associated  with  excessive  oral  intake  of  Vitamin  A. 


Caution:  Federal  law  prohibits  dispensing  without  prescription. 

DERMATOLOGICAL  DIVISION 

ORTHO  PHARMACEUTICAL  CORPORATION 

Raritan.  New  Jersey  08869 
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ruci  a 


tist  there  can  be  great  dangers  in 
iving  property,  wealth,  and  success, 
an  age  which  says  that  the  private 
/es  of  the  famous  must  become  pub- 
:  property,  it  is  to  Johns's  great  credit 
at  after  40  years  he  remains  a  fo- 
ised  "hunger  artist." 

ROGER  PHILLIPS 

Wymans  Brook.  Cheltenham,  England 


et  a  Clue 


Nothing  to  declare: 
',  Still  wide-eyed  after  the  success  <?/"Clueless, 
<r  and  producer  Alicia  Silverstone  readies  herself 
for  the  release  of  Excess  Baggage. 


nank  you,  both  Vanity  Fair  and  Herb 
itts,  for  your  captivating  September 
)ver.  "Hollywood  Princess"  [by  Matt 
yrnauer]  revealed  Alicia  Silverstone's 
•nse  of  awareness  and  levelheadedness, 
nd  she  is  breathtakingly  beautiful.  She 
is  the  potential  to  become  a  classic. 

JOHNNY  CHOW 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  Canada 

jll  bet  half  the  people  in  the  United 

■ 


ates  would  like  to  be  as  fat  as  Alicia 
lverstone. 

SHARON  McILWAIN 
Valley  Center,  California 

'ould  it  be  possible  to  someday  read 
i  article  about  Alicia  Silverstone 
hich  includes  absolutely  no  mention 
7  Aerosmith? 

STEVE  MOONEY 
Queens,  New  York 

p,  uh,  where  does  one  send  a  resume 
>r  that  vacant  boyfriend  position? 

JEFF  KLAEHN 
Kitchener,  Ontario,  Canada 

NITY  FAIR /NOVEMBER  1996 


Christiane  Doctrine 

You  made  the  wrong  choice.  Christiane 
Amanpour— corroded  parka  and  all- 
should  have  been  the  subject  of  your 
September  cover  ["Woman  o'  War,"  by 
Leslie  Bennetts]. 

WILLIAM  B.  CHISHOLM 

Anaheim,  California 

Like  the  vast  majority  of  "journalists" 
today,  Amanpour  simply  turns  complex 
world  situations  into  two  minutes  of 
watered-down  video  that  can  be  easily 
understood  and  accepted  as  the  truth  by 
the  uninformed  and  apathetic  masses. 

TED  GLOGOVAC 

San  Jose,  California 


Designing  Men 


Both  Digby  Morton  and  Hardy  Amies 
were  employed  in  the  early  1930s  by 
the  House  of  Lachasse  as  designers, 
not  managers,  as  stated  in  Michael 
Shnayerson's  "Dress  Me,  Hardy"  [Au- 
gust]. The  house  was  at  that  time 
owned  and  managed  by  Messrs.  Fred- 
erick and  Ernest  Shingleton.  Lachasse 


Ltd.,  along  with  several  other  business- 
es, continues  trading  as  a  couture 
house  in  London  today. 

PETER  LEWIS-CROWN 

Lachasse  Ltd. 

London,  England 

CORRECTIONS:  Octobers  "New  Establish- 
ment" Top  50  list  mistakenly  credited  NBC 
News  president  A  ndrew  Lack  with  the  success  of 
NBC's  prime-time  lineup.  The  credit  should 
have  gone  to  Don  Ohlmeyer,  NBC  West  Coast 
president,  and  Warren  Littlefield,  NBC  En- 
tertainment president. 

In  the  September  issue,  an  article  by  David 
Halberstam,  "McNamara  's  Shadow, "  on  Paul 
Hendrickson's  book  about  Robert  McNamara, 
misstated  the  level  of  deception  practiced  by 
President  Lyndon  Johnson.  In  1965,  Johnson 
announced  that  he  was  raising  the  number  of 
troops  by  50, 000,  to  125, 000  (not  to  50, 000,  as 
we  reported).  Privately,  however,  he  had  decided 
to  raise  the  number  to  175, 000. 


Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  with  the 
writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime  phone 
number  to:  The  Editor,  Vanity  Fair,  350  Mad- 
ison Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10017. 
Address  electronic  mail  to  vfmail@vf.com. 
The  letters  chosen  for  publication  may  be 
edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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Now  Available  In  A  Faster-Acting  Formula. 
Introducing  The  Acura  3DCL. 


•  200-horslpower,  3.0-uter,  V-6  VTEC  engine 

•  Ll  w/ii/.:-  IPPOWTED  INTERIOR' 

•  Six-sn  \kir.  AcuK  i/Bosi  ■  Mtwc  System  wth  /n-msh  CDpuur 

•  /itmni  irn  Cum -u£  Control  System 

■  Power  driver's  seat  with  power  walk-in  ind  luroposmcw  features 

•  Power  moonrooi  with  tilt  feature 

»Keyless  entry  system 
♦  Prices  start  around  $26,000f 


I 


'n  this  quick-relief,  immediate-gratification, 
need-it-now  world  in  which  we  live,  it  seemed  only 
appropriate  that  we  introduce  a  more  powerful  version 
of  our  already  popular  new  Acura  CL. 

We  started  by  packing  200  horsepower  into  a 


To  help  the  3.0CL  carve  corners,  it  has  a  4-wheel 
independent  double-wishbone  suspension  with  front 
and  rear  stabilizer  bars.  And  to  grip  the  road,  V-rated 
Michelin®  tires  ride  on  16-inch  aluminum  alloy  wheels. 

Of  course,  at  heart,  it's  still  a  luxury  coupe  with 


lightweight,  3.0-liter  V-6  engine.  We  even  engineered  it  to 
travel  100,000  miles  before  a  scheduled  tune-up.  As  if 
that  weren't  enough  technological  wizardry,  this  engine 
turns  out  its  power  without  requiring  premium  fuel. 
Then  we  focused  on  putting  this  power  on  the  road. 


all  the  requisite  refinements.  And  a  list  of  standard 
features  that  includes  an  Acura/Bose®  CD  sound  system. 
It's  just  that  now  the  Acura  CL  is  available  in  extra 
strength.  With  no  harmful  side  effects. 
For  information,  call  1-800-TO-ACURA.  *&Jkj< 


TOE  STORY 

Dick  Morris  on  the  second 
floor  of  Washington's 
Jefferson  Hotel,  August  22, 
the  same  day  the  Star 's 
photographers  caught  him 
with  call  girl  Sherry 
Rowlands.  Below,  Hillary 
Clinton  greets  Morris's 
wife,  Eileen  McGann,  while 
Bill  Clinton  watches 
Morris  shake  hands  with 
Mexican  president  Ernesto 
Zedillo  at  a  White  House 
dinner  honoring  Zedillo, 
October  10,  1995.  Bottom, 
Rowlands,  author  of 
the  "sizzling  love  diaries." 
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was  only  the  most  flamboyant  of  the  ways  that  top 
political  strategist  Dick  Morris  betrayed  his  client  Bill  Clinton. 

But  the  treachery  was  mutual 


few 


BY  MARJORIE  WILLIAMS 


Hick    Morris,   it   turns   out, 
really  is  Rasputin. 
Not  in  the  sense  meant 
by  Republicans,  and  some 
Democrats  too,  who  liked  to 
depict    President    Clinton's 
chief  political  strategist  as 
the  dark  sorcerer  exerting  a 
mysterious  power  over  the 
First   Couple.    But   in   the 
sense    that    he    apparently 
can't  be  killed.  During  the 
last  week  of  August,  Morris  set  off  the 
biggest  scandal  of  this  election—  Star  mag- 
azine's revelation  that  he  had  been  ca- 
vorting with  a  hooker  in  his  campaign - 
paid  bed  just  four  blocks  from  the  White 
House— and  was  forced  to  resign,  all  on 
the  very  day  that  Clinton  was  to  accept 


his  party's  nomination  for  a  second  term. 

Within  a  week,  Morris  had  been  pelted 
with  the  terrible  punishments  that  Ameri- 
can society  reserves  for  the  most  flagrant 
offenders  of  public  propriety:  appear- 
ances on  the  covers  of  Newsweek  and  (for 
a  second  consecutive  week)  Time,  a  book 
contract  from  Random  House  worth  at 
least  $2.5  million,  and  an  invitation  to 
speak  at  a  New  Yorker  breakfast  along- 
side distinguished  Harvard  professor 
Henry  Louis  Gates  Jr.  When  Morris 
wasn't  being  begged  to  partake  of  honors 
such  as  these,  he  was  giving  interviews  in 
which  he  explained  his  central,  indispens- 
able role  in  granting  Bill  Clinton  a  sec- 
ond lease  on  political  life. 

Even  in  an  America  numbed  by  the 
truism  that  shame  is  dead,  it  was  a  sin- 
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gular  performance.  "The  scan 
dal  of  Dick  Morris,  to  look  at  it 
coldly— yes,  a  lot  more  people 
know  who  Dick  Morris  is  today 
than  they  did  a  week  ago,"  said 
his  agent,  Peter  Matson,  the  day 
after    the    book    deal    was    an- 
nounced. "And  that  helps  a  pub- 
lisher sell  a  book." 

A  month  or  so  after  the  scan- 
dal had  begun,  it  was  hard  to  say 
which  was  more  repugnant:  Dick 
Morris  or  the  celebration  of  him 
that  followed  his  fall.  Morris's 
ability  to  exploit  his  own 
moment  of  notoriety  was 
perversely  aided  by  the  re- 
straint of  those  he  had  be- 
trayed. Even  a  big  fire  like 
this  needs  oxygen,  and  the 
president's   men    were   de- 
termined not  to  give  it  air 
"There's  a  pretty  religious  ef- 
fort around  here  to  do  what 
we  can  to  make  it  go  away," 
said  Clinton  spokesman  Mike 
McCurry  a  week  after  the  sto- 
ry broke.  That  left  only  Morris 
staring  out  from  the  newsstands, 
spinning    the    tale    of  his 
own  demise. 

Privately,  though,  the 
fall  of  the  president's 
chief  political  strategist 
has  inspired  in  Washing- 
ton a  kind  of  awed  fasci- 
nation, a  backward  re- 
spect for  the  sheer  tawdri- 
ness  of  his  escapades:  the 
shopworn  call  girl.  Sherry 
Rowlands,  who  apparent- 
ly dallied  with  him  for 
a  year  while  she  collect- 
ed ammunition  for  what 
Star  magazine  inevitably 
called  her  "sizzling  love 
diaries";  the  excruciatingly 
specific  news  that  Morris  liked 
to  suck  on  her  toes,  and  made  her  privy 
to  phone  conversations  with  the  presi- 
dent, to  whom  he  referred  as  "the  Mon- 
ster"; the  subsequent  revelations  that  he 
had  also  been  having  an  affair  for  more 
than  a  decade  with  a  Texas  woman,  by 
whom  he  had  a  six-year-old  daughter. 

The  entire  tale  was  deeply  improba- 
ble. But  then,  so  was  the  larger  story 
that  was  thrown  into  sharp  relief  by  the 
Morris  scandal.  In  real  life,  a  single  ad- 
viser doesn't  come  along  and,  in  the 
space  of  20  months,  res 'ripe  a  presiden- 
cy. In  real  life,  no  president  has  a  dop- 
pelganger,  a  strategist  who  perfectly 
compensates  for— but  also  perfectly  illus- 
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trates— that  president's  weaknesses.  And 
in  real  life,  of  course,  presidential  advis- 
ers do  not  get  caught  in  acts  that  ab- 
solutely embody  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
campaign  they  have  assembled. 

Some  were  happy  just  to  grumble 
the  obvious.  As  a  former  Clinton  ad- 
viser wearily  sighed,   "If  you  dance 
with  the  Devil,  this  is  what  happens." 
But  this  analysis  tends  to  gloss  over 
the  more  interesting  point 
that,  all  along,  the  dance 
I     in  question  was  a  tango  of 
mutual  betrayal. 

The  story  of  Bill  Clinton 
and   Dick   Morris,   as  it  is 
usually    told,    is    about    an 
ambitious  politician  who  has 
twice  come  to  the  brink  of  po- 
litical death— once  in  his  early 
career  in  Arkansas,  and  again 
in    the    1994    mid-term    elec- 
tions—and both  times  reached 
out  to  Morris  as  his  savior. 
What  this  narrative  leaves  out 
is  its  mirror  image:  the  story 
of  the  politically  brilliant  but 
emotionally  impaired  strate- 
gist who  has  twice  before  been 
dumped  by  the  charismatic 
client  whose  career  he  did  so 
much  to  advance.  Who  re- 
solved, in  return,  to  take 
from   Clinton   whatever 
spoils  he  could. 

t  wasn't  as  if  no  one 
knew  that  Dick  Morris 
was  capable  of  set- 
ting himself  on  fire. 
Even  before  the  hooker 
story  broke,  Clinton 
aides  tended  to  de- 
scribe Morris  in  un- 
consciously violent 
terms— as  "someone 
who  could  have 
crashed  and  burned 
10  times  over,  if 
there  weren't  peo- 
ple around  him  who  prevent- 
ed it,"  in  the  words  of  one  presidential 
adviser. 

And  if  the  episode  revealed  the  48- 
year-old  Morris  as  cheesy,  duplicitous, 
amoral,  with  no  real  sense  of  limits  and 
an  ego  that  outpowered  his  brain— well, 
where  was  the  surprise?  He  had  shown 
time  and  again  that  he  had  no  particular 
loyalties,  moving  from  the  service  of 
Democrats  over  to  the  service  of  conser- 
vative Republicans,  and  back  again  to 
Democrats.  He  had  extensive  practice  at 
living  a  double  life,  from  the  years  when 
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he  tried  secretly  to  fatten  his  pockets 
with  business  from  both  sides.  And  he 
had  shown  his  cupidity  by  first  peddling 
his  book  about  Clinton  last  January- 
seeking  a  seven -figure  advance  to  add  to 
the  seven -figure  fees  he  would  net  from 
the  campaign.  Like  Sherry  Rowlands,  he 
was  keeping  his  own  love  diary  on  his 
own  important  client;  but,  of  course, 
Rowlands's  reported  fee  of  less  than 
$50,000  was  chump  change  compared 
with  the  score  Morris  has  made. 

Morris's  financial  hunger  is  worth 
exploring,  for  it  hints  at  a  chaos  close 
beneath  his  surface,  a  certain  compul- 
siveness  in  his  nature.  Morris's  friends 
describe  him  as  perennially  strapped— 
"always,  always,  al- 
ways, always,"  in  the 
words  of  one.  "He's  al- 
ways one  step  ahead  of 
the  bill  collector." 

"He  has  a  boom-or- 
bust  mentality."  says 
Democratic  media 
consultant  Ray  Stroth- 
er.  "He's  the  only  guy 
I  know  who  will  come 
in  and  say,  'Hey,  can 
you  lend  me  $50,000 
until  Friday'.'"' 

Morris  lives  very, 
very  well,  with  trips  I 
abroad  three  or  four 
times  a  year— most  often  to  France.  He 
always  stays  in  the  best  hotels,  eats  in 
the  best  restaurants.  He  has  a  passion 
for  fine  California  wines  and  ever  fin- 
er brands  of  Calvados.  "Business  has  al- 
ways been  first,  and  the  drive  to  make  a 
lot  of  money,"  explains  Strother.  "He's 
crammed  his  personal  life  into  whatever 
little  corners  are  left.  So  he  has  to  cram 
a  whole  lot  into  that  time  not  just  a  sip 
of  champagne,  but  the  magnum!  Not 
just  a  little  goose  liver,  but  the  whole 
goose." 

Money  problems  appear  to  have  been 
habitual  for  him.  After  the  1983  bank- 
ruptcy of  a  consulting  firm  in  which  he 
was  a  partner,  the  trustee  appointed  to 
distribute  the  company's  assets  sued  Mor- 
ris for  a  little  more  than  $90,000  charg- 
ing, among  other  things,  that  Morris  had 
commuted  mismanagement  and  fraud  by 
using  company  funds  for  personal  ex- 
penses including  trips,  theater  tickets,  and 
spa  visits.  The  papers  spell  out  that  Mor- 
ris took  $33,000  less  in  salary  than  either 
of  his  two  partners,  but  claimed  that 
amount  in  a  week!)  "expense"  allowance. 
Someone  who  knew  Morns  then  says 
that  he  used  to  brag  that  "Uncle  Roy" 
Cohn    (his   father's    fust    cousin)   had 


"People  really 
wanted  to  win  the 
campaign,  but 
what  they  wanted  to 
do  even  more  was 
kill  Dick." 


taught  him  this  as  a  way  to  avoid  taxes 
on  some  of  his  pay,  an  allegation  Morris 
denies.  The  trustee  ultimately  agreed  to  a 
$10,000  settlement— in  large  part,  court 
papers  make  clear,  because  Morris  sub- 
mitted confidential  evidence  that  he  was 
unable  to  pay  more. 

Newsweek  recently  reported  that  Mor- 
ris had  failed  to  pay  federal  taxes  of  more 
than  $275,000  for  various  years  between 
1986  and  1993,  resulting  in  property  liens. 
Standing  in  line  behind  the  I.R.S.  were 
such  creditors  as  a  travel  agency  and  a 
car-leasing  company.  And  in  1986,  Morris 
lost  a  house  he  owned  in  Key  West  to  a 
phone -bank  operator  who  had  demanded 
its  title  as  collateral  against 
some  last-minute  survey 
work.  ("I'm  not  going  to 
talk  about  that."  says  the 
man,  Steve  Goldberg, 
who  now  works  for 
the  Dole  campaign. 
But  a  reliable  source 
says  that  Gold- 
berg's firm  did 
foreclose  on  the 
house.)  This,  too, 
Morris  denies. 
A  running  theme  in 
interviews  with  campaign 
professionals  is  Morris's  ap- 
parent desperation  about  be- 
ing paid  on  time.  The  day  his 
monthly  check  was  due,  he  would  be  on 
the  phone  demanding  payment  by  Feder- 
al Express  -even  for  a  monthly  retainer  as 
low  as  $2,000.  One  campaign  manager 
from  1992  remembers  Morris  giving  him 
a  stack  of  Federal  Express  envelopes, 
with  instructions  always  to  pay  him  that 
way.  "And  if  it  wasn't  there  on  the  first, 
he  would  be  calling  us,"  this  source  re- 
calls. "1  thought  it  was  odd  that  he  was  so 
frantic  to  get  it." 

Of  course,  the  recent  allegations 
about  Morris's  private  life  have  shed 
some  light  on  this.  Not  only  was  he  sup- 
porting a  daughter  and  forking  over 
$200  to  $300  for  every  assignation  he 
had  with  Sherry  Rowlands,  he  had  a 
grandiose  need  to  spend  lavishly  on 
those  around  him.  In  the  Star,  Rowlands 
quoted  Morris  as  telling  her,  "I'm  a  very 
wealthy  man  and  I  like  to  take  care  of 
those  people  who  mean  a  lot  to  me.  .  .  . 
I'd  help  you   all  you  need  to  do  is  ask." 

This  story  began,  in  midsummer,  as 
an  attempt  to  profile  Morris  fully, 
from  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances of  his  birth  up  through  his  re- 
cent zenith  as  the  primary  savior  of 
Clinton's  political  career.  In  the  course 


of  four  phone  conversations,  two  be- 
fore and  two  after  his  disgrace,  he  con- 
veyed both  a  palpable  hunger  for 
recognition  and  a  hardheaded  calculus 
that  he  had  less  to  gain  than  to  lose 
from  an  interview  with  Vanity  Fair.  He 
never  agreed  to  an  interview,  but  eager- 
ly offered  the  names  of  36  friends  and 
associates,  and  encouraged  me  to  talk 
to  his  family. 

The  most  striking  thing  I  learned  was 
that  almost  everyone  who  knew  him  ac- 
knowledged in  some  way  that  Morris 
was  a  man  cut  off  from  others.  On 
Morris's  list,  for  example,  was  Strother, 
who  worked  with  Morris  for  years  on 
Clinton's  gubernatorial  campaigns  and 
is  a  close  enough  friend  of  Morris's  that 
they  have  taken  family  vacations  togeth- 
er. Strother,  however,  called  theirs  a 
"quasi-friendship."  He  continued,  "I  say 
'quasi'  because  I'm  not  sure  Morris  has 
the  kinds  of  emotions  that  you  really 
need  for  a  relationship.  .  .  .  And  if  he 
had  to  make  a  choice  between  making 
$700,000  and  keeping  a  friend,  there's 
no  question  it  would  be  for  the  money, 
it  wouldn't  be  for  the  friend.  I'm  not 
sure  I  find  fault  with  that.  It's  just  who 
he  is.  It's  what  he  is." 

This  was  quickly  understood  inside 
the  Clinton  administration.  In  the  months 
that  followed  the  Democrats'  historic 
defeat  in  the  1994  election,  presidential 
aides  gradually  became  aware  that 
Clinton  was  taking  advice  from  some- 
one outside  the  White  House,  whose 
contributions  would  result  in  sudden 
shifts  of  course  and  last-minute  speech 
drafts.  Clinton  began  to  refer  to  this 
invisible  being  as  "Charlie,"  after  the 
disembodied  telephone  voice  that  as- 
signed the  missions  on  the  70s  TV  hit 
Charlie's  Angels. 

When  Clinton  finally  showed  his 
hand,  his  imaginary  friend  turned  out  to 
be  a  short,  intense,  brown -haired  guy 
with  the  slight  pudginess  of  the  out-of- 
shape  Type  A.  He  talked  loud  (he  had  a 
slight  hearing  problem,  from  spending 
most  of  two  decades  on  airplanes)  and 
fast,  rat-a-tat,  and  without  stopping  to 
find  out  what  you  thought  in  response; 
even  his  expensive  clothes  were  a  shade 
too  loud,  in  a  style  that  one  aide  sum- 
marizes, by  reference  to  the  elegantly 
formal  secretary  of  state,  as  "Warren 
Christopher  on  LSD." 

His  personality  seemed  an  implausi- 
ble combination  of  grandiosity  and  blind- 
ness, awkwardness  and  arrogance.  Even 
in  meetings  with  the  president,  he  talked 
more  than  anyone  else.  "He  always  at- 
tempts to  dominate,  and  to  reduce," 
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says  an  administration  official.  "You'd 
say  that  he  speaks  in  the  imperative 
tense." 

He  was,  his  dismayed  new  colleagues 
learned,  relentless  in  pursuit  of  anything 
he  wanted,  and  attentive  only  to  those 
who  could  help  him  get  it.  Thus,  when 
he  wasn't  driving  co-workers  crazy  by 
insisting  for  the  10th  time  that  some- 
thing or  other  should  be  done,  he  was 
introducing  himself  to  an  aide  he  had  al- 
ready met  four  times. 

The  exasperation  he  created  in  the 
White  House  was  familiar  to  anyone 
who  had  worked  with  him  over  the 
years.  "One  of  the  reasons  he  kept 
getting  bounced  out  of  Republican 
campaigns,"  says  a  G.O.P. 
strategist  who  knows  him 
well,  "was  he'd  sit  in  meet- 
ings and  kind  of  drive  an 
idea  to  the  point  that  peo- 
ple really  wanted  to  win 
the  campaign,  but  what 
they  wanted  to  do  even 
more  was  kill  Dick." 

It  never  helped   Morris, 
with  his  White  House  col- 
leagues, that  he  took  such 
naked    pleasure    in    finding 
himself  at  the  center  of  the 
political    universe.    He    was 
even  overheard,  at  the  peak  of 
his  influence,  barking  into  his 
cell  phone,  "I'm  running  this  country 
right  now!"  At  a  dinner  party  at  Stroth- 
er's  in  May  1995,  when  nato  warplanes 
had  just  bombed  Serb  positions  in  Bos- 
nia, Strother  says,  "he  kept  getting  up  to 
talk  to  Clinton  on  the  cellular  phone— or 
at  least  saying  it  was  Clinton."  Strother 
finally  teased,  "Hey,  Dick— you  bombed 
Bosnia!" 

"Well,"  Morris  replied  slyly,  "I  didn't 
actually  fly  the  plane." 

Even  Morris's  worst  enemy,  and  there 
is  competition  for  that  title,  would 
probably  concede  that  in  most  cases 
he  gave  President  Clinton  excellent  po- 
litical advice.  In  pushing  his  client  to 
the  political  center,  Morris  was  able  to 
redefine  the  ascendant  Republicans  as 
extremists.  Having  taken  off  the  table  is- 
sues such  as  welfare,  crime,  and  the  bal- 
anced budget,  on  which  the  G.O.P.  was 
well  positioned  to  clobber  Clinton,  Mor- 
ris draped  the  president  in  the  garb  of 
the  wise  father  or  concerned  friend- 
coming  to  your  neighborhood  soon  to 
promote  teen  curfews,  school  uniforms, 
and  the  V-chip.  To  be  sure,  it  was  some- 
times petty,  bringing  all  the  majesty  of 
the  presidency  to  bear  on  scaring  up  a 
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few  more  cell  phones  for  neighborhood 
watch  groups,  but  it  worked. 

Morris's  detractors  would  also  con- 
cede that  he  is  very,  very  smart.  But  his 
is  a  rarefied,  almost  obsessive  intelli- 
gence. "Dick  sort  of  has  an  idiot-savant 
quality  about  him,"  says  one  Republi- 
can consultant,  who  compares  him  to 
the  autistic  protagonist  of  the  movie 
Rain  Man.  "He'll  say,  "Remember  the 
spot  we  ran  eight  years  ago  for  a  day?' 
and  then  he'll  recite  it  verbatim.  We're 
talking  a  half-twist  of  a  chromosome 
away  from  Dustin  Hoffman  territory." 

Beneath  the  political  and  personal 
grudges  that  Morris  so  widely  pro- 


voked, one  has  a 
sense  of  people 
groping  to  describe 
a  genuine  oddity,  a 
man  radically  cut  off 
from  the  tiny  reciprocal  signals  that  rule 
the  social  behavior  of  ordinary  mortals. 
The  very  mechanics  of  the  way  Morris 
does  business,  associates  point  out,  sug- 
gest his  isolation.  For  the  past  13  years, 
he  has  been  a  solo  operator,  working 
out  of  his  home  in  Redding,  Connecti- 
cut. He  has  four  telephone  numbers, 
but  insists  that  political  associates  con- 
tact him  by  pager. 

Morris  is  never  without  the  cheap  Ca- 
sio hand-held  personal  organizer  that 
serves  as  Rolodex,  calendar,  and  note- 
book—on which,  according  to  Row- 
lands, he  took  notes  about  his  White 
House  dealings  for  his  book.  And  he 
talks  compulsively  into  a  cell  phone  in 
his  every  spare  moment,  leaving  compli- 
cated messages  about  his  whereabouts 


during  half-hour  intervals  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day.  "I  remember  joking 
to  my  assistant,"  says  G.O.P.  consultant 
Paul  Curcio,  "  'Why  doesn't  he  just  give 
me  his  shoe-phone  number,  like  Max- 
well Smart?' " 

Morris's  wife,  Eileen  McGann,  con- 
firmed cheerfully  that  he  is  oblivious  to 
anything  outside  the  immediate  area  of 
his  focus.  Following  the  White  House 
correspondents'  dinner  last  spring,  when 
sheets  of  rain  kept  guests  from  leaving 
the  Washington  Hilton,  Morris  was  ap- 
proached by  a  man  who  engaged  him  in 
a  long  colloquy  about  President  Clinton's 
politically  expedient  agreement 
to  limit  death-row  prisoners' 
right  to  petition  for  habeas 
corpus.  Then  the  man  offered 
to  have  his  driver  take  Morris 
and  McGann  back  to  the  Jef- 
ferson Hotel— an  offer  they 
gratefully  accepted.  It  wasn't 
until  later,  when  his  wife 
told  him,  that  Morris  had 
any  idea  that  his  politically 
attuned  benefactor  was 
Richard  Dreyfuss. 

"While  he  knows  every- 
thing about  history  and 
politics,  he  doesn't  know 
anything  about  anything 
else,"  McGann  says.  Dur- 
ing his  time  in  the 
White  House,  for  ex- 
ample, an  assistant 
used  to  have  to  tell 
him  what  had  really 
gone  on  in  the  meet- 
ing Morris  had  just  sat 
through.  "Dick  would 
be  amazed,"  says  Mc- 
Gann. "You  can  never 
convey  a  message  to  him 
nonverbally,"  she  adds.  "If 
I  tried  to  kick  him  under  the  table,  he'd  I 
say,  'Why  are  you  kicking  me?'" 

Perhaps  the  best  recent  example  of 
Morris's  tin  ear  for  the  realm  of  feeling 
arose  when  Christopher  Reeve  was  pre- 
paring his  remarks  to  the  Democrat- 
ic convention.  Morris  wanted  to  insert 
into  the  quiet,  apolitical  speech  a  line 
of  raw  partisanship,  comparing  the 
"nightmare"  of  Reeve's  accident  to 
the  "nightmare"  of  learning,  while  he  was 
still  in  the  hospital,  that  "the  Gingrich 
Congress"  was  trying  to  cut  Medicare. 
Morris  apparently  had  no  inkling  of 
how  presumptuous  this  might  seem  to 
the  man  whose  physical  catastrophe  he 
was  so  breezily  appropriating. 

This  is  why  others  in  Clinton's  circle 
got  the  scary  impression  that   Morris 
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would  say  or  do  anything  that  seemed 
likely  to  give  the  president  a  boost  in  the 
polls.  "He  doesn't  get  it,"  offered  an  ad- 
ministration official.  "He  just  doesn't  un- 
derstand that  what  the  president  does 
has  an  impact  on  real  people." 

Eileen  McGann  talked  about  her  hus- 
band at  length,  once  on  the  phone  just 
a  few  hours  before  he  walked  into 
their  suite  on  the  33rd  floor  of  the  Chica- 
go Sheraton  and  told  her  that  the  Star 
was  set  to  publish  its  bombshell  about 
Sherry  Rowlands,  and  in  person  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday,  in  her  law  office  in 
Stamford,  Connecticut.  She  had  suited 
up  for  the  effort  in  a 


When  Morris  learned  he 
wouldn't  be  part  of 
Clinton's  first  White  House 
campaign,  "he  was  very 
angry.  Very  angry." 


brightly  flowered  red  linen 
dress  and  black  pumps  and  power  jewel- 
ry—big gold  earrings  and  a  rope  of  pearls. 
Only  a  missed  button  at  the  base  of  her 
spine  suggested  any  of  the  turmoil  she 
might  be  feeling.  That  morning,  the  New 
York  Post  had  run  a  picture  of  her  and 
her  husband,  over  the  caption  "Married 
to  the  Slob." 

She  had  great  poise  in  the  role  of 
Woman  Wronged,  shocked  by  "his  be- 
trayal but  supportive  nonetheless.  "I 
think  he's  suffering,  and  I  want  to  help 
him  through  this,"  she  said  slowly.  "If 
he  did  make  a  mistake,  he's  human." 

McGann  is  no  fool,  and  no  wilting 
wifey;  she  is  a  successful  lawyer  whose 
practice  ranges  from  criminal  defense 
to  civil  and  family  law,  including  di- 
vorce cases.  Why  would  such  a  woman 
put  herself  through  these  humiliating 
paces?  To  be  sure,  this  public  show  of 
forgiveness— which  included  a  cozy  at- 
home  photo  shoot  for  Time— was  an 
important  facet  of  Morris's  bounce- 
back  strategy.  But  as  we  talked,  I  real- 
ized that  McGann  had  something  else 
at  stake.  She  simply  couldn't  stop,  at 
this  moment  of  crisis,  being  what  she 
had  been  for  Morris  for  almost  two 
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decades— the  social  facilitator,  the  ex- 
plainer of  his  oddness,  his  contact  with 
humanity. 

All  of  his  real  friends,  she  inadver- 
tently made  clear,  the  friends  outside 
politics  whose  names  he  had  given  me, 
were  in  fact  her  friends;  her  large  fami- 
ly had  long  ago  become  his.  For  all 
intents  and  purposes,  Eileen  McGann 
had  invented  the  private  side  of  Dick 
Morris— or  the  respectable  private  side 
of  Dick  Morris,  at  any  rate— and  it 
would  have  been  unbearable  for  her 
to  watch  it  picked  over  in  public  with- 
out at  least  filing  an  amicus  brief  on 
his  behalf. 

"People  talk  about  'He  must  be  her 
whole  life,'"  says  McGann's  close  friend 
and  law  colleague,  Debbie  Chang. 
"In  fact,  it's  the  other  way  around." 
McGann,  who  is  Morris's  second 
wife— a  brief  first  marriage,  to  a  wom- 
an he  met  in  college,  ended  in  di- 
vorce—even carries  his  grudges.  "I 
don't  feel  sad  for  Dick  that  he's  not 
involved  in  the  campaign  any- 
more," she  told  me.  "He  had  to 
go  through  an  incredible  amount 
of—  I'm  trying  to  think  of  another 
word  for  'shit.'  There  are  unbeliev- 
able backstabbers  in  the  White  House." 
There  is  no  way  of  knowing  wheth- 
er, at  the  time  we  met,  McGann  was 
blindly  out  on  a  limb  or  whether  she 
was  aware  of  Morris's  long-term  affair 
with  the  Texas  "woman  and  the  "love 
child"  whose  existence  the  tabloids 
would  disclose  within  a  week.  Since 
Morris  had  told  the  White  House 
about  his  illegitimate  daughter,  it 
seems  likely  his  wife  also  knew.  When 
I  called  her  after  those  revelations,  she 
declined  to  be  interviewed  further.  But 
in  the  immediate  wake  of  Morris's  res- 
ignation, she  had  clearly  resolved  to  re- 
main his  defender,  the  person  who 
mediates  the  great  imbalance  between 
brains  and  feeling  that  is  her  husband's 
signature. 

That  imbalance  is  easily  traced,  she 
agrees,  to  his  difficult  childhood  as  the 
late  and  only  child  of  smart,  ambitious, 
and  rather  formal  parents.  His  father, 
Eugene,  was  a  successful  New  York 
real-estate  lawyer,  whose  clients  includ- 
ed some  of  the  major  builders  of  mid- 
town  Manhattan.  His  mother,  Terry, 
was  a  popular  writer  for  women's  maga- 
zines. Neither  apparently  had  much  of  a 
gift  for  imagining  life  from  a  child's 
point  of  view. 

"He  had  to  keep  up  with  very  adult 
conversation  when  he  was  very  little," 
says  McGann.  "He  said  that  he  always 


felt  like  he  had  to  be  sort  of  the  front 
page  of  a  newspaper  every  day"— pro- 
vocative and  full  of  fresh  interest.  She 
remembers  reading  letters  he  wrote  at 
about  the  age  of  eight  from  camp.  "He 
would  write  in  this  little  baby  handwrit- 
ing about  how  he  misses  them,"  she 
says,  "and  then  ask,  'What  do  you  think 
about  the  Suez  crisis?' " 

Beyond  his  only-child  status,  there 
was  another  reason  Morris  had  a  co- 
cooned  early  life:  he  was  born  almost 
three  months  premature,  at  under  three 
pounds— a  circumstance  that  in  1948 
babies  usually  didn't  survive.  For  sever- 
al months  he  lived  in  an  incubator,  see- 
ing his  mother  only  on  daily  visits;  later 
in  his  first  year,  he  was  hospitalized 
twice  more  for  hernia  operations.  In 
those  days  less  was  known  about  the 
crucial  role  of  the  infant's  early  bond 
with  its  mother  in  forming  the  ability 
to  attach  to  others.  It  is  still  impossible 
to  know,  48  years  later,  exactly  how 
Morris's  precarious  start  has  played 
out  through  his  life.  But  it  may  partial- 
ly explain  the  nearly  universal  impres- 
sion that  other  people  aren't  quite  real 
to  him— and  the  void  he  tried  to  fill 
with  the  paid  companionship  of  Sherry 
Rowlands  and  with  the  backup  spouse 
he  kept  in  Texas. 

Clearly  his  childhood  was  wreathed  in 
a  sense  of  specialness  and  of  frailty, 
which  stayed  with  him  well  into  his 
school  years.  Evelyn  S.  Plesser,  who 
taught  him  in  first  and  second  grade,  re- 
members that  he  was  quite  small,  very 
bright,  and  not  well  able  to  mix  with 
other  children.  ("I  spent  the  better  part 
of  first  grade  in  her  lap,  crying,"  Morris 
told  me,  in  giving  me  Mrs.  Plesser's 
phone  number.)  "He  was  much  more 
comfortable  with  adults  than  with  chil- 
dren his  own  age,"  she  recalls. 

Strikingly,  Morris  has  re-created  this 
aspect  of  his  childhood  in  every  cam- 
paign he  has  ever  worked  in,  gravitating 
toward  a  close,  almost  exclusive  relation- 
ship with  the  candidate  (the  parent), 
while  annoying  and  ignoring  the  other 
staffers  (the  children)  who  might  have 
competing  claims. 

Morris  discovered  politics  early  in 
life  as  a  way  to  bridge  the  vast  gap  be- 
tween his  intellect  and  his  social  skills, 
assembling  a  small  band  of  boys  who 
grew  into  a  minor  political  force  on 
New  York's  Upper  West  Side.  All  through 
high  school  he  taught  himself  the  most 
arcane  ropes  of  local  politics;  by  the 
time  he  went  to  Columbia,  he  was  field- 
ing candidates  to  run  as  Democratic  dis- 
trict leaders  up  (Continued  on  page  85) 
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(Continued  from  page  74)  and  down 
the  West  Side. 

What   was    most    notable    about 
Morris's  group,  however,  was  not 
their  youth  but  their  ambition:  their 
political  targets   were   the   reform 
Democrats  who  had  succeeded  Tam- 
many  Hall   and,   by   the   mid-60s, 
dominated    the    West    Side.    The 
"kids"  had  no  particular  beef  with 
the  reformers  politically,  they  simply 
wanted  their  seats  at  the  table.  At  a 
time   when   others    felt    themselves 
turned  inside  out  by  their  passions 
over  Vietnam  and  civil  rights,  "none  of 
those  kids  were  ever  involved  in  issue 
kinds  of  things.  They  were  old  men  be- 
fore   they    started,"    says    Ronnie    El- 
dridge,  a  member  of  the  New  York 
City  Council.  Of  Morris,  she  recalls, 
"It  was  like  he  was  automated.  It  was 
all  charts  and  tables,  or  facts  and  fig 
ures— no  emotion." 


Morris  spent  his  20s  working  the 
seam  between  politics  and  policy, 
advising  liberal  city  and  state 
leaders  on  issues,  and  working  for  a 
city-budget  watchdog  group.  In  the  late 
70s,  he  joined  with  another  consultant, 
Richard  Dresner,  to  do  campaign  work 
full-time. 

For  most  people,  the  choice  of  a  ca- 
reer in  politics  has  something  to  do  with 
their  social  ease— their  sense  of  them- 
selves as  extroverts.  Morris  was  the  rare 
man  who  chose  politics  as  a  field  in 
which  a  lack  of  connection  to  one's  fel- 
lows could  be  turned  to  one's  advan- 
tage.  Someone  who  knew  Morris  in 
these  years  says  that  he  actually  used  to 
brag  about  being  amoral,  a  "street  fight- 
er." But  this  was  a  double-edged  sword. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  made  him  fierce  in 
political  battle,  willing  to  offend  anyone. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  meant  that  Morris 
had  a  high  turnover— that  even  his  win- 
ning candidates  sometimes  declined  to 
hire  him  a  second  time. 

Dick  Morris  also  gained  a  certain 
reputation  for  being,  as  they  say  in  poli- 
tics, economical  with  the  truth.  In  his 
early  years,  when  he  specialized  in 
polling,  there  were  constant  whispers 
about  the  reliability  of  his  results.  Bob 
Squier— ironically,  the  adman  whom 
Morris  much  later  brought  into  the 
Clinton  campaign— once  called  him  "the 
Julia  Child  of  cooked  polls." 

By  the  early  80s,  Morris  and  his  part- 
ners had  begun  taking  on  Republican 
clients.  Beyond  the  fact  that  he  had 
burned  so  many  bridges  among  Demo- 
crats, the  Reagan  landslide  suggested 


"If  he  had  to  make 
a  choice  between  making 
$700,000  and  keeping  a 
friend,  no  question  it 
would  be  for  the  money." 


BOOM  OR  I 
The  Morris  house,  right, 
was  just  part  of  a 
lavish  lifestyle.  Top,  the 
Morrises  at  home  in 
Redding,  Connecticut, 
facing  the  media  swarm, 
below,  August  30. 
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that  Republicans  were 
the  growth  industry.  A  career  that  had 
begun  at  the  end  of  the  spectrum  repre- 
sented by  Eugene  McCarthy  and  Bella 
Abzug  now  moved  through  Warren 
Rudman,  past  Pete  Wilson,  all  the  way 
into  the  territory  of  Trent  Lott  and 
Jesse  Helms. 

Morris  tried  to  sell  his  Democratic 
roots  as  an  advantage.  "Part  of  his  pitch 
.  .  .  was  that  because  he  had  worked  for 
the  Democrats  before,  he  could  tell  us 
exactly  what  to  expect,"  says  Paul  Cur- 
cio,  who  from  199!  to  1995  was  political 
director  of  the  National  Republican  Sen- 


atorial Committee.  "It  didn't  take  a 
rocket  scientist,"  Curcio  continues, 
"to  figure  out  that  if  he  was  saying 
that  to  us,  he  was  equally  capable 
of  saying  the  opposite  to  the  other 
side,  about  us."  Curcio  made  it  his 
mission  to  talk  as  many  campaigns 
I  as  possible  out  of  hiring  Morris, 
\  which  ate  into  Morris's  livelihood. 
Over  time,  Morris  made  stronger 
and  stronger  protestations  of  po- 
litical conversion.  In  1993,  he  fi- 
nally went  so  far  as  to  change  his 
voter  registration  from  Democrat- 
ic to  Republican  (a  change  he  reversed 
in  June  of  this  year).  Still,  the  skepti- 
cism about  his  ideological  loyalty  re- 
mained, making  Morris's  business  a 
struggle.  He  often  sold  himself  on 
bargain-basement  terms,  hoping  to 
compensate  with  a  fat  bonus  if  the 
campaign  succeeded.  The  Dick  Morris 
who  was  enormously  gifted  at  pitching 
himself  to  new  clients  managed  to  stay 
one  step  ahead  of  the  Dick  Morris  who 
alienated  his  colleagues  and  poisoned 
his  relationships,  but  there  were  self- 
imposed  limits  on 
how  well  he  could 
do.  Thus,  when  Clin- 
ton called  him  late  in 
1994,  Morris  jumped 
at  the  chance  to  re- 
turn to  his  longest- 
running,  most  compli- 
cated political  rela- 
tionship. 

Their  bond  goes  back  to  1977,  when 
Clinton,  as  the  promising  young  at- 
torney general  of  Arkansas,  hired 
Morris,  who  was  just  beginning  his 
career  as  a  consultant  in  statewide 
races  around   the   country.   Clinton 
easily  won  his  race  for  governor,  and 
in  the  process  the  two  men  discov- 
ered a  similar  intensity  in  their  ap- 
proach to  politics,  a  love  of  all  the 
dark  arts  that  went  into  the  battle. 

But  when  the  race  was  over,  Morris 
suddenly  found  himself  on  the  outside— 
the  symbol  of  a  political  persona  Clinton 
no  longer  wanted  to  own.  In  those  days, 
Clinton  believed  in  a  sharp  dichotomy  be- 
tween his  political  side  and  what  he  saw 
as  the  idealistic  business  of  governing.  "It 
was  as  though  he  had  gone  from  being  a 
practical  hard-nosed  political  operative  to 
being  a  Boy  Scout,"  Morris  later  told 
Clinton  biographer  David  Maraniss. 
"There  was  almost  a  feeling  that  I  got 
that  I  was  something  dirty,  that  they 
didn't  want  to  touch  me  with  gloves." 
Then,  too,  Clinton  was  no  longer  sure 
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that  Morris  was  good  enough  for  him. 
For  his  1980  re-election  campaign,  he 
told  Morris,  he  was  going  to  hire  a 
pollster  with  "national  stature."  Morris 
was  deeply— and  understandably— hurt. 
"He  was  just  starting  out,  he  had 
helped  [Clinton]  come  to  a  big  win," 
says  McGann.  "I  think  it  was  painful 
for  him."  Hence,  Morris  felt  there  was 
"a  bit  of  poetic  justice,"  according  to 
his  former  employee  Jay  Townsend, 
when  Clinton  crashed  and  burned  that 
year.  A  panicked  Hillary  Rodham 
called  in  Morris  just  eight  days  before 
Election  Day,  but  it  was  too  late. 

When  Clinton  went  about  planning 
his  political  resurrection,  he  overcame 
his  squeamishness  and  brought  Morris 
in  from  the  start— though  it  was  again 
Hillary  who  made  the  pride-swallowing 
phone  call.  In  a  campaign  shaped 
around  extensive  polling  Morris  did 
throughout  '81  and  '82,  Clinton  began 
with  a  risky  televised  apology  to  voters, 
and  Hillary  finally  started  calling  her- 
self Mrs.  Clinton.  Having  thus  inoculat- 
ed Clinton  against  the  grudges  people 
had  brought  to  the  voting  booth  in 
1980,  Clinton  and  Morris  went  sharply 
negative. 

This  time,  the  newly  elected  governor 
kept  Morris  close  by  to  help  him  avoid 
the  mistakes  of  his  first  term,  and  to 
shape  public  perceptions  of  his  gover- 
norship. Morris  preached  the  gospel  of 
the  permanent  campaign— the  indivisibil- 
ity of  running  for  office  and  using  that 
office  once  you  got  there  so  that  you 
could  run  again.  And  his  polls,  which 
tried  new  ways  of  exploring  voters'  atti- 
tudes, fed  Clinton's  craving  for  con- 
stant, quantifiable  feedback  on  how  he 
was  doing. 

Even  as  Morris  began  handling 
more  and  more  Republican  campaigns, 
Clinton  remained  one  of  his  most  val- 
ued clients.  And  it  was  explicitly  under- 
stood that  Clinton  had  his  eye  on  the 
White  House.  But  when  Clinton  decid- 
ed that  1992  was  the  year  to  run.  he 
once  again  assembled  a  team  that  did 
not  include  Morris.  "Again,  Clinton 
wanted  a  star,"  says  Strother— and  also 
wanted  to  avoid  alienating  the  Demo- 
cratic political  establishment,  which 
would  have  frowned  on  a  candidacy 
that  included  the  apostate  Morris. 
When  Morris  learned  he  wouldn't  be 
part  of  the  presidential  campaign  that 
he  and  Clinton  had  been  aiming  to- 
ward for  a  decade,  says  Strother,  "he 
wasn't  happy  about  it  at  all,  being  dis- 
carded. He  was  very  angry.  Very  an- 
gry. You  stay  with  somebody  all  these 


years,  and  you've  worked  well  with 
them,  and  they  prosper— why  would 
you  be  fired?" 

But  if  Clinton  banished  and  rehabili- 
tated Morris  according  to  his  own 
needs,  Morris  was  adept  at  exacting  a 
pound  of  flesh  in  return.  He  learned 
well  the  lesson  of  Clinton's  first  disloyal- 
ty, in  1980;  ever  afterward,  there  was  a 
strange  blurring  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween politician  and  adviser. 
Clinton  had  the 
whip  hand,  but 
every  now  and 
then  Morris  de- 
fied it— perhaps 
just  to  remind 
both  of  them 
how  much  Clin- 
ton needed  him. 

Right  after  Clin- 
ton's 1982  cam- 
paign for  gover- 
nor, for  example— 
the  campaign  in 
which  Morris  raised 
Clinton  from  the 
political  dead- 
Morris  ensnared  Clinton  in  the 
litigation  that  followed  the  bankruptcy 
of  his  partnership  with  Dresner  and  an- 
other man.  The  court-appointed  bank- 
ruptcy trustee  found  that  a  $27,000  fee 
from  the  Clinton  campaign  had  not  been 
paid,  and  sued  for  its  recovery.  In  fact, 
the  Clinton  campaign  had  written  the 
firm  a  check  and  given  it  to  Morris,  who 
pocketed  the  money  himself— leaving  his 
client  on  the  hook  to  pay  twice.  Clinton 
and  the  trustee  eventually  settled  for  an 
additional  $12,250. 

Not  many  political  consultants  survive 
dragging  their  best  clients  into  court. 
Nor  do  they  get  away  with  the  kind 
of  move  Morris  pulled  in  1995,  when  he 
butted  heads  with  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
Harold  Ickes  over  money.  Morris,  who 
had  assembled  the  team  that  would 
make  Clinton's  ads  for  this  campaign, 
had  arranged  to  get  a  cut  of  the  lucra- 
tive commission  paid  on  every  minute 
of  airtime  the  campaign  or  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  bought.  He 
was  slated  to  pull  in,  by  the  most  con- 
servative estimates,  close  to  $2  million. 
In  the  spring  of  1995,  when  Clinton 
authorized  a  $2.4  million  run  of  early 
ads,  Morris  and  Bob  Squier  wanted  to 
set  the  commission  at  15  percent, 
roughly  twice  the  fee  typically  paid  in 
presidential  races.  Ickes,  the  man  in 
charge  of  campaign  finances,  categori- 
cally refused.  So  Morris  took  the  matter 


If  Clinton  banished 
and  rehabilitated  Morris 
according  to  his  needs, 
Morris  was  adept 
at  exacting  a  pound 
of  flesh  in  return. 


to  the  president,  according  to  a  senior 
campaign  official,  and  won. 

Other  campaign  staffers  couldn't  de- 
cide which  was  more  surprising:  that  a 
well-paid  political  consultant  could  get 
away  with  bothering  the  leader  of  the 
free  world  for  more  money,  or  that  he 
got  Clinton  to  agree  to  a  deal  that  was 
so  far  out  of  the  ordinary.  (The  com- 
mission for  later  buys 
has  since  been  negotiat- 
ed downward.) 

And    Clinton    was 
willing   to    swallow 
more  than  that.  In 
1995,    when    Mor- 
ris's new  role  in 
the  White  House 
became     public 
knowledge,  Re- 
publicans who 
had  worked  with 
him  came  out  of 
the  woodwork  to 
describe  how  Morris 
had  dumped  on  Clin- 
ton between  stints  on 
his  payroll. 
Morris  had  sneered  at 
Clinton  as  the  product  of  Arkansas's 
backward  political  culture,  they  said, 
and   liked   to   tell   people  that   Hillary 
Clinton  was  going  to  be  indicted.  He 
told  one  G.O.R  strategist,  "Clinton  is 
going  to  have  to  resign,  probably  to  pro- 
tect  Hillary."    Earlier,    during   the    '92 
campaign,  he  had  told  this  same  strate- 
gist, "This  guy  will  never  get  elected. 
You  don't  know  about  all  these  wom- 
en—he's of  Magic  Johnson  proportions." 
Another  Republican  consultant,  Al- 
ex Castellanos,  who  has  since  joined' 
Dole's  team,  recalled  telling  Morris  ini 
the  '92  primaries  that  Clinton  was  the: 
one  Democratic  candidate  who  seemed  •■ 
like  a  threat.  "And  he  said,  'Bill  Clin- 
ton is  a  fatally  flawed  candidate  with  ai 
time  bomb  strapped  to  his  back,  and  II 
have  the  detonator.'"   He  bragged  to> 
Castellanos  that  he  had  on  occasion 
procured  women  when  the  young  gov- 
ernor had  come  to  New  York  on  busi- 
ness, to  stay  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 
(Through  his  wife,  Morris  denies  hav- 
ing said  any  of  these  things  about  the 
Clintons.) 

Also  in  1992,  Morris  tried  to  peddle 
his  knowledge  of  Clinton  to  George 
Bush's  re-election  campaign.  "Dick 
desperately  tried  to  get  into  the  '92 
Bush  campaign,"  says  a  G.O.R  strate- 
gist. "He  used  to  always  tell  me  that  he 
was  incredibly  frustrated:  'Don't  these 
people  understand  that  I  know  how  to> 
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beat  Bill  Clinton  better  than  anybody?'" 
Clinton  surely  knew  much  of  this 
when  he  invited  Morris  back.  "If  some- 
one can  be  helpful,  Clinton  can  be"— a 
senior  campaign  official  gropes  for  the 
appropriate  word— "tolerant  that  way. 
I  doubt  many  candidates  would  have 
someone  around  them  who  had  said 
those  things  about  them.  I  don't  think 
Dole  would." 

"In  the  end,"  sighs  one  former  advis- 
er, "Clinton  is  just  a  very  practical  guy." 
But  in  carrying  on  so  openly  with  a 
prostitute,  Morris  finally  acted  out  in  a 
way  that  Clinton  couldn't  tolerate  or  ig- 
nore. No  gesture  could  be  less  loyal, 
more  full  of  vengeance  and  contempt, 
than  making  the  president  an  unknow- 
ing party  to  a  three-way  conversation 
with  a  hooker.  According  to  Rowlands's 


starkest  possible  way,  the  question  that 
had  hovered  over  Morris's  entire  pres- 
ence in  the  campaign:  What  missing 
piece  of  Bill  Clinton  was  Morris  there 
to  supply? 

At  the  overt  level,  they  have  little  in 
common  beyond  politics— Clinton, 
the  tall  Southern  Baptist  with  the  abil- 
ity (and  the  need)  to  charm  everyone  he 
meets,  and  Morris,  the  short  Jewish  New 
Yorker  with  a  machinelike  approach  to 
people.  "Their  conversations  are  only 
political,"  says  Strother.  "I've  never 
heard  them  have  a  conversation  about 
.  .  .  anything  but  the  next  election,  or  the 
issue  of  the  day."  Clinton  receives  Mor- 
ris on  only  one  channel,  aides  suggest; 
but   that's   fine,   because 


great  political  gift,  but  also  his  Achilles' 
heel,  the  trait  that  makes  him  wish  to  be 
all  things  to  all  people.  Morris  bores 
past  all  the  contending  desires  of  those 
around  him,  and  is  gifted  with  a  total 
ability  to  ignore  context.  Together,  he 
and  Clinton  reach  a  normal  balance  be- 
tween assertion  and  compromise. 

It  is  harder  than  most  people  imagine 
for  any  president  to  move  his  own  gov- 
ernment; this  has  been  especially  true  for 
the  placatory  Clinton,  who  had  stocked 
his  administration  with  party  stalwarts 
who  were,  for  the  most  part,  unrecon- 
structed Old  Democrats.  To  the  degree 
that  Clinton  realized,  after  the  Demo- 
crats lost  the  1994  election,  that  he  need- 
ed to  make  some  real  shifts  in  his  ap- 
proach, he  had  to  know  that  it  would 
make  terrible  waves  even  among  his  own 


"diaries,"  Morris  also  derided  Clinton  in 
conversation,  describing  "the  Monster" 
as  hypochondriacal,  self-pity ing,  and 
lacking  in  compassion. 

One  of  the  most  lasting  problems  to 
grow  out  of  the  Rowlands  affair  may  be 
the  prostitute's  allegation  that  Morris 
had  told  her  that  Hillary  Rodham  Clin- 
ton personally  ordered  the  collection  of 
F.B.I,  files  on  prominent  Republicans 
that  has  come  to  be  known  as  "File- 
gate."  Despite  Morris's  denials,  the  claim 
gave  sudden  new  life  to  congressional  in- 
vestigation of  the  matter,  and  Whitewa- 
ter independent  counsel  Kenneth  Starr 
moved  quickly  to  investigate  Rowlands's 
story.  It  also  gave  Clinton's  opponents  a 
political  (as  opposed  to  merely  prurient) 
excuse  for  raising  the  subject  of  Morris's 
transgressions  over  and  over  again. 

But  the  embarrassing  information  to 
be  mined  from  Morris's  actions  was 
not,  finally,  about  sex  or  even  about 
White  House  skulduggery.  It  was  that 
Bill  and  Hillary  Clinton  had  known  all 
along  who  and  what  Morris  was,  and 
had  needed  him  badly  enough  to  put  all 
that  aside   It  threatened  to  force,  in  the 


MIRROR  IMAGES 
The  Morrises  pose,  left,  for  Time  magazine 
in  an  eerie  echo  of  a  shot  of  Bill  and 
Hillary  Clinton,  right,  taken  the  day  Clinton, 
with  Morris's  help,  began  his  first  term 
as  Arkansas's  governor  in  1978. 


Morris  broadcasts  on  only  one  channel. 

Below  the  surface,  Clinton  and  Mor- 
ris may  share  some  of  the  same  demons. 
This  was  the  possibility  that  made  Clin- 
ton advisers  so  very  nervous  about  the 
scandal,  which  was  disclosed  by  the 
same  tabloid  that  made  Gennifer  Flow- 
ers a  household  name.  Call  this  the  Evil 
Twin  theory  of  the  Clinton-Morris  rela- 
tionship: the  possibility  that  Morris  was 
acting  out  the  same  lack  of  discipline, 
the  same  frightening ly  boundless  ap- 
petites, that  make  Clinton  a  continuing 
danger  to  himself. 

But  the  more  important  connection 
between  the  two  men  has  been  this: 
Morris's  superhuman  focus  and  his  basic 
lack  of  empathy  make  him  Clinton's  per- 
fect complement.  Clinton  has,  in  spades, 
all  the  social  skills  that  Morris  lacks— an 
intense  sensitivity  to  everything  that 
everyone  around  him  is  feeling.  It  is  his 


advisers.  He  needed  someone  with  Mor- 
ris's single-mindedness,  his  bullying  con- 
fidence, to  go  at  it  and  at  it.  "To  a  cer- 
tain extent,"  notes  a  presidential  adviser, 
of  Morris's  aptness  for  the  role,  "not  car- 
ing what  people  think  of  you  is  an  ad-l 
vantage  if  you're  embarking  on  the  sort 
of  uphill  battle  that  he's  been  on." 

But    perhaps    more    important,    thee 
president  needed  Morris  in  making  thee 
case  to  himself  that  he  should  movei 
sharply  toward  the  political  center.  Fori 
Clinton,  as  for  all  the  candidates  withli 
whom  Morris  has  worked  successfully,, 
there  was  magic  in  the  strategist's  un-i 
shakable  air  of  confidence,  his  ability  to 
walk  into  the  middle  of  a  complicated: 
campaign— and  all  campaigns  are  small 
colonies  of  scarcely  controlled  chaos- 
and  say:  It's  simple.  Here  is  what  youi 
should  do,  and  I  have  the  numbers  to 
prove  it.  "Clinton  is  a  man  who  has 
trouble  making  decisions,"  says  Stroth- 
er, "and  Morris  is  a  man  of  nothing  but 
decision.   There's   no   gray  area  with 
him.  He  says,  'There's  A  and  B:  A  is 
wrong  and  B  is  right.'" 

He  was,  in  a  word,  security.  Aides  ir 
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the  White  House  used  to  joke  that  the 
president  wanted  to  "rub  Dick's  tummy" 
for  reassurance;  there  was  an  element  of 
totem,  or  lucky  charm— the  rabbit's  foot 
in  the  pocket  of  the  man  from  Hot 
Springs,  Bill  Clinton  the  gambler's  boy. 

Republicans  have  tried  to  paint  a  pic- 
ture of  Morris  as  the  puppeteer,  of  Clin- 
ton as  an  empty  suit  running  on  issues 
that  Morris  plucked  from  thin  air.  The 
truth  is  that  Morris  mostly  pulled  to- 
gether and  packaged  things  that  were 
already  part  of  Clinton's  repertoire, 
themes  and  initiatives  that  he  had  of- 
fered as  far  back  as  Arkansas,  or  that 
were  tucked  away  somewhere  in  the  fed- 
eral bureaucracy. 

But  in  pointing  this  out— in  trying  to 
put  the  most  positive  spin  possible  on 
the  relationship— Clinton  advisers  and 
supporters  end  up  painting  an  uncon- 
sciously contemptuous  portrait  of  the 
president.  Morris,  they  say,  "enabled"  or 
"affirmed"  or  "liberated"  the  president's 
own  instincts  to  govern  as  a  New  Demo- 
crat. He  "let  Clinton  be  Clinton."  Mor- 
ris's presence,  says  presidential  spokes- 
man Mike  McCurry,  "gave  the  president 
confidence  to  really  kind  of  go  with  his 
core  beliefs,  with  the  direction  he  had 
charted  out  back  in  '91  or  '92." 

"He  enabled  Bill  Clinton  to  take 
charge  of  himself  again,"  runs  the  tart 
summary  of  Betsey  Wright,  who  worked 
closely  with  Morris  in  Arkansas  as  Clin- 
ton's chief  of  staff.  "Bill  was  wallowing 
in  all  this  endless  internal  debate." 

Said  another  senior  campaign  official, 
"He  knew,  basically,  where  the  president 
wanted  to  be.  I  think  he  felt  so  many 
people  had  pulled  the  president  in  so 
many  different  directions  that  Clinton 
needed  someone  to  help  him  toward 
where  he  wanted  to  be." 

If  this  isn't  quite  as  damning  a  com- 
ment on  Clinton  as  the  Republican  ver- 
sion, it  is  close,  and  it  is  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  why  Bill  and  Hillary  Clinton 
turned  to  Morris  again  and  again. 

For  even  if  one  accepts  at  face  value 
the  claim  that  Clinton's  New  Democrat 
side  is  and  always  was  the  one  true  Clin- 
ton, what  does  it  say  about  the  president 
that  he  needs  someone  else's  permission 
to  "go  with  his  core  beliefs"?  What  need 
could  be  greater  than  the  need  for  a  con- 
sultant who  restored  him  to  himself? 

The  good  news  for  Clinton  was  that 
by  the  time  Morris  resigned  he  had 
already  done  most  of  this  job.  The 
bad  news  was  that  Morris  was  now  on 
the  loose. 

Claiming  a  kinship  with  Bobby  Ken- 
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nedy— the  last  of  the  liberal  saints— and 
all  credit  for  the  president's  likely  re-elec- 
tion, Dick  Morris  left  the  campaign  with 
a  display  of  the  same  gaudy  self-regard 
that  had  made  him  the  most  widely 
loathed  man  in  politics.  "I  was  deeply 
honored,"  he  wrote  in  his  Heepish  resig- 
nation statement,  "to  help  this  President 
come  back  from  being  buried  in  a  land- 
slide and  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
have  a  second  chance  at  a  second  term." 

Less  than  a  week  later,  Random 
House  announced  that  it  had  contract- 
ed with  Morris  to  publish  a  book  on 
the  Clinton  cam- 
paign, due  out  soon 
after  the  election. 
The  publisher  had 
actually  struck  a 
deal  for  the  book 
last  January,  with 
the  stipulation  that 
if  Morris  left  the 
campaign  before 
November  the 
contract  would  be 
renegotiated.  One 
of  the  parties  to 
the  contract  ap- 
parently invoked 
this  clause,  with  the  re- 
sult that  Morris's  agent  invited  other 
bidders  to  the  table.  But  those  overtures 
never  got  far;  Random  House  publisher 
Harold  Evans  agreed  to  pay  the  same 
$2.5  million  he  had  offered  earlier.  He 
and  his  wife,  New  Yorker  editor  Tina 
Brown,  invited  Morris  and  his  wife  to 
a  cozy  lunch  at  their  home  to  reseal 
the  deal. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  other  publish- 
ers were  brought  in  to  pressure  Evans 
into  sticking  with  his  original  terms.  Ju- 
dith Regan  of  ReganBooks  notes  dryly 
that  within  five  minutes  of  Morris's  de- 
parture from  her  office  someone  tipped 
the  media  to  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
there.  "I  had  two  calls  from  The  New 
York  Times  saying,  'We  know  Dick 
Morris  just  left  your  office.'  I  can  tell 
you,  nobody  from  my  office  made  those 
phone  calls." 

It  is  hard  to  take  a  final  measure  of 
Dick  Morris,  and  of  his  meaning  in 
American  politics,  because  he  never 
stops.  Somehow,  each  shocking  thing  he 
does  tops  the  shocking  thing  he  did  last 
year,  or  last  month,  or  even  last  week, 
anesthetizing  one  to  the  seaminess  of 
the  earlier  episodes.  So  it  is  worth  stop- 
ping for  a  moment  to  ponder  the  fact 
that  Morris  peddled  his  book  a  good  10 
months  before  the  end  of  the  campaign 
he  was  serving. 


Clinton  has  "a  time 
bomb  strapped  to  his 
back,  and  I  have 
the  detonator/'  Morris 
told  Castellanos. 


Even  before  Morris's  scandal  erupted 
Ray  Strother  told  me,  "I  asked  him  re- 
cently how  his  relationship  with  Clintor 
was  going.  And  he  said,  'It's  as  strong  a; 
it  can  be  until  the  day  after  the  elec 
tion.'"  In  closing  this  final  chapter  ir 
their  relationship,  it  is  clear,  Morris  was 
determined  to  beat  Clinton  to  the  puncr 
—to  put  Clinton  up  for  auction  befon 
Clinton  could  dump  Morris.  When  Mor 
ris  appeared  on  Time  magazine's  cove; 
during  convention  week,  after  a  lifetims 
of  hewing  to  the  political  shadows,  i 
was  apparent  that  he  had  then  decidec 
to  begin  the  open  self-promotiot 
that  would  mark  th( 
next  stage  of  his  life. 

In  the  end,  Morris' 
involuntary  departun 
from  the  campaign  ma; 
only  have  acceleratei 
his  schedule  a  bit. 
got  a  chance,  befor 
we  finished  our  las 
conversation,  to  as; 
Morris   what   hi 
book  would  be  abou 
"Well,  Clinton  and 
are  intertwined,  our  sue 
cesses   are   intertwined,"   hi 
ruminated.  "It's  not  going  to  b» 
a  tell-all  kind  of  book,  a  Gennife 
Flowers  thing.  It's  not  going  to  be  E 
Rollins  on  Ross  Perot.  But  it  will  be 
very  searing,  penetrating,  insightful  po 
trait  of  the  man  and  the  times  and  thl 
election." 

Searing,  I  said.  That's  a  very  interes 
ing  word. 

"Not  in  the  sense  of  skewering: 
Morris  amended  hastily.  "But  in  thti 
sense  of— the  man  and  the  election.  II 
really  appreciate  it  if  you  didn't  use  th; 
word,  'searing.'  Because  that  was  pe. 
haps  a  little  inflammatory.  I  meant  'sea 
ing'  in  terms  of  telling  the  full  truth.  S^ 
the  words  'penetrating'  and  'insightfu 
are  really  the  right  ones." 

Is  it  one's  imagination,  or  is  there 
hint  of  menace  in  that  remark,  "our  su 
cesses  are  intertwined"?  Think  aga 
about  Morris's  nickname  for  Clinton 
"the  Monster."  Were  Morris  a  literal 
man,  it  might  almost  be  an  allusion 
Mary  Wollstonecraft  Shelley's  hauntii 
Frankenstein,  a  parable  of  hubris,  cr 
ation,  and  abandonment,  in  which  tl 
proud  scientist  is  pursued  and  tormer 
ed  by  the  creature  he  had  the  temeri 
to  make. 

The  problem  of  Clinton  and  Morris 
in  a  nutshell,  that  it's  impossible  to  kne  I 
which   is  the  genius   Dr.   Frankenste  i 
and  which  is  the  monster  he  created.  C  I 
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I  have  seen  the  tumbling  seams  of  a  95  mph  fastball. 

I  have  seen  hard  work  beat  good  luck  7  days  a  week.  I  have  seen  that  athletes  owe  more  to  fans  than  an  autograph. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  game  played  as  it  was  meant  to  be  played. 


-Mo  Vaughn,  Boston  Red  Sox. 
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Something  as  precious  as  your  sight  deserves  something  as  advanced  as  1-Day  Acuvue.  The  ultimate  contact  lens. 

Precision  crafted  like  no  other  lens.  You  change  them  every  day,  so  they're  cleaner,  more  comfortable 

and  healthier  for  your  eyes.  Visit  your  doctor  for  a  free  trial. 

What  would  you  like  to  sec?      Jtit 
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Fifty  years  ago, 
Christian  Dior's 
"New  Look"  electrifle 
postwar  Paris.  The  sh 
gentle  bourgeois- 
subject  of  a  major 
exhibition  at 
the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  next 
month— would 
transform  couture  anc 
make  his  name 
synonymous  with  the 
idea  of  fashion 

BY  LAURA  JACOBS 


DRESS  FOR  SUCCESS 

Designer  Christian  Dior 

photographed  by 

Cecil  Beaton  in  his  16th 

Arrondissement  mansion 

a  few  years  after  the 

debut  of  his  first  collection. 

Willy  Maywald's  portrait 

of  Bar,  right,  the  first 

Dior  design  down 

the  runway.  Below,  the 

program  from  the 

historic  1947  f  how. 
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t  10:30  in  the  morning  on  February  12,  1947,  in  ai 
mansion  in  Paris— By  Invitation  Only— the  world 
changed.  No  avant-garde  assault  or  assassination 
took  place;  no  treaty  was  signed.  A  voice  simply 
said,  "Numero  un.  Number  one,"  and  the  show 
began.  A  fashion  show. 
Two  hours  and  90  outfits  later— stunned,  exhilarated— the  in-; 
ternational  fashion  press  searched  for  superlatives.  A  shock,  a 
mirage,  a  coup  de  theatre,  a  turning  point,  a  rebirth,  a  blossom- 
ing. What  had  these  people  seen,  besides  history?  Voluminous, 
thrice-lined  skirts  pinwheeling  out  of  spindle-thin  waists. 
Rounded,  Empress  Eugenie  hips  and  shoulders  where  wartime 
angles  had  previously  reigned.  Fin  de  siecle  silks  instead  of  reg- 
ulation rayons.  The  debut  collection  of  Christian  Dior  was  in- 
stantly christened  "the  New  Look." 

The  42-year-old  Dior  had  not  set  out  to  make  history,  only 
to  make  women  look  beautiful  again.  Sick  of  the  war  years'  sil- 
houette, with  its  boxy  skirts  and  Superman  shoulders,  he  decid 
ed  to  design  along  the  lines  of  a  flower.  "Corolla"  was  the  true 
name  of  this  first  collection,  which  contained  a  second  line  a: 
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.veil,  "Figure  8."  Built  into  both  lines  was 
uxury,  an  ample,  material  swell  above  and 
jelow  a  pinpoint  waist.  Also  built  in  was 
nfinite,  curvaceous  containment:  deep 
Meats,  like  petals,  whorl ing  round  that 
/anishing-point  waist;  deep  seams  con- 
fining the  couture  secrets  of  centuries. 

Luxury,  continuity:  the  impact  these 
deals  had  upon  a  war-ravaged  world. 
ind  especially  upon  Paris,  cannot  be 
sverstated.  The  French  capital  had  been 
iberated  from  the  Germans  in  1944,  but 
lot  from  hardship  and  shortages,  black 
markets  and  freezing  cold.  In  fact,  coal 
aroduction  declined  post-liberation,  and 
nfant  mortality  soared.  Life  down  to 
:he  smallest  detail  was  a  scratched-out 
existence.  (Americans  arrived  in  Paris 
with  suitcases  full  of  toilet  paper,  as  the 
French  paper  was  tres  scratchy.) 

And  the  clothes.  During  the  occupa- 
tion, the  Nazis— attracted  by  the  dictator- 
ial privilege  of  the  haute  couture  and  its 
importance  as  the  jewel  in  Paris's  crown 
^culturally  and  economically)— had  tried 
to  relocate  the  couture  to  Berlin.  Lucien 
Lelong,  president  of  the  Chambre  Syndi- 
cate de  la  Couture,  talked  fast— it's  not 
Paris  couture  if  it's  not  in  Paris.  Unable 
to  steal,  the  Germans  squeezed.  It  got 
even  worse  when  they  left.  Everyone 
from  the  couturier  to  the  home  seam- 
stress was  hit  with  strict  rationing  of  tex- 
tiles and  thread.  A  shirt,  for  instance, 
was  allowed  a  mere  51  inches  of  fabric. 
Fleur  Cowles,  editor  of  the  legendary 
magazine  Flair,  who  was  in  Paris  just  af- 
ter V-E  Day,  remembers,  "Nobody  was 
dressed  well.  It  was  cold.  I  was  ashamed 
1  had  stockings,  ashamed  that  I  came 
with  a  fur  coat,  which  I  didn't  want  to 
wear.  It  was  just  an  impoverished  world." 

And  the  New  Look  in  this  atmos- 
jhere?  Its  dresses  boasting  a  fantastic  15 
:o  50  yards  of  fabric?  "Suddenly  to  look 
extravagant!  Dior  pushed  the  war 
iway,"  Cowles  explains,  then  refigures 
he  point:  "For  fashion  to  be  important 
vas  to  switch  off  the  war."  And  switch 
)n  the  City  of  Light.  For  on  February 
12,  1947,  France  found  her  flower,  or 
ather  a  spring-summer  garden  of  dress- 
:s  named-  like  roses— Love,  Happiness, 
Tenderness.  In  spirit  and  silhouette  the 
lorolla  collection  was  a  declaration  of 
vhat  Dior  would  later  say  simply  in 
vords:  "Our  civilization  is  a  luxury  and 
ve  are  defending  it." 

If  ou  will  suffer  poverty,"  a  palm  read- 
W  er  told  Christian  Dior  when  he  was 
1  14.  "But  women  are  lucky  for  you, 
nd  through  them  you  will  achieve  suc- 
:ess."  This  prediction,  especially  the  part 


about  poverty,  made  no  sense  to  young 
Dior  or  his  well-to-do  family,  scions  of  a 
French  fertilizer  business.  Still,  Dior 
never  forgot  it.  "The  most  important  fea- 
ture of  my  life  has  been  my  good  luck," 
goes  the  first  line  of  Dior's  1956  autobi- 
ography. Christian  Dior  and  I. 

Actually,  Dior's  story  reads  as  a  me- 
andering quest  for  self-expression,  lib- 
erally punctuated  with  false  starts  and 
dead  ends.  True,  fate  was  continually 
elbowing  Dior— lurking  in  his  lucky 
number  eight  (Figure  8!),  glimmering 
within  his  lucky  five-pointed  star  (he 
decided  to  seek  backing  for  his  own 
house  the  instant  he  stepped  on  a  gilt 
star  that  had  fallen  off  a  hubcap).  But 
from  the  moment  of  his  birth,  in  1905, 
in  the  seaside  town  of  Granville  in 
Normandy,  Dior's  life  was  a  Continen- 
tal drift  toward  destiny.  His  own  charac- 
ter—modest, game,  happy  in  the  success 
of  others— was  his  good  luck.  It  made 
the  slow  build  possible. 

And  he  made  the  journey  snail-style, 
with  his  childhood  homes  and  emotions 
on  his  back,  to  be  unpacked,  finally,  in 
his  fashions.  Dior's  happy,  dreamy,  bour- 
geois boyhood,  for  example,  was  a  life  of 
fresh  linens  and  lush  materialism  the 
New  Look  would  lovingly  nod  to.  His 
Proustian  adoration  of  his  turn-of-the- 
century  mother,  Madeleine,  a  woman 
obsessed  with  her  gardens,  was  at  the 
heart  of  the  New  Look's  floral,  corseted, 
turn-of-the-century  echo.  Dior's  first  ca- 
reer choice— architecture— was  vetoed  by 
his  snobbish  parents  as  unseemly  for  his 
social  status.  Surprise!  His  New  Look 
would  be  acclaimed  for  its  architectural 
finesse,  its  whaleboned  infrastructure. 

Coming  of  age  with  no  idea  what  to 
do,  Dior  settled  on  dilettante  dandy,  dab- 
bling in  art,  music,  painting,  gallery  own- 
ing, and  tapestry-making  during  history's 
most  brilliant  decades  for  dabbling— the 
20s  and  30s,  in  Paris.  The  lifelong  friends 
he  made  during  this  period  are  a  Who's 
Who  of  French  arts  and  letters:  the 
artists  Jean  Cocteau,  Christian  Berard, 
and  Max  Jacob,  composers  Francis 
Poulenc  and  Henri  Sauguet,  decorator 
Georges  Geoffroy.  By  1935,  Dior  had 
dabbled  into  design.  Then  came  a  series 
of  windfall  losses.  His  father  went  bank- 
rupt, and,  forced  to  get  a  real  job,  Dior 
found  work  sketching  at  the  couture 
house  of  Piguet.  When  the  wa<-  effort 
mobilized  him  to  grow  vegetables  at 
Mehun-sur-Yevre  (which  he  enjoyed),  he 
stayed  for  harvest  time  and  lost  the 
chance  to  return  to  Piguet— leaving  him 
available  for  a  better  job  at  the  house  of 
Lucien  Lelong.  Loss  of  a  lease  for  the 
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house  he  was  to  start  with  Pierre 
Balmain  after  the  war  left  Dior 
free  to  speak  with  France's  "King 
Cotton,"  Marcel  Boussac,  a  textile 
tycoon  with  a  whim  to  get  into 
fashion.  He  liked  Dior's  vision  of 
a  "small  and  secluded"  house. 

The  whirlwind  leading  up  to 
opening  day  of  the  House  of 
Dior  is  one  of  the  legends  of 
the  couture.  Everyone  who  was 
anyone  in  Paris  knew  about  the 
preparations,  and  talent  was  drawn 
to  Dior  as  to  a  magnet.  In  short, 
Paris  wanted  Dior  to  succeed. 
Add  to  this  the  influx  of  easy 
money  from  Boussac  (10  mil- 
lion francs— equivalent  to  about 
$700,000  today)  and  you  have 
what  Vogue  editor  Bettina  Bal- 
lard called  "the  safest  gamble  in 
fashion  history." 

"The  difference  between  Dior  and  all  the  others  is 
this,"  designer  Oleg  Cassini  asserts.  "The  others  did 
not  have  their  hands  on  the  fabric,  and  Boussac 
could  give  Dior  that  in  abundance.  The  result  is  that 
Dior  used  a  lot  of  fabric-  yards  and  yards  of  fabric- 
changing  completely  the  silhouette.  It  was  a  phenom- 
enon in  a  phenomenal  moment  right  after  the  war." 

"It  was  just  an  electric  moment."  remembers 
Eleanor  Lambert,  New 
York's  grande  dame  of 
fashion,  "because  people 
not  only  saw  something 
new,  they  saw  something 
they  wanted,  which  is  very 
rare  in  fashion.  It  was  the 
right  look  for  the  right 
moment,  and  everybody 
reacted  to  it  with  joy." 

"There  were  gasps  of 
surprise,"  affirms  the 
writer  and  art  historian 
Rosamond  Bernier,  who 
as  Vogue's  European  features  editor  was  in  that  10:30  a.m. 
audience.  "There  was  a  tremendous  change.  Everything  was 
gray,  what  we  used  to  call  Trianon  gray,  and  little  gilt 
chairs— very,  very  crowded.  And  the  model  would  silently 
swoop  in,  holding  a  number.  And  there  was  very  little  space, 
so  that  when  the  models  came  swooping  in  with  their  long, 
full  skirts,  literally  sweeping  the  ashtrays  off  the  little  tables 
next  to  the  gilt  chairs,  it  was  an  absolute  surprise  to  everyone. 
Of  course  it  created  a  sensation. 

"I  remember  fitting  with  Nicky  de  Gunzberg,  a  Vogue  edi- 
i.  when  a  beautii  !  dress  in  elephant-gray  and  deep-emerald- 
green  velvet  came  by  and  Nicky  sighed  and  said,  'One  could 
do  a  whole  room  around  that  dress.'  There  was  that  atmos- 
phere of  exciteme  it  " 

"It  was  real  beauty,"  states  Rene  Gruau,  the  renowned  illus- 
trator, who  met  Dior  when  they  were  both  young  fashion  illus- 
trators at  Le  Figaro  in  1938,  and  who  from  the  start  was  part 
of  the  Dior  inner  circle.  "It  was  something  completely  new, 
completely  different.  Everybody  realized  that!  For  a  few  hours 
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"When  the  models  came 
swooping  in  with  their  long, 
full  skirts,  sweeping  the 
ashtrays  off  the  little 
tables,  it  was  an  absolute 
surprise  to  everyone." 


before  the  show  he  was  just  shaking,  be- 
cause he  was  quite  timid,  shy,  and  then 
everything  went  so  great.  There  was  an 
enormous  crowd— on  the  staircase  and  in 
every  angle  of  the  salon.  They  applaud- 
ed many  times.  Then,  at  the  end,  every- 
body was  standing  up  and  calling  Chris- 
tian Dior  himself.  The  first  show  was  a 
great,  great,  great  success— I've  never 
seen  one  like  that  be- 
fore and  never  since." 

Who  else  was  in  the 
audience  that  first  day? 
No  list  exists  in  the 
Dior  archives,  but  the 
three-rows-deep  gath- 
ering of  the  elite  did 
include  Lucien  Le- 
long,  Chambre  presi- 
dent Jeanne  Lanvin, 
Norman  Norell,  buyers 
from  Henri  Bendel  and 
Bergdorf  Goodman, 
couture  executives,  rep- 
resentatives of  French 
fabric  firms,  reporters 
from  top  dailies,  and 
magazine  editors.  Pho- 
tographer Richard  Ave- 
don  sat  next  to  his 
Harper 's  Bazaar  editor, 
Carmel  Snow  (who 
baptized  the  collection: 
"It's  quite  a  revolution,  dear  Christian.  Your  dresses  have  such 
a  new  look").  The  afternoon  session  boasted  Lady  Diana 
Cooper  and  Doris  Duke,  as  well  as  celebrities  of  the  art  and 
literary  worlds.  Reporting  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Countess 
de  Faucon  caught  the  buzz:  "Word  spread  last  night  that  Dior 
would  top  all  his  competitors  with  his  spring  and  summer 
models."  Women's  Wear  Daily  confirmed  it:  "Bright  new  star 
flashed  into  the  couture  firmament  today."  (Bringing  up  the 
rear  was  The  New  York  Times,  which  didn't  file  until  a  few 
days  later,  lumping  Dior  with  the  couture  house  of  Paquin.) 

The  best-selling  and  by  some  reports  "numero  un"  model  of 
spring  1947  was  a  tailleur  called  Bar.  Costing  59,000  francs 
(which  would  be  nearly  $4,000  today),  it  was  simplicity  it- 
self—an ivory  silk-shantung  jacket  with  a  black  wool  skirt  of 
knife  pleats.  Fitted  like  a  kid  glove,  molded  in  the  round 
(Darts?  Never!),  and  padded  at  the  hips  to  fill  out  the  under- 
nourished French  figure,  Bar  is  quintessential  New  Look.  In- 
deed, the  most  reproduced  New  Look  photograph  may  be  the 
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SHOWTIME! 

From  top,  the  crowds  descend 

at  the  spring  1955  Dior  collection; 

a  chair  was  squeezed  in  for 

Marlene  Dietrich,  third  from  left. 

Socialite  Marie-Louise  Bousquet, 

Richard  Avedon,  and  Harper's  Bazaar 

editor  Carmel  Snow  in  the  front  row. 

The  Begum  Aga  Khan,  left,  and  her  future 

daughter-in-law,  Rita  Hayworth, 

attend  the  February  1947  collection. 
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chic  shot  of  Bar  taken  by  Willy  Maywald  in  a  street  along  the 
Seine.  Bar's  proportions  are  so  absolutely  perfect  that  they 
stun  the  picture  into  stillness,  halting  an  otherwise  momen- 
tous flow  forward  of  river,  road,  and  row  of  trees,  all  surging 
out  of  a  gray  Parisian  past— a  past  that  delivers  this  new  wom- 
an like  a  birth  of  Venus  (the  half-shell's  on  her  head). 

Why  is  the  suit  called  Bar?  Mademoiselle  Genty,  archivist 
at  Christian  Dior,  explains:  "A  woman  at  that  time  would  not 
go  to  the  cafe  to  take  a  glass  of  wine.  She  could  go  only  to 
the  bar  at  the  best  hotels.  This  was  a  suit  she  wore  for  a  drink 
with  her  friends  or  husband  at  the  Ritz." 

Listening  to  Madame  Brossin  de  Mere,  one  of  Dior's  fa- 
vorite fabric  designers,  speak  of  the  New  Look  with  historian 
Stanley  Garfinkel  in  the  1987  documentary 
Completely  Dior,  one  thinks  again  of  Bar. 
"When  the  war  was  still  on,  Dior  was  in  the 
Midi  with  Cocteau,  Berard,  Kochno,"  she 
says.  "All  those  people,  they  were  together; 
well,  it  was  a  cocktail.  The  first  collection 
was  a  cocktail  of  a  whole  series  of  artists 
...  a  blossoming  of  all  that  French  culture 
had  repressed  because  of  the  war."  With 


Within  days  of  his  debutT 
Dior  was  "as  much  a  household 
word  as  la  Marseillaise'!" 


MAN  OF  TASTE 

Christian  Dior  playing  solitaire  in  the  garden  of  his 

millhouse  outside  Paris,  1946. 


Parisian  cafe  society  in  mind,  it's  a  mere  blink  back  to  anoth- 
er celebrated  bar,  one  Dior  knew  well:  Bar  at  the  Folies- 
Bergere,  Edouard  Manet's  famous  painting.  The  jacket  of 
Dior's  °ar  is  a  ringer  for  the  jacket  worn  by  Manet's  bar- 
maid. In  Dior's  suit  we  see  synthesis,  the  meeting  of  high-class 
and  brasserie.  We  see  the  postwar  spirit  of  society. 

And  oh  how  women  wanted  to  be  seen  in  Dior.  The  New 
Look  "unleashed  an  onslaught  on  the  Avenue  Montaigne  that 
did  not  let  up  for  months,"  writes  Marie-France  Pochna  in 
her  new  biography,  Christian  Dior.  Olivia  de  Havilland  or- 
dered a  dress  called  Passe-Partout;  Rita  Hayworth,  Soiree. 
Eva  Peron  ordered  dresses  in  July  1947;  the  Duchess  of  Wind- 
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sor,  fashionably  late,  made  her  choices  in  October.  Dior's 
client  list,  eventually  numbering  an  unheard-of  25,000,  would 
include  such  elegant  women  as  Princess  Margaret,  Zizi  Jean- 
maire,  Elizabeth  Taylor,  Babe  Paley,  Gloria  Guinness  (who 
ordered  Diors  in  black  or  white  only),  Nancy  Mitford,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Biddle,  Lady  Marriott,  and  Marlene  Dietrich.  So 
much  for  small  and  secluded. 

Within  days  of  his  debut,  Dior  was  a  household  word— 
"as  much  a  household  word  as  'La  Marseillaise'!"  fashion 
writer  Hebe  Dorsey  proclaimed.  And  words  were  no  little 
part  of  Dior's  art.  In  all,  he  designed  21  collections  in  al- 
most 1 1  years,  each  distinguished  by  at  least  one,  sometimes 
two  new  and  titled  lines.  Dior's  reliance  on  flamboy- 
ant shapes  that  were  rec- 
ognizable and  metaphorical, 
his  old-fashioned  naming  of 
every  dress  in  a  collection, 
these  were  ways  of  making 
fashion  communicable  to  the 
masses.  Corolla,  Zig  Zag, 
_—  Windmill,  Tulip,  Arrow,  Spin- 

dle—Dior's collections  were 
like  lines  of  poetry  everyone  could  quote  at  cocktail  parties 
and,  given  the  trickle-down  of  American  mass  production, 
eventually  wear  to  cocktail  parties. 

By  1950,  Christian  Dior  was  a  cultural  export  on  a  par  with 
Sartre.  It  didn't  matter  that  Cristobal  Balenciaga  had  more 
genius  and  restraint,  Madame  Gres  more  enigma  and  in- 
stinct, Chanel  more  common  sense.  Dior  had  domination  (and 
his  label  on  75  percent  of  Paris's  fashion  exports).  Like  a  pres- 
ident or  a  philosopher,  he  had  made  his  idea— to  create  a  new 
Belle  Epoque— the  world's.  "There  is  nothing  I  would  like  bet- 
ter than  to  make  every  woman  look  and  feel  like  a  duchess," 
said  Dior  in  1955.  He  continued  almost  tyrannically,  "The  low- 
er level  must  always  strive  to  reach  a  higher  level— it  is  a  law  of 
nature."  The  most  passionate  chapter  in  Dior's  autobiography 
is  the  one  describing  his  tempestuous  relationship  with  inspira- 
tion. It  is  titled  "The  Idea." 

That  Dior  uniquely  appealed  to  the  imagination  is  visible  in  i 
his  dresses  and  in  the  way  he  accessorized  them.  American 
master  Geoffrey  Beene,  who  credits  the  astonishing  import  of 
the  New  Look  with  giving  him  the  push  to  leave  medical 
school  for  a  career  in  fashion,  puts  it  this  way:  "I  was  never  in 
awe  of  Dior,  apart  from  the  first  New  Look,  which  stunned 
everyone.  I  went  through  the  40th-anniversary  exhibition  at 
the  Musee  des  Arts  de  la  Mode  three  times  to  try  to  under- 
stand what  I  found  difficult  about  his  designs,  or  what  was 
missing.  And,  of  course,  it  was  body.  Because  most  of  Dior's  ■ 
work  to  me  were  necklines— exquisite  necklines— and  the  bo-  • 
som,  and  then  a  sharp  waistline.  But  from  the  waistline  down, 
even  if  he  had  a  drape,  it  was  worked  away  from  the  body, 
and  he  would  stiffen  and  then  put  the  drape  on  top  of  some- 
thing that  he  had  constructed  himself.  His  interest  was  waist- 
line up."  Add  the  requisite  hat  and  you  had  a  disembodied 
dialogue  between  chapeau  and  decolletage,  head  and  heart. 
Here  was  woman  as  classical  bust.  When  Dior  put  Paris  back 
on  its  pedestal,  he  put  Woman  there,  too. 

Dior's  own  portrait  appears  in  quick,  light  brushstrokes. 
Lambert:  "Charming,  lovely  man.  He  was  very  unassum- 
ing, and  quiet.  I  wouldn't  say  he  hung  back,  but  he 
wasn't  a  Karl  Lagerfeld  or  a  Gianfranco  Ferre,"  the  most 
recent  house  designer  of  Dior,  freshly  deposed,  not  yet  t 
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replaced.  Beene:  "He  was  very  shy.  He  always  sort  of  looked 
down,  like  a  child."  Cassini:  "He  was  the  most  un-designerish 
man.  He  looked  like  a  bureaucrat.  He  was  a  fat  man." 
Alexander  Liberman.  longtime  Conde  Nast  eminence,  who 
with  his  late  wife,  Tatiana,  was  a  dear  friend  of  Dior's: 
"He  was  superstitious.  He  loved  gambling,  like 
canasta.  He  loved— to  excess— food;  you  ought  to 
have  seen  him  help  himself  to  lavish  dishes.  This 
is  what  I  think  at  the  end  killed  him.  He  didn't 
like  to  go  out  except  to  a  few  close,  close  friends', 
which  my  wife  was.  Like  a  precious  object,  he 
was  treated  with  great  care,  and  everything  was 
done  for  him.  Creativity,  especially  in  the  fashion 
world,  great  creativity  was  respected  and  ad- 
mired." Dior  himself  offers  a  delicious  glimpse  of  his  own 
character  in  the  costumes  he  wore  to  the  masked  balls  that 
were  all  the  rage  in  the  50s.  For  an  invitation  requiring 
royal  dress,  Dior  arrived  as  Lion,  King  of  Beasts.  At  an- 
other ball,  he  was  a  little  ghost.  That  was  Dior:  a  lion  in- 
side a  ghost. 

Dior's  domination  was  not  total.  Out  in  the  hinterlands,  his 
troubadour  boost  to  morale  took  on  moral  dimensions. 
He  was  padding  women  not  only  against  the  recent,  im- 
poverished past,  came  the  outcry,  but  also  against  the  femi- 
nist future.  His  re-idealized  woman,  after  all,  had  worked  a 
man's  job  during  the  war.  Now  she  was  being  sent  home 
with  a  dress  instead  of  a  paycheck.  Moreover,  Dior  had  bot- 
tled her  up  in  an  hourglass;  his  dropped  hems,  heavy  skirts, 
pushed-up  bust,  and  intense  corseting  were  an  inherent  ob- 
jectification  and  even— compared  with  the  sinuous,  sporty 
designs  of  Chanel  or  Claire  McCardell— unnatural.  In  Amer- 
ica, a  Just  Below  the  Knee  Club  was  formed;  also,  the 
League  of  Broke  Husbands.  The  stiff -upper-lip  English  es- 
pecially deplored  the  waste  of  so  much  fabric  in  a  single 
dress.  Meanwhile.  English  girls  made  New  Look  skirts  out 
of  blackout  curtains. 

"Fashion  comes  from  a  dream."  said  Dior  in  1954,  "and 
the  dream  is  an  escape  from  reality."  T  S.  Eliot  said  the  same 
thing  in  1943  in  Four  Quarters:  "Human  kind  /  Cannot  bear 
very  much  reality."  And  yet.  in  creating  escape,  Dior  created 
a  new  reality.  With  the  New  Look  he  presented  the  first  of  a 
new  type  of  fashion  show— theatrical,  confrontational,  models 
swishing  and  spinning— and  the  first  of  a  new  kind  of  fashion: 
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Christian  Dior  was  a 
cultural  export 
on  a  par  with  Sartre. 


DIOR-LY  DEPARTED 

Dior's  funeral  service  at  Saint-Honore-d'Eylau, 

Paris,  October  29,  1957.  Inset,  Dior's  models  mourn 

their  mentor.  More  than  2,000  people 

attended  the  services,  while  5,000  distraught 

Parisians  gathered  outside  the  chapel. 


the  couture  house  as  em- 
pire, a  corporation  selling 
Elegance.   Dior  and  his 
management  team  were 
master  marketers,  honing 
an  image  of  airtight  con-  - 
sistency,  from  the  stately 
company  typeface  to  the: 
dominant  company  colors 
of  gravel    gray    and   soft! 
pink  (the  colors  of  Dior's 
childhood   home).    Drawn 
by  Rene  Gruau,  Dior  ad- 
vertisements were  tempt- 
ingly   past-tense,    evoking 
the  posters  of  Mucha,  the. 
demimonde   of  Maxim's. 
And  Dior  had  a  nose  for: 
the  license,  starting  with  his  first  per- 
fume, Miss  Dior,  also  launched  that 
February  12.  In  1950  the  House  of 
Dior  set  up  a  licensing  department, . 
and  in  35  years  would  count  some. 
200  licensees.  When  Dior  died  sud- 
denly in   1957.  the  house  continued; 
its  name-brand  supremacy  under 
the  design  leadership  of  Yves  Saint 
Laurent  (2  years).  Marc  Bohan  (29  years),  and  Gianfranco  I 
Ferre  (7  years).  When  Boussac's  textile  empire  crumbled  in 
the  1970s,  Dior's  principality  within  remained  standing  and1 
invulnerable,  a  plum  that  was  picked  in  1984,  when  Bernard 
Arnault  added  the  fabled  house  to  his  own  luxury  empire, 
which  includes  LVMH  Moet  Hennessy  Louis  Vuitton. 

And  what  of  Christian  Dior's  design  legacy?  The  New 
Look,  of  course,  was  more  old-world  than  new,  and  might 
more  truthfully  have  been  named  the  New  Nostalgia.  Still,  a 
rose  is  a  rose.  What  Dior  launched  simultaneously  and  last- 
ingly, and  at  no  small  stress  to  himself,  was  the  idea,  the  insti- 
tution, of  new  looks.  With  his  seasonally  changing  lines  and 
hem  lengths,  he  kept  the  wheel  of  commerce  rolling,  women 
wanting  and  women  buying.  Fifty  years  later,  however,  Dior's 
six-month  cycle  of  suspense  has  devolved  into  a  postmodern 
Ping-Pong,  and  women  are  no  longer  amused.  As  for  his  de- 
but success  of  1947,  it  has  risen  to  serene  iconography— the  ul- 
timate fashion  fantasy.  When  a  young  designer  wants  to  say 
"C'est  mof  (think  Lacroix  or  Galliano),  he  does  so  with 
corsets  and  crinolines,  ball  gowns  and  poufs,  honoring  and 
aping  the  New  Look's  old  opulence,  plugging  into  the  histori- 
cal spell  it  continues  to  cast. 

And  what  a  spell  it  was!  For  ten  and  a  half  enchanted 
years,  certainty  in  fashion  translated  into  certainty  about  life. 
This  died,  in  1957,  with  Dior.  "It's  a  terrible  thing  to  say," 
confesses  Fleur  Cowles,  "but  I  think  he  died  at  the  right  time, 
darling  man.  He'd  fulfilled  a  function."  When  young  Yves 
Saint  Laurent  took  over  the  house  after  Dior's  fatal  heart  at-i 
tack  at  52,  he  leapt  into  the  present  with  the  Trapeze  line— a 
free  fall  that  required  no  corset.  The  world  had  moved  on.  D 
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T  THE  HEART  OF  A  GREAT  FRAGRANCE 


is  a  scent  that  becomes  yours  alone. 

It  introduces  you,  compliments  you,  pleases  you. 

The  classic  fragrances  of  Tiffany. 


VISIT  TIFFANY  &   '  0     TO  SAMPLE  THE  FRAGRANCES  OF  TIFFANY. 
FOR  OTHER  LOCATIONS  AND  INQUIRIES  IM  EASE  CALL  800-526-0649. 
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Clockwise  from  top  left:  mayor 
of  San  Francisco  Willie  Brown 
with  his  chief  of  protocol, 
Charlotte  Maillard  Swig;  a  young 
sultan;  the  courtyard  of  the 
California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  was  transformed  into  an 
Arabian  fantasy;  diamond-studded  hostess 
Dodie  Rosekrans  with  party  designer 
Tony  Duquette;  three  generations 
in  the  receiving  line;  the  museum's 
extraordinary  facade;  masked  partygoers; 
a  couple  toasts  the  debutante; 
debutante  Jenica  Rosekrans,  right,  with 
her  mother,  Kathleen  Alexander. 


TO  THE  BALL 

At  the  spectacular 

costume  ball 

thrown  by  art  patron 

and  philanthropist 

Dodie  Rosekrans 

for  her  granddaughter 

Jenicas  debut, 

snakes  and  genies 

mixed  with  San 

Francisco  high  society. 

BY  JODY  SHIELDS 


I  here's  a  tradition  of  beautiful 
I  parties  in  this  town,"  says  Dodie.' 
I   Rosekrans,  by  way  of  explaining: 
I   the    elaborate    debutante    ballli 
I  held  in  honor  of  her  18-year-oldJ 
I  granddaughter,  Jenica  Rosekrans.* 
I  at  the  California  Palace  of  the. 
I    Legion   of  Honor   in   August1 
The  "Arabian  Nights"-themec. 
I  event— complete     with     snakt. 
I  charmers,    a    whirling    dervishl 
600  members  of  San  Francisco  high  so> 
ciety,  and  the  Peter  Duchin  Orchestra- 
was,  as  more  than  one  observer  notedJ 
the  West  Coast's  answer  to  the  lavish 
weddings  of  the  Miller  sisters  in  Nev 
York  and  London. 

San  Francisco  still  boasts  a  decorur 
no  longer  observed  at  event-of-the-seaso 
affairs  in  New  York  or  Los  Angeles:  nee 
ther  paparazzi  nor  gate-crashers  descenc 
ed  upon  the  palace,  a  museum  founde 
in  1924  by  Jenica's  great-great-gran< 
parents  sugar  baron  Adolph  Spreckk 
and  his  strapping  wife.  Big  Alma.  "It  w; 
what  you  might  call  a  local  party,"  not< 
socialite  Denise  Hale.  The  guests  ai 
known  to  one  another  in  the  way  of 
small  town,  and  four  families  (the  Croc 
ers,  the  Floods,  the  de  Youngs,  and  tl 
Rosekranses)  were  represented  by  thn 
generations.  Local  gentry  in  attendan' 
included  Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  wi 
their  sons  Peter  and  John,  Mayor  Will 
Brown,  coffee  heiress  Ines  Folger,  Jol 
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STYLE  HAS  A  SIGNATURE™ 
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SHERMAN  OAKS  NEWPORT  BEACH  CENTURY  CITY 
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Clockwise  from  top  left: 
Princess  Ranieri  di  San 
Faustino,  Ines  Folger,  and 
William  Harris;  Peter  Duchin 
with  Charlotte  Maillard  Swig; 
William  Fries  II  and  Nini  Martin; 
Dodie  Rosekrans  and 
George  Livermore;  Ana  Roth; 
John  Maletis;  Ed  Hardy  and 
Kenneth  Winslow;  Jenica's  great- 
uncle  Charles  Rosekrans, 
Jeannette  Constable-Maxwell, 
and  John  Traina;  a  group  of 
sultanas  swing  to  the  sounds  of 
the  Peter  Duchin  Orchestra. 


and  Frances  Bowes,  Nan  Tucker  McEvoy 
(of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  family), 
Gap  founders  Don  and  Doris  Fisher,  and 
Levi's  Peter  Haas  with  his  wife,  Mimi. 
An  abundance  of  young  people  greatly 
enhanced  the  festivities— nearly  half  of  the 
guests  were  barely  old  enough  to  vote. 

1  o  enrapture  this  elegant  crowd,  Do- 
die—a  great  art  patron  and,  with  Parisi- 
enne  Sao  Schlumberger,  one  of  John 
Galliano's  early  backers— hired  Tony  Du- 
quette, the  legendary  82-year-old  Los  An- 
geles artist  and  interior  decorator.  Du- 
quette, whose  credits  include  the  film 
Kismet  and   the   Broadway  production 
of  Camelot,  has  had  a  hand  in  the  occa- 
sional deb  presentation,  notably  a  faux- 
snow-enhanced  "Doctor  Zhivago"  ball 
in   1987  for  Danielle  Steel's  daughter. 
Beatrix  Lazard,  also  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Propelled  by  a  fantastic  budget 
(rumored  to  be  about  $1  million),  Du- 
quette and  his  associate,  Hutton  Wilkin- 
son, shopped  Bangkok,  Bali,  and  Del- 
hi for  10  weeks  to  find  furnishings 
fit  for  Ali  Baba's  cave. 

Open  sesame,  they  did.  A 
painted  backdrop  of  the  Am- 
ber Palace  in  Jaipur  blanketed 
the  building's  facade.  Costumed 
genies  carrying  beaded  maharaja  um- 
brellas escorted  guests  up  a  carpeted 
entryway  lined  with  Duquette's  signature 
coral-painted  trees.  Twelve  thousand 
square  feet  of  quilted  hangings  stitched 
by  a  tent  wallah  in  Delhi  were  draped 
throughout  the  courtyard.  Orchids  and 
wildflowers  overflowed  from  gilded 
birdcages.  Carved  idols  crouched  on 
every  table  and  any  available  floor 
space.  Peter  Duchin  and  his  orchestra 
were  enshrined  in  an  elaborate  pavilion. 
As  for  costumes,  all  the  generations 
shared  the  fantasy.  Aladdin  imperson- 
ators abounded,  though  some  looked 
faintly  Martian  (silver  foil  was  the  ma- 
terial of  choice  for  more  than  one 
sultan).  Ladies  of  all  ages  glittered, 
showed  off  bosoms  and  tummies— but  no 
pierced  navels  here.  One  of  Marie  An- 
toinette's pearl  earrings  graced  socialite 
Jeannette  Constable-Maxwell's  turban, 
while  Ann  Getty  came  discreetly  veiled. 
Young  and  old  gentlemen  alike  were  caf- 
taned,  sashed,  and  turbaned.  The  raffish 
wore  bedroom  slippers.  Duquette  himself 
was  resplendent  in  pounds  of  turquoise 
beads  and  a  coat  made  from  fabric  left 
over  from  James  Coburn's  ceiling. 

In  a  mystical  coup  de  grace,  the  muse- 
um was  fogbound  by  the  end  of  the 
evening.  "It  was  a  perfectly  theatrical 
experience,"  sighs  Duquette.  □ 
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Magic. 

The  light. 

The  sound 
of  skates  cutting  ice. 

I  was  a  child  again. 
On  the  frozen  pond  with  my  cousins. 

I  must  call  Stuttgart. 
"Aunt  Irene.  I'm  coming  home  for  the  holidays." 
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Call  The  World  On  Your  Card. 

Calling  Germany,  or  almost  anywhere  else  in  the  world  from  the  U.S.,  is  easy  using  your  card. 

You  can  do  it  from  any  telephone,  to  over  100  countries.  Just  dial  1  800  CALL  ATP(1 800  225-5288) 

and  a  voice  will  tell  you  exactly  what  to  do. 


Country  availability  (or  credit  card  calling  subject  to  change  at  any  time  Payment  terms  subject  to  your  credit  card  agreement. 
Dther  long  distance  company  calling  cards  excluded  ©1996  AT&T. 
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O.J.'S  GHOST 


lie  most  iiTfiigiiingplayer  in  the  OJ.  drama  may  be  Simpson 
collaborator  and  lijttp  A  media  Zelig,  Schiller  has 

intersected  with  eve  mi  Mariflfe  Momoelo  Jack  Ruby  to  Norman 

Mailer  and  i  publishing  his  nwn  onus  nn  thp  trial 
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THE  INVISIBLE  ft 

Larry  Schille 

New  York,  Septet* 

11,  1996.  He 

made  a  fortum 

a  behind-the -see 

figure  amid  m 

notorious  scand 
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or  all  the  saturation  coverage,  there      Though  he  helped  keep  Simpson  finan- 


was  one  crucial  image  in  the  trial  of  O.  J. 
Simpson  that  the  cameras  never  cap- 
tured: that  of  a  rotund  bearded  figure 
cruising  like  an  ocean  liner  through  the 
corridors  outside  Judge  Ito's  courtroom. 


daily  afloat,  though  he  had  a  ringside 
seat  with  the  Simpson  family,  though 
as  a  writer,  photographer,  entrepreneur, 
and  collaborator  he  profited  handsomely 
from  the  case,  though  he  may  turn  out 

Portrait  by  ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ 


to  be  its  most  important  chronicler.  Lar- 
ry Schiller  remains  the  most  obscure 
pivotal  player  in  the  entire  Simpson 
saga.  And  perhaps  the  most  intriguing. 

Each  and  every  recess  for  months. 
there  he  would  be.  popping  his  omni- 


SEE  WHAT  THE  BUZZ  IS  ABOUT 

"ONE     OF     THE     BEST     MOVIES     OF     THE     YEAR 

AND     BY     FAR     THE     MOST     ENTERTAI  N  I  N  G.  "  -Roiling    stone 


Danny        John        Rene        Gene 
DeVito      Travolta      Russo      Hackman 
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HOLLYWOOD  HITS 


NO  ONE  ELSE  HAS 


SHOWTIME 


www.showtimeonline.com 
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present  peanut  M&M's  into  his  mouth 
at  a  rapid  clip.  With  his  Falstaffian 
girth,  his  rumpled  sports  jacket,  and  un- 
kempt hair,  Schiller,  now  59,  could 
have  passed  for  a  New  York  diamond 
dealer  on  West  47th  Street.  Often  he 
was  on  his  cell  phone.  But  far  more  of- 
ten he  was  schmoozing  with  the  people 
gathered  around  him. 

For  40  years  as  a  photographer,  direc- 
tor, producer,  reporter,  and  packager  and 
purveyor  of  information,  Schiller  had 
managed  to  land  wherever  things  were 


■  ■■. 


a  reporter.  Few  reporters  returned  the 
compliment,  especially  after  Schiller 
masterminded  /  Want  to  Tell  You,  the 
best-selling,  self-serving  book  Simpson 
published  mid-trial.  Cryptically,  porten- 
tously, conspiratorially,  he  would  dole 
out  the  latest  dish.  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  sizing  everyone  up,  deciding  whom 
in  the  press  corps  he  would  recruit  to 


Everyone  wanted  to 
interview  Simpson  in  jail, 
it  only  Schiller  did; 
;  and  his  fiancee  were 
e  only  ones  to  shoot  the 
lebration  following 
mpson's  acquittal. 
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JUICE  SQUEEZER 

Schiller  at  the  Simpson  trial 

in  Los  Angeles,  1995. 

Right:  Schiller's  exclusive 

photos  of  O.J.'s  victory 

party  appeared  in  the 

German  magazine  Stem. 
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happening,  leading  people  HJiz 
to  liken  him  to  Zelig  or 
Forrest  Gump.  He  once 
called  himself  a  "commu- 
nicator." He  maintains  that  his  versatility 
is  really  a  curse.  "Just  look  at  me,"  he 
says.  "People  believe  that  if  you,' re  that 
eclectic  is  the  word  'eclectic'?—  you  don't 
do  anything  well."  He'd  earned  many 
firsts,  or  so  he  said:  first  to  get  pubic  hair 
in  Playboy;  first  to  document  photograph- 
ically the  culture  of  LSD;  first  to  use  a 
fish-eye  lens  in  a  national  magazine;  first 
to  get  certain  dirty  words  on  network 
television.  He'd  photographed  Marilyn 
Monroe  nude,  gotten  the  last  interview 
with  the  man  who  killed  the  man  who 
killed  John  F.  Kennedy,  and  delivered 
the  story  of  double  murderer  Gary  Gil- 
more  to  Norman  Mailer.  Along  the  way, 
Schiller's  movies  won  seven  Emmys  and 
an  Academy  Award.  But  never,  arguably, 
had  he  pulled  off  anything  as  exquisite  as 
his  gig  in  the  Simpson  case.  Or,  more  ac- 
curately, his  l;il;s. 

Though  his  si  itus  in  Judge  Ito's  court- 
room was  ambiguous,  he  styled  himself 
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help  him  write  the  real 
book  about  the  case, 
the  one  he  planned  to 
publish  someday. 

Reporters  like  me— 
I  covered  the  trial  for 
The  New  York  Times— 
listened  closely  to  what 
Schiller  was  peddling, 
but  few  would  go  with 
anything  he  said,  at 
least  not  right  away. 
Schiller  didn't  much 
care;  he  was  used  to  such  disdain.  In 
fact,  he  was  always  smiling,  though 
why  was  not  so  easy  to  discern.  Was  he 
amused  by  the  circus  all  around  him? 
Savoring  the  attention  that  anyone  with 
Simpson  secrets  commanded?  Relish- 
ing some  maneuver  he  had  just  pulled 
off?  Flaunting  the  unique  role  he'd 
carved  out  for  himself?  Or  merely  an- 
ticipating the  money  he  would  make 
off  the  case  or,  even  more  important, 
the  respect  he  would  finally  claim? 

Everyone  wanted  to  interview  O.  J. 
Simpson  in  jail,  but  only  Schiller  ever 
did.  /  Want  to  Tell  You  eventually 
earned  at  least  $1.4  million  for  the  cash- 
strapped  defendant  (and  $170,000  for 
Schiller),  money  that  kept  Simpson  sol- 
vent and  his  lawyers  well  fed.  When,  in 
one  of  his  ostentatious  fits  of  school- 
mannish  micromanagement,  Judge  Ito 
deprived  Schiller  of  his  seat  in  the  court- 
room, Simpson's  chief  defense  lawyer. 


Johnnie  Cochran,  went  into  action.  Mr. 
Schiller  is  paying  our  fees!  he  told  the 
judge.  (Schiller  was  quickly  reinstated.) 
It  was  Schiller  who,  with  the  latest 
technical  gadgetry  and  two  guards  at  his 
elbow  (Simpson's  lawyers  didn't  fully 
trust  him),  reduced  the  tape-recorded 
bigotry  of  former  L.A.P.D.  detective 
Mark  Fuhrman  to  digestible  sound  bites 
for  the  jury.  (A  $28,000  job  Schiller 
did  for  free.)  Schiller  and  his  45- 
year-old  fiancee  were  the  only  pho- 
tographers to  shoot  the  celebration 
following  Simpson's  acquittal,  bring- 
ing another  $640,000  into  Simpson's 
coffers  and,  incidentally,  around 
$100,000  into  Schiller's  and  his  fi- 
ancee's. Schiller's  fingerprints  turned 
up  in  all  sorts  of  surprising  places 
in  the  Simpson  case;  when  the  de- 
fense redecorated  Simpson's  house— 
a  virtual  Harlem  Renaissance— for 
a  visit  by  the  largely  black  jury, 
Schiller  arranged  to  make  enlarge- 
ments of  family  photos  to  replace  R- 
rated  pictures  of  friends.  He  even 
choreographed  the  moment  when 
O.J.  turned  toward  Annie  Leibovitz 
as  she  photographed  the  courtroom. 

How,  on  the  heels  of  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  the  Simpson  verdict,  comes 
Schiller's  latest  coup:  his  own,  long- 
anticipated  book  on  the  case,  American 
Tragedy:  The  Uncensored  Story  of  the 
Simpson  Defense,  for  which  Random 
House  is  paying  $1.25  million.  Other 
books— prosecutor  Marcia  Clark's,  fort 
instance,  or  Cochran's— have  been  much 
more  hyped;  Schiller,  characteristically, 
told  only  a  few  key  figures  in  journalism  | 
who  might  help  him  promote  the  720- 
page  book. 

That  so  elaborate  and  encyclopedic  a  I 
book  should  come  out  but  a  year  after  r 
the  verdict  is  a  tribute  to  Schiller  and  his 
assistants.  That  it  came  out  with  suchi 
fanfare  and  buzz  is  a  tribute  to  Schiller's 
reputation  for  both  doggedness  and  un- 
scrupulousness.  At  various  points  he  hadJ 
to  maneuver  his  way  around  Simpsons 
(whose  authorized  book  he  opted  not  to 
write);  Simpson's  lawyers  (who,  fearful 
that  it  might  compromise  his  case  at  civil 
trial,  demanded  to  see  it  in  advance  and 
threatened  to  block  it  unless  Schiller  let 
them— he  didn't);  and  the  byzantine  world 
of  Random  House  itself,  where  Schiller 
faced  not  only  such  competing  authors 
on  the  O.J.  case  as  Cochran  and  New 
Yorker  writer  Jeffrey  Toobin,  who  were 
demanding  literary  Lebensraum  for  them- 
selves, but  also  equivocating  executives, 
hostile  staffers,  and  a  lethargic  bureaucra- 
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cy.  Schiller's  insistence  that  his  book  be 
published  when  and  how  he  saw  fit  trig- 
gered an  extraordinarily  bizarre  struggle 
with  Random  House  president  Harold 
Evans,  who  at  one  point  threatened  to 
hold  Schiller  in  breach  of  contract  if  he 
divulged  the  book's  secrets  to  a  maga- 
zine or  television  show  before  Evans 
was  ready  to  publish.  The  wrangling 
over  the  book  eventually  came  to  in- 
clude such  luminaries  as  60  Minutes 
executive  producer  Don  Hewitt,  corre- 
spondent Steve  Kroft,  Barbara  Walters 
of  ABC,  Walter  Isaacson  of  Time,  and 
Mortimer  Zuckerman,  who  Schiller 
claims  offered  $250,000  to  excerpt  the 
book  in  U.S.  News  and  World  Report. 
Schiller,  the  beleaguered  Evans  has  been 
heard  to  lament,  had  caused  "anarchy" 
and  "chaos"  in  his  company. 

From  the  outset,  Random  House 
viewed  Schiller  warily,  and  even  after 
signing  him  up,  it  did  not  know  what  it 
had,  as  Dominick  Dunne  of  this  maga- 
zine discovered  when  he  dined  a  few 
months  ago  with  Evans's  boss,  Alberto 
Vitale,  the  company's  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer.  "1  told  him,  'You  know. 


Alberto,  you  have  the  best  book  of  the 
lot,'"  Dunne  recalled.  "He  just  sat  like 
this,"  Dunne  said,  leaning  forward  as  if 
entranced.  "I  said,  'Larry  Schiller's  going 
to  have  the  kind  of  story  that  we  all  want 
to  know.  With  [Simpson's  good  friend] 
Robert  Kardashian,  he  hears  everything 
backstage  from  the  night  of  the  murder 
on.'  He  leans  forward  on  the  table," 
Dunne  continued.  "'Dominick,  this  is 
the  first  good  thing  I  have  heard  about 
this  book  or  the  man  writing  it,'  he  said." 
By  Schiller's  count,  the  book  is  based 
on  196  interviews  with  more  than  two 
dozen  people  including  lawyers,  experts, 
and  investigators  on  the  defense  team. 
But  he  readily  admits  that  Kardashian 
was  the  most  crucial  source— even 
though,  citing  attorney-client  privilege, 
Kardashian  refused  to  discuss  similar  is- 
sues with  lawyers  for  the  Brown  and 
Goldman  families.  Not  surprisingly,  Kar- 
dashian emerges  in  the  book  as  blameless. 


Friends  say  Schiller 

is  too  shrewd  to  believe  in 

Simpson's  innocence. 

O.J.  "may  be  educated 
ut  his  case  for  the 
t  time/'  says  Schiller. 


BLOOD  MONEY 

Top  to  bottom:  Simpson, 

by  Schiller,  after  the 

verdict;  Schiller  outside 

Simpson's  home, 

fall  1995;  and  at  home 

in  the  San  Fernando 

Valley,  1994. 
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almost  saintly;  any  sug- 
gestion that  he  was  an 
accessory  after  the  fact 
is  quickly  dismissed,  and 
readers  are  bludgeoned 
instead  with   reminders 
that  he  reads  the  Bible 
daily.  Schiller  writes  at 
one  point  that  Kardashi- 
an has  doubts  about  his 
buddy's  innocence,  but  it 
seems  belated  (it   pops 
up  only  at  the  tail  end 
of  the  book),  and  almost 
obligatory,  befitting  someone  who 
wants  to  both  sell  a  tell-all  book  on 
Simpson  and  still  go  golfing  with 
him.  Schiller  says  he  paid  Kardash- 
ian by  the  hour,  though  he  won't 
say  whether  it  was  minimum  wage 
or  $5,000  per.  He  nonetheless  told 
one  person  following  the  project 
that  he  and  Kardashian  were  split- 
ting the  spoils. 


From  Kardashian,  presumably,  comes 
the  story  of  how  disastrously  Simp- 
son failed  a  polygraph  test  only  days 
after  the  killings.  And  the  tragicomic 
scene  in  which,  shortly  before  the  Bron- 
co chase,  Simpson  purportedly  contem- 
plated suicide.  Kardashian  is  surely 
Schiller's  main  eyes  and  ears  when 
members  of  the  defense  "Dream  Team" 
are  at  one  another's  throats,  as  well  as 
when  they  strategize.  Such  scenes  are 
impressively,  almost  eerily,  precise,  lead- 
ing one  early  reader  to  conclude  that  at 
least  one  of  Schiller's  sources  was  tap- 
ing things  surreptitiously— a  topic  Schil- 
ler won't  discuss. 

For  those  who  can't  get  enough  dirt 
on  the  Simpson  case,  Schiller's  book  is 
a  veritable  mud  bath.  We  read  how 
Kardashian  joked  to  Simpson  that 
Reebok  had  requested  he  not  wear  its 
sneakers  when  he  was  arrested;  how 
lawyer  Alan  Dershowitz  earned  $350,000 
largely  for  chiming  in  from  Harvard 
("I  wish,"  Dershowitz  replies.  "It's  not 
even  in  the  ballpark");  the  peculiarly 
appropriate  way  in  which  Eunice  Simp- 
son described  her  son's  sex  appeal;  how 
Kardashian  once  stuck  his  nose  in  de- 
fense lawyer  F.  Lee  Bailey's  thermos  to 
determine  if  there  was  really  coffee  in- 
side. Schiller  had  other  sources,  includ- 
ing two  of  Cochran's  subordinates- 
Carl  Douglas  and  Shawn  Chapman— 
who  inexplicably  bestowed  upon  him 
goodies  their  boss  could  well  have 
wanted  for  his  own  book. 

Some  insiders  anticipated  that  Schil- 
ler would  write  yet  another  nauseating  : 
puff  piece  about  Simpson.  Many  more 
thought  him  unscrupulous  enough  to 
turn  around  and  do  a  hatchet  job.  In  i 
fact,  the  book  is  neither.  It  is  history. 
American  Tragedy  may  prove  to  be 
Larry  Schiller's  most  lucrative  endeav- 
or, but  it  is  also  an  urgent  lunge  for  le-  - 
gitimacy,  his  last  and  best  chance  to  jet- 
tison the  labels  thrown  at  him  for  his< 
entire  career:  "agent  of  death,"  "hearse, 
chaser,"  "carrion  bird,"  "the  Ziegfeld  of' 
grim  reaping." 

Though  it  is  not  a  he-done-it,  those, 
convinced  that  Simpson  got  away  with 
murders  will  be  happy  to  learn  that,  at 
various  times  and  to  varying  degrees, 
defense  lawyer  Robert  Shapiro  and 
Cochran,  as  well  as  two  defense  ex- 
perts, had  grave  doubts  about  Simp- 
son's being  "absolutely  100  percent  not 
guilty,"  as  he  pled.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  believe  that  the  defense 
raised  reasonable  doubts  will  probably 
find  those  doubts  more  reasonable 
than  ever  when  they  learn  how  defense 
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Letter  inim  Los  Aieles 

lawyers  put  together  their  indictment 
of  the  Los  Angeles  police. 

Schiller  did  not  speak  to  Simpson 
for  the  book,  nor  would  he  show  it  to 
him  beforehand.  "I  told  him,  'This 
was  not  your  story,  and  you're  not 
going  to  influence  it;  it  has  its  own 
integrity,'"  Schiller  said.  Similarly, 
though  he  has  transcripts  of  them  in 
his  upstairs  closet,  Schiller  did  not 
look  at  what  Simpson  had  scribbled 
incessantly  on  those  yellow  legal  pads 
day  after  day  in  court.  The  Simpson 
in  the  book  is  the  Simpson  the  de- 
fense saw.  At  times,  that  man  is 
strangely  disengaged,  muttering  such 
lines  as  "There's  no  way  I  did  this" 
over  and  over  again.  At  other  times, 
he  is  running  his  case,  stage-managing 
testimony,  pestering  his  lawyers  with 
questions,  arbitrating  the  schisms 
among  them,  charming  away  their 
doubts  about  him. 

Schiller  was  born  in  New  York,  the 
son  of  a  42nd  Street  discount  mer- 
chant. When  he  was  seven,  he  moved 
to  San  Diego.  He  has  had  to  over- 
come incredible  disadvantages.  He  has 
only  one  good  eye-  he  lost  the  other  in 
a  childhood  accident— and  is  dyslexic, 
leading  him  to  mix  up  or  mangle 
names  and  grope  for  words. 

A  compulsive  overeater,  he  is  to  his 
ill-defined  world  what  Jackie  Gleason 
was  to  comedy  and  Orson  Welles  to 
drama:  a  man  whose  appetites  are  as 


Why  did  teenagers  strung  out 
on  LSD  in  the  1960s 
let  him  photograph  them? 
Why  would  Lee  Harvey  Oswald's 
widow  ask  him  whether 
to  have  a  hysterectomy? 


outsize  and  excessive  as  his  talents. 
He  is  the  type  to  reach  into  one  of 
the  candy  jars  he  always  keeps  nearby 
and  start  crunching  away  only  mo- 
ments before  heading  off  to  dinner, 
then  to  empty  baskets  of  bread  and 
tubs  of  butter  before  his  inevitable 
Caesar  salad  and  veal  chop  arrive. 
His  idea  of  a  diet  is  drinking  Diet 
Coke  with  chocolate  cake.  He  wore 
out  three  chairs  in  the  course  of  his 
latest  project. 


As  unprepossessing  as  he  can  be, 
Schiller  nonetheless  has  an  uncanny 
knack  for  getting  people  to  trust  him. 
Why  did  teenagers  strung  out  on  LSD  in 
the  1960s  let  him  hang  out  with  them  for 
days  and  photograph  them  for  Life?  Why 
would  Gary  Gilmore  tell  him  about  shav- 
ing his  girlfriend's  pubic  hair  in  the  bath- 
tub? Why  would  Lee  Harvey  Oswald's 
widow,  Marina,  ask  him  whether  she 
should  have  a  hysterectomy?  True,  peo- 
ple know  that  if  there  is  a  dollar  to  be 
made  from  their  tales  of  woe  Schiller  will 
help  them  make  it.  But  they  also  feel  that 
Schiller  is  gentle,  loyal,  and,  like  many  of 
them,  a  bit  of  an  outcast— a  soul  mate. 

Schiller  possesses  a  curious  combina- 
tion of  aggressiveness  and  insecurity,  im- 
movability and  vulnerability,  savoir  faire 
and  self-proclaimed  ineptitude.  One 
minute  he'll  tell  you  how  Barbara  Wal- 
ters and  Steve  Kroft  are  vying  to  talk  to 
him:  the  next  he'll  lament  how  inarticu- 
late he  is.  Somehow,  Schiller  manages  to 
be  pitiable  and  intimidating  simultane- 
ously. As  his  editor  at  Random  House, 
Jason  Epstein,  put  it,  it  is  very  easy  to 
underestimate  Larry  Schiller— and  very 
dangerous. 

Schiller  is  a  legendary  control  freak, 
setting  terms  and  conditions  on  every- 
thing. He  specified  the  handful  of  re- 
nowned photographers  he'd  allow  to 
take  his  portrait.  Whole  areas  of  discus- 
sion, including  much  of  his  personal 
life,  were  off-limits,  because  either  he 
has  signed  confidentiality  agree- 
ments (with  Simpson,  for  in- 
stance) or  he  fears  financial 
exposure  (Schiller,  who  is 
about  to  be  married  for  the 
fourth  time,  is  the  father  of 
five  children;  wife  number 
two,  convinced  that  he  is 
squirreling  away  unreported 
income,  has  taken  him  to 
court)  or  personal  embarrass- 
ment. Displease  him  and  he  ei- 
ther walks  out  or  threatens  to. 
He'll  tease  you  with  informa- 
tion, then  say  five  times  per 
sentence  that  it's  not  for  publi- 
cation or  hold  it  hostage  unless  you  give 
him  something  in  return;  shortly  after  a 
painful  eruption  of  his  hiatal  hernia  (the 
result  of  some  highly  spiced  Thai  food) 
he  told  me  the  episode  was  off-the- 
record.  And  yet,  perhaps  because  he  is 
the  first  to  acknowledge,  even  to  bran- 
dish, his  shortcomings,  it  is  hard  not  to 
feel  for  Schiller  what  one  old  friend, 
Arthur  Kretchmer  of  Playboy,  called 
"great  affection  of  a  perverse  kind." 
Schiller  insists  that  his  primary  objec- 


tive has  never  been  money,  though  he 
has  gone  through  it  quickly.  Six  years 
ago,  after  sinking  $600,000  into  an 
aborted  film  on  the  nuclear  disaster  in 
Chernobyl,  he  experienced  financial  melt- 
down and  went  into  bankruptcy.  "I  may 
wind  up  in  the  motion -picture  home  be- 
cause I've  never  worried  about  financial 
security,"  he  said.  Nor,  it  seems,  is  the 
object  ego;  Schiller  thought  little,  for  in- 
stance, of  leaving  his  name  off  the  jack- 
ets of  the  four  books  on  which  he  col- 
laborated with  Norman  Mailer.  "I  was 
proud  enough  that  the  material  was  so 
fucking  good  that  a  Mailer  would  use 
it,"  Schiller  told  me. 

Friends  say  Schiller  is  far  too  shrewd 
to  believe  in  Simpson's  innocence.  But 
Schiller  ducks  all  such  questions.  "The 
world  doesn't  give  a  fuck  what  Larry 
Schiller  thinks  about  Simpson.  .  .  . 
They're  interested  in  what  Larry  Schiller 
found  out,"  he  said.  So,  too,  he  said, 
should  Simpson  be:  "He  may  be  educat- 
ed about  his  case  for  the  first  time." 

In  an  unstylish,  flat-as-a-pancake  sec- 
tion of  the  San  Fernando  Valley  near 
Studio  City,  a  place  where  every  day 
seems  dusty,  in  a  split-level  mini- 
mansion  that  is  a  bit  too  large  for  the  lot 
and  a  bit  too  fancy  for  the  neighbor- 
hood, Larry  Schiller  sits.  He  shares  the 
house  with  his  fiancee,  Kathy  Amer- 
man,  a  pretty,  sweet,  blonde  photogra- 
pher who  practices  Buddhism.  It  feels  as  | 
if  they  just  moved  in  and  don't  plan  to 
stay  very  long.  (In  fact,  the  house  be- 
longs to  the  actor  Maximilian  Schell, 
who  starred  in  one  of  Schiller's  pictures, 
Peter  the  Great.)  For  someone  who  hassj 
known  so  many  famous  folks,  there  are 
surprisingly  few  mementos  around,  but 
piled  atop  a  table  for  my  visit  are  yel- 
lowed stacks  of  Life,  Playboy,  and  Tlte 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  containing  Schil- 
ler's photographic  juvenilia. 

Here's  Ann-Margret  on  the  cover  off! 
Tlie  Saturday  Evening  Post,  circa  1963.  "II 
got  her  to  take  her  bra  off  to  photograph 
the  nipples  through  the  dress,  and  whenrj 
the  picture  was  so  good  they  decided  to 
put  it  on  the  cover,  they  had  to  retouch 
the  nipples  off,"   Schiller  says  with  a 
laugh.  Here,  in  another  issue  of  the  same 
magazine,  are  some  swimwear  models  on 
a  beach,  scurrying  to  avoid  soldiers  al- 
legedly on   maneuvers.   "This  was  my 
idea!"  he  says,  laughing.  "There  was  a 
whole  stink  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  . 
Someone  got  up  and  said,  is  this  the 
way  our  navy  is  spending  its  money?' 
Here's  an  Eisenhower-era  Playmate  of  the 
Month,  photographed  from  behind.  " 
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[filler  from  Los  Anneles 


think  I  did  the  tush  shot  because  she 
was  flat-chested,"  he  says.  Here's  a 
familiar-looking  publicity  still  of  a  nude 
Marilyn  Monroe  in  Something's  Got  to 
Give,  taken  two  months  before  she 
died— though  not  the  photo  for  which 
he  says  Hugh  Hefner  paid  $25,000.  The 
one  Hefner  bought  had  a  nipple. 

Over  his  long  career  Schiller  has  pho- 
tographed pilots  in  X- 
15s,  Khrushchev  at 
the  U.N.,  Pat  Nixon 
crying  on  Election 
Night  1960.  While  ri- 
vals hoping  to  get  a 
shot  of  Vietnamese 
dragon  lady  Madame 
Nhu  could  not  get 
beyond  the  lobby  of 
the  Beverly  Wilshire 
Hotel,  where  she  was 
staying,  Schiller  got 
her  by   checking   in 


as  a  guest,  then  tak- 
ing the  stairs  to  her 
room.  For  Paramount 
he  followed  Barbra 
Streisand  around  for 
almost  a  year.  A  sin- 
gle picture,  of  "Fabi- 
an's first  kiss,"  earned 
him  $15,000.  Just  be- 
fore this  story  went 
to  press,  when  I  need- 
ed a  break  from  the 
man  and  his  world,  I 
turned  on  cable  tele- 
vision to  find  Muhammad  Ali  and 
Joe  Frazier  fighting  in  the  famous 
1975  title  bout,  the  "Thrilla  in  Mani- 
la." And  there,  ringside,  looking 
through  his  Rolleiflex,  was  the  ubiq- 
uitous, inescapable  Larry  Schiller. 

Intensely  social,  looking  for 
ways  to  interact  rather  than  simply 
to  watch,  he  began  to  break  out  of 
photojournalism.  Sneaking  a  Nei- 
man  Marcus  briefcase  with  a  built- 


in  tape  recorder  into  Parkland  hospital 
in  1966,  he  got  Jack  Ruby's  final  inter- 
view by  agreeing  to  pay  off  Ruby's 
$4,500  debt  to  the  I.R.S. 

By  obtaining  Susan  Atkins's  confes- 
sion to  her  role  in  the  murder  of  Sharon 
Tate  prior  to  Atkins's  going  before  a 
grand  jury,  then  selling  her  story  around 
the  world,  he  almost  derailed  the  Charles 
Manson  trial.  Another  project  turned 
into  the  1971  book  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men—Lenny Bruce!  (The  credit  for  this  bi- 
ography of  the  legendary  comedian  read 
"By  Albert  Goldman  from  the  journal- 
ism of  Lawrence  Schiller.")  His  docu- 
mentary Tlie  Man  Who  Skied  Down 
Everest  won  an  Academy  Award  in  1975. 

In  1973  he  began  his  long  collaboration 
with  Norman  Mailer.  Their  first  book 
was  Marilyn,  a  collection  of  famous 
Monroe  images  taken  by  24  photogra- 
phers, Schiller  among  them.  Theirs  was, 
as  Mailer  put  it,  a  "shotgun  marriage"; 
Schiller  initially  struck  Mailer  as  "a 
hustler,  a  wheeler-dealer,  the  French 
word  a  debrouttkrd."  And  things  grew 
worse   when    Mailer  handed   in   five 
times  the  text  Schiller  sought.  "At  one 
point  we  didn't  speak  for  at  least  six 
months,"  Mailer  recalled.  "I  felt  I'd 
written  a  good  book  about  Marilyn, 
and  who  gave  a  fuck  about  his  pho- 
ographs?"  But  by  the  end  they  had 
patched  things  up— "To  Larry,  a  true 
collaborator,  genius,  kid  brother,  mani- 
ac, monologuist,  prick,  and  general  fac- 
totum, cheers,"  went  Mailer's  inscrip- 
tion—and four  years  later,  when  Schil- 
ler asked  him  to  write  Gary  Gilmore's 
story  (which  would  become  The  Execu- 
tioner's Song),  Mailer  seized  the  chance. 

Schiller— who  sold  his  cameras  to  a 
Hollywood  hockshop  in  1976  to  forcej 
himself    out    of    photojournalism— ha<fl 
many  rivals  for  the  rights  to  the  story  ofl 
the  Utah  drifter  who  in  1977  became  the 
first  American  in  a  decade  to  be  execut- 
ed. The  most  formidable  were  singer 
Paul  Anka  and  talk-show  host  and  pro- 
ducer David  Susskind,  who  liked  to  say] 
that  "any  contest  between  me  and  Mr. 
Schiller  would  be  like  the  Dallas  Cow- 
boys playing  the  local  high  school."  But 
it  was  Schiller  who  went  to  Utah  am 
persuaded  Gilmore  and  his  family  to  ta 
to  him,   and   him  alone.   Schiller  an 
Gilmore,  too,  had  rough  moments.  In] 
his    1994   memoir.   Shot   in   the   Heart, 
Mikal    Gilmore    wrote    that    his    older 
brother  griped  that  Schiller  acted  "likej 
he  owns  me,"  and  thought  of  firing  him, 
or  at  least  of  revoking  his  precious  invi- 
tation to  the  execution.  Gilmore  never 
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did.  though,  and  Schiller  was  the  only 
journalist  to  see  him  shot  by  a  Utah 
State  Prison  firing  squad.  Eager  to  avoid 
the  "entrepreneur"  rap,  he  says  he 
spurned  the  $125,000  Rupert  Murdoch 
offered  him  for  an  eyewitness  account 
and  gave  a  press  conference  for  free. 

Schiller  did  the  interviewing  but  was 
too  intimidated  to  write;  he  was,  he  once 
lamented  to  Mailer,  a  "writer  without 
hands."  Mailer  put  it  to  paper,  and  in  the 
process  saw  facets  of  his  collaborator 
he'd  least  expected,  like  what  Mailer 
called  his  twin  devotions  to  serving  histo- 
ry and  bettering  himself.  For  Schiller,  too. 
the  experience  was  momentous.  Walking 
one  night  with  Mailer  in  Brooklyn 
Heights,  Schiller  suddenly  realized  that 
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maker  in  Springville,  Utah,  claims  Schil- 
ler still  owes  him  $178,000  from  the 
project.  "You  have  to  bite  Larry  Schiller 
a  little  harder  than  he's  biting  you  to  get 
along  with  him,"  says  Damico.  "When 
he  gets  all  the  juice  out  of  the  turnip  he 
drops  it  like  a  hot  potato."  (Schiller  de- 
nies owing  the  money.) 

Damico  is  not  Schiller's  only  unsatis- 
fied customer.  Several  of  the  Monroe 
photographers  felt  Schiller  had  underpaid 
them.  And  Schiller  paid  Lenny  Bruce's 
former  wife  $8,000  to  settle  a  lawsuit  in 
which  she'd  accused  him  of  feeding  her 
heroin  habit  for  additional  interviews. 

In  1982,  Schiller  directed  and  pro- 
duced the  made-for-television  movie 
of  The  Executioner's  Song,  starring 
Tommy  Lee  Jones  as  Gilmore 
and  Rosanna  Arquette.  Roger 
Ebert  has  called  it  "a  land- 
mark in  American  film"— and 
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"To  Larry,  a  true 
collaborator,  genius, 
kid  brother,  maniac, 
monologuist ...  and 
general  factotum/7 
wrote  Norman  Mailer. 


Mailer  was  actually  taking  him  seriously. 
"I  felt  like  a  mensch  that  there  was 
something  good  about  myself  beyond  the 
work  I'd  done.""  Schiller  recalled. 

Gilmore's  girlfriend.  Nicole  Baker, 
who  had  once  attempted  suicide  with 
Gilmore,  said  that  Schiller  remained 
""like  a  father"  to  her  long  after  she'd 
ceased  to  be  a  source.  "I  might  not  be 
alive  today  if  it  were  not  for  Larry,"  she 
said.  Despite  initial  suspicions  that 
Schiller  was,  as  he  wrote,  a  "death- 
minded  entrepreneur,"  Miksl  Gilmore 
also  came  to  respect  him.  Bu  Gilmore's 
uncle,  Vern  Damico.  a  semi-reiirca  shoe- 
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Left:  Schiller  with  Norman  Mailer 
during  the  filming  of  Mailer's 
book  The  Executioner's  Song  in 
Utah,  1981.  The  two  have 
collaborated  on  four  projects. 
Below:  Schiller  with  Tommy  Lee 
Jones,  who  starred  in  the  film. 
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it  is  clearly  Schiller's  proudest  accom- 
plishment to  date. 

After  The  Executioner's  Song,  a  host 
of  psychopaths,  including  the  Hillside 
Strangler,  asked  Schiller  to  do  their  life 
stories.  He  wasn't  interested.  Instead,  at 
the  1980s  nadir  of  U.S.-Soviet  relations, 
he  set  out  to  film  Robert  K.  Massie's  bi- 
ography Peter  the  Great  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  was  the  height  of  chutzpah;  for 
help  Schiller  enlisted  Soviet  commenta- 
tor Vladimir  Pozner  and  dined  with  Ar- 
mand  Hammer.  Schiller's  proposal  to 
pay  the  Soviets  $5  million  for  the  rights 
to  shoot  the  film  in  Russia  was  eventual- 
ly ratified  by  Yuri  Andropov,  then  in  his 
brief  tenure  as  general  secretary.  "There 
is  no  trust,  but  I've  decided  to  gamble 
on  you,"  Andropov  told  him.  Despite  an 
excruciating    birth,    the    program    won 


three  Emmys.  "This  would  never  have 
been  on  film  in  any  form  except  for  Lar- 
ry Schiller,"  Massie  said.  "He  just  doesn't 
know  what's  impossible." 

Schiller  later  turned  to  Mailer  once 
more,  this  time  for  a  book  about  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald's  two  and  a  half 
years  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  early 
1960s.  Between  July  1992  and  April 
1993,  Schiller  and  Mailer  all  but  moved 
to  Minsk,  the  Byelorussian  city  to  which 
the  Soviets  had  banished  Kennedy's 
assassin-to-be  more  than  30  years  earlier. 
Schiller  arranged  interviews  with  17  for- 
mer K.G.B.  officials,  including  the  man 
who  had  supervised  the  eavesdropping 
on  Oswald,  and  with  dozens  of  others 
who  had  known  Oswald  and  his  Russian 
wife.  In  part  by  extolling  Mailer  to  the 
Russians  as  "the  American  Tolstoy," 
Schiller  persuaded  the  agency  to  dis- 
gorge its  surveillance  records.  The  book, 
Oswald's  Tale,  appeared  in  1995. 

Nicole  Brown  Simpson  and  Ronald  L. 
Goldman  were  murdered  on  Sunday, 
June  12,  1994.  Four  days  later,  when 
Simpson  was  officially  a  suspect  and  no 
one  knew  where  he  was,  Schiller  sur-j 
mised  that  he  was  with  Kardashian, 
whom    Schiller   had   met   around 
1980  through  their  respective  foM 
mer  wives.  When  Kardashian  had 
wanted  a  birthday  video  for  his 
then    wife  -one    featuring    her 
friends.  Simpson  among  them,  ser- 
enading her  to  the  tune  of  Randy 
Newman's  "I  Love  L.A."— he  paid 
Schiller  $18,000  to  make  it.  Thai 
experience  marked  Schiller's  se 
ond   encounter   with   O.J.;   year 
earlier,   he  had  lived  across  th 
street  from  him  in  Bel  Air. 
Schiller  called   Kardashian   and  le 
him  a  pep  talk  on  his  answering  machine 
"O.J.  is  very  fortunate  to  have  a  friem 
like  you,  and  please  don't  lose  your  inno 
cence."   Several   days  went   by— during! 
which  the  Bronco  chase  and  Simpson's 
arrest    took    place— before    Kardashian 
called  back. 

Schiller's  first  approach  to  the  story 
seemed  uncharacteristically  unpromising! 
to  have  law  students  from  Harvard  ana 
other  top  law  schools  shadow  each  oil 
the  lawyers,  then  write  about  their  expe< 
riences.  That  plan  fizzled,  but  while  dis-t 
cussing  it  with  Kardashian,  Schiller  gavt 
him  some  advice.  "I  said,  'Robert,  stan 
keeping  notes,  put  everything  on  a  tapr 
recorder,  carry  it  in  your  car,  carry  it  it 
your  briefcase,  when  you  go  to  couni 
in  the  morning,  in  the  evening,' "  he  rei 
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called.  "I  don't  say  at  this  point,  'Do  it 
for  Larry  Schiller.'  I  said,  "You've  just 
got  to  do  it  for  history.'" 


By  October  1994,  Simpson  was  going 
broke.  There  were  bills,  mostly 
lawyers'  fees,  to  pay,  and  banks  were 
balking.  The  only  thing  coming  in  was 
letters— more  than  300,000  of  them  even- 
tually. Schiller  and  Kardashian  decided 
that  Simpson  should  answer  those  let- 
ters, but  for  pay,  either  for  a  tabloid  or 
in  a  book,  and  sold  Leroy  "Skip"  Taft, 
Simpson's  business  lawyer,  on  the  idea. 
Schiller  would  interview  Simpson  in  jail, 
gaining  entry  as  a  "material  witness"- 
that  is,  someone  likely  to  testify  and, 
therefore,  entitled  to  confer  with  the  de- 
fendant. Over  the  next  two  and  a  half 
weeks,  Schiller  visited  Simpson  1 1  times. 

Schiller  went  to  each  session  with 
Simpson  in  a  different  car,  lest  anyone 
checking  license  plates  get  wise  to  his 
scheme.  Simpson  says  he  found  Schiller 
"very  focused,"  bringing  great  discipline 
to  the  task.  "With  me,  it  wasn't  a  prob- 
lem, because  I  had  plenty  of  time,"  Simp- 
son says,  laughing.  Schiller  soon  took  the 
hush-hush  project  to  Judith  Regan  of 
ReganBooks  at  HarperCollins,  making 
her,  like  everyone  else,  sign  a  confiden- 
tiality agreement  beforehand.  But  he  said 
he  found  Regan  rude  and,  in  the  midst  of 
a  nasty  divorce,  anti-men  in  general  and 
anti-Simpson  in  particular,  and  did  not 
pursue  the  matter  with  her.  (Regan  said 
it  was  she  who  passed  on  the  book, 
which  she  called  "one  of  the  most  repre- 
hensible things  anyone  has  ever  pub- 
lished." She  nonetheless  confessed  to 
admiring  Schiller's  insinuating  ways.  "If 
you  go  down  into  Dante's  Inferno,  some- 
where you're  going  to  find  O.  J.  Simpson 
and  Robert  Kardashian  having  dinner," 
she  said.  "And  Larry  Schiller  is  taping 
the  conversation.")  He  then  turned  to 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  publishers  of  Tlie 
Executioner's  Song.  At  his  home  in  mid- 
November,  Schiller  unveiled  10,000  words 
of  the  proposed  book  to  Charles  Hay- 
ward,  Little,  Brown's  then  president,  and 
others  from  the  company.  Hayward 
signed  the  project  up  for  $1.25  million. 
Schiller  delivered  a  typeset  manuscript  in 
four  weeks.  So  secret  did  he  keep  the 
project  that  even  some  members  of  the 
defense  team  knew  nothing  about  it. 

Much  disinformation  appeared  in  the 
pre-publication  hype  for  /  Want  to 
Tell  You,  mostly  from  Schiller  himself. 
"There's  no  question  I  will  be  [a  wit- 
ness]," he  told  Larry  King,  to  maintain 
his  cover.  "When  I'm  called,  I  certainly 
think  it  will  be  interesting."  At  times 
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Schiller  crossed  the  line  between  high- 
priced  hackwork  and  shameless  vouching 
for  Simpson's  character  and  innocence. 
His  foreword  to  the  book  made  Simpson 
sound  like  Nelson  Mandela  at  Robben 
Island:  "While  his  body  was  chained 
from  the  waist  to  the  floor,  in  this  room, 
at  this  moment,  he  was,  in  his  own  way, 
a  free  man,"  Schiller  wrote.  Speaking  as 
one  who  had  "interviewed  kings  and 
queens,  murderers  and  rapists,"  Schiller 
told  Larry  King  that  "I  don't  see  guilt  in 
that  man."  And  he  called  Simpson  "very, 
very  courageous"  for  speaking  out- 
something  too  preposterous  for  even  the 
normally  deferential  King  to  swallow. 
"Also,  there  was  money  involved  too, 
right?"  King  interjected.  "I  mean,  he  got 
paid  for  this." 

Schiller  now  concedes  that  the  witness 
device  was  a  "facade"  and  /  Want  to 
Tell  You  "a  piece  of  propaganda." 
Whatever  else  it  was,  at  some  504,000 
copies  it  was  Little,  Brown's  biggest 
book  in  years.  All  told,  nearly  S1.4  mil- 
lion from  the  book  made  its  way  into 
the  defense's  desperately  depleted  cof- 
fers. "They  went  through  a  lot  of  dough, 
and  Larry  really  did  save  the  day,"  said 
F.  Lee  Bailey. 

The  assumption  in  Simpson's  camp 
was  that  Schiller  would  next  write  O.J.'s 
life  story,  culminating  in  his  version  of 
the  trial.  Lest  Simpson  string  him  along 


"He  could  say  something 
terrible  about  O.J.  and  then 
schmooze  with  O.J.'s  two 
sisters/7  said  Dominick  Dunne. 


only  to  sell  out  to  a  fancier  writer,  Schil- 
ler says,  he  procured  a  contract,  and 
a  one-sided  one  at  that:  Simpson  could 
write  no  book  without  Schiller,  but 
there  was  no  obligation  on  Schiller's 
part.  Deep  down.  Schiller  says,  he  knew 
a  book  from  Simpson's  viewpoint  was  a 
nonstarter.  particularly  as  blood  evidence 
convinced  white  America  that  he  was  a 
killer.  "He  was— what's  the  word?— dis- 
dained by  the  public."  Schiller  explained. 
The  book's  prospects  further  darkened 
once  it  became  clear  that,  whether  he 
won  or  lost  the  criminal  case,  Simpson 
faced  a  civil  suit  that  would  muzzle  him 
indefinitely. 

After  /  Want  to   Tell   You  came  out. 


Schiller  emerged  from  the  shadows  and 
went  to  court.  Wary  of  his  reputation,  re- 
pulsed by  what  one  reporter  called  the 
"blow  job"  he'd  written  for  Simpson, 
those  covering  the  case,  I  among  them, 
trod  cautiously.  But,  eventually,  Schiller- 
known  variously  as  "the  Candy  Man" 
(for  obvious  reasons)  and  "the  Fat  Man" 
(after  the  Sydney  Greenstreet  character 
in  Tlie  Maltese  Falcon)— won  most  of  us 
over,  particularly  as  we  surmised  that  his 
tie  to  Simpson  was  a  marriage  of  conve- 
nience. Manipulative,  amoral,  unsavory, 
offering  information  of  uncertain  prove- 
nance, reliability,  and  freshness,  per- 
haps. A  double  or  even  triple  agent  who 
needed  to  be  double-  or  triple-checked, 
maybe.  But  entertaining.  Authentic  in  his 
own  unpolished  way.  And  fascinating. 

"I  couldn't  stop  looking  at  him,"  said 
Dominick  Dunne,  who  will  include  a 
pseudo-Schiller— "Joel  Zircon"  will  be  his 
name— in  Another  City,  Not  My  Own,  his 
forthcoming  novel  set  in  Los  Angeles 
during  the  Simpson  case.  "I  always 
looked  forward  to  seeing  him  every 
break— for  the  laugh,  to  see  what  candy 
he  was  eating,  to  pick  up  a  piece  of 
gossip,  to  watch  him  moving  from  this 
person  to  that  person.  He  could  say 
something  terrible  about  O.J.  and  then 
schmooze  the  next  minute  with  O.J.'s 
two  sisters."  It  was  impossible  to  know 
whether  a  given  Schiller  morsel  was 
designed  to  help  Simpson,  harm  Simp- 
son, help  Schiller,  or  humor 
Schiller.  "But  even  when  he 
stood  too  close  to  you,  with 
the  smell  of  chocolate  and 
peanuts  wafting  into  your 
nose,  he  was  impossible  not 
to  like."  said  Dan  Abrams  of 
Court  TV. 

Another  reporter  recalled 
watching  an  M&M  slip  from 
Schiller's  hand  one  day,  and 
then  seeing  him  bend  over, 
pick  it  up,  brush  it  against  his  coat,  and 
place  it  in  his  mouth.  "He  couldn't  have 
been  that  hungry,"  she  said.  "He  still 
had  more  in  the  bag.  It  was  the  act  of  a 
person  who  consumes  everything  around 
him,  who  does  not  do  anything  halfway." 
Less  impressed  was  Joe  McGinniss, 
who,  shortly  after  dropping  plans  to 
write  his  own  book  about  the  case,  said, 
"If  there's  anyone  capable  of  selling  the 
entire  city  of  Los  Angeles  down  the  riv- 
er in  the  same  boat,  it's  Larry.  If  there's 
a  better  price  for  bringing  them  back  up 
the  river,  he'd  do  that  too." 

While  Schiller  hobnobbed  with  us,  he 
carried  on  a  brisk  side  business  with  the 
supermarket  tabloids,  at  least  according 


to  their  reporters  and  editors.  Phil  Bun- 
ton,  editor  in  chief  of  the  Star  and  for- 
merly editorial  director  of  the  Globe,  said 
that  Schiller  had  earned  "well  into  six  fig- 
ures" for  "a  lot  of  good  stuff  but  that 
"he  was  such  a  pain  in  the  ass  to  work 
with  he  drove  me  fucking  crazy."  Bunton 
said  Schiller  was  "like  a  Russian  spy," 
dropping  off  materials  at  appointed 
hours  in  remote  mailboxes,  then  "leaving 
us  complicated  directions  about  how  to 
get  them."  He  said  Schiller  used  a  code 
name— "Andy  Gump"— "which  was  sort 
of  dumb  .  .  .  eventually  the  whole  office 
knew  it  was  him."  Perusing  his  wall  of 
framed  headlines,  Bunton  instantly  ticked 
off  three  stories  from  the  spring  of  1995 
to  which,  he  said,  Schiller  contributed.  "I 
don't  think  he  ever  got  paid  less  than 
$10,000  for  anything,"  Bunton  said. 

Schiller  adamantly  denies  feeding  in- 
formation to  the  tabloids.  He  said  Bunton 
and  one  of  his  reporters,  angry  in  part  be- 
cause Schiller  would  not  photograph  ei- 
ther Simpson's  reunion  with  his  two 
young  children  or  his  first  visit  to  Nicole 
Simpson's  grave,  were  spreading  lies  about 
him.  "They  thought  they  were  going  to 
wind  up  getting  Justin  and  Sydney  and 
the  graveyard,  and  I  wouldn't  do  it,"  Schil- 
ler said.  "That's  pure  exploitation  of  the 
worst— griev-i-ous,  is  that  the  word?— sort." 

As  the  trial  wound  down,  Schiller 
leaned  increasingly  toward  a  book 
built  around  Kardashian  and  the  ac- 
cess he  could  give  Schiller  to  other  de- 
fense players— a  book  broader  and  more 
objective  than  the  narrowly  focused, 
self-serving  works  the  lawyers  them- 
selves would  write.  He  also  began  cast- 
ing about  for  co-authors  and  offered  the 
job  to  me.  Dreading  yet  another  year  on 
the  Simpson  story,  nervous  about  affiliat- 
ing myself  with  Schiller,  I  declined.  He 
subsequently  selected  James  Willwerth, 
who  was  covering  the  case  for  Time. 

When  the  jury  began  its  deliberations 
on  Friday,  September  29,  no  reporter  in 
the  press  pool  predicted  a  verdict  in  less 
than  a  week.  Only  Schiller  was  ready. 
About  two  weeks  earlier  the  Star  had 
asked  him  to  take  pictures  if  Simpson 
was  freed.  Simpson's  lawyers  went  along 
with  the  deal,  for  $640,000,  with  Schiller 
getting  his  customary  20  percent.  When 
the  supposedly  fractious  jurors  took 
but  five  minutes  to  pick  a  foreperson, 
Schiller  sensed  a  verdict  by  Monday 
morning.  On  Saturday,  he  dropped 
$15,000  at  a  Los  Angeles  camera  store, 
buying  three  new  Nikons,  extra  lenses  for 
his  Leicas,  film,  and  strobes.  Just  in  case 
he  could  not  get  out  of  Simpson's  home 
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Jose  eyes.  Defy  gravity. 
Pat  yourself  on  back. 


cJc/ie  Tiauer  Sed'eued  in  two  things.  Working  hard.  And  not  working  at  all. 
s  had  the  rare  gift  of  being  able  to  balance  his  personal 'and  professional  life.  When 

the  fish  were  biting,  Eddie  closed  the  store.  When  they 
;    ;,  he  sold'iClothes.  Would  you  like  to  buy 


some?  Call  800-78! 


a  nearby  store  or  catalog. 


NEED  A  LIFT? 
Schiller  in  an  elevator 
at  the  courthouse 
during  the  Simpson 
trial.  He  has  transcri 
of  O.J.'s  yellow  legal 


closet  at  ho 


once  he  got  inside,  he  bought  a  $5,000 
color-developing  lab  and  set  it  up  in 
Simpson's  garage. 

His  instincts  were  sound,  though  the 
verdict  was  not  actually  announced  until 
Tuesday,  giving  Schiller  additional  time 
to  perfect  his  plan:  to  place  his  equip- 
ment on  the  van  that  would  fetch  Simp- 
son from  the  jail;  to  board  that  van  at  a 
pre-designated  spot:  to  ride  home  with 
Simpson,  snapping  pictures  all  along  the 
way.  Foiled  when  he  could  not  penetrate 
police  barricades  near  the  courthouse. 
he  headed  lor  Brentwood  on  his  own, 
camera-less,  lie  called  a  friend  from  his 
car  phone  and  directed  her  to 'buy  a 
Canon  SureShot  with  a  zoom  lens.  film, 
and  batteries,  then  meet  him  at  the  off- 
ramp  of  1-405  North  at  Sunset.  "She 
hands  me  the  camera  through  the  win- 
dow and  I  blow  her  a  kiss  and  zip  down 
the  street  and  there  isn't  a  fucking  street 
blocked  and  I  get  inside  the  house."  he 
recalled,  beaming  with  pride.  Four  min- 
utes later.  Simpson  arrived.  Schiller  and 
his  fiancee  shot  40  to  50  rolls  of  film 
that  day,  pictures  that  appeared  in  Paris 
Mulch  and  Stem  as  well  as  the  Star. 
Some  of  Simpson's  "best  friends,"  eager 
to  avoid  being  associated  with  O.J.,  look 
care  not  to  appear  in  any  oi  them. 

Simpson,  who  seemed  ebullient,  al- 
most carefree,  when  we  spoke,  had  only 
praise  for  Schiller.  "Larry  is  a  whirl- 
wind," said  Simpson.  "If  you  go  to  the 


beach  to  relax,  Larry  is  not  the  kind  of 
person  you  want  sitting  next  to  you.  But 
in  a  professional  capacity,  he  is  the  kind 
of  guy  I  want  on  my  team.  Having 
played  ball,  I've  always  had  the  philoso- 
phy that  what's  important  is  results,  and 
one  thing  I  found  with  Larry  is  that  he  is 


Says  0.  J.  Simpson, 
'1  consider  Schiller  a  friend  like  I 
consider  Joe  Ferguson  a  friend,  or 
Jack  Kemp,  for  that  matter/7 


a  man  that  gets  results."  I  asked  whether 
he  considered  Schiller  a  friend.  "I  con- 
sider him  a  friend  like  I  consider  [former 
N.F.L.  quarterback]  Joe  Ferguson  a 
friend,  or  Jack  Kemp,  for  that  matter:  we 
were  teammates,  we  had  a  joint  purpose. 
And  what  time  is  it  in  L.A.?— as  of  five 
to  eleven  on  September  7,  I  wouldn't  hes- 
itate to  work  together  with  him  again." 

Following  the  verdict.  Schiller  made 
one  last  attempt  to  sell  Simpson's 
book,  which  he  proposed  to  call  Now 
I  Can  Tell  Yon.  But  no  one.  at  least  in 
publishing,  wanted  to  listen.  So  he  con- 
tinued to  work  on  the  Kardashian  book. 


In  November  1995,  Schiller  and  Kar- 
dashian met  with  Jason  Epstein  and 
Harry  Evans  at  Random  House.  Schiller 
encountered  leeriness  bordering  on  hos- 
tility; his  tie  to  Kardashian  and  /  Want  to 
Tell  You  were  two  strikes  against  him.  A 
look  at  selected  interview  transcripts  won 
over  Epstein  and  Evans, 
however,  and  a  deal  was 
struck,  for  $1.25  million. 
Schiller  believed  the  book 
would  come  out  the  fol- 
lowing July. 

Within  hours,  however, 
Harry  Evans  called  the 
whole  thing  off— partly  over 
concerns  about  Jeffrey  Too- 
bin,  a  New  Yorker  writer, 
whose  book  on  the  Simp- 
son case  he  was  to  publish  the  following 
September.  Toobin's  agent,  ICM's  Es- 
ther Newberg,  according  to  Random 
House  insiders,  threatened  to  sue  or 
take  Toobin  elsewhere  or  never  bring 
any  more  authors  to  the  imprint  when 
she  learned  that  the  publisher  would 
bring  out  Schiller's  "disgusting"  book 
first.  (I  asked  Newberg  to  describe  the 
relationship  between  the  two  books. 
"They're  both  made  out  of  paper,"  she 
snapped.)  Toobin,  moreover,  had  a  po- 
tentially more  powerful  ally:  his  boss 
at  The  New  Yorker,  editor  Tina  Brown, 
who  also  happens  to  be  Evans's  wife. 
But  Newberg's  fulminations  and  Too- 
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bin's  connections  may  have  mattered 
less  than  a  memorandum  from  a  per- 
snickety Random  House  lawyer,  suggest- 
ing that  Kardashian  may  have  violated 
Simpson's  attorney-client  privilege  and 
that  Random  House  should  not  pro- 
ceed unless  Simpson  signed  a  waiver. 

To  Schiller,  however,  a  deal  was  a  deal 
and  he  weighed  a  lawsuit.  That  concern, 
in  turn,  led  Random  House  C.E.O.  Al- 
berto Vitale  to  decree  that  his  employees 
have  no  further  dealings  with  Schiller. 

After  being  turned  down  as  well  by 
editor  Nan  Talese  at  Bantam  Doubleday 
Dell,  Schiller  promptly  resolved  to  do 


ICM's  Esther  Newberg  threatened 
to  sue  when  she  learned 
Random  House  would  bring  out 
Schiller's  "disgusting"  book  first. 


the  book  himself  and  worry  about  a  pub- 
lisher later.  He  hired  a  staff  and  set  up 
shop  in  his  threadbare  office  in  Encino, 
investing  $160,000  of  his  own  money  in 
the  project.  For  the  next  seven  months, 
he  and  his  team  toiled,  often  working 
late  into  the  night;  to  ease  the  burden  he 
strong-armed  the  nearest  restaurant  to 
add  Caesar  salad  to  its  menu.  Schiller  in- 
terviewed, Willwerth  wrote,  and  Schiller 
edited.  Schiller  himself  wrote  some  of  the 
book's  second  half,  though  apparently 
not  as  much  as  he  claims.  Although  his 
prose  was  sometimes  inelegant,  he  was  at 
long  last  finding  his  hands. 

The  atmosphere  in  Schiller's  workshop 
was  charged;  like  insecure  people  every- 
where, he  can  be  as  abusive  to  underlings 
as  he  is  respectful  to  peers.  He  was  terri- 
fied of  leaks,  either  by  tabloid  spies  or  by 
agents  of  his  second  wife.  Everyone  who 
walked  into  the  place,  including  one  of 
his  sons,  had  to  sign  a  confidentiality 
agreement;  Schiller  deliberately  inserted 
newsworthy  disinformation  into  drafts  so 
leaks  could  be  traced.  So  crushed  was 
Schiller  when  word  of  O.J.'s  disastrous 
lie-detector  test  dribbled  out  to  a  local 
television  reporter  that  he  considered  "se- 
questering" everyone  in  Palm  Springs— a 
kind  of  literary  Los  AJamos. 

In  March  1996.  after  dropping  the 
threat  of  a  lawsuit,  Schiller  sent  large 
portions  of  the  book  to  Epstein.  Ep- 
stein found  them  c-udely  written  but  sur- 
prisingly powerful,  and  by  May  1,  Evans 


had  signed  up  Schiller  once  more.  Were 
Schiller  to  meet  his  deadlines,  the  book 
could  appear  in  October,  around  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  verdict.  Confi- 
dent Schiller  could  never  meet  them,  Ep- 
stein told  Evans  that  November  was  far 
more  realistic,  and  Evans  told  that  to 
Toobin  and  his  people.  Schiller  flabber- 
gasted everyone  by  completing  his  work 
on  time,  and  by  insisting  that  the  book 
appear  in  early  October.  He  told  them 
that  top  news  organizations— Time,  U.S. 
News  and  World  Report,  20/20,  60  Min- 
utes—were considering  it  for  their  first- 
anniversary  coverage.  Moreover.  Simp- 
son's civil  trial  would 
"obliviate"  his  book,  to  use 
a  characteristic  Schillerism. 
All  of  those  things  that  typ- 
ically bog  books  down— ne- 
gotiating serialization  and 
publicity,  typesetting,  hav- 
ing the  book  vetted  by  a 
lawyer— he  said  he  would 
handle  himself,  and  did. 

On  Labor  Day  he  came 
back  to  New  York  and 
checked  into  the  cheapest  (i.e.,  darkest 
and  dreariest)  large  room  he  could  get 
at  the  Plaza  hotel,  in  whose  elevators 
he  once  shot  singer  Lainie  Kazan  nude 
for  Playboy.  There,  for  the  next  10 
days,  fueled  by  Famous  Amos  cookies 
and  Diet  Coke,  he  line-edited  his  book 
and  pondered  his  endgame  with  Harry 
Evans.  When  Larry  first  met  Harry,  on 
September  4.  Schiller  pled  his  case. 
Later  that  afternoon,  Evans  took  out 
his  pocket  calendar,  looked  at  October, 
and  wrote  "7th"  on  a  scrap  of  paper. 
"I'll  try,  Larry,"  he  said. 

But  as  in  November,  Evans  began 
backtracking.  There  was  his  assurance  to 
Toobin,  whose  book  was  due  in  a  few 
days.  There  was  Random  House's  pro- 
duction staff,  which  insisted  it  could  not 
get  the  book  out  so  soon.  There  was 
Johnnie  Cochran— published  by  Ballan- 
tine,  another  Random  House,  Inc.,  im- 
print—who wanted  the  anniversary  to 
himself  and  did  not  relish  having  his 
literary  debut  marred  by  embarrassing 
revelations  about  him  in  Schiller's  book. 
Whoever's  bidding  he  was  doing, 
Evans  cast  about  for  some  excuse  to  stall 
Schiller,  threatening  to  hold  him  in 
breach  of  contract  if  he  went  to  Time  or 
on  60  Minutes  before  Random  House 
wanted  him  to.  (Dealing  with  the  K.G.B. 
was  easier  than  dealing  with  Random 
House,  Schiller  concluded;  at  least  with 
the  Soviets  there  was  no  hidden  agenda.) 
After  a  week  of  bitter  negotiations,  a 
compromise  was  reached:  books  would 


be  in  stores  on  October  18.  Shortly  after- 
ward, Evans  put  his  arm  around  Schiller, 
and  Schiller  reciprocated,  not  only  draw- 
ing the  diminutive  Evans  closer  to  him 
but  almost  swallowing  him  up.  "It's  been 
a  tough  week,"  Schiller  said.  "We're  in 
good  shape  now,"  Evans  replied,  looking 
more  relieved  than  happy. 

For  Schiller  it  was  a  mixed  blessing: 
true,  he  was  coming  out  weeks,  or  even 
months,  earlier  than  Random  House 
had  wanted  him  to.  But  his  was  still  the 
third  of  three  Simpson  books  the  com- 
pany brought  out  around  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  verdict— and  the  Toobin 
book  was  a  big  hit.  Moreover,  unable  to 
publish  an  excerpt  when  it  wanted  and 
not  sure  it  was  excerptible.  Time  maga- 
zine passed,  and  when  Schiller  could 
not  keep  Kardashian  from  going  with 
the  softer,  fuzzier  Barbara  Walters  first, 
60  Minutes  passed  as  well. 

Schiller  was  temporarily  mellow  and 
contented  at  the  engagement  party 
he  held  for  himself  and  his  fiancee 
at  their  home  on  September  15  (though 
I  half  expected  to  find  a  pile  of  confi- 
dentiality agreements  by  the  door). 
Kardashian  showed  up,  Simpson  did 
not,  though  he'd  said  he  might;  in- 
stead, there  were  producers,  lawyers, 
and  agents  from  Schiller's  past  life, 
bearing  a  whole  new  crop  of  Schiller 
stories,  like  the  time  he  airlifted  bagels 
and  lox  to  a  shoot  in  the  Yukon.  But 
the  next  morning,  as  we  dined  at  Art's 
Deli  ("Where  every  sandwich  is  a  work 
of  Art")  in  Studio  City,  his  mind  was 
churning  again.  One  issue  now  was 
what  to  call  the  book.  Over  the  past 
several  weeks  Something 's  Wrong  Here, 
No  More  Blood,  and  TEC.  (This  Fuck- 
ing Case,  the  term  Johnnie  Cochran 
and  his  colleagues  favored  for  The  Peo- 
ple v.  Simpson)  had  all  been  rejected. 
Schiller  proposed  On  Trial,  an  idea  he 
had  gotten  perusing  one  of  the  Frank- 
lin Library's  Great  Books  series  for 
inspiration.  But  in  the  end  Dreiser  won. 
Meantime,  Schiller  plotted  how  to 
pry  250,000  books  out  of  the  ware- 
house earlier  than  Random  House 
wanted.  Maybe,  if  he  was  lucky,  Simp- 
son's lawyers  would  sue  to  see  or  to 
stop  the  book,  and  word  of  that  would 
leak  out.  Or  some  disclosure  from  the 
book  would  stop  the  civil  trial  cold, 
further  whetting  the  public  appetite. 
For  Larry  Schiller,  the  challenge  was 
no  more  difficult  than,  well,  ordering  a 
Caesar  salad. 

"All  we  have  to  do,"  he  said,  with  a 
wicked  smile,  "is  start  a  firestorm."  □ 
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Dazzled  by  a  Saint-Tropez 
pageant,  film  legend 
Orson  Welles  painted  a 
series  of  sweeping, 
cinematic  watercolors  for 
his  daughter;  now  a 
facsimile  of  his  sketchbook 
is  being  published 
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Images  from 
Orson  Welles's  1956 
Saint-Tropez  sketchbook. 
Clockwise  from  top: 
a  young  man  costumed  as 
a  sailor;  a  cafe  table, 
where  Welles  liked  to  sit 
and  draw;  a  celebrant 
in  soldier's  regalia;  Welles 
with  his  daughter 
Rebecca,  circa  1945,  for 
whom  he  nade  the 
drawings. 
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n  1956,  15  years  after  Citizen  Kane  and  22  years  before 
Paul  Masson,  Orson  Welles  passed  the  spring  in  Saint- 
Tropez.  There  he  was  witness  to  the  annual  pageant 
called  the  "Bravade":  a  saturnalia  of  cannon  fire,  regi- 
mented marches,  and  magnificent  costumes  that  honors 
the  patron  saint  of  the  town.  "I've  seen  a  lot  of  'fetes,'  'fi- 
estas' and  festivals,  every  sort  and  variety  of  saints-day 
high-jinks  all  over  the  world,"  Welles  wrote.  "But  never 
anything  to  equal  the  'Bravades'  of  St.  Tropez."  The  great 
man  was  so  thoroughly  moved  that  he  broke  out  his  wa- 
tercolors. India  ink— even  a  ballpoint  pen— and  whipped  up  a 
sort  of  storyboard  memoir  of  the   Riviera  resort's  florid, 
smoke-infused  rite  of  spring.  The  loose-leaf  picture  book— 68 
pages  of  bright-hued  images  and  shards  of  text— was  presented 
as  a  Christmas  gift  to  his  12-year-old  daughter,  Rebecca  (the 
offspring  of  his  marriage  to  Rita  Hayworth),  and  remained  in 
her  possession  until  1990,  when  Rebecca,  then  45  years  old 
and  in  need  of  cash,  sold  it  at  auction  for  $30,000. 

Now.  40  Christmases  later.  Workman  Publishing  is  releasing 
a  facsimile  edition  of  what  Welles  admirers  will  surely  conclude 
is  a  significant  bit  of  Orsonia.  Titled  Les  Bravades:  A  Gift  for 
His  Daughter  by  Orson  Welles,  the  series  of  paintings  forms  a 
sweeping,  cinematic  pictorial— a  quickly  drawn  kaleidoscopic 
reverie  that  contains  more  ideas  in  its  few  pages  than  the  aver- 
age $100  million.  110-minute  feature  film  does  these  days.  □ 
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THE  GRIPES  OF  ROTH 


For  an  acclaimed  actress,  falling  in  love  with  novelist  Philip  Roth 

was  first  a  joy  and  then  a  torment;  after  she  made  the  bitter  choice  between 

him  and  her  daughter,  she  writes,  he  disintegrated 

psychologically,  making  her  the  target  of  a  vicious,  irrational  rage 

BY  CLAIRE  BLOOM 


ur  meeting  was  typical  of 
us  and  ridiculously  simple. 
I  was  walking  up  Madison 
Avenue  in  New  York  City 
to  have  tea  with  my  yoga 
teacher;  Philip  Roth  was 
walking  down  on  his  way  to  a  session 
with  his  psychoanalyst.  Philip  was  look- 
ing very  professorial  behind  his  glasses, 
and  bent  over  to  kiss  me  on  the  cheek. 
I  told  him  I  was  on  my  way  to  Hawaii 
to  make  the  Hemingway  film  Islands 
in  the  Stream,  with  George  C.  Scott, 

Excerpted  from  Leaving,  a  Doll's  House, 
by  Claire  Bloom,  to  be  published  this  month 
by  Little,  Brown  &  Company;  ©  1996  by 
the  author. 
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who  I  predicted  would  be  a 
monster,  like  most  of  the 
testosterone-driven  leading 
men  I  had  recently  had  the 
pleasure  of  coming  across. 
(He  turned  out  to  be  a  com- 
plete professional.)  Philip  si- 
lently pondered  this  for  a 
moment,  then  said,  quietly  but  firmly, 
"Not  all  men  are." 

We  had  first  met  in  East  Hampton, 
Long  Island,  in  1966.  My  husband,  Rod 
Steiger,  the  actor,  and  I  had  taken  a 
house  for  the  summer  months,  and  we 
had  a  good  time  there  with  our  daugh- 
ter, Anna,  bicycle  riding,  swimming, 
performing  a  host  of  healthy  summer 


activities.  Neighbors  invited 
us  over  for  a  drink;  one  of 
their  houseguests  was  Philip. 
Roth  was  already  a  highly 
acclaimed  young  writer— the 
author  of  Goodbye,  Colum- 
bus, a  fine  volume  of  short 
stories.  I  recognized  his 
tense,  intellectually  alert  face  immedi- 
ately from  photographs.  Tanned,  tall, 
and  lean,  he  was  unusually  handsome; 
he  also  seemed  to  be  well  aware  of  his 
startling  effect  on  women.  I  was  imme- 
diately attracted  to  him  and  he  would 
tell  me  years  later  that  he  had  also  felt 
the  same  toward  me.  We  were  both  at- 
tached—Philip to  a  beautiful  young  so- 
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cialite.  Anne  Mudge,  I  to  Rod— but  nei- 
ther of  us  forgot  that  meeting. 

A  few  days  after  our  Madison  Av- 
enue encounter.  I  went  to  Philip's  apart- 
ment for  coffee;  we  sat  checking  each 
other  out.  I  had  dressed  as  attractively 
as  possible,  and  was  determined  to  be  at 
my  most  charming  and  witty.  Philip  was 
very  seriously  considering  me  from  be- 
hind his  glasses,  sizing  me  up  in  a  man- 
ner particular  to  him,  taking  every  detail 
in.  with  intense  concentration  on  each 
intellectual,  psychological,  and  sexual  as- 
pect of  the  woman  in  front  of  him.  To 
have  such  a  mind  as  Philip  Roth's  fixed 
on  your  every  word  and  gesture  is  both 
daunting  and  extremely  flattering;  but  it 
was  difficult  to  read  his  intentions  from 
the  emotionally  neutral  and  sober  ex- 
pression that  followed  every  comment  I 
made.  Though  he  had  it  to  an  immense 
degree  when  the  mood  took  him.  his 
brand  of  seductiveness  wasn't  charm;  it 
was  intelligence,  the  sort  that  passes  as 
acute  sensitivity  by  dint  of  an  astonish- 
ing facility  for  understanding.  He  made 
no  effort  to  conceal  the  caustic  and 
judgmental  sides  of  his  character;  as  a 
result.  I  felt  that  I  would  never  be  able 
to  measure  up  to  the  high  standards  he 
demanded  both  of  himself  and  of  his 
friends— and  especially  of  the  women 
with  whom  he  became  involved.  But, 
confoundingly.  he  also  appeared  capable 
of  great  kindness  and  depth  of  feeling. 

I  gave  Philip  my  address  and  took 
his.  We  agreed  to  write.  I  had  to  leave 
for  Hawaii  the  following  day. 

We  exchanged  several  letters,  and 
when  I  arrived  back  in  New  York  on 
February  16,  1976,  there  were  flowers  at 
the  hotel  to  greet  my  arrival.  "Welcome, 
Philip."  Very  careful  and  correct. 

A  week  after,  we  admitted  we  were  in 
love  with  each  other.  Philip  spoke 
first,  and  his  voice  was  suffused  with 
pain  and  a  kind  of  suffering;  it  was  as 
though  it  hurt  him  to  declare  his  love 
for  me.  I  stayed  in  his  apartment  that 
night  and  for  the  nights  afterward.  By 
no\  [had  only  10  days  left  of  my  stay 
in  New     irk. 

To  my  surprise.  I  overheard  Philip 
talking  on  the  telephone;  from  his  end 
of  the  conversation  I  gathered  that  it 
was  with  a  close  male  friend;  they  ar- 
ranged to  leave  together  in  a  few  days' 
time  for  a  vacation  in  the  Caribbean. 

This  arrangement  was  a  great  surprise 
to  me  after  the  eager  tone  of  his  letters 
and  affection  he  had  shown  since  my  ar- 
rival. I  had  expected  to  spend  the  time  I 
had  left  in  New  York  with  him.  This  was 


my  first  glimpse  of  Philip's  rigidity:  he 
had  arranged  to  go,  and  he  was  going. 
I  suspected  at  the  time  that  this  trip 
might  have  been  worked  out  before  my 
arrival,  perhaps  as  a  safety  valve  to  avoid 
becoming  too  emotionally  involved;  I 
thought  it  was  even  possible  he  now  re- 
gretted it.  But  whether  he  did  or  not,  he 
was  going  through  with  his  original  plan. 
Soon  after,  I  arrived  back  in  London, 
where  Harold  Pinter  invited  me  to  appear 
on  Broadway,  under  his  direction,  in  a 
stage  adaptation  of  Henry  James's  great 
novella  Tlie  Turn  of  the  Screw;  the  title  of 
the  play  was  Tlie  Innocents.  The  chance 
to  return  soon  to  New  York  and  be  once 
again  with  Philip  seemed  to  be  nothing 
less  than  providential.  I  had  always  ad- 
mired  Pinter,  both   as  playwright  and 


He  knew  I  would  make  any 
compromise  to  support  our  relationship. 
If  I  was  willing  to  jettison  my  own 
(laughter . . .  what  could  I  ever  deny  him? 


director,  and  been  fascinated,  since  my 
teenage  years,  by  the  James  story  of  psy- 
chological terror  and  erotic  possession. 

But  there  was  even  more  to  delight 
me.  The  rehearsaf  period  was  to  be  held 
in  London,  and  Philip  suggested  that  he 
join  me  there,  and  then  we  could  return 
together  to  New  York. 

Although  it  was  a  joy  to  have  Philip 
so  unexpectedly  with  me  in  London, 
some  of  the  problems  we  would  subse- 
quently have  to  face  must  have  been  al- 
most immediately  apparent  to  us  both. 

My  daughter.  Anna,  was  now  a 
young  woman  of  16.  Emotionally  fragile 
as  a  result  of  my  second  marriage,  to 
the  theatrical  producer  Hillard  Elkins, 
she  was  deeply  distrustful  of  the  strange 
new  man  in  my  life  and  full  of  anxiety. 
Those  four  weeks  in  London  were  both 
tense  and  happy.  Philip  and  Anna 
viewed  each  other  with  civilized  cagi- 
ness  and  without  much  instant  rapport. 
Knowing  Philip  better  now,  I  can  look 
back  and  honestly  say  that  during  this 
early  attempt  at  family  life  he  tried  to 
treat  Anna  with  understanding. 

Philip  and  I  returned  to  New  York 
at  the  close  of  rehearsals  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  play;  Anna  and  my  mother 
were  to  follow.  I  rented  an  apartment 
on  New  York's  Upper  East  Side.  Anna 
and  my  mother  would  live  there;  I  os- 


tensibly would  live  with  them;  it  was, 
however,  understood  that  I  would  spend 
my  Sundays,  when  I  would  be  free  from 
performances,  with  Philip  in  Connec- 
ticut. Just  how  I  would  carry  out  this 
juggling  act  without  a  hitch,  I  wasn't 
entirely  sure;  somehow  I  hoped  I  could 
please  everyone. 

The  Innocents,  so  well  received  in 
Boston  and  Philadelphia,  opened  to 
lukewarm  reviews  in  New  York.  This 
near-perfect  production,  which  would 
undoubtedly  have  run  in  London  for  10 
months,  closed  on  Broadway  after  a  run 
of  only  10  days. 

I  had  allowed  myself  to  be  lulled  into 
a  false  sense  of  security,  and  security 
has  no  place  in  the  life  of  an  actress.  I 
had  expected  the  play  to  succeed,  and 
made  my  plans  ac- 
cordingly:   I'd    let 
my  house  in  London 
and   rented  an  ex- 
pensive  apartment 
in  New  York.  My 
mother  thought  it 
best  to  return  with 
Anna  to   London, 
where  my  daughter 
could  live  with  her 
for  the  moment;  she 
suggested  I  try  to  sort  my  life  out  with 
Philip  and  join  them  later. 

The  chasm  that  was  to  come  between 
my  family  obligations  and  my  desire  to 
be  with  the  man  I  loved  was  beginning  to 
show  itself. 

The  evening  preceding  their  departure 
was  wretched  beyond  words.  Anna,  furi- 
ous and  justifiably  hurt,  said  that  I  had 
once  again  chosen  a  man  over  her,  which 
made  me  feel  compromised  and  guilty;  I 
feared  Anna  was  right— perhaps  I  was  un- 
consciously sacrificing  her  in  favor  of 
Philip.  I  wanted  desperately  to  keep  what 
I  knew  could  be  the  first  complete  rela- 
tionship of  my  life;  I  understood  that  my 
true  chance  of  happiness  was  with  Philip, 
and  that  I  couldn't  give  him  up. 

To  my  great  relief,  a  few  months  after 
we  had  begun  our  life  together,  Philip 
suggested  that  we  try  spending  six 
months  of  the  year  in  London,  and  the 
other  six  in  the  United  States.  I  knew 
what  a  difficult  decision  this  must  have 
been  for  a  man  of  Philip's  temperament, 
that  for  a  writer  to  change  the  place 
where  he  creates  his  work  takes  enor- 
mous courage.  Philip  was  chained  to  his 
writing  habits;  he  had  never  neglected  to 
sit  down  at  his  typewriter,  even  in  the  first 
days  of  our  relationship.  I  was  deeply  ap- 
preciative of  this  gesture.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  provision:  he  made  it  clear  that 
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he  had  no  intention  of  living  together 
in  the  same  house  as  my  daughter. 

This  mixture  of  kindness  and  cruelty, 
this  coupling  of  generosity  and  selfish- 
ness, made  me  frantic  with  confusion.  I 
told  Philip  that  what  he  demanded  of 
me  was  an  impossibility;  there  was  plen- 
ty of  room  in  my  London  house  for  the 
three  of  us  to  live  quite  comfortably  to- 
gether. Eventually  Philip  agreed  to  see 
if  some  form  of  family  life  would  be 
possible  for  him. 

We  moved  to  London  and  at  first  all 
was  peaceful.  Philip  found  a  studio  to 
work  in;  Anna  had  her  own  space  up- 
stairs, and  we  occupied  the  lower  half  of 
the  house.  I  have  no  doubt  whatsoever 
that  this  new  existence  must  have  been 


strange  for  Philip,  who  was  used  to  living 
alone;  now  he  was  forced  to  share  his  life 
with  a  mother  and  daughter  whom  he 
viewed  as  too  needily  interdependent. 

One  evening,  while  we  were  living 
in  London,  I  returned  home  after  the 
theater  to  find  Philip  in  a  paroxysm  of 
silent  anger. 

Anna  and  a  college  friend  were  in 
Anna's  room  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
house,  laughing  and  talking.  He  protest- 
ed that  their  noisiness  interfered  with 
his  concentration.  I  asked  him  why  he 
hadn't  gone  upstairs  to  complain;  he 
replied  that  it  was  my  job.  I  obediently 
walked  into  Anna's  room  and  asked 
them  to  be  quiet;  the  girls  apologized 
and  complied.  When  I  came  down- 
stairs, Philip  refused  to  talk  to  me. 

In  the  morning,  after  a  strained 
breakfast,  just  as  he  was  about 
to  leave  for  his  studio,  he  thrust 
a  letter  into  my  hand. 

This  missive,  one  of  many  I  was 
to  receive  during  the  course  of 
our  years  together,  contained  the 
following  conditions:  he  wanted  to 
continue  his  relationship  with  me, 
but  under  no  circumstances  would 
he  again  live  in  the  same  house 
with  both  me  and   my  daughter; 
unless  Anna  agreed  to  move  else- 
where,  he   would   return   to   New 
York;  we  would  spend  the  agreed  six 
months  of  the  year  in  Connecti- 


His  lower  jaw  thrust 
forward,  his  mouth 
contorted,  his  dark  eyes 
narrowed.  This  expression 
of  out-and-out  hatred 
went  far  beyond  anything 
I  could  possibly  have 
done  to  provoke  it. 


cut,  but  in  London 
I  would  be  alone. 

He  closed  by  re- 
peating his  inten- 
tion not  to  end  our 
relationship. 

Although  Philip's 
dislike  of  my  daugh- 
ter was  transparent, 
as  was  his  fierce 
competitiveness  for 
my  affections,  I  hadn't  recognized  how 
deep  his  prejudice  ran  where  she  was 
concerned.  1  was  caught  in  the  middle, 


PHILIP'S  COMPLAINT 

Roth  and  Bloom 

at  their  house  in 

Connecticut, 

mid-1980s. 

As  their  marriage 

disintegrated, 
Roth  "demonized" 
Bloom,  she  says. 


with  emotions  and  responsibilities  tugging 
away  on  both  sides;  it  was  a  no-win  situa- 
tion. Placing  Philip's  needs  over  Anna's 
meant  hanging  on  to  an  important  rela- 
tionship at  the  price  of  my  daughter's 
trust  in  her  mother's  protection;  putting 
Anna's  first  meant  keeping  faith  but  sur- 
rendering a  bond  I  felt  with  all  my  heart 
I  couldn't  live  without. 

It  was  a  choice  between  the  security 
of  a  companion  and  the  welfare  of  a 
daughter.  Anna  was  asked  to  move  out. 
She  was  18. 

The  circumstances  were  terrible:  Anna 
witnessed  someone  she  viewed  as  an 
outsider  calling  the  shots  in  her  own 
home  and  her  mother  unable  to  set  any 
boundaries;  understandably,  she  felt  an- 
gry and  betrayed.  In  addition,  Henry 
Wood  House,  the  student  hostel  to 
which  she  would  move,  was  located 
across  the  Thames  in  one  of  the  least 
salubrious  neighborhoods  of  London. 

But  Philip  had  his  way,  and  it  has 
taken  me  a  long  time  to  accept  the 
repercussions  of  his  calculated  move 
barely  two  years  into  our  relationship. 
It  wasn't  about  hatred  for  my  daughter, 
though  animosity  may  have  been  the 
catalyst— it  was  about  control.   Philip 
made  character  assessments  the  way 
surgeons  make   incisions.   He  knew  I 
would  make  any  compromise  to  sup- 
port our  relationship.  If  I  was  will- 
ing to  jettison  my  own  daughter 
in  this  manner,  what  could  I  ever 
deny  him?  I  know  I  was  dimin- 
ishing  my   own   character   with 
each  successive  act  of  capitula- 
tion.  These   confrontations   left 
me  debilitated  and  unsure,  and 
were  to  shape  many  of  my  fu- 
ture decisions. 

He  also  understood  that  part 
of  me  that  was  afraid  of  him. 
I  had  once  seen  a  facet  of  his 
character  that  shocked  me 
deeply.  Angry  over  something  I 
frankly  no  longer  remember,  he 
turned  toward  me  with  the  face  of  an 
uncontrollable  and  malevolent  child  in  a 
temper  tantrum;  his  lower  jaw  thrust 
forward,  his  mouth  contorted,  his  dark 
eyes  narrowed.  This  expression  of  out- 
and-out  hatred  went  far  beyond  any- 
thing I  could  possibly  have  done  to  pro- 
voke it.  I  remember  thinking,  with  total 
clarity,  Who  is  that? 

That  feral,  unflinching,  hostile,  ac- 
cusative, but  strangely  childlike  face 
would  appear  increasingly  in  our  years 
together,  sometimes  without  warning, 
frequently  without  provocation,  always 
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out  of  proportion  to  the  events  that 
had  given  rise  to  it. 

The  power  Philip  held  over  me 
wouldn't  have  existed  without  his  ability 
also  to  be  a  tender,  thoughtful,  and  un- 
derstanding man.  Just  as  I  feared  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  "other"  Philip  Roth  to 
such  a  degree  that,  in  order  to  avoid 
him,  there  was  almost  nothing  I  wouldn't 
have  done  to  make  him  disappear,  I  also 
feared  to  lose  the  Philip  who  was  my 
dearly  loved  companion. 

hen  Philip  and  I  were  alone  in  Con- 
necticut, our  time  together  was  of- 
ten sweet  and  gentle.  There  were 
good  and  there  were  bad  times,  as  in 
every  relationship.  When  he  left  the  house 
in  the  morning  for  his  studio,  I  would  oc- 
casionally feel  lonely  and  isolated  in  the 
depths  of  the  country,  but  1  found  ways 
to  make  life  more  interesting.  There  were 
projects  to  work  on,  walks  to  be  taken, 
meals  to  be  discussed  and  prepared,  and 
yoga  lessons  to  be  learned  and  practiced. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  Philip  would 
leave  his  studio,  take  a  long  walk,  and 
come  into  the  house  to  light  a  log  fire. 

Reading  books,  exchanging  books, 
discussing  books:  this  was  an  essential 
method  of  communication  between  us  in 
all  the  years  we  were  together.  My  read- 
ing was  mainly  for  my  own  pleasure,  for 
historical  research,  or  as  a  distraction 
from  everyday  life.  But  for  Philip  it  was 
his  most  vital  and  consequential  activity. 

The  widely  held  view  was  that  Philip's 
gifts  shone  most  brightly  in  the  realm  of 
the  savagely  amusing,  but  his  work  also 
contained  a  tenderness  that  wasn't  often 
remarked  upon.  The  first  book  he  dedi- 
cated to  me.  The  Professor  of  Desire,  in 
which  he  described  life  in  the  country 
with  a  former  companion,  was  far  more 
lyrical  than  many  of  his  later  works.  Tfie 
Ghost  Writer,  the  first  of  three  novels 
tracing  the  life  of  Philip's  alter  ego, 
Nathan  Zuckerman,  was  also  set  in  a  fic- 
tionalized version  of  the  Connecticut 
house,  and  was  a  beautiful  chronicle  of 
the  reclusive  life  of  an  author. 

When  I  came  to  prepare,  a  few  years 
later,  dramatic  readings  of  Charlotte 
Bronte,  Henry  James,  and  Virginia 
Wool!",  our  immersion  in  works  by  those 
authors  came  to  life  in  a  remarkable  way. 
With  Philips  advice,  I  prepared  each  per- 
formance with  great  care,  and  he  proved 
to  be  a  brilliant  interpreter  of  character 
for  theatrical  presentation.  To  this  day,  I 
approach  reading  in  the  same  scrupulous 
manner  to  which  he  spurred  me. 

In  1987,  Philip  began  to  suffer  from 
insomnia,  lack  of  appetite,  difficulty  in 
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concentrating  on  his  work— even  to  a 
layman,  textbook  symptoms  of  anxiety 
and  depression.  He  became  more  and 
more  exhausted  and,  in  the  end,  com- 
pletely collapsed. 

He  went  to  his  psychoanalyst,  who 
prescribed  two  drugs,  Halcion  and  Xan- 
ax. Initially,  Philip  felt  some  relief,  and 
was  able  to  sleep  without  the  dreams  that 
had  recently  haunted  him  for  long  hours. 
At  this  point  he  began  a  harrowing,  re- 
gressive slide  back  into  his  early  child- 
hood. Philip's  mother  had  died  in  August 
1981,  and  now,  suddenly,  he  became  her 
little  boy  again.  He  clung  to  me  in  a  way 
he  never  had  before,  his  entire  body 
trembling  with  the  desperate  need  for 
maternal  comfort  and  reassurance.  It  was 
a  beautiful  summer,  and  the  house  was 
filled  with  brilliant  sunlight.  "Why  don't 
we  walk  in  the  fields?"  I  asked.  "Why 
don't  we  go  for  a  swim?"  He  had  be- 
come terrified  of  the  water,  and  made 
slapping  movements  with  the  back  of  his 
hands  like  a  child's  first  awkward  paddle. 
"No,  don't  make  me  stay  in  the  pool," 
he  cried.  There  was  nothing  I  could  do 
to  help.  Philip  disintegrated  before  my 
eyes  into  a  disoriented,  terrified  infant. 

To  my  knowledge  Philip  had  never 
experienced  a  depression  of  such  intensi- 
ty. Had  the  doctors  diagnosed  his  condi- 


Then  I  reached  the  depictions 

[in  Roth's  novel  Deception]  of  all  the 

girls  who  come  over  to  have 

sex  with  him— in  the  most  convoluted 

positions,  preferably  on  the  floor. 


My  strength— no,  my  endurance- 
was  fading  fast.  Philip  suggested  ask- 
ing his  old  friend  Bernard  Avishai,  a 
fellow  writer,  to  come  from  Boston 
and  stay  with  us  for  the  next  few 
weeks,  and  I  agreed. 

I  am  convinced  that  Bernie  saved 
Philip's  life. 

Less  than  a  year  before  this  episode, 
Bernie  had  suffered  a  similar  break- 
down. He  also  had  been  prescribed 
Halcion,  and  become  suicidally  de- 
pressed. Philip,  who  had  feared  he  was 
losing  his  mind,  was  relieved  to  hear 
that  his  terrible  situation  could  possibly 
have  been  drug-induced.  For,  in  that 
case,  he  could  see  some  end  to  the 
labyrinth  in  which  he  had  become  lost. 
Bernie  put  him  in  touch  with  his  own 
doctor  in  Boston,  who  agreed  with  the 
hypothesis.  With  the  encouragement  of 
our  longtime  friend  and  doctor,  C.  H. 
Huvelle,  Philip  agreed  with  Bernie  that 
the  only  way  out  of  the  inferno  he  was 
experiencing  was  to  go  "cold  turkey" 
that  very  night.  Bernie  offered  to  stay 
with  Philip  during  the  next  72  hours, 
which  he  warned  would  be  agonizing 
for  Philip  to  endure— and,  he  stressed, 
for  me  to  witness. 

My  first  reaction  was  distrust:  I  didn't 
know  Bernie  well  at  the  time,  and  was 
extremely  protective  of 
Philip.  But  the  situa- 
tion was  desperate.  I 
moved  out  of  the  bed- 
room and  let  Bernie 
take  over  his  care. 

Philip  spent  the  next 
three  nights  alone  with 
Bernie;  in  the  morning 
they  both  emerged  from 
their    sleepless    ordeal 


tion  during  this  first  episode  and  treated 
him  with  the  appropriate  medication,  I 
believe  he  might  have  been  able  to  con- 
trol this  devastating  illness. 

We  had  little  help  and  no  advice; 
alone  in  Connecticut,  we  spent  the  bet- 
ter part  of  three  months  hoping  against 
hope  that  his  despondency  would  some- 
how come  to  an  end  by  itself.  From  my 
point  of  view,  Philip's  mental  coming 
apart  is  almost  impossible  to  describe; 
but  from  his,  there  is  a  grueling  and 
sobering  account  in  his  1993  novel,  Op- 
eration Shylock,  which  is  neither  inaccu- 
rate nor  overblown.  It  was  just  as  he 
recorded  it.  with  the  added  factor,  un- 
mentioned  in  the  book,  that  I  was  dan- 
gerously close  to  going  down  with  him. 


drained  and  shaken.  I 
don't  know  what  Philip 
experienced  during  those 
nights;  he  never  spoke  of  it.  By  the  time 
Bernie  left  us  a  week  later,  Philip,  al- 
though still  weak  and  frightened  of  a  re-  • 
lapse,  was  already  on  the  path  to  recov-  • 
ery.  We  spent  some  time  on  Martha's  ■ 
Vineyard  with  William  Styron  and  his 
wife,  Rose.  For  Philip  to  be  with  such  an 
old  friend  helped  him  restore  his  spirits. 

Sometime  thereafter,  he  began  spo- 
radically to  write  again.  He  started  on  a 
new  book;  it  was  to  be  called  Deception. 
Although  his  custom  had  always  been, 
when  he  was  enthusiastic  about  his  % 
work,  to  discuss  it  openly,  this  time  the 
book  was  barely  mentioned.  I  had  no 
idea  what  he  was  writing  about,  nor  any 
suspicion  that  he  might  have  a  reason 
to  be  less  than  (Continued  on  page  145) 
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Nourish  Your  Hair-Naturally 

Cold  winter  air  and  overheated  rooms  can  leave  hair  dry 
and  in  need  of  special  attention.  Replenish  your  hair's 
moisture  supply  naturally  with  two  innovative  new 
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permed  or  color-treated  hair. 
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blends  aloe  and  honey  with  an  infusion  of  sweet  almond  oil  to  nourish  and 
hydrate  while  gently  cleansing,  leaving  hair  with  renewed  resilience,  softness 
and  fullness.  Marithyme  Moisture-Rich  Conditioner  is  enriched  with  moisturizing 
humectants,  concentrated  conditioners,  and  marine  botanicals  to  replenish  and 
condition  for  silky-smooth  hair  without  weight  or  build-up.  The  ideal  "dew-ette" 
for  thirsty  hair.  Available  exclusively  in  fine  salons.  For  a  Bain  de  Terre  salon 
nearest  you,  call  1-800-242-9283,  ext.  7930,  fax  203-256-0883  or  write: 
Bain  de  Terre,  100  Tokeneke  Rd.,  Darien  CT  06820-1005. 


Is  Your  Skin  So  Dry  It  Itches? 


You  need  Anti-Itch  Lotion  from  Blistex.  The  maximum-strength  formula  (steroid- 
free)  stops  itching  fast.  Then  moisturizers  go  one  step  further  treating  dryness 
to  help  prevent  the  itch  from  returning.  Blistex  Anti-Itch  Lotion  is  unscented  and 
its  vanishing  formula  absorbs  completely.  (Found  in  the  Anti-Itch  section.) 
Use  as  directed. 
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The  Fine  Points  Of  Fitness 

Sit-ups  Without  Side  Effects! 

Work  your  abdominals  with  absolutely  no  str- 
to  your  back  and  neck  with  the  Trim  Roll.  Simi 
place  your  head  on  the  headset,  grip  the  overhi 
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Your  stomach  will  be  flatter  than  ever 
with  just  a  few  painless  minutes 
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With  Curves 

cups;  X-Large  by  2  to  2V2  cups.  (Order  Large  if 
you're  unsure.)  Also  comes  tinted  for  darker 
skin  tones.  30-day  guarantee,  so  order  and  give  them 
a  try.  Special  Oiler:  $129.95  if  purchased  before 
12/1/96,  plus  $10  FedEx  S/H.  Call  BodyLines  at 
1-800-5-CURVES  (800-528-7837).  Code  VF961 1. 


Think  of  it  as  breast  implants  without 
the  risks  and  expense  of  surgery. 
Curves'"  are  silicone  pads  that  look, 
feel,  weigh  and  even  bounce  like 
real  breasts.  So  natural  they're  unde- 
tectable. So  comfortable  you  may  forget  Without  Curves 
you're  wearing  them!  Worn  outside  the  body,  they're 
waterproof  and  fit  easily  inside  any  bra  or  swim  suit. 
No  adhesives  necessary.  Best  of  all,  they're  incredibly 
comfortable  to  wear  because  they  warm  to  your  body 
temperature  and  mold  to  your  breast  shape.  Top  super- 
models and  actresses  on  more  than  100  TV  shows,  soap 
operas  and  Hollywood  films  wear  Curves,  along  with 
more  than  200,000  women  worldwide.  As  the  lead 
actress  of  an  ABC-TV  series  says,  "Curves  have  really 
improved  my  shape  and  self-confidence.  I  look  and  feel 
great  in  everything  now."  Soft,  but  very  durable,  Curves 
can  last  years  with  easy  care.  2  Sizes:  Large  increases 
you  by  1^/2 
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system  to  clean  bad  breath  internally  for  hours. 
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digestion  naturally  for  when  you  eat  too  fast,  eat 
too  much,  or  eat  something  that  disagrees  with 
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26115  Mureau  Rd.,  Calabasas,  CA  91302. 
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$3  s/h.  CA  residents  add  $1.65  tax.  30-day 
money  back  guarantee. 
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(Continued  from  page  136)  informative 
about  the  contents  of  the  new  book. 

I  rarely  visited  his  studio,  which  was 
only  blocks  from  our  apartment  in  New 
York  City.  I  always  respected  it  as  his 
private  territory.  On  one  occasion  I  re- 
ceived unexpected  good  news  in  the  mail 
and  ran  excitedly,  letter  in  hand,  to  visit 
him.  His  reaction  was  cold,  alarmed, 
and  unwelcoming.  I  told  him  I  would 
never  interrupt  him  there  again,  and  left. 

When  he  completed  Deception,  he 
didn't  invite  me  to  read  the  material,  as 
he  had  previously  done  with  other 
books  at  this  stage.  The  manuscript  sat 
on  his  desk  for  three  weeks;  then,  early 
one  morning,  he  brought  it  to  me  before 
he  left  for  the  studio. 

I  eagerly  opened  the  folder.  Almost 
immediately  I  came  upon  a  passage 
about  the  self-hating,  Anglo-Jewish  fami- 
ly with  whom  he  lives  in  England.  Oh 
well,  I  thought,  he  doesn't  like  my  family. 
There  was  the  description  of  his  working 
studio  in  London,  letter-perfect  and  pre- 
cise. Then  I  reached  the  depictions  of  all 
the  girls  who  come  over  to  have  sex  with 
him— in  the  most  convoluted  positions, 
preferably  on  the  floor.  As  Philip  always 
insisted  that  the  critics  were  unable  to 
distinguish  his  self-invention  from  his 
true  self,  I  mindfully  accepted  these  East- 
ern European  seductresses  as  part  of  his 
"performance"  as  a  writer;  but  I  was  not 
so  certain.  Finally,  I  arrived  at  the  chap- 
ter about  his  remarkably  uninteresting, 
middle-aged  wife,  who,  as  described,  is 
nothing  better  than  an  ever  spouting  foun- 
tain of  tears  constantly  bemoaning  the 
fact  that  his  other  women  are  so  young. 
She  is  an  actress  by  profession,  and— as  if 
hazarding  a  guess  would  spoil  the  sur- 
prise lying  in  store— her  name  is  Claire. 

I  no  longer  gave  a  damn  whether 
these  girlfriends  were  erotic  fantasies. 
What  left  me  speechless— though  not  for 
long— was  that  he  would  paint  a  picture 
of  me  as  a  jealous  wife  who  is  betrayed 
over  and  over  again.  I  found  the  por- 
trait nasty  and  insulting,  and  his  use  of 
my  name  completely  unacceptable. 

Far  earlier  than  usual,  Philip  re- 
turned home,  carrying  in  his  pocket 
an  exquisite  gold  snake  ring  with  an 
emerald  head  from  Bulgari  on  Fifth 
Avenue.  I  was  waiting  for  him,  shaking 
with  rage.  I  told  him  he  had  used  me 
most  shabbily.  I  told  him  I  wanted  my 
name  out  of  the  book.  I  told  him  that 
was  the  end  of  that;  there  would  be  no 
discussion.  He  tried  to  explain  that  he 
had  called  his  protagonist  Philip,  there- 
fore to  name   the  wife  Claire  would 
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lie  literary  World 

add  to  the  richness  of  the  texture.  I 
replied  I  didn't  care  whether  it  did  or 
not.  I  reminded  him  that,  like  him,  I 
was  a  public  figure  and  would  seek 
any  means  at  my  disposal— even  legal 
means— to  have  my  name  removed. 
For  once  confronted  by  my  opposition, 

I  found  the  portrait  nasty 
and  insulting,  and  his  use  of 
completely  unacceptable. . . 
I  was  shaking  with  rage. 


Barbara  Epstein,  an  editor  of  The  New 
York  Review  of  Books.   Barbara  and   I 
filled  the  apartment  with  white  flowers. 
Bemie  made  a  beautiful  toast  hailing  the 
union  of  "best  friends,"  which  was  silent- 
ly followed  by  the  raising  of  glasses  and 
sipping  of  champagne.  Philip  added  a 
wry  addendum  of  his  own, 
in  which  he  noted  that 
our    assembled    friends, 
having  waited  expectantly 
Illy  lldlllC       so   many   years   for   this 
day.   could   finally   get 
■  some  sleep;  it  was  received 


Philip  agreed  to  remove  it  from  the 
novel.  Then  I  accepted  his  guilt  of- 
fering. I  wear  it  to  this  day. 

In  early  January  1990,  I  asked  him 
to  marry  me.  After  15  years  togeth- 
er, after  all  we  had  been  through  in 
the  course  of  our  relationship,   I 
thought  that  it  was  time  he  made 
me  his  wife,  that  marriage  would 
be  of  immense  significance  to  me. 
I  made  it  clear  to  him  that,  what- 
ever he  decided,  I  would  remain 
with  him.   He  said  he  needed 
some  time  to  consider  the  idea. 
From  any  other  man  this  would 
have  been  an  outright  rejection; 
but  after  living  with  Philip,   1 
knew  him  well  enough  to  un- 
derstand that  he  never  made  a 
commitment  of  any  kind  with- 
out   giving    every    aspect    a 
profound  consideration. 

I  left  for  London  to  appear  at 
the  Almeida  Theatre  in  a  revival 
of  Ibsen's  rarely  performed  play 
When  We  Dead  Awaken.  Three 
weeks  later,  I  received  a  typewrit- 
ten letter  that  read:  "Dearest  Ac- 
tress, I  love  you.  Will  you  marry 
me?"  It  was  signed,  "An  Admir- 
er." It  was  typical  of  Philip  to 
answer  in  this  fashion:  a  humor- 
ous—and, in  this  instance,  charm- 
ing—twist on  the  most  serious 
decision  a  man  and  woman  can  make  to- 
gether; a  nameless,  impersonal  reply  to 
that  most  personal  of  requests.  Although 
the  time  in  Connecticut  was  three  a.m., 
I  telephoned  to  say.  "Yes.  Yes.  I  will." 

That  early  morning  will  remain  with 
me  always  as  one  of  absolute  and  radi- 
ant happiness. 

We  were  married  on  April  19,  1990, 
in  the  apartment  of  our  longtime  friend 


Under  its  conditions,  he  could  terminate 
our  marriage  at  will,  with  no  further  re- 
sponsibility toward  his  wife;  the  apart- 
ment, possessions,  everything  reverted 
to  him.  I  signed  these  papers  two  days 
prior  to  our  wedding.  So  committed  was 
I  at  this  point  to  becoming  Philip's  wife, 
I  accepted  the  insult  offered,  and  chose 
to  ignore  it.  I  know  that,  had  I  objected, 
there  would  have  been  no  marriage.  We 
had  been  together  15  years,  surely  time 
enough  for  him  to  be  certain  I  was 
scarcely  out  to  get  his  money.  I  wanted 
to  be  his  wife  more  than  I  had  ever 
wanted  anything:  enough  to  turn  my 
face  away  from  this  blow  to  my 
pride  and  my  integrity. 


A 


ROTH  BOUND 

The  couple  at 

their  wedding  in  New 

York,  1990.  Roth 

fashioned  a  prenuptial 

agreement  that 

enabled  him  to  end 

the  marriage 

with  no  further 

responsibility  toward 

his  wife. 


with  cheers  and  ap- 
plause. It  was  a  won- 
derful   beginning    to 
our  married  life. 

But  something  omi- 
nous had  taken  place 
during  the  interval  be- 
tween the  time  of  my 
proposal  and  Philip's 
reply  which  I  had  cho- 
sen to  disregard.  Had 
I  done  otherwise,  it  would  have  given 
me  the  clearest  message  that  the  mar- 
riage was  no  more  than  Philip  paying 
lip  service  to  my  desire  to  be  married. 

He  had  consulted  his  lawyer  Helene 
Kaplan,  and  with  her  counsel  a  prenup- 
tial agreement  was  drawn  up,  a  docu- 
ment glaring  in  its  absence  of  any  pro- 
vision for  me  should  Philip  decide,  for 
any  reason  whatsoever,  to  seek  a  divorce. 


fter  so  many  years  of  liv- 
ing together,  I  was  Philip's 
wife  at  last.  Often  he 
would  remark  that,  even  to  his 
own  surprise,  our  marriage  was 
•  giving  him  the  greatest  happi- 
■  ness;  his  only  regret,  he  said,  was 
that  we  hadn't  married  earlier, 
when  we  might  have  had  a  child. 
All  the  strain  that  had  grown 
between  us  seemed  to  vanish.  The 
solitary  months  we  began  to  enjoy 
again  in  Connecticut  were  bal- 
anced by  the  invigorating  time  we 
spent  in  New  York.  It  was  not  to 
ast  long,  however. 
By  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
Philip's  confidence  in  our  relationship 
seemed  to  falter;  he  began  to  withdraw 
rom  me  emotionally.  Perhaps  too  much 
domestic  harmony  had  become  an  obsta- 
cle to  his  creativity.  Something  unspoken 
was  causing  a  rift,  which  came  soon  after 
in  the  form  of  another  unexpected  and  to- 
tally unwarranted  attack  on  my  daughter. 
Anna  had  been  to  visit  us  in  Connecti- 
cut twice  since  our  marriage— only  for  a 
few  days  at  a  time.  I  was  happy  to  have 
her,  and  was  under  tire  impression  that  Phil- 
ip and  Anna  had  reached  a  kind  of  truce. 
Without  warning  that  something  in  her 
last  visit  had  upset  him,  Philip  handed 
me  another  letter— there  had  been  a  gap 
of  many  years  since  the  last  of  these  writ- 
ten injunctions— this  time  demanding  that 
Anna  was  to  limit  her  visits  to  Connecti- 
cut to  only  one  week  per  year.  He  also 
made  it  clear  that  when  Anna  and  I  visit- 
ed New  York  together,  he  would  prefer 
that  she  not  stay  in  our  apartment. 

I  decided  the  only  way  to  deal  with  his 
petty  belligerence  was  to  humor  him  and 
take  no  notice.  I  kept  my  relationship  with 
Anna  secret  from  Philip,  and  kept  the  con- 
tents of  Philip's  letter  secret  from  Anna. 
In  the  winter  of  1992,  Philip  complet- 
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ed  Operation  Shylock.  He  was  more  op- 
timistic  about  this  book  than  about  any 
of  his  previous  works.  He  talked  about 
it  incessantly,  reading  passages  to  me 
that  were  dazzlingly  incisive  and  enter- 
taining. I  was  sure  he  would  once  again 
confound  his  critics  with  his  superimpo- 
sition  of  one  identity  upon  another 
upon  another,  while  delighting  his  ad- 
mirers, who.  under  the  spell  of  his  mas- 
terful game,  understood  and  appreci- 
ated his  multicolored  weave  of  fantasy 
and  fact.  The  sections  recounting  his 
Halcion -induced  breakdown,  recording 
the  trial  of  John  Demjanjuk  in  Israel, 
and  a  scene  devising  a  meeting  between 
a  "real"  Philip  Roth  and  a  "fake" 
Philip  Roth  were  some  of  the  best 
things  he  had  ever  achieved,  navigating 
the  difficult  course  between  investiga- 
tion and  invention  with  a  kind  of  ge- 
nius. His  publishers.  Simon  &  Schuster, 
his  friends,  and  his  agent.  Andrew 
Wylie.  agreed  that  the  book  was.  with- 
out a  doubt,  his  masterpiece. 

As  with  the  first  book  that  came  at 
the  beginning  of  our  relationship.  The 
Professor  of  Desire,  he  dedicated  Opera- 
tion Shylock  to  me. 

On  the  occasion  of  Philip's  60th  birth- 
day he  was  feted  and  honored  both 
in  New  York  and  in  his  hometown  of 


Newark  for  his  achievements 
as  an  American  writer;  a  doc- 
umentary was  also  completed 
for  British  television.  He  was 
invited  to  go  on  tour,  giving 
readings  from  his  last  book. 
Patrimony.  Though  he  had 
developed  a  deep-seated  fear 
of  public  readings  and  asked 
me  to  come  with  him  to  give 
him  confidence,  his  performances  were 
outstanding  and  often  even  inspired.  It 
was  one  of  the  few  occasions  in  our  life 
that  we  traveled  together. 

During  that  month.  I  accompanied 
him  to  San  Francisco,  when  an  unex- 
pectedly early  review  of  Operation  Shy- 
lock appeared  in  Time  magazine.  I  read 
it  first;  it  called  the  book  superb.  I  ran 
back  to  our  hotel  and  showed  the  article 
to  Philip.  As  further  notices  appeared, 
however,  it  gradually  became  obvious  he 
wasn't  going  to  have  the  critical  triumph 
he  had  confidently  expected. 

It  appeared  that  this  great  novel  was 
not  to  be  a  favorite  with  the  critics.  Al- 
though both  Alfred  Kazin  in  The  New 
York  Observer  and  Harold  Bloom  in  TJie 
New  York  Review  of  Books  praised  it 
generously.  John  Updike's  grudging  esti- 
mation in  The  New  Yorker  came  as  a 
great  blow  to  Philip's  morale. 


GOOD-BYE,  PHILIP 

Roth  in  1994  in 

Connecticut. 

Stunned  by  the 

mixed  reception 

of  his  novel 

Operation  Shylock, 

he  once  again 

turned  on  his  wife, 

she  says. 


In  bookstores,  sales,  which 
had  started  promisingly,  be- 
gan to  fizzle  out.  Time  sud- 
denly withdrew  its  offer  of  a 
cover  story. 


D 


espite  the  intensity  of  his 
disappointment,  Philip 
remained  externally  self- 
possessed.  We  returned  to 
Connecticut  and  tried  to  come  to  terms 
with  our  unmet  expectations.  The  crest 
of  the  emotional  wave  he  had  been  rid- 
ing before  the  publication  of  the  book 
transmuted  into  its  polar  opposite. 

Philip  began  to  suffer  from  a  recur- 
rence of  his  previous  severe  depression. 
By  the  summer  it  had  become  obvious 
that  he  was  extremely  ill,  and  quickly 
plunging  headlong  into  the  dark  territo- 
ry he  had  inhabited  five  years  earlier— a 
bleak  terrain  with  ramifications  he  and 
I  both  feared,  though  my  fears  were 
rooted  in  concerns  for  my  own  welfare 
as  well  as  his. 

When  the  trajectory  of  Philip's  emo- 
tional swings  became  so  extreme  that  I 
was  unable  to  follow  them  in  a  rational 
manner,  I  began  writing  a  journal.  He 
became  increasingly  withdrawn  and 
angry  at  me.  In  early  August,  Philip 
signed  himself  into  Silver  Hill  Hospital 
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The  Literary  Wor  d 

in  New  Canaan,  Connecticut.  Here  are 
a  few  pages  from  my  account  of  the 
events  that  followed. 


Monday,  August  9 
New  York  Apartment 

I  will  never  be  able  to  forget  what  hap- 
pened yesterday.  In  some  very  fundamen- 
tal way  I  shall  always  be  scarred  by  what 
was  said  in  that  room  at  the  hospital. 

Philip  came  into  the  room.  When  I 
tried  to  put  my  arms  around  him,  he 
turned  to  stone.  We  sat  down  with  the 
doctor  between  us,  like  adversaries.  He 
looked  pale  and  drawn.  I  asked  why  he 
was  trembling. 

Philip  stared  at  me  with  complete  ha- 
tred, his  jaw  thrust  forward,  and  snarled, 
"Because  I  am  so  angry  with  you." 

"Why  are  you  so  angry  with  me?"  I 
tried  to  be  calm. 

Philip  went  on  to  tell  me,  hardly  paus- 
ing for  breath  for  two  hours.  ...  He 
spewed  out  every  mistake  I  had  ever 
made.  Everything  that  had  made  him  an- 
gry over  our  17  years  together.  Nothing 
was  omitted.  Some  were  ridiculous;  some 
were  petty;  some,  unfortunately,  were 
true. 

"Philip,  you're  demonizing  me.  You're 
turning  me  into  Maggie  [Margaret  Martin- 
son, Philip  Roth's  deceased  first  wife]." 
He  disregarded  this. 

I  told  him  1  had  taken  good  care  of 
him  through  his  knee  operation,  heart  op- 
eration, and  been  at  his  side  through  two 
major  breakdowns.  Philip  looked  at  me 
coldly;  he  replied,  "I  am  sorry  to  disillu- 
sion you  on  that  point.  You  were  no  help 
to  me  whatever." 

Although  the  expression  on  his  face  was 
poisonous  and  hateful,  his  voice  never  rose 
beyond  its  usual  level. 

Tuesday,  August  10 

These  three  days  have  been  the  most  bru- 
tal of  my  life.  In  these  sessions  I've  re- 
mained mostly  silent.  I  am  paralyzed  in 
the  face  of  this  hatred.  I  also  believe  that 
Philip  is  seriously  ill.  Finally,  I  asked 
him  the  reason  why,  if  he  has  hated  me 
for  so  long,  he  married  me  three  years 
ago.  His  snarled  reply— "Who  knows"- 
said  it  all. 

Thursday,  August  19 

Dr.  Bloch  [not  his  real  name]  telephoned 
from  Silver  Hill  to  say  Philip  has  asked  if 
I'll  let  him  have  the  apartment  for  six 
months.  Apparently  he  can't  face  living 
alone  in  the  country.  Now  he  wants  to  be 
in  the  city,  near  his  friends,  near  his  psy- 
chotherapist, and  will  give  me  $5,000  a 
month  to  cover  my  expenses  and  accom- 
modations in  a  hotel  or  furnished  apart- 
ment. Translation:  I  must  find  somewhere 
else  to  live  while  he  recovers  alone.  I 
asked  for  time  to  consider. 

The  request  for  me  to  move  out  made 
Anna  suspect  that  Philip  wants  a  divorce, 
and  she  told  me  to  call  a  lawyer.  He's 


trying  to  get  me  out  of  the  apartment  by 
making  me  feel  guilty,  she  said.  Maybe 
she's  right. 

On  November  1  I  received  a  strange 
message  from  the  hotel  operator.  Some- 
one called  "Frederick"  wanted  to  speak 
to  me.  Would  I  accept  the  call?  I  didn't 
know  who  "Frederick"  was.  When  I  ac- 
cepted, I  heard  the  receiver  quickly  re- 
placed. I  told  Rachael,  a  good  friend  of 
Anna's— Anna  was  asleep  in  the  next 
room— that  I  didn't  like  this:  it  was 
either  a  reporter  angling  for  a  story  or 
someone  delivering  legal  papers.  The 
phone  rang  yet  again;  this  time  it  was 
the  front  desk.  A  man  was  waiting 
downstairs,  the  concierge  said,  with  a 
message  he  could  deliver  only  in  person. 


He  left  me  for  Erda:  a  beautiful 
woman  who  had  been  a  close  friend  to 
both  of  us. . . .  As  the  saying 
goes,  the  wife  is  the  last  to  know. 


I  was  paralyzed.  Rachael  said  we 
might  as  well  get  it  over  with;  I  allowed 
him  to  come  up.  He  rang  the  bell,  and 
handed  me  a  folder  from  a  satchel. 
Then,  unbelievably,  he  asked  me  for  my 
autograph,  which  I  declined. 

I  opened  the  folder  and  found  divorce 
papers,  summoning  me  to  appear  in 
court  within  20  days,  and  accusing  me  of 
"the  cruel  and  inhuman  treatment"  of 
my  husband,  Philip  Roth. 

My  own  position  was  precarious.  As- 
suming I  had  been  disposed  to  bring  a 
case  against  Philip  in  Connecticut  to 
overturn  the  prenuptial  agreement,  one 
of  the  few  alternatives  available  to  me,  it 
would  have  been  a  colossal  gamble. 
Philip,  who  had  more  funds  at  his  dis- 
posal and  was  hardly  profligate  in  his  fi- 
nancial affairs,  warned  me  he  would 
sooner  lose  $200,000  in  legal  fees  than 
be  forced  to  hand  over  a  penny  to  me. 
My  resources  were  inadequate;  but, 
more  to  the  point,  I  lacked  the  courage 
to  take  him  on. 

After  a  relatively  brief  period  of  ne- 
gotiation and  much  against  my  lawyer's 
strong  advice,  I  settled  with  Philip  for 
the  sum  of  $100,000.  This  sum  could 
not  buy  even  a  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  New  York.  But  it  came  down  to  this: 
anything  was  preferable  to  continuing  a 
war  of  nerves  between  us;  better  to  get 


the  whole  ugly  business  over  with.  My 
lawyer's  parting  words  were:  "You  ne- 
gotiated a  settlement  because  you  could 
not  afford,  emotionally  or  financially, 
a  long,  costly,  and  uncertain  litigation." 
On  my  lawyer's  advice,  I  wrote  out  a 
list  of  furniture,  china,  and  linens  from 
my  former  home,  items  I  considered  to 
be  my  personal  property.  I  was  scrupu- 
lously careful  not  to  include  anything  I 
hadn't  paid  for  myself. 

One  evening  a  few  weeks  later  when  I 
returned  from  the  theater,  Anna  word- 
lessly handed  me  a  fistful  of  faxes  that 
had  come  through,  one  after  another. 

In  rapid,  staccato  succession,  Philip 
demanded  the  return  of  everything  he 
had  given  me  during  our  years  together. 
His  list  included  the  gold  snake  ring  with 
the  emerald  head  from 
Bulgari;  $28,500  per  an- 
num he  had  given  me 
over  12  years;  $100,000 
of  his  money  used  to 
buy  bonds  in  my  name; 
$10,000  for  a  "special 
travel  fund";  $150  per 
hour  for  the  "five  or  six 
hundred  hours"  he  had 
spent  going  over  scripts 
with  me;  a  mirror  he 
had  bought  to  sit  over  the  fireplace  in  my 
London  house;  a  portable  heater  for  the 
kitchen  there;  numerous  books  and 
records  he  had  purchased;  40  percent  of 
the  sale  money  from  my  car,  to  which  he 
had  contributed  40  percent  of  the  origi- 
nal cost;  the  stereo  equipment  from  the 
house  in  London;  half  of  the  costs  in- 
curred on  our  holiday  to  Marrakech  in 
1978,  for  which  I  could  expect  the  origi- 
nal receipts  in  due  course;  and  "a  little 
something"  for  adapting  Tlie  Cherry  Or- 
chard and  writing  a  play  about  the  writer 
Jean  Rhys;  and  last,  for  refusing  to  honor 
my  prenuptial  agreement,  he  levied  a  fine 
of  $62  billion— a  billion  dollars  for  every 
year  of  my  life. 

At  first  the  element  of  mockery  I 
was  doubtless  intended  to  read  into 
these  messages  was  entirely  lost  on  me. 
Anna  and  I  sat  there,  both  stunned 
into  silence,  as  another  fax  began  to 
grind  its  way  out.  Could  it  have  been 
the  ninth  or  the  tenth  that  evening? 
The  ludicrousness  of  this  scenario 
started  to  dawn  on  us  and  we  began  to 
laugh  like  children. 

It  took  four  months  before  he  saw  fit 
to  release  some,  though  not  all,  of  the 
items  on  my  list.  The  machine-gun  fusil- 
lade of  that  night  had  concluded  with  a 
final  blast  ordering  me  never  to  disturb 
him  again— either  by  fax,  telephone,  or 
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The  Literary  World 

in  person.  By  now  I  was  only  too  happy 
to  oblige,  but  Philip  appeared  to  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  he  was  the  one 
initiating  contact.  Then,  suddenly,  com- 
munication between  us  ceased. 


I  learned  the  truth  sometime  after  I  had 
ceased  to  be  a  factor  in  Philip's  life. 
He  left  me  for  a  person  I'll  call  Erda: 
a  beautiful  woman  who  had  been  a  close 
friend  to  both  of  us  for  years.  As  the 
saying  goes,  the  wife  is  the  last  to  know. 
Trusting  and  somewhat  naive,  Erda 
also  found  herself  reluctantly  playing  a 


For  refusing  to  honor  my  prenuptial 
agreement,  he  levied  a  fine  of 
$62  billion— a  billion  for 
every  year  of  my  life. 


so  cruelly  treated  by  my  husband.  Our 
meeting  took  place  after  the  dust  had 
settled  on  our  misfortunes.  She  seems 
to  echo  my  own  experience:  throughout 
the  relationship,  his  pitilessly  furious 
face  terrified  her;  she  was  paralyzed  by 
his  invective;  and  there  wasn't  any- 
thing she  wouldn't  do  to  avoid  a  con- 
frontation with  him.  Everything  that 
had  passed  between  my  former  hus- 
band and  myself  during  the  18  years 
we  lived  together  seemed  to  recur  in  the 
space  of  a  few  months  between  them. 
The  process  had  simply  accelerated. 

As  I  listened  to  Erda 
tell  her  terrible  story, 
the  feelings  of  need  and 
disappointment  she  ex- 
pressed could  easily  have 
been  my  own. 


role  in  removing  me  from  Philip's  life. 
Her  ambiguous  position  as  friend  to 
me  and  lover  to  him  must  have  con- 
fused and  disturbed  her  greatly.  But 
once  started,  there  was  no  easy  way  to 
halt  the  sequence  of  events:  I  moved 
out  and  Erda  moved  in. 

Totally  committed  to  this  new  rela- 
tionship, Erda  asked  her  husband  of  25 
years  to  give  her  a  divorce.  Confused, 
bitter,  and  distraught,  he  couldn't  un- 
derstand what  had  happened  between 
them.  It  was  only  after  the  end  of  the  re- 
lationship with  Philip  that  she  was  able 
to  confront  him  with  the  truth. 

So  far  as  I  can  gather,  Philip  and 
Erda's  life  together  was,  in  the  begin- 
ning, fulfilling  to  both.  But  soon, some 
familiar  patterns  began  to  reassert 
themselves.  With  their  increasing  inti- 
macy Philip's  anxieties  over  being  emo- 
tionally engulfed  by  a  woman  were  gal- 
vanized, and  he  began  to  withdraw 
from  her.  Erda  learned  that  he  had 
been  involved  with  a  young  woman  when 
Philip  and  the  young  woman  were  both 
patients  of  Silver  Hill  Hospital.  Shat- 
tered by  his  manipulation  of  her  and 
his  ultimate  betrayal,  Erda  suffered  a 
collapse.  During  this  time,  on  the  ad- 
vice of  her  doctors,  she  found  the 
strength  to  break  off  the  relationship. 
She  has  embarked  upon  a  new  life  with 
new  surroundings— but  the  anger,  hurt, 
and  humiliation  remain. 

I  spoke  to  Erda  about  her  affair  with 
Philip,  setting  aside  my  own  ambivalent 
feelings  toward  a  friend  who  had  been 
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I  received  an  unexpected 
letter  one  day.  It  was 
from  Philip,  and  con- 
tained the  following  mes- 
sage: "Dear  Claire,  can 
we  be  friends?" 

I  had  awaited  these 
words  since  our  separa- 
tion; regardless  of  the 
past,  I  knew  I  needed  only  to  be  pa- 
tient and  eventually  the  illness  that  had 
been  the  true  cause  of  our  parting 
would  pass. 

Replying  to  his  letter,  I  wrote  that 
there  was  nothing  I  desired  more  than 
to  resume  our  friendship— it  was  up  to 
him  to  state  the  terms  and  name  the 
place  where  we  should  meet.  Philip 
suggested  a  restaurant  not  far  from  my 
new  home  in  New  York,  in  one  week's 
time.  I  spent  the  next  seven  days 
counting  each  hour,  in  a  state  of  anx- 
ious anticipation. 

The  day  before  we  met,  I  treated 
myself  to  a  facial,  a  manicure;  I  picked 
a  pretty  outfit  I  had  been  saving  for  a 
special  occasion.  And  now,  here  it  was. 


I  caught  sight  of  Philip  before  he  saw 
me.  His  expression  was  grave  and  seri- 
ous; he  was  wearing  the  same  raincoat 
we  had  bought  together  in  London 
many  years  before.  He  looked,  I 
thought,  somewhat  apprehensive— but 
then,  so  was  I.  After  a  careful  greeting, 
we  sat  down  at  our  table. 

Philip  was  considering  me  from  be- 
hind glasses,  sizing  me  up.  After  our 
coffees  were  ordered,  there  was  a  long 
silence.  After  they  were  delivered,  I 
tried  to  conceal  the  tremor  in  my  hand 
as  I  lifted  the  cup  toward  my  mouth. 
He  also  appeared  tense. 

I  was  determined  to  be  at  my  most 
charming  and  witty.  I  began  the  con- 
versation by  saying  that  it  was  good  to 
see  him— and  so  it  was,  despite  all  that 
had  passed  between 
us.  Speaking  calmly, 
Philip  replied  that  he 
had  expected  me  to  be 
full  of  resentment.  I 
assured  him  that  a 
meeting  would  have 
been  pointless  if  re- 
sentment was  all  I 
could  feel.  Good- 
naturedly,  we  shook 
hands  in  agreement. 
I  noticed  he  was 
a  trifle  grayer  than 
before,  but  other- 
wise looked  much 
healthier  than  when  I  had  last 
seen  him.  I  wondered  if  there 
was  a  new  woman  in  his  life. 
There  was  another  long  pause. 
"You  begin,"  I  said. 

For  the  next  20  minutes, 
nonstop,  he  performed  for  me 
a  string  of  wisecracks  and  anec- 
dotes, sharply  funny  as  ever, 
completely  impersonal,  and  un- 
related to  the  friendship  we 
were  supposedly  there  to  address  and 
re-establish.  Immobilized  once  again 
by  another  surprise  tactic,  I  sat  and  lis- 
tened, wondering  how  long  this  coffee- 
hour  tour  de  force  could  endure  with- 
out something  warm— or,  actually, 
something  relevant— being  said. 

I  interrupted  the  flow  and  looked  at 
him  directly. 

"Philip,  why  do  you  want  to  be 
friends  with  me?" 

He  looked  back,  and  the  suspicion  of 
a  smile  crept  across  his  lips. 
"Oh,  perversion  ..." 
Let  down  and  deeply  disappointed,  I 
left  the  restaurant;  I  swore  I  would  nev- 
er again  go  through  such  an  ordeal. 
Now  begins  the  rest  of  my  life.  □ 
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HUSTLER  WITH  A  CAUSE 

The  porn-king  publisher  of  Hustler 

was  an  unlikely  candidate  to  take 

a  landmark  First  Amendment  fight  all 

the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Oliver  Stone  and  Milos  Forman's  new 

movie  brings  to  life  the  whole 

sordid,  uplifting  saga  of  Larry  Flynt 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  HITCHENS 


nuring  one  of  Tom  Stoppard's  satirical  plays, 
a  character  comes  onstage  and  yells  "Fire!" 
at  the  top  of  his  lungs.  There  follows  a 
pregnant  silence  while  he  surveys  the 
crowded  theater.  And  then  he  says,  "I'm 
demonstrating  the  misuse  of  free  speech." 
This  is  the  sort  of  exercise  that  cannot  be 
repeated  too  often.  Otherwise,  how  would 
we  ever  know  what  the  limits  were?  Take, 
for  example,  a  cover  of  Hustler  magazine 
showing  a  naked  woman  being  fed  head- 
first into  a  grinder,  under  the  catchy  title 
"Grade  A  Pink."  Where's  the  redeeming  social  value 
in  that?  Yet  the  pond-scum  publisher  of  that  rebar- 
bative  glossy— so  it  turns  out— has  done  rather  more 
than  many  high-minded  civil  libertarians  to  uphold  the 
First  Amendment. 

This  is  the  all-American  paradox  that  is  grasped  by 
both  horns  in  Milos  Forman's  delicious  new  movie,  The 
People  vs.  Larry  Flynt.  The  story  of  this  film  is  the  story  of  I 
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9000  CS  Turbo 

Will  that  giddy  feeling  deep  in  your  stomach  diminish  because  the  9000  was  ranked  the  safest  car  in  Sweden  three  times 
in  a  row?  Will  your  exhilaration  be  dampened  by  the  turbo's  fuel  efficiency?  Will  the  guilty  pleasure  of  driving  it  be  compromised 
by  its  large  interior  and  56  cubic  feet  of  cargo  space?  We  don't  think  so.  Experience  turbo  rush  in  the 
Saab  9000  CS.  For  more  information  about  Saab,  call  1-800-582-SAAB,  Ext.  232.  www.saabusa.com 
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an  intrepid  immigrant,  a  vulgar  sleaze- 
bag,  a  two-faced  businessman,  a  cru- 
sading lawyer,  a  drug-sodden,  aids- 
infected  starlet,  and  a  serial  killer. 
Didn't  I  say  it  was  ail-American?  And 
it's  all  true,  folks.  Plus,  there's  a  mystery 
guest,  so  stay  tuned.  Bear  in  mind,  also, 
that  the  celebrated  phrase  about  shout- 
ing "Fire"  in  a  crowded  theater  comes 
from  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  one  of 
the  most  overrated  and  hypocritical  le- 
gal figures  in  modern  American  histo- 
ry. He  evolved  that  cute  notion— of  a 
definition  of  limits— while  condemning 
some  Socialist  dissidents  to  prison  for 
opposing  the  First  World  War. 

If  a  top-drawer  creep  like  Holmes 
can  be  an  American  hero,  why  not  a 
bottom-feeding  pleb  like  Larry  Flynt? 
True,  Flynt  has  made  a  living  from 
the  exploitation  of 
flesh  ever  since  he 
came  out  of  the  Ken- 
tucky hog  wallows 
and  opened  his  dirt- 
cheap  Hustler  clubs. 
True,  he  has  a  daugh- 
ter—by one  of  several 
unhappy  wives— who 
accuses  him  of  child 
molestation.  (Flynt's 
recent  rebuttal:  "Any- 
one who  knows  me  knows  what  my 
sexual  preference  is.  It's  not  children, 
especially  my  own.")  True,  he  pub- 
lished some  in-the-buff  pics  of  a  wom- 
an identified  as  Jackie  Collins  who 
wasn't  Jackie  Collins.  (But  then,  who 
is?)  On  the  other  hand,  he  did  bring  the 
whole  world  the  first  authentic  spread 
of  a  nude  Jacqueline  Onassis,  and  he 
has  publicly  offered  $20  million  to 
Hillary  Clinton  to  disrobe.  He  was  tru- 
ly and  sincerely  in  love  with  his  fourth 
wife.  And,  as  an  almost  accidental  re- 
sult of  this  love,  he  won  a  landmark 
case  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  of  America— the  very 
court  once  disfigured  by  the  member- 
ship of  O.  W.  Holmes. 

So  that's  the  vulgar  sleazebag.  The  in- 
trepid immigrant  is  Mr.  Forman.  a 
naturalized  American  who  has  an  in- 
built horror  of  all  kinds  of  censorship. 
He  came  by  that  horror  honestly— as  a 
Czechoslovak  youth  who  saw  both  of  his 
parents  taken  away  by  the  Gestapo  and 
never  returned  to  him,  and  who  grew  to 
manhood  under  the  most  grim  and  un- 
smiling postwar  Communist  despotism. 
"I  didn't  like  the  idea  of  Flynt  at 
first,"  he  told  me  as  we  drove  to  Santa 
Monica  to  see  his  film.  "But  then  I  be- 
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a  man  with  a  natural  bias  toward  the 
profane  rather  than  the  sacred. 

Larry  Flynt's  iconoclasm  was  a  bit 
more  prolish  and  crude.  Despising 
the  brand-name  arriviste  onanists  who 
were  being  catered  to  by  Hugh  Hef- 
ner and  Bob  Guccione,  and  knowing 
that  there  was  always  "room  at  the 
bottom"  in  the  skin  market,  he 
reached  out  in  the  early  1970s  to 
what  his  late  friend  Timothy  Leary 
called  "a  constituency  that  was 
ignored— the  guys  covered  in 
grease  in  the  garage." 
Not  content  with  feed- 
ing them  shots  that 
verged  on  the  gyne- 
cologic, Flynt  also 
desecrated  various 
national  altars  of 
sentiment:  show- 
ing little  Dorothy, 
for  instance,  in  hor- 
rid conjugation  with 
the  Tin  Man.  Voting 
with  clenched  fists, 
the  bedrock  constit- 
uents of  truck-stop 


Top,  the  censored  poster 

from  Forman's  movie; 

above,  Flynt  (in  a  cameo 

role  as  a  judge)  talks  with 

Forman  during  the  filming 

of  The  People  vs.  Larry 

Flynt;  right,  James  Carville, 

as  a  prosecutor,  and 

Woody  Harrelson,  as  Flynt. 


came  interested,  and  then  I  met  him. 
This  guy  is  absolutely  not  a  phony.  He  is 
the  genuine  article.  And  when  people 
said  he  was  obscene  I  remembered  some- 
thing. Whether  it  was  the  Germans  or 
the  Russians,  and  I'd  seen  them  both  in 
my  country,  it  always  started  with  an  at- 
tempt to  'clean  things  up.'  Down  with  the 
perverts!  Away  with  pornography!  Peo- 
ple will  even  applaud  at  the  beginning." 

Forman  has  always  been  charmed 
and  magnetized  by  the  oddball  and  dis- 
sident elements  of  America.  There  was 
Ken  Kesey,  defying  the  authoritarian 
regime  of  a  mental  hospital  in  One  Flew 
over  the  Cuckoo's  Nest.  There  was  the 
entire  cast  of  Hair,  hymning  hedonism 
and  Aquarian  values.  There  were  Emma 
Goldman  and  Evelyn  Nesbit  and  Coal- 
house  Walker  Jr.  in  Ragtime.  Forman 
gives  the  impression  of  a  man  making 
up  for  the  time  he  lost  under  Puritanism: 


America  made  Flynt  a  multimillionaire. 

This  was  too  much— much  too  much— 
for  Charles  Keating.  As  leader  of  Citi- 
zens for  Decency  and  as  a  member  of 
Richard  Nixon's  Commission  on  Ob- 
scenity and  Pornography,  Keating  made 
it  his  business  to  hound  Flynt  through 
the  courts.  Some  feminists  also  de- 
nounced Hustler  in  the  early  70s,  which 
in  Flynt's  view  only  added  to  the  fun. 
He  could  continue  to  say,  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  that  he  was  "only  giving  the 
customers  what  they  want."  It  got  less 
amusing  in  1977,  when  one  of  Keating's 
prosecutions  led  to  a  sentence  of  25 
years  in  prison  for  Flynt. 

At  this  point,  he  needed  a  lawyer  bad- 
ly. And  he  found  one  in  the  shape  of 
Alan  Isaacman,  a  young  specialist  in 
free-speech  cases.  Isaacman  got  the  case 
dismissed,  coached  Flynt  in  the  lofty 
words  of  the  First  Amendment,  and  saw 
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Forman  showed 
the  screen  tests  for 
the  part  of  Flynt's 
wife  to  Vaclav  Havel. 
"He  said,  'Courtney 
Love,  no  question.'" 


him  through  many  hearings  and  deposi- 
tions which  today  are  taught  to  students 
of  constitutional  law.  "I  think,"  says 
Isaacman  now,  "that  it  was  after  Cincin- 
nati that  Larry  began  to  take  free 
speech  seriously."  But  it  was  during  an- 
other obscenity  trial,  in  Lawrenceville, 
Georgia,  in  1978,  that  a  crazed 
gunman  also  got  serious,  dis-  . 
abling  Flynt  from  the 
waist  down.  The  as- 
sailant, Joseph  Paul 
Franklin,  has  con- 
fessed to  the  shoot- 
ing, has  also  ad- 
mitted to  a  near- 
fatal  attack  on 
Vernon  Jordan, 
the  prominent 
black  lawyer,  and 
is  serving  time  for 
a  synagogue  bomb- 
ing and  the  murder 
of  a  mixed-race  couple. 
(He  was  apparently 
unhinged  by  Hustler's 
publication  of  a  photo 
spread  depicting  horizon- 
tal integration.  So,  you  see,  pornography 
does  lead  to  violence.) 

The  would-be  assassin  got  most  of 
what  he  presumably  wanted.  He  put 
Flynt  in  a  wheelchair  for  life  and  ren- 
dered him  impotent.  He  also  placed  him 
on  a  high-intensity  diet  of  alcohol  and 
painkillers.  But  somewhere  between  his 
Cincinnati  trial  and  his  Georgia  night- 
mare, Flynt  shifted  his  defensive  tactic 
from  "in  your  face"  to  "defending  your 
rights."  Who  knows  how  sincere  this 
was  at  the  beginning?  The  point  is  that 
it  acquired  sincerity  as  it  went  along. 
"My  favorite  moment  in  the  movie," 
says  Forman,  "is  the  one  where  he  turns 
on  a  questioner  and  asks.  'Why  do  I 
have  to  go  to  jail  to  defend  your  free- 
dom?' The  most  unlikely  people  can  be- 
come martyrs  for  great  causes." 

In  his  misery,  Flynt  clung  to  wife  num- 
ber four,  a  vivacious  slut  named  Althea 
Leasure,  who  had  "danced"  in  his  clubs 
and  "posed"  in  Hustler.  Played  in  a  mis- 
tressly  fashion  in  the  movie  by  the  former 
Mrs.  Kurt  Cobain,  the  tempestuous  Al- 
thea helped  put  out  the  magazine,  fended 
off  Flynt's  legal  and  business  foes,  and 
resisted  the  balls-aching ly  pious  Ruth  Car- 
ter Stapleton,  who  briefly  exploited  her 
presidential  sisterhood  and  Larry  Flynt's 
agony  to  "convert"'  him  to  Christianity. 
Alas  for  those  wh.i  like  their  raunch  to 
be  its  own  reward,  Althea  also  became  a 
hopeless  drug  addici,  contracted  aids, 


and  died  in  the  bath  at  the  hellish  Flynt 
mansion  in  Bel  Air  in  1987.  (When  the 
cops  raided  that  same  mansion  in  search 
of  a  tape  of  John  DeLorean's  drug  bust, 
they  found  both  Terry  Southern  and  Den- 
nis Hopper  enjoying  a  slumber  party  at 
Flynt's  expense.  During  the  contempt- 
of-court  hearing  that  was  provoked 
by  Flynt's  refusal  to  surrender  that 
tape,  he  wore  an  American  flag 
as  an  incontinence  diaper. 
This  was  not  the  only 
time  that  Alan  Isaac- 
man  found  his  patience 
sorely  tried.) 

It    comes    as    no 
surprise  to  learn  that 
screenwriters    Scott 
Alexander  and  Larry 
Karaszewski,    who 
had  collaborated  on 
Ed  Wood,  originally 
approached   Oli- 
ver Stone  with  the  Flynt 


Flynt  and  his  fourth  wife,  Althea  Leasure, 
in  Cincinnati  on  January  10,  1977,  waiting 
for  the  obscenity  trial  to  begin. 


project.  Stone  agreed  to  produce  it,  but 
felt  that  he'd  had  enough  controversy 
lately,  and  asked  Forman  to  take  a  look. 
Once  hooked,  Forman  got  really  hooked. 
He  cast  Woody  Harrelson  as  Flynt,  and 
Harrelson's  real-life  brother  as  Flynt's 
brother.  He  agonized  for  a  long  while 
about  the  part  of  Althea,  and  screen- 
tested  Rachel  Griffiths,  Georgina  Cates, 
and  Courtney  Love.  "And  then"— this  is 
where  the  mystery  guest  comes  in — "I 
showed  the  screen  tests  to  President  Va- 
clav Havel,  who  was  a  friend  from  my 
school  days,  and  he  said,  'Courtney 
Love,  no  question.'"  (I  like  to  think  of 
the  fastidious  Czech  dissident  casting  the 
role  of  a  junkie  queen  of  delinquency. 


But,  like  Forman,  Havel  has  always 
loved  the  American  counterculture  and 
even  wrote  an  affectionate  obituary  for 
Frank  Zappa.)  From  then  on,  it  was 
easy.  Cameo  parts  are  played  by  Flynt 
himself,  as  the  judge  who  once  gave  him 
a  quarter-century  in  the  slammer,  and 
James  Carville,  as  the  prosecutor  in  that 
very  case  and  looking  every  inch  like  the 
product  of  the  love  scene  in  Deliverance. 
There  is  a  reason  why  the  courtroom 
is  America's  chief  cockpit  of  drama. 
Everything  else  in  this  country— the  Con- 
gress, the  media,  the  worlds  of  business 
and  the  academy— is  devoted  to  achieving 
consensus,  by  means  of  "management" 
and  the  pleasing  of  the  largest  possible 
number  of  consumers.  Only  in  the  court- 
room is  there  confrontation.  And  only  in 
the  courtroom  does  the  unpredictable 
hold  sway.  The  entire  Flynt  story  might 
have  petered  out  in  squalor  and  pettiness 
if  he  had  not  published  a  lampoon  of  Jer- 
ry Falwell,  and  if  Falwell  had  not  made  a 
callous  remark  about 
aids.  This  squalid  co- 
incidence put  Flynt  on 
course  for  an  appoint- 
ment with  that  white- 
columned  temple  of 
justice  on  Capitol  Hill 
and— the  last  thing  he 
had  expected— a  place 
in  history. 


lV 


y 


ou  may  recall  the 
Campari  ad  cam- 
paign with  the  sug- 
gestive double  enten- 
dre about  "The  First 
Time,"  which  featured 
celebrities  discussing 
their  initiation  into  the 
bitter  and  cryptic  world  of  the  cocktail. 
Hustler  ran  a  crude  parody,  in  which 
Jerry  Falwell's  "first  time"  involved 
grungy  sex  in  an  outhouse  with  his 
mother  and  a  domestic  animal.  (There  is 
a  hilarious  scene  in  the  movie  when  ai 
Falwell  adviser  is  shown  the  offending 
page  and  protests  that  "the  Reverend" 
would  never  dream  of  endorsing  an  al-j 
coholic  beverage.)  Anyway,  in  1984  the 
Moral  Majority  preacher  of  Lynchburg 
sued  for  $45  million  on  the  grounds  of] 
libel,  emotional  injury,  and  suchlike.  ToJ 
his  amazement,  an  all-white  and  all-] 
Protestant  jury  in  Roanoke,  Virginia, 
threw  out  the  libel  and  awarded  him  a 
miserly  $200,000  for  the  distress.  Flynt 
could  have  paid  that  without  feeling  it, 
but,  as  he  told  me,  he  then  saw  Falwell 
on  TV  saying  that  aids  was  God's  ver- 
dict on  sinners.  In  Althea's  name  and 
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memory,  he  decided  to  appeal  the  case 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  Alan  Isaacman 
says  that  by  doing  this  Flynt  committed 
to  spending  and  risking  far  more  than 
he  needed  to.  But,  albeit  with  intense 
misgiving,  Isaacman  took  the  brief. 

"The  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals upheld  the  idea  that  you  could  be 
liable  for  inflicting  'emotional  distress' 
on  a  public  figure."  Isaacman  recalls. 
"The  chilling  effect  on  the  press  was  ob- 
vious enough.  But  as  long  as  it  was  Hus- 
tler bringing  the  case,  and  as  long  as  it 
was  down  in  the  Fourth  Circuit,  the 
mainstream  press  all  basically  decid- 
ed not  to  touch  it.  That  changed 
really  fast  when  the  Supreme 
Court  agreed  to  hear  the 
case.  We  suddenly  got 
'friend  of  the  court' 
briefs  from  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Pub- 
lishers, the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  the  Association 
of  American  Editorial 
Cartoonists,  and  HBO." 

Isaacman  was  warned 
by  all  the  experts  that 
with  the  makeup  of  the 
Rehnquist  Court  the  best 
he  could  expect  was  a  4-4 
decision.  (The  court  had  one 
vacancy  at  the  time.)  But  on 
February  24,  1988,  a  decision 
written  by  Chief  Justice  Rehnquist  him- 
self upheld  the  right  of  the  press  to  print 
cruel  satires  on  anybody  in  public  life. 
The  vote  was  8-0.  It  was  the  most  impor- 
tant First  Amendment  landmark  since 
New  York  Times  Co.  v.  Sullivan.  The  dia- 
logue in  the  Supreme  Court  scenes  in  the 
movie  is  taken  verbatim  from  the  official 
transcript,  and  the  youthful  audience 
with  whom  I  saw  it  were  hooting  their 
approval  of  Isaacman's  arguments. 

Perhaps  it  takes  Forman  the  immi- 
grant to  appreciate  these  American  iro- 
nies. However  that  may  be.  he  chose  to 
unveil  his  film  smack-dab  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  "family  values"  election  cam- 
paign, with  both  candidates  exhorting 
Hollywood  to  do  more  by  way  of  ex- 
tolling the  clean  and  the  godly.  And  it 
was  early  one  morning  during  the  Re- 
publican convention  that  Forman  woke 
me.  incensed  at  the  fact  that  his  poster 
for  the  movie  had  been  turned  down  by 
the  Motion  Picture  Association  of 
America  (M.P.A.A.).  The  irony— of  the 
pre-censorship  of  a  project  that  savages 
censorship— had  not  escaped  him. 

Tasteful  and  demure  though  the  post- 
er may  be,  it  undoubtedly  makes  use  of 
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"If  you  don't  like 
the  human  body/7 
Flynt  rasped, 
"complain  to 
the  manufacturer, 
not  to  me." 


both  a  crucifix  and  the  flag,  plus  a  neat 
pair  of  panties.  Where  would  America 
be  without  these? 

"Don't  tell  me  that  the  poster  is  ob- 
scene," growled  Forman  later  on  as  this 
subplot  developed.  "The  studio  people 
get  heat  from  Christian  Coalition  types 
and  from  conservatives  in  Congress  be- 
cause of  'insulting'  the  flag  and  the 
cross— neither  of  which  is  illegal,  by  the 
way.  And  they  pass  the  pressure  on  to 
Jack  Valenti.  And  his  word  is  final." 
Sitting  in  his  office  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  reliving  his  glory  days  as  a 
flack  for  Lyndon  Johnson,  and 
dressed  in  a  little  brief  author- 
ity, Valenti  took  it  upon 
himself  as  M.P.A.A. 
president  to  protect 
you  from  the  poster. 
The  same  process 
also  shielded  you 
from  Forman's 
poster  for  Vulmont, 
his  version  of  Les 
Liaisons  Danger- 
euses.  That  im- 
age (which  was 
used  all  over 
Europe,  where  the  sky 
stayed  firmly  in  place) 
showed  nothing  but  ten- 
dres.se.  in  bold  contrast  to 
the  slash-and-spatter  gar- 
bage that  passes  muster 
every  day.  One  of  the  most 
felt  moments  in  The  People  vs.  Larry 
Firm  has  the  old  pornocrat  onstage, 
showing  scenes  of  carnage  and  sadism 
and  comparing  them  with  undraped 
females,  and  asking  (rather  disingenu- 
ously, perhaps)  which  is  the  true  ob- 
scenity. "If  you  don't  like  the  human 
body,"  Flynt  rasped  from  his  wheelchair 
when  we  spoke,  "complain  to  the  manu- 
facturer, not  to  me." 

How  would  this  play  with  Valenti?  I'd 
seen  him  around  Washington,  where  he 
does  his  tailor's-dummy  impersonation  at 
every  party  and  reception  I  attend.  But  I 
had  never  interrogated  his  natty  little 
mind  before.  Since  there  is  virtually  no  li- 
bidinous content  to  the  poster,  I  pressed 
Valenti  to  concede  that  it  was  the  politi- 
cal element  that  had  him  rattled.  He 
would  pretend  that  this  was  not  so.  "The 
flag  and  the  cross  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  The  poster  is  borderline  sala- 
cious." Oh  yeah?  Compared  with  the 
Showgirls  or  Striptease  ads,  or  the  ubiqui- 
tous posters  that  hawk  female  under- 
wear? And  anyway,  is  this  movie  not  a 
satire  on  censorship?  "Nobody  knows 
that    it's   a   satire    until    they    see    it." 


squeaked  Valenti,  before  giving  me  a 
learned  disquisition  on  the  analysis  of 
pantie  lines,  the  question  of  tights,  and 
the  problems  of  airbrushing  as  they  ap- 
plied to  the  promotion  of  Showgirls  and 
Striptease  (those  two  valueless  and 
ephemeral  turkeys).  I  realized  that  he  had 
given  more  heavy-breathing  thought  to 
the  subject  than  any  gonadally  congested 
teenager.  "So  in  other  words  you're  say- 
ing it's  the  underwear?'1''  "What  I'm  say- 
ing is  that  we  change  the  poster  so  that 
we  don't  have  to  change  the  movie." 
Aha.  A  political  trade-off  after  all. 

Perhaps  you  remember  Forman's  1981 
movie,  Ragtime']  In  case  you  don't, 
you  should  know  that  a  black  man  is 
baited  and  insulted  by  some  white  fire- 
department  types,  who  don't  think  that  a 
nigger   should   be   driving   a   Model  T 
Ford.  So  they  defecate  on  the  seat  and 
challenge  him  to  do  anything  about  it. 
Mr.   Coalhouse  Walker  Jr.   can  either 
swallow  his  pride  and  clean  the  Ford 
with  his  own  hands  or  make  a  fight  of  it. 
"I  had  a  gut  knowledge  of  Walker's 
dilemma  from  the  old  country,"  Forman 
has  written.   "In  the  everyday  life  ofj 
Communist   Czechoslovakia,  you  con- 
stantly found  yourself  before  ignorant, 
powerful  people  who  didn't  mind  casual- 
ly humiliating  you,  and  you  risked  your 
livelihood  and  maybe  your  life  by  defy- 
ing them.  .  .  .  Coalhouse  Walker  Jr.,  how- 
ever, is  an  American.  He  not  only  refuses  j 
to  clean  his  car  but  demands  satisfac- 
tion. ...  I  suppose  that  what  drew  mej 
to  the  story  more  than  anything  else  was 
this  wildly  romantic  American  gesture.  II 
had  just  become  an  American  citizen, 
and  maybe,  in  some  way,  I  was  trying] 
the  righteous  and  violent  American! 
psyche  on  for  size." 

That's  the  spirit.  The  "righteous  andl 
violent"  American  culture  war  is  fori 
real.  See  how  it  plays  out.  Larry  Flynt  is  1 
a  wheezing  cripple  in  a  wheelchair,  cutj 
down  by  a  demented  Fascist  who  saw  in 
Vernon  Jordan  his  own  version  of  an 
uppity  Coalhouse.  And  Flynt's  old! 
nemesis  Charles  Keating  is  in  prison  fori 
his  leading  role  in  the  largest  swindle  inl 
American  history— the  Lincoln  Savingsl 
and  Loan  rip-off,  which  enriched  fivel 
U.S.  senators  while  fleecing  the  small-l 
holder.  When  the  investigators  traced! 
the  money,  they  found  that  Keating  had! 
spent  quite  a  bit  of  it  on  "breast  aug-r 
mentation"  surgery  for  select  members!! 
of  his  female  staff.  Larry  Flynt,  proud  i 
sponsor  of  Juggs  and  Busty  Beauties,) 
has  the  last  laugh,  then,  even  if  it's  aj 
somewhat  hollow  one.  □ 
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memory,  he  decided  to  appeal  the  case 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  Alan  Isaacman 
says  that  by  doing  this  Flynt  committed 
to  spending  and  risking  far  more  than 
he  needed  to.  But,  albeit  with  intense 
misgiving,  Isaacman  took  the  brief. 

"The  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals upheld  the  idea  that  you  could  be 
liable  for  inflicting  'emotional  distress' 
on  a  public  figure,"  Isaacman  recalls. 
"The  chilling  effect  on  the  press  was  ob- 
vious enough.  But  as  long  as  it  was  Hus- 
tler bringing  the  case,  and  as  long  as  it 
was  down  in  the  Fourth  Circuit,  the 
mainstream  press  all  basically  decid- 
ed not  to  touch  it.  That  changed 
really  fast  when  the  Supreme 
Court  agreed  to  hear  the 
case.  We  suddenly  got 
'friend  of  the  court' 
briefs  from  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Pub- 
lishers, the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  the  Association 
of  American  Editorial 
Cartoonists,  and  HBO." 

Isaacman  was  warned 
by  all  the  experts  that 
with  the  makeup  of  the 
Rehnquist  Court  the  best 
he  could  expect  was  a  4-4 
decision.  (The  court  had  one 
vacancy  at  the  time.)  But  on 
February  24,  1988,  a  decision 
written  by  Chief  Justice  Rehnquist  him- 
self upheld  the  right  of  the  press  to  print 
cruel  satires  on  anybody  in  public  life. 
The  vote  was  8-0.  It  was  the  most  impor- 
tant First  Amendment  landmark  since 
New  York  Times  Co.  v.  Sullivan.  The  dia- 
logue in  the  Supreme  Court  scenes  in  the 
movie  is  taken  verbatim  from  the  official 
transcript,  and  the  youthful  audience 
with  whom  I  saw  it  were  hooting  their 
approval  of  Isaacman's  arguments. 

Perhaps  it  takes  Forman  the  immi- 
grant to  appreciate  these  American  iro- 
nies. However  that  may  be,  he  chose  to 
unveil  his  film  smack-dab  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  "family  values"  election  cam- 
paign, with  both  candidates  exhorting 
Hollywood  to  do  more  by  way  of  ex- 
tolling the  clean  and  the  godly.  And  it 
was  early  one  morning  during  the  Re- 
publican convention  that  Forman  woke 
me,  incensed  at  the  fact  that  his  poster 
for  the  movie  had  been  turned  down  by 
the  Motion  Picture  Association  of 
America  (M.P.A.A.).  The  irony— of  the 
pre-censorship  of  a  project  that  savages 
censorship— had  not  escaped  him. 

Tasteful  and  demure  though  the  post- 
er may  be,  it  undoubtedly  makes  use  of 


"If  you  don't  like 
the  human  body/7 
Flynt  rasped, 
"complain  to 
the  manufacturer, 
not  to  me." 


both  a  crucifix  and  the  flag,  plus  a  neat 
pair  of  panties.  Where  would  America 
be  without  these? 

"Don't  tell  me  that  the  poster  is  ob- 
scene," growled  Forman  later  on  as  this 
subplot  developed.  "The  studio  people 
get  heat  from  Christian  Coalition  types 
and  from  conservatives  in  Congress  be- 
cause of  'insulting'  the  flag  and  the 
cross— neither  of  which  is  illegal,  by  the 
way.  And  they  pass  the  pressure  on  to 
Jack  Valenti.  And  his  word  is  final." 
Sitting  in  his  office  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  reliving  his  glory  days  as  a 
flack  for  Lyndon  Johnson,  and 
dressed  in  a  little  brief  author- 
ity, Valenti  took  it  upon 
himself  as  M.P.A.A. 
president  to  protect 
you  from  the  poster. 
The  same  process 
also  shielded  you 
from  Forman's 
poster  for  Valmont, 
his  version  of  Les 
Liaisons  Danger- 
euses.  That  im- 
age (which  was 
used  all  over 
Europe,  where  the  sky 
stayed  firmly  in  place) 
showed  nothing  but  ten- 
dresse,  in  bold  contrast  to 
the  slash-and-spatter  gar- 
bage that  passes  muster 
every  day.  One  of  the  most 
felt  moments  in  The  People  vs.  Larry 
Flynt  has  the  old  pornocrat  onstage, 
showing  scenes  of  carnage  and  sadism 
and  comparing  them  with  undraped 
females,  and  asking  (rather  disingenu- 
ously, perhaps)  which  is  the  true  ob- 
scenity. "If  you  don't  like  the  human 
body."  Flynt  rasped  from  his  wheelchair 
when  we  spoke,  "complain  to  the  manu- 
facturer, not  to  me." 

How  would  this  play  with  Valenti?  I'd 
seen  him  around  Washington,  where  he 
does  his  tailor's-dummy  impersonation  at 
every  party  and  reception  I  attend.  But  I 
had  never  interrogated  his  natty  little 
mind  before.  Since  there  is  virtually  no  li- 
bidinous content  to  the  poster,  I  pressed 
Valenti  to  concede  that  it  was  the  politi- 
cal element  that  had  him  rattled.  He 
would  pretend  that  this  was  not  so.  "The 
flag  and  the  cross  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  The  poster  is  borderline  sala- 
cious." Oh  yeah?  Compared  with  the 
Showgirls  or  Striptease  ads,  or  the  ubiqui- 
tous posters  that  hawk  female  under- 
wear? And  anyway,  is  this  movie  not  a 
satire  on  censorship?  "Nobody  knows 
that   it's   a   satire   until   they   see   it," 


squeaked  Valenti,  before  giving  me  a 
learned  disquisition  on  the  analysis  of 
pantie  lines,  the  question  of  tights,  and 
the  problems  of  airbrushing  as  they  ap- 
plied to  the  promotion  of  Showgirls  and 
Striptease  (those  two  valueless  and 
ephemeral  turkeys).  I  realized  that  he  had 
given  more  heavy-breathing  thought  to 
the  subject  than  any  gonadal  ly  congested 
teenager.  "So  in  other  words  you're  say- 
ing it's  the  underwear?"  "What  I'm  say- 
ing is  that  we  change  the  poster  so  that 
we  don't  have  to  change  the  movie." 
Aha.  A  political  trade-off  after  all. 

Perhaps  you  remember  Forman's  1981 
movie,  Ragtime"}  In  case  you  don't, 
you  should  know  that  a  black  man  is 
baited  and  insulted  by  some  white  fire- 
department  types,  who  don't  think  that  a 
nigger  should  be  driving  a  Model  T 
Ford.  So  they  defecate  on  the  seat  and  i 
challenge  him  to  do  anything  about  it. 
Mr.  Coalhouse  Walker  Jr.  can  either 
swallow  his  pride  and  clean  the  Ford 
with  his  own  hands  or  make  a  fight  of  it. 
"I  had  a  gut  knowledge  of  Walker's 
dilemma  from  the  old  country,"  Forman 
has  written.  "In  the  everyday  life  of] 
Communist  Czechoslovakia,  you  con- 
stantly found  yourself  before  ignorant, 
powerful  people  who  didn't  mind  casual- 
ly humiliating  you,  and  you  risked  your 
livelihood  and  maybe  your  life  by  defy- 
ing them.  .  .  .  Coalhouse  Walker  Jr.,  how- 
ever, is  an  American.  He  not  only  refuses 
to  clean  his  car  but  demands  satisfac- 
tion. ...  I  suppose  that  what  drew  me 
to  the  story  more  than  anything  else  was 
this  wildly  romantic  American  gesture.  I 
had  just  become  an  American  citizen, 
and  maybe,  in  some  way,  I  was  trying 
the  righteous  and  violent  American 
psyche  on  for  size." 

That's  the  spirit.  The  "righteous  and 
violent"  American  culture  war  is  fori 
real.  See  how  it  plays  out.  Larry  Flynt  is 
a  wheezing  cripple  in  a  wheelchair,  cut 
down  by  a  demented  Fascist  who  saw  in 
Vernon  Jordan  his  own  version  of  anl 
uppity    Coalhouse.    And    Flynt's    old 
nemesis  Charles  Keating  is  in  prison  for 
his  leading  role  in  the  largest  swindle  in 
American  history— the  Lincoln  Savings 
and  Loan  rip-off,  which  enriched  five  J 
U.S.  senators  while  fleecing  the  small- 
holder.  When   the  investigators  traced 
the  money,  they  found  that  Keating  had 
spent  quite  a  bit  of  it  on  "breast  aug-1 
mentation"  surgery  for  select  members 
of  his  female  staff.  Larry  Flynt,  proud  | 
sponsor  of  Juggs  and  Busty  BeautiesA 
has  the  last  laugh,  then,  even  if  it's  a| 
somewhat  hollow  one.  □ 
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Dials  set  with  Hand  Applied  Roman  Numbers 


5876/GZ/CH 


btomingdales 

to  order:  1-800-777-4999 


JHUTIDO 


! 


Lifting,  smoothing  and  firming,  magnificently  executed. 


For  every  woman  who  has  ever  missed  the  suppleness  that 
disappears  from  the  skin  with  age,  there  is 

Shiseido  Benefiance  Energizing  Essence. 
Its  moisturizing  and  revitalizing  properties  are  so  intense, 
it  actually  encourages  the  skin's  own  renewal. 
Shiseido's  exclusive  TRA  Revitalizer*  and  a  remarkable  Bio-Fryaluronic  Serum 
infuse  the  skin  with  fullness,  and  smooth  its  appearance. 
It  is  a  concentrated    Hft 
that  allows  skin  to  look  and  feel  healthier  and  more  vibrant. 
Shiseido  Benefiance.  Total  luxury  for  the  skin. 


hiseido  Benefiance 


Energizing  Essence 


J~H\SE\DO 

Benefiance 
werglzing  essence 
serum  energlsant 


•Patent  pending  cosmetic  composition  'U.S.A..  U.K..  Germany,  France.  Italy.  Spain  and  Japan' 
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veryone  has  something' 
costly  hanging  round 
iieck.  lor  the  lucky 
teyv;  it's  not  a  mortgage; 
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s  or  an  overc 


The  estate's  all  yours.  Princeton's  paid.  The  bunk  manager  couldn't  be  /neiAei.  So  why  not  visit  Aspny  Heat ami  above,  tin  exquisite  diamond  suite,  the 
necklace  of  which  is  set  with  a  heart  shaped  emerald  in  a  detachable  ,m'"<-W^(l"ul-  H°u'  costly?  Well,  let's  just  say  the  maid's  raise  is  out  of  the  question. 
Available  jmm  Asprty  -  Fifth  Avenue,  Xm<  York;  Bond  Street.  London  anlUfiires  worldwide,  lor  in joi  mat  ion  .all  1  800.883.2777  ;n   14.111.  193.6767. 
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Is  Like  a  Glover 

Fair  invites  you  to  join  FilaSport  and  danceman 
Glover,  star  of  the  Broadway  sensation,  Bring 
Noise,  Bring  in  da  Funk,  at  a  special  personal 
ranee  on  October  24th,  1:00  p.m.,  at  Macy's 
d  Square,  in  New  York  City.  Receive  a  free 
in  da  Noise,  Bring  in  da  Funk  cap-and  a  free 
ort  tee-shirt-  with  a  purchase  of  $50  or  more  of 
ort  apparel*.  And,  enter  the  sweepstakes  to  win 
s  to  the  Broadway  show,  tap  dance  lessons, 
ort  apparel,  and  more! 


Eddie  to  Wear 

You  already  know  Eddie  Bauer  for  smart  no-nonsense  casual  clothing.  But 
have  you  seen  the  AKA  EDDIE  BAUER  line  of  finely  tailored,  updated 
classics?  If  not,  Vanity  Fair  invites  you  to  stop  by  the  new  Eddie  Bauer  Chicago 
store  for  a  fashion  presentation  of  their  smart,  no-nonsense  AKA  EDDIE 
BAUER  designs.  And  while  you're  there,  pick  up  a  Vanity  Fair  garment  bag 
with  any  $50  AKA  EDDIE  BAUER  purchase*. 

Eddie  Bauer 

600  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  IL 

October  24th  •  6:00  -  9:00  pm 
R.S.V.P.  at  1-800-223-0780,  ext.  8189 


inique  Week 


Fair  invites  you  to  visit  the  Neiman  Marcus  Clinique  counter  nearest  you  for  Clinique's  "All  For  The  Better"  Cover-Up, 
Up  Makeup  Workshops.  Want  to  play  up  a  feature?  Play  down  a  flaw?  Or  just  play  around  with  some  snazzy  new  looks?  Then  hurry 
lique  for  your  one-on-one  "All  For  The  Better"  workshop  session.  You'll  receive  an  A-Z  makeup  manual  filled  with  great  new  ideas, 
special  two-piece  gift*.  Call  your  Neiman  Marcus  Clinique  counter  for  an  appointment  and  the  exact  dates  of  this  one-week- 
vent. 


Gin  and  Comic 


like  your  humor  the  way  Mr.  Jenkins  likes  his  gin  (dry,  that  is),  check  out  the  line-up  at  The  Gotham  Comedy  Club,  the  "toast" 
n  York  City's  comedy  scene.  Vanity  Fair  and  Tanqueray  will  take  over  the  house  on  Friday,  November  1st,  in  a  private  evening  of 
ttan's  rising  riot-acts,  such  as  Colin  Quinn,  Sue  Costello,  Rich  Francese,  and  Rick  Trabucco.  By  invitation  only. 


iad  Between  the  Lines 

;s  your  true  feelings  with  Carolee's  new  "Sterling  Sentiments"  line  of 
g  silver  jewelry  inscribed  with  romantic  etchings.  Visit  the  Carolee  counter 
new  California  Bloomingdale's  locations  for  a  complimentary  handwriting 
s,  a  free  Vanity  Fair  gift*  and  a  complimentary  jewelry  engraving  with  any 
;e  Sterling  purchase.  See  times  designated  below: 


tury  City 

"0  Santa  Monica  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
iford 
nford  Shopping  Center,  Palo  Alto,  CA 

oth  Locations 
I  ember  8-16:  gift  from  Vanity  Fair 
1  ember  9,  2:00  to  4  00  p.m. 
Ilwriting  analysis 
1  ember  16,  2:00  to  4:00  p.m. 
ling  silver  hand  engraving 


Sherman  Oaks 

14060  Riverside  Drive,  Sherman  Oaks,  CA 

Newport  Beach 

701  Newport  Center  Drive,  Newport  Beach,  CA 

At  Both  Locations 

November  15-23:  gift  from  Vanity  Fair 

November  16,  2:00  to  4:00  p.m. 

handwriting  analysis 

November  23,  200  to  4:00  p.m. 

sterling  silver  hand  engraving 


The 
Lagerfeld 

Lens 

CHANEL  and  Vanity  Fair  present  an  exhibit  of 
the  dynamic  images  photographed  by  CHANEL 
designer  Karl  Lagerfeld  exclusively  for  issues  of 
Vanity  Fair.  The  exhibit  will  take  place  from 
October  30th  through  November  6th  at  the 
CHANEL  Boutique,  400  North  Rodeo  Drive, 
Beverly  Hills,  California. 


*Offer  good  while  supplies  last. 


I.  The  new  fragrance  for  men  from  Alfred  Dunhil 
Indispensable  for  the  true  individua 


EXCLUSIVELY  AT  SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  ALFRED  DUNHILL  BOUTIQUES 


^ 


Name:  Renee  Zellweger.  Age:  27.  Credits:  Love  and  a  .45,  Dazed  and  Confused,  Reality  Bites,  Empire  Records.  Next  up:  Jer- 
ry Maguire,  opposite  Tom  Cruise;  The  Whole  Wide  World.  State  of  mind:  "I  feel  so  damned  lucky  I  can't  even  tell  you.  To  be  able 
to  do  what  I  love  and  get  by!"  Expectations:  "I  haven't  thought  past  the  fact  that  I  have  to  do  some  looping.  ...  I  guess  I  should 
prepare  myself.  I'm  too  busy.  I've  got  to  walk  my  dog."  Hobbies:  "Hiking  and  swimming.  You  don't  have  a  choice.  The  dog  looks  at 
me  with  an  'Is  this  all  we're  gonna  do  today?'  look  and  guilts  me  into  it."  Reaction  to  the  recent,  somewhat  breathless 
i  New  York  Times  article  about  her:  "A  friend  scid,  'Now  you  have  an  obituary  on  file  for  the  Times.  That's  one  of  the  perks.'" 
Best  thing  about  Tom  Cruise:  "It's  inspirational  the  things  he  could  accomplish  in  a  day.  Actually,  it  makes  me  feel  like  a  lazy 
pig."  Favorite  possession:  "I  learned  not  to  do  the;  it  inevitably  goes  away."  -MICHAEL  MUSTO 
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florence  •  milan  •  new  york  •  paris  •  london  •  tokyo  •  hong  kong 
for  more  information  call  1-800-388-6785 


IaChapelle  [.and  (Simon  &  Schuster)  showcases  pho- 
tographer DAVID  LaCHAPELLE'S  wild  worldview.  His 
snaps  include  such  nontraditional  celebrity  portraits 
as  Drew  Barrymore  topless  behind  bars  a  la  Caged 
Heat,  and  Leonardo  DiCaprio  tricked  out  as  a 
leather-lovin'  porn  star. 
Also  this  dark  month:  Based  on  a  Victorian -era  true-crime 
story,  MARGARET  ATWOOD'S  Alias  Grace  (Doubleday)  is  a 
captivating  tale  of  a  16-year-old  amnesiac  girl  who  is  sent  up 
the  river  for  a  bloody  murder  she  may  or  may  not  have  com- 
mitted. Novelist  RICK  BASS  waxes  elegiac  about  a  pris- 
tine Montana  valley  on  the  brink  of  development  in 
his  deeply  moving  The  Book  of  Yaak  (Houghton  Miff- 
lin). Former  New  Yorker  editor  ROBERT  GOTTLIEB'S 
Reading  Jazz  (Pantheon)  orchestrates  a  swinging  and  vi- 
tal anthology  of  first-person  narratives  by  jazzmen  such 
as  Louis  Armstrong  and  Charlie  Parker,  and  jazz  jour- 
nalism by  the  likes  of  Ralph  Ellison  and  LeRoi  Jones. 
This  Wild  Darkness  (Henry  Holt)  is  self-serving  novelist 


Top  to  bottom:  from  David  LaCbapelle's  LaChapelle  Land. 
Smashed  Glasses  and  Crystal.  New  York,  1994,  and,  right, 
Lou  Lou  in  Front  of  the  Sphiax,  Giza,  Egypt,  1992;  evidence  of 
Batmania  from  Chip  Kidd's  Batman  Collected;  and  images 
of  inspiration  from  Christian  Lacroix:  The  Diary  of  a 
Collection,  including  embroidery  and  Arlesien  costuming. 

HAROLD  BRODKEY'S  spirited  rumination  on  his  im- 
pending death  from  AIDS.  In  My  Dark  Places  (Knopf) 
JAMES  ELLROY  investigates  the  horrific  murder  of 
his  mother,  an  unsolved  crime  that  has  haunted 
him  for  38  years.  A  saucy,  Internet-sawy  Eve  gives 
cyberbirth  to  an  artificial  intelligence  that  befriends 
a  serial  killer  in  DAVID  AMBROSE'S  thriller, 
Mother  of  God  (Simon  &  Schuster).  Battle  bug 
CLAY  BLAIR  plunges  into  the  sinister  depths  of 
underwater  warfare  in  Hitler's  U-Boat  War  (Random  House). 
In  a  much  lighter  hue,  graphic-design  whiz  CHIP  KIDD  is 
unmasked  as  a  Caped  Crusader  aficionado  in  the  boffo  Bat- 
man Collected  (Bulfmch).  Photographer  RICHARD 
PARE  beautifully  captures  the  "essence"  of  Japa- 
nese architect  Tadao  Ando's  buildings  in  Tadao 
Ando:  Tlte  Colours  of  Light  (Phaidon).  Tempestuous 
nightlife  iron  man  ANTHONY  HADEN-GUEST  re- 
visits 25  years  of  art-world  high  jinks  in  True  Col- 
ors (Atlantic  Monthly  Press).  PETER  H0EGS  en- 
chanting novel  The  Woman  and  the  Ape  (Farrar, 
Straus  &  Giroux)  is  a  hilarious  love  story  about  a 
behavioral  scientist's  alcoholic  wife  and  a 
300-pound  ape  who  may  just  be  the  miss- 
ing link.  If  the  nips  and  tucks  of  the  fash- 
ion world  lift  your  skirt,  pick  up  PATRICK 
MAURIES'S  fanciful  Christian  Lacroix:  The 
Diary  of  a  Collection  (Simon  &  Schuster).  A 
decade's  worth  of  decorative  exuberance  sparkles  in 
JOHN  LORING'S  A  Tiffany  Christmas  (Doubleday). 
In  Extraordinary  Furniture  (Abrams)  DAVID  LINLEY, 
a  cabinetmaker  himself,  chronicles  the  history  of 
beautiful  furnishings.  Audacious  culture  commenta- 
tor GARY  INDIANA  corrals  his  wonderful  wicked 
works  in  Eel  ft  Bleed:  Essays  1985-1995  (Serpent's 
Tail).  DAVID  ROSENGARTEN'S  The  Dean  &  DeLuca 
Cookbook  (Random  House)  is  this  season's  white  truf- 
fle of  cookbooks.  The  marvelously  multifaceted  Mamie  is 
celebrated  by  her  granddaughter  SUSAN  EISENHOWER  in 
Mrs.  Ike  (Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux).  And  The  Chateau  Mar- 
mont  Hollywood  Handbook  (Universe)— edited  by  ANDRE 
BALAZS,  owner  of  the  hotel  where  Greta  Garbo  trysted 
and  John  Belushi  died— is  a  scintillating  look  at 
Sodom  by  the  Sea.   — elissa  schappell 
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bony  headphones*.  Jhey  make  rock  come  alive* 


Get  a  bigger  rush  from  your  music.  Only  Sony 
headphones  can  capture  the  spirit  and  sound  of  the 
original  recording.  That's  because  no  one  knows 
more  about  sound  reproduction  than  we  do.  And 
no  one  applies  that  technology  to  headphones  bet- 
ter. We  make  more  headphones  than  any  other 
manufacturer — from  noise  cancellation  to  wireless. 
There's  only  one  way  to  make  your  favorite  rock 
livelier.  Sony  headphones. 


©1996  Sony  Electronics  Inc..  Reprod(j#ibri  in  whole  or  in  pa 


n  is  prohibited.  All  rights  reserved.  Sony  is  a  trademark  of  Sony.  http://wwwJfony.com 
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Table  Manners 


Tiffany  Table  Settings,  move  over. 
Martha  Stewart,  step  aside.  Diane  Von 
Furstenberg's  new  book,  The  Table 
(Random  House),  is  the  delicacy  du 
jour.  It's  a  glossy  gathering  of  meal- 
time idylls,  complete  with  favorite 
recipes.  "The  first  table  that  fascinated 
me  was  in  the  movie  Tom  Jones,"  re- 
calls Von  Furstenberg.  "It  had  a  bu- 
colic feel,  very  informal,  and  it  turned 
out  to  be  very  sexual.  It  impressed  me 
with  how  meaningful  the  table  setting  can  be." 
The  third  in  Von  Furstenberg's  series  of  lush 
books  about  daily  rituals  (following  Beds  and  Tlie 
Bath),  Tlie  Table,  she  says,  "is  the  only  one  that 
really  involves  someone  else.  It's  the  place  where 
you  make  business  deals,  spend  time  with  family, 
have  a  conversation,  have  love  relationships."  And 

celebrations!  Here  Von  Furstenberg  toasts  close  Parisian  friend  Nicole  Wisniak 
on  the  publication  of  a  new  issue  of  Egoi'ste,  her  occasional  magazine,  which  is 
about  "the  luxury  of  thinking,  as  well  as  the  luxury  of  seeing."  Add  the  luxury  of 
the  table  and  you  have,  according  to  Von  Furstenberg,  the  best  part  of  any  party: 
the  end  of  the  evening,  when  you're  just  "two  girlfriends  talking."— LAURA  JACOBS 


Feast  and  gamine: 

Diane  Von  Furstenberg 

and  Egoi'ste 

editor  Nicole  Wisniak. 


Antonio  Sabato  Jr., 

actor,  spokesmodel: 

Rogue  Warrior:  Green  Team, 

by  Richard  Marcink.o 

and  John  Weisman 

(Pocket  Books). 

"i      id  it  in  preparation  for 

my  film  Wolverine. 

1  got  booked  because 

it's  an  action- /tacked  book 

about  navy 
SEALs  and  their  missions. " 
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B.B.  King, 

blues  musician: 

My  American  Journey, 

by  Colin  Powell 

(Random  House). 

"  It  '.i  a  great  inspiration 

to  all  people 
of  my  race  to  see  a  man 

rise  up  and  reach 

the  pinnacle  of  success. 

Thank  God 

for  the  U.S.  of  A." 


Might-Table  Reading 


Rita  Wilson,  actress: 

Feng  Shui,  by  Lillian  Too 

(Konsep  Lagenda). 

"It's  really  interesting — everything 

coinciding  with  the  philosophy 

of  harmony  in  living — 

because  we're  doing  an  apartment 

now.  I'm  reading  to  find 

out  about  it,  though  a  lot  of  it  is 

common  sense. " 


Rande  Gerber, 

restaurateur: 

Snow  Falling  on  Cedars, 

by  David  Guterson  (Vintage). 

"It  was  recommended 

by  a  friend  who  reads  a  lot, 

and  since  I  don 't  always  have 

the  time,  she  would  only 

recommend  something  that 

would  spark  my  interest. 
It  was  interesting  because  it 

takes  place  during  the 

era  of  the  Japanese  internment 

camps,  which  you 

don  V  hear  much  about. " 
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Faux  Be  It 


Kenneth  Jay  Lane  writes  the  book  on  the  bauble 


ostume  jeweler  to  crowned  heads,  First  Ladies, 
and  style  goddesses  worldwide,  Kenneth  Jay 
Lane  is  the  man  who  single-handedly  made 
junk  chic.  Now,  as  Lane  publishes  his  memoirs, 
Faking  It  (Abrams),  george  wayne  reviews  a 
remarkable  career  with  the  King  of  Faux. 


P 

i.-er"  George  Wayne:  When  did  Kenny  Lane  dis 

'^      j^m  cover  his  aesthetic  to  create  jewelry? 

■         ■  Kenneth  Jay  Lane:  I  guess  I'd  seen  a 

wk     V   picture  of  Mae  West  in  a  mag- 
^^^^     azine.  She  was  my  ideal.  In 

1962  I  did  my  first  collection,  licensed 

by  [Arnold]  Scaasi. 

G.W.  Your  new  book,  Faking  It,  isn  't 

as  bitchy  and  dishy  as  one  would 

have  expected. 

K.J.L.  Why  be  bitchy? 

Everyone     has     always 

been  good  to  me.  So  I 

had  nothing  to  dish.   I 

have  no  complaints.  The 

only  memories  I  have  are 

pleasant  things. 

G.W.  In  the  book  you  call  your- 
self "part  pugilist,  part  genius,  part 

magician,  part  wizard,  part  snakt 

charmer."  What  you  forgot  to  say  was 

that  you  are  also  high  society's  fa- 
vorite walker. 

K.J.L.  Oh  good  God!  Yes.  I  can 

walk,  I  can  dance.  I  own  several  tuxe- 
dos. But  I  don't  consider  going  to  the 

movies  with  Nan  Kempner  walking.  I 

regard  that  as  sitting. 

G.W.  Your  favorite  saying  throughout 

the  book  is  "I  was  very  fortunate  . . . ' 

But  what  do  you  think  has  been  your 

greatest  fortune? 

K.J.L.  Probably  having  the  right  phi- 
losophy about  life.  Positive  thinking. 

I  learned  a  great  deal  from  Diana 

Vreeland.  She  had  a  wonderful  phi- 
losophy. She  always  said,  "Always 

give  ideas  away.   Because  under 

every  idea  there  is  another  waiting 

to  be  born."  f  mean,  I  have  had  my 

ups  and  downs.  But  you  just  can't 

complain.  You  just  have  to  go  on.  So 

you  lose  a  half-million  dollars  here, 

a  half-million  dollars  there.  To- 
morrow is  another  day. 
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G.W.  Marilyn  Monroe  was  the  big  one  that  got  away.  She 
was  never  one  of  your  clients. 

K.J.L.  No,  but  I  did  make  shoes  for  her.  I  knew  her,  and 
I  even  went  out  with  her.  How  about  that?  I 
was  her  walker.  When  she  was  married  to 
Arthur  Miller.  Norman  Norell  asked  me  to 
make  a  special  last  for  Marilyn.  She  had  a 
i  very  high  instep.  And  she  loved  a  superhigh 

heel  like  Marlene  Dietrich's.  So  that  her  foot 
went  like  a  Vargas  girl's.  I  personally  took 
those  shoes  to  her  apartment  at  444  East 
57th  Street.  She  was  adorable,  so  fun- 
ny. And  she  talked  exactly  like  she 
did  in  her  films.  I  remember  going 
shopping  with  her  once  to  look 
for  a  bed.  She  had  a  beret  on 
to  cover  up  her  hair,  and 
huge  sunglasses.  Nobody 
looked  at  her,  nobody.  She 
was   so   annoyed,   so   she 
took  the  beret  off.  I  took  her 
once  to  something  at  the  Wal- 
dorf. She  asked  me  to  go  with 
her,  because  Arthur  Miller  hated 
those  things.  And  she  hated  it.  too,  in 
a  way.  Because  people  used  to  grab  at 
her.   People  would  grab  buttons  off  her 
clothes,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  It  took  her 
hours  and  hours  to  get  dressed.  I'd  be  talking 
to  Arthur  and  watching  something  on  televi- 
sion. Then  finally  she  would  arrive  looking 
like  something  you've  never  seen.  I  remember 
a  red  lace  dress  by  Norell.  Just  over  the  knees, 
black  stockings,  bright-red  shoes.  And  her  maid 
would  wrap  the  little  stole  around  her.  And  she 
would  say,  "Be  careful,  don't  damage  the  mer- 
chandise." By  the  time  we  got  to  the  Waldorf,  it 
was  over  with.  She  said  we  should  go  to  P.  J. 
Clarke's.  We  walk  into  P.J.'s,  Marilyn  looking 
unbelievable.  It  was  an  unwritten  rule  in  P.J.'s: 
no  autographs,  no  staring.  But  when  she  walked 
in,  conversation  stopped. 
G.W.  My  favorite  Kenny  Lane  moment  is  watch- 
ing you  finger  a  caviar  bowl  at  this  fabulous  Bev- 
erly Hills  party  hosted  by  Marvin  and  Barbara 
Davis.  It  was  the  funniest,  realest  moment  of  the 
entire  evening. 

K.J.L.  [Laughs.]  I  eat  my  salad  too  with  my  fin- 
gers. I  love  eating  with  my  fingers. 
G.W.  Is  your  life  an  open  book,  Kenneth  Jay  Lane? 
K.J.L.  Yeah.  Pretty  much.  I  have  no  secret  life, 
unfortunately. 
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THIS  IS  A  DIARY  OF  SORTS:  a  sketchbook  of  feelings,  ideas,  and  dreams,  all  relating 
to  one  subject— the  making  oiEvita.  By  the  time  this  movie  comes  out,  I  will  have  been 
living  vicariously  through  her  for  two  years.  I  remember  sitting  down  during  Christmas 
of  '94  and  writing  an  impassioned  letter  to  the  director,  Alan  Parker,  listing  the  reasons 
why  I  was  the  only  one  who  could  portray  her,  explaining  that  only  I  could  understand 
her  passion  and  her  pain.  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  did  not  write  this  letter  of  my  own 
free  will.  It  was  as  if  some  other  force  drove  my  hand  across  the  page. 

Soon  afterward  I  heard  from  Alan  and  following  several  nerve-racking  meetings 
the  part  was  mine.  This  was  only  the  beginning  of  what  turned  out  to  be  a  great  adven- 
ture. I  could  kick  myself  for  not  starting  my  journal  then,  but  there  was  so  little  time.  I 
had  to  learn  the  score,  train  my  voice,  and  master  the  tango  before  flying  to  London  to 
record  the  sound  track.  Throughout  the  year  I  had  the  most  extraordinary  experi- 
ences, and  we  hadnt  even  begun  filming,  so  the  month  before  shooting  began  I  made 
a  promise  o  myself  that  I  would  write  everything  down  that  happened  to  me.  I  had 
butterflies  in  my  stomach  and  I  knew  I  was  in  for  the  ride  of  my  life.  I  wanted  to 
remember  every  detail.  And  so  I  began ... 
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JUST  A  LITTLE 

TOUCH  OF 

STAR  QUALITY 

After  the  first  phase 

of  filming  in  Buenos  Aires, 

Madonna  posed  for  these 

photographs  during  a  two-da} 

April  session  on  various 

locations  in  Budapest,  where 

the  second  segment 

of  Evita  filming  occurred. 

Throughout  filming. 

Madonna  spoke  to  dozens 

of  people  who  had 

actual!)  known  Eva  Peron. 

One  of  her  favorite  quotes 

came  from  Amalita  Fortabat, 

a  leading  citizen  of 

Buenos  Aires,  who  remarked, 

'"She  had  the  sweetness 

of  revenge  running 

through  her  veins." 
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New  York 

A  Saturday,  January  13,  1996 

fter  a  series  of  delays  I've  finally  been 
given  the  go-ahead  to  fly  down  to  Bue- 
nos Aires.  I  desperately  need  the  weeks 
before  filming  for  rehearsals,  wardrobe 
fittings,  and  camera  tests.  But,  more  im- 
portant, I  need  to  explore  and  investigate 
the  myth  of  Eva  Peron.  An  Argentinean 
journalist  whom  I  met  in  London  has 
agreed  to  meet  me  in  B.A.  and  arrange 
interviews  with  people  who  knew  or 
worked  with  Eva,  as  well  as  some  anti- 
Peronists.  Most  are  very  old  and  I'm 
sure  a  good  number  will  be  quite  suspi- 
cious of  me.  I  can  hardly  blame  them  if 
the  me  they  know  is  the  one  they've  read 
about  in  the  newspapers.  I  am  prepared 
to  disarm  all  and  get  them  to  share  their 
deepest,  darkest  secrets  about  Eva. 

Buenos  Aires 

I  Saturday,  January  20 

t's  morning  and  I've  just  arrived  in  my 
hotel.  It  is  grand  in  a  shabby  way.  High 
ceilings,  big  windows,  and  a  lovely  bal- 
cony. My  only  complaint  is  that  my  room 
is  on  the  second  floor  and  my  fans  are 
outside  chanting  "Eva/Madonna"  and 
singing  the  words  to  my  songs.  This  is 
very  flattering  during  the  day  but  not  so 
great  at  night  when  I'll  be  trying  to  sleep. 
On  the  drive  from  the  airport  I  twice 
saw  graffiti  painted  on  the  walls  that  said, 

EVITA  LIVES,  GET  OUT,  MADONNA.   How's 

that  for  a  welcome?  I  have  also  read  in 
the  local  newspapers  that  Alan  Parker, 
Antonio  Banderas,  who  plays  Che,  and 
myself  have  been  declared  personae  non 
gratae,  which  is  a  nice  way  of  saying  we 
are  dirty  rotten  scum.  Of  course,  this  is 
all  coming  from  a  very  small  group  of 
Peronists  who  are  in  desperate  need  of 
attention  and  aren't  really  certain  what 
they're  protesting  against.  I'm  sure  they'd 
all  come  over  for  tea  if  I  invited  them. 
None  of  this  discourages  me. 

T!  Sunday,  January  21 

oday  I  ventured  out  into  the  city  for  a 
series  of  interviews  with  people  who 
knew  Evita.  The  most  interesting  was 
with  Tuco  Paz,  who  was  an  Argentinean 
diplomat  for  more  than  40  years.  He  met 
Eva  when  she  was  29  and  is  the  first  per- 
son to  tell  me  how  shy  she  was.  He  says 
that  her  aggressive  behavior  was  a  ner- 
vals reactii  n  to  how  insecure  she  felt 
around  certain  people.  He  says  that  she 
had  great  character  but  that  many  people 
were  bor^d  by  her  monolithic  interest 
in  politics.  Ncihing  else  interested  her. 
(That's  only  because  Prada  hadn't  started 
making  dres.  -s')  He  said  that  Juan  Peron 
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coached  her  in  public  speaking.  Peron 
would  sit  in  a  chair  and  have  Evita  go  be- 
hind him  and  talk  to  the  back  of  his 
head.  Then  he  would  throw  out  a  series 
of  subjects  which  she  would  have  to  ex- 
pound on.  Peron  constantly  changed  the 
topic  to  keep  her  on  her  toes.  So  she 
wouldn't  be  nervous,  he  would  stay  with 
his  back  to  her.  For  some  reason,  I  was 
very  moved  by  this  story.  It  seems  like  a 
real  act  of  love  and  caring  for  him  to 
have  taken  the  time  to  do  this. 

Tuco's  apartment  was  lovely— full  of 
old  books  and  beautiful  Cubist  art.  Un- 
fortunately, about  500  screaming  fans 
made  my  departure  next  to  impossible. 
The  police  are  not  terribly  organized 
down  here  and  I  didn't  have  enough  secu- 
rity, so  the  three  feet  I  walked  from  the 
building  to  the  car  were  very  scary.  Some- 
how I  got  pulled  down  to  the  ground  for 
about  three  seconds.  I  managed  to  crawl 
into  the  car  and  shut  the  door,  only  to 
find  that  one  of  my  shoes  was  missing 
and  the  heel  was  broken  on  the  other. 
They  were  Versace.  Don't  worry. 

When  everyone  was  in  the  car  we  sped 
away,  only  to  discover  that  a  young  girl 
was  holding  on  to  the  roof  of  the  car  for 
dear  life.  So  we  stopped  and  pulled  her 
off  as  she  kicked  and  screamed  and  cried 
that  she  loved  me.  I  wanted  to  give  her 
the  business  card  of  my  shrink,  but  my 
driver  drove  away  too  fast. 

Tl  Monday,  January  22 

oday  I  never  left  my  prison  cell  so  as  to 
avoid  any  riots  until  the  security  situation 
has  been  worked  out.  It  wasn't  so  terrible. 
It  rained  all  day  and  the  shutters  to  my 
bedroom  windows  kept  banging  open 
and  shut.  I  think  the  spirit  of  Eva  was  in 
my  room.  A  wonderfully  well-groomed, 
fantastic-looking  older  gentleman  named 
Hector  Villaneuva  came  to  talk  to  me.  He 
met  Evita  when  she  was  19  and  working 
at  a  radio  station.  He  says  he  was  very  at- 
tracted to  her,  but  didn't  do  anything 
about  it  because  he  was  married.  (That 
doesn't  sound  like  any  men  I  know.)  It 
seems  our  dear  Evita  liked  to  drink  beer 
and  go  to  boxing  matches.  A  girl  after  my 
own  heart!  He  said  that  her  favorite  meal 
was  breaded  panfried  veal  with  a  fried  egg 
on  top  and  French  fries.  I'm  going  to  try 
that  tomorrow. 

The  only  way  to  eat  sensibly  in  this 
country  is  to  not  eat.  The  concept  of  non- 
fat has  not  made  its  way  here  yet. 

I'm  still  trying  to  get  used  to  my 
brown  contacts,  which  make  me  feel 
dizzy,  nauseated,  and  permanently  in  the 
dark.  Or  maybe  this  is  what  happens 
when  you  stay  in  your  hotel  room  all  day. 


I've  got  to  get  out  more— I'm  starting  t| 
talk  to  my  dog  too  much.  I  could  havj 
sworn  she  said  "Mama." 

Tl  Tuesday,  January  2 1 

oday  was  the  day  from  hell.  Sort  olJ 
First,  I  slept  like  shit.  The  children  caul 
side  my  window  came  at  two-hour  inteij 
vals  all  through  the  night  to  beckon  m{ 
to  my  balcony  and  profess  undying  love. 
Shakespeare  this  was  not. 

And  why  should  they  sleep?  Everyon; 
is  unemployed— no  one  has  to  get  uj| 
and  go  to  work  in  the  morning.  Taj 
only  people  making  any  money  are  tm 
press  and  they  will  go  to  any  extreme  ti 
get  a  picture  or  any  information  abou 
me.  I  sometimes  think  my  phones  ar 
tapped,  and  wonder  if  every  employe, 
in  this  hotel  is  on  the  take.  There  ar 
camera  lenses  trained  on  me  at  even 
window  and  I  have  hidden  everything  q 
value  in  a  secret  place  because  the  saiji 
looks  suspect. 

But  just  because  I'm  stuck  in  an  unciv 
lized  country  doesn't  mean  I  can't  havei 
little  fun.  I  was  determined  to  go  sighji 
seeing.  We  devised  an  elaborate  plan  whew 
my  assistant,  Caresse,  would  go  out  in  thll 
car  I  usually  ride  around  in  and  fake  oa 
the  fans  and  the  press.  The  idea  was  to  ge 
everyone  to  follow  my  car  without  me  u 
it.  Then  I  would  leave  in  a  van  with  rim 
bodyguards,  and  all  of  us  would  lie  on  tnl 
floor  until  the  coast  was  clear.  The  grea< 
news  is  that  it  worked  and  I  went  on  wif 
my  sight-seeing  trip  unhassled. 

I  went  to  Recoleta,  the  cemetery  w  her  i 
Evita  is  buried.  I  have  never  seen  suchl 
beautiful,  decadent,  haunted  place.  Theil* 
were  hundreds  of  wild  cats  everywheiii 
and  each  mausoleum  was  more  gram 
and  exquisite  than  the  last— little  tini 
mansions  with  windows  to  view  the  caf 
kets,  which  are  surrounded  by  gargoylJ 
and  statues  and  religious  paintings  am 
plaques  and  wreaths  and  framed  phfl 
tographs.  The  dead  live  in  style. 

The  bad  news  is  what  happened  to  Cl( 
resse.  She  was  arrested  and  called  me  oi 
my  cell  phone  from  the  police  statical 
completely  hysterical.  It  seems  that  til 
press  were  furious  when  they  discover* 
that  I  was  not  in  the  car.  Caresse  got  oil 
of  the  car  and  was  attacked  by  paparaa 
who  proceeded  to  shove  her  around  ara- 
call  her  a  puta.  So  she  told  the  driver  I 
take  her  back  to  the  hotel.  After  theyi 
gone  about  a  mile,  the  police  pulled  h^ 
car  over  and  started  muttering  about! 
crime  which  implicated  her. 

Of  course,  she  didn't  have  her  pa 
port,  which  in  this  place  is  a  crime  pu 
ishable  by  death.  Eventually  Luciano, 
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Argentinean  bodyguard,  pulled  some 
strings,  and  five  hours  later  Caresse  was 
returned  to  us  very  shaken  up.  Then  we 
got  the  rest  of  the  story.  In  Argentina, 
anyone  can  accuse  another  person  of  a 
wrongdoing  and  have  his  house  or  car  or 
person  searched.  Very  often  the  accused 
get  hauled  down  to  the  station  before 
they  even  know  what  they've  done! 

In  this  case,  some  members  of  the 
press  were  apparently  trying  to  frame  me. 
Thank  God  I  wasn't  in  that  car.  They  had 
paid  off  two  teenagers  to  fall  in  front  of 
the  car  when  it  drove  out  of  the  under- 
ground driveway,  and  then  they  set  out  in 
hot  pursuit  to  apprehend  the  criminal 
(me,  they  thought),  inform  the  police,  and 
get  some  juicy  headline  news  about  the 
famous  celebrity  who  goes  around  driving 
over  unsuspecting  fans.  When  they  dis- 
covered that  we  had  duped  them  they  de- 
cided to  torture  Caresse.  By  the  time  she 
arrived  at  the  station  they  were  shouting, 
"Murderess!  Murderess!"  I  called  the  pro- 
ducer and  my  manager  and  threatened  to 
quit  unless  they  got  some  secret-service 
guys  down  here  to  beef  up  security.  Oth- 
erwise we'll  all  be  visiting  police  stations 
every  time  the  papers  want  a  story.  Did  I 
already  say  how  scary  it  was  to  be  here?  I 
guess  this  is  the  closest  thing  to  a  dictator- 
ship I'll  ever  experience. 

Did  I  leave  out  the  part  about  the 
horny  cop  that  kept  telling  Caresse  how 
beautiful  she  was  and  running  his  fingers 
through  her  hair? 

I  Thursday,  January  25 

continue  to  have  bone-crushing  en- 
trances and  exits  whenever  I  go  out.  Top- 
notch  security  arrives  today.  Let's  see  if 
that  makes  a  difference.  I've  got  to  stop 
reading  the  papers.  I  am  portrayed  either 
as  a  stupid  cunt  who  doesn't  deserve  to 
play  Santa  Evita  or  a  spoiled  American 
movie  star  who  has  no  interest  in  the  truth. 
There  are  people  who  appreciate  what  I'm 
trying  to  do  here,  but  they're  not  very 
vocal.  Kindness  is  timid  and  evil  is  a  ham. 
Went  to  a  cocktail  party  last  night  and 
collected  everybody's  germs.  The  custom 
here  is  to  kiss  everyone  hello  instead  of 
shaking  hands.  Was  too  tired  to  write. 
And  too  grouchy! 

YY  J  Friday,  January  26 

VVeni  to  dinner  with  the  cinematogra- 
pher  of  the  movie.  His  name  is  Darius 
Khondji  and  he  s  incredibly  talented  and 
completely  lo  tble.  We  had  a  long  discus- 
sion abcLt  ho  (here  needs  to  be  more 
unity  on  iht  fi  n  and  how  people  have 
to  stop  being  negative  and  complaining 
about  being  here.  Of  course,  that's  easy 
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for  him  to  say— people  don't  jump  him 
and  attempt  to  rip  off  his  clothes  and 
strangle  him  every  time  he  tries  to  go 
outside.  Still,  he  has  a  good  point  in  that 
there  needs  to  be  more  positivity  and  to- 
getherness among  the  people  making  this 
film  or  we  will  never  survive  the  shoot. 

I  came  home  feeling  very  upbeat,  but 
the  phone  rang  and  it  was  Freddy,  my  man- 
ager, telling  me  that  it  was  in  the  news  in 
the  U.S.  that  I  was  receiving  death  threats 
and  that  I  must  immediately  come  home. 
He  doesn't  understand  that  all  Latinos  ex- 
aggerate and  are  all  over  the  top.  If  only 
people  would  report  the  good  things.  For 
instance,  the  Old  Guard  whom  I  have  met 
have  all  spoken  to  the  press,  and  there  have 
been  a  lot  of  favorable  articles.  I  think  the 
tide  is  gradually  turning.  President  Men- 
em may  finally  agree  to  meet  with  me.  I 
didn't  come  all  the  way  to  Buenos  Aires 
to  sing  "Don't  Cry  for  Me  Argentina"  on 
a  soundstage.  I  told  Freddy  to  relax,  put 
in  my  earplugs,  and  went  to  sleep. 

D  Saturday,  January  27 

reamt  last  night  that  there  was  going 
to  be  a  big  earthquake  and  it  was  going  to 
destroy  the  world.  I  ran  around  trying  to 
pack  my  suitcase  but  stopped  when  I  re- 
alized I  really  wouldn't  need  to  pack. 

Met  with  a  brilliant  Argentinean  histo- 
rian named  Jose  Luis  Peco,  who  spoke  to 
me  for  three  hours  about  Argentinean 
history  and  the  Peronist  movement.  Won- 
derful man,  but  he  kept  getting  up  to  go 
to  the  bathroom.  Maybe  he  only  has  one 
kidney. 

Later  on  I  had  drinks  with  Placido 
Domingo,  who  was  very  charming  and 
said  he  had  turned  down  Alan  Parker's 
offer  to  play  Peron.  After  speaking  to  me 
for  20  minutes  he  said  he  regretted  say- 
ing no.  Latin  men  were  put  on  this  earth 
to  charm  women. 

And  torture  them! 

Later: 

Did  makeup  and  hair  tests  and  finally 
settled  on  a  brown  wig  for  the  younger 
Eva  that  didn't  make  me  look  like  a 
cocker  spaniel.  Against  the  wishes  of  my 
security  I  went  out  on  my  balcony  and 
waved  to  about  500  screaming  fans.  I 
blew  them  several  kisses  and  saw  the 
tears  in  their  eyes  and  it  almost  made  me 
cry.  I  thought  if  I  went  out  and  waved  to 
them  they  might  be  less  ferocious  when  I 
go  out  to  dinner.  We  shall  see. 

Fi  Sunday,  January  28 

inally  slept  last  night— deeply  and  sweet- 
ly. Of  course,  I  wasn't  in  my  room.  I've 
been  sleeping  in  a  room  the  size  of  a 


broom  closet  upstairs  to  avoid  the  noise  in 
my  suite.  Sneaked  out  this  morning  id 
what  I  thought  was  a  disguise  to  wall 
around  the  street  fairs  of  San  Telmo.  Peoj 
pie  recognized  me  and  stared,  but  no  onq 
attacked  me.  Nevertheless,  I  felt  uncora 
fortable  and  after  an  hour  of  being  gawk© 
at  I  came  back  to  my  hotel  prison  am 
sulked.  I  needed  some  peace  and  quiet! 


I  Tuesday,  January 

seem  to  have  misplaced  a  diary  entr 
Or  else  I've  misplaced  a  day,  which  isn 
difficult  to  do  in  this  godforsaken  placej 
Every  day  is  a  new  and  interesting  for 
of  chaos. 

Yesterday  my  trainer  arrived  an 
thank  God.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  gi 
an  enormously  fat  ass  on  this  shoot 
there  are  no  gyms  and  no  decent  food, 
made  a  solemn  promise  to  myself  to  st; 
eating  better,  but  every  time  I  go  to 
meeting  or  an  interview,  someone  whip 
out  the  trays  of  croissants  and  petii 
fours  and  bonbons  and  I'm  so  hungrjl 
I'm   forced  to  inhale  a  few.   EtiquetW 
alone  demands  that  you  at  least  sampla 
the  lard  sandwiches. 

I  went  to  the  National  Library  with  I 
Xavier  Fernandez,  a  die-hard  Peroni| 
and  a  very  charming  man.  The  librari 
was  built  on  the  exact  same  spot  when 
the  Perons  lived  and  where  Evita  died.  I 
asked  the  director  of  the  library  whea 
the   house   went.    It   seems   the   Argen 
tineans,  in  their  true  hotheaded  fashioj 
demolished  the  house  brick  by  brick  unlj 
there  was  nothing  left  but  dirt!  This, 
course,  did  not  happen  until  Eva  di 
and  Peron  had  fallen  out  of  favor  al 
fled  the  country.  (It's  very  easy  to  fall 
out  of  favor  here.)  Years  later  when  P« 
ronism  was  fashionable  again,  the  Natiotl 
al  Library  was  built  as  a  sort  of  memoria 
to  Evita,  and  there's  an  enormous  amoiuB 
of  research  material  pertaining  to  ha 
there.  Another  glaring  example  of  tl 
fickleness  of  this  country.  First  she's 
queen  and  she  lives  in  a  palace,  then  sh 
dies  and  you're  assassinated  if  you  spea 
her  name.  Finally,  years  later  she's  a  saij 
who  can  do  no  wrong. 

The  library  director  is  a  true  man  I 
letters.  We  talked  about  Pablo  Nerud 
and  Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez  and  thq 
discussed  cinema:  Renoir,  Godard,  Bj 
nuel,  Pasolini,  Cocteau,  Rossellini,  an 
Visconti.  Whew!  I  had  a  butter  sandwiq 
and  a  chocolate  truffle  and  ran  off  to 
cocktail  party  to  mingle  with  the  creti 
de  la  creme  of  B.A.  Ha!  As  I  walked 
the  door,  hoping  for  champagne,  I  wi 
served  a  glass  of  warm  water  whid 
tasted  like  it  had  been  chlorinated.  Ml 
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"I  wonder  if  I 
;ould  ever  have  been  the 

kind  of  sweet, 
Submissive  girl  that  the 

1     world  idealizes." 
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MY  MAD  EXISTENCE 

"They  saved  my  close-up  till  the  last  shot 

of  the  day,  after  midnight,  in  the  12th  hour  of 

shooting.  My  makeup  was  cracking  off, 

the  lace  to  my  brunct  wig  had  been  glued  one 

time  too  many,  and  1  could  barely  keep 

my  eyes  open.  We  ended  up  cutting  off  all  the 

downy  blond  hair  that  grows  around  my 

hairline  and  now  I  look  like  Bette  Davis  in  The 

Private  Lives  of  Elizabeth  and  Essex. " 
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the  British  ambassador  and  lots  of  radio 
and  television  personalities  and  the  man 
who  owns  all  the  soccer  teams.  There 
were  a  few  rakish-looking  young  men 
with  very  long  hair  and  lust  in  their  eyes, 
and  I  think  I  was  supposed  to  take  one 
of  them  home  with  me,  but  I  was  too 
tired  to  be  shallow,  so  at  10:30  I  bid 
everyone  adieu  and  ran  into  the  elevator 
with  my  escort,  Victor  Alfaro.  Of  course, 
I  had  to  pose  for  a  zillion  photographs 
before  I  left.  I  felt  very  empty  riding 
down  in  that  elevator.  I  suddenly  missed 
my  friends  terribly. 

Couldn't  sleep  again  and  I  went  to  work 
with  puffy  eyes  and  a  sheet-lined  face. 

S  Wednesday,  January  31 

lept  in  silence  at  last.  I  moved  upstairs 
to  the  top  floor.  It's  not  much  bigger  than 
the  broom  closet  but  at  least  I  can't  hear 
the  fans  screaming  on  the  street.  Forgot 
to  mention  that  I  met  with  the  chief  of 
police  and  his  first  lieutenant.  Two  very 
charming  and  handsome  men— what  else 
is  new?  They  assured  me  that  they  were 
going  to  look  after  me  and  that  I  shouldn't 
worry  about  death  threats.  What,  me  wor- 
ry? We  discussed  Peronism  and  of  course 
Evita  and  how  her  enemies  were  divided 
into  two  camps,  the  aristocracy  and  the 
Communists.  The  lieutenant  said  he  ad- 
mired Evita  but  he  was  not  a  Peronist. 
Then  he  said  the  most  amazing  thing— 
that  people  were  angry  with  Evita  in  her 
day  for  the  same  reason  they  are  angry 
with  me  today.  That  we  are  women  with 
success  and  power.  Then  we  began  dis- 
cussing reincarnation  and  he  started 
quoting  Oscar  Wilde.  Something  about 
Art  imitating  Life.  I  was  quite  stunned, 
for  his  macho  appearance  did  not  pre- 
pare me  for  his  sensitive  and  perceptive 
point  of  view.  Don't  judge  a  federal  po- 
liceman by  his  uniform! 

Tonight  I  am  having  a  drink  with  Con- 
stancio  Vigil,  supposedly  Menem's  best 
friend.  We  shall  see! 

X\  J  Thursday,  February  1 

Woke  up  exhausted  from  my  dreams.  I 
was  defending  myself.  Trying  to  stay 
alive.  Fighting  for  .  .  .  what?  I  splashed 
cold  water  on  my  face,  looked  into  the 
mirror,  and  noticed  a  red  indentation  in 
my  forehead.  A  wound  received  in  my 
nocturnal  battle. 

Did  I  unconsciously  hurt  myself?  This 
must  be  a  result  of  the  conversation  I 
had  with  Constancio,  who  tried  to  explain 
to  me  why  the  president  cannot  agree  to 
a  meeting  with  me.  Yet.  Of  course,  he 
didn't  tell  me  anything  I  didn't  already 
know,  and  I  must  say  it  was  a  bit  of  an 
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that  divorce  is 
f   more  socially 
<     acceptable 
|     than  single 
1  motherhood  or 
'    i    being  honest 
i     about  your 
i        future." 
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DON  T 
CRY  FOR  Ml 


On  the  reaction  to 
her  pregnancy,  Madonna 

has  u  few  thoughts: 
"Some  people  have 

suggested  that  I  have  done 

thi\  for  sHock  value. 

These  are  comment*  only 

a  man  would  make. 

It's  much  tout  difficult  to 

befpregnant  and 

bring  a  child  into  this 

world  to  do  it  for 

whimsical  or  provocative 
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something  bad  enoi 
J&ihe  whole  earth 


set  it. 


I  HAD  TO  LET  IT  HAPPEN, 
I  HAD  TO  CHANGF 


"On  the  set  of  the  movie  today, 

I  felt  the  baby  kick  for  the  first  time. 

I  had  to  resist  the  temptation 

to  hold  my  belly  and  laugh  out  loud. 

It  had  to  remain  my  delicious 

and  lovely  secret.  My  beautiful  baby 

kicked  me  in  the  side  as  if  to  say, 

'Happy  Mother 's  Day! ' " 
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insult  to  discover  that  the  president  has 
had  lunch  with  Claudia  Schiffer  and  en- 
tertained the  Rolling  Stones  ard  he  is 
not  free  to  meet  with  me.  Once  again  this 
proves  my  point  that  if  you  have  an  opin- 
ion or  stand  for  something  in  this  world 
you  are  considered  a  threat.  Something 
to  be  feared.  We  discussed  politics  in  this 
country  and  how,  by  privatizing  indus- 
tries, Menem  is  trying  to  undo  the  dam- 
age that  Peron  did.  I  asked  why  he  calls 
himself  a  Peronist  if  in  fact  his  policies 
are  so  different.  His  answer  was  that  he 
was  doing  what  Peron  would  do  if  he 
were  in  office  now.  Good  answer.  This  is 
why  we  call  them  politicians. 

I  spent  the  rest  of  the  conversation  de- 
fending myself  and  the  choices  I've  made 
in  my  career.  I  often  say  I  have  no  re- 
grets, but  I  suppose  in  the  end  I  do.  If  I 
had  known  that  I  would  be  so  universally 
misunderstood,  maybe  I  wouldn't  have 
been  so  rebellious  and  outspoken.  I  never 
thought  I'd  say  these  words,  but  I  am  so 
tired  of  having  to  explain  myself  and  I 
am  so  tired  of  being  told,  "You're  so  in- 
telligent! Not  what  I  expected  at  all!" 

Could  an  idiot  have  come  this  far  in 
life?  I  wonder  if  I  could  ever  have  been 
the  kind  of  sweet,  submissive,  feminine 
girl  that  the  entire  world  idealizes.  I'm 
trying  to  stay  positive,  but  I  felt  like  cry- 
ing all  day.  I'm  so  sick  of  seeing  unflat- 
tering paparazzi  photos  of  myself  in  mag- 
azines and  newspapers.  They  find  the 
ugliest  ones  and  blow  them  up  just  to 
torture  me.  There's  a  really  good  one 
where  it  looks  like  my  security  guard  is 
grabbing  my  breast.  My  hair  is  complete- 
ly messed  up  and  I  look  like  I  just  re- 
ceived shock  treatment.  Charming. 

All  through  my  fittings  and  my  re- 
hearsals I  felt  like  the  homely  girl  at  the 
dance  whom  nobody  wanted  to  dance 
with.  Darius  came  over  to  have  dinner 
with  me  and  he  was  depressed,  too.  A 
friend  of  his  was  killed  in  a  car  accident. 
We  tried  to  cheer  each  other  up.  He  calls 
me  Lola  Spaghetti  and  I  call  him  Mr. 
Basmati.  He  makes  me  laugh. 

D  Friday,  February  2 

reamt  last  night  that  Sharon  Stone  in- 
vited me  to  her  house  because  she  want- 
ed to  know  me  better.  I  went,  with  some 
suspicion,  and  when  I  arrived  she  was 
taking  a  bath  with  a  red  dress  on  and  all 
her  makeup.  Then  we  heard  voices  out- 
side and  the  doorbell  rang  and  Sharon 
immediately  submerged  her  face  under 
the  water  to  prove  to  me  that  she  didn't 
care  if  people  saw  her  looking  bad. 
When  I  opened  the  door  Courtney  Love 
was  s  ihcre  in  a  torn  dress,  wav- 


ing a  gun  at  me  and  slurring  her  words: 
"I  know  you  guys  are  in  there— I'm  go- 
ing to  shoot  you  both."  Then  she  bursts 
out  laughing,  saying  it  was  only  a  joke. 
My  dog  started  barking  and  woke  me 
up.  Thank  God.  Another  reason  not  to 
take  Xanax  to  sleep. 

I'm  so  tired  today.  At  dance  rehearsals 
I  worked  with  four  tango  dancers,  or 
milongueros,  and  they  each  scared  me  in 
a  different  way.  Three  were  older  and 
funny-looking.  One  was  younger  and 
funny-looking.  I  thought  I  was  a  pretty 
decent  tango  dancer  until  I  danced  with 
these  guys.  The  older  ones  were  patient, 
but  the  younger  one  kept  trying  to  show 
off  and  he  was  wearing  too  much 
cologne.  I  love  to  tango,  but  I  need  to 
practice  more,  so  I'm  going  dancing  with 
them  all  on  Sunday  night.  Tonight  I  have 
another  top-secret  meeting  with  Constan- 
cio.  I  hope  he's  going  to  bring  good  news 
about  the  president. 

Tomorrow,  Antonio  Banderas  arrives. 
The  press  is  trying  to  make  a  big  deal 
about  my  competing  with  his  girlfriend, 
which  is  ludicrous  because  everyone 
knows  I  would  never  date  a  man  who 
wears  cowboy  boots. 

W  Sunday,  February  4 

hat  a  night! 

I  decided  to  have  a  cocktail  party  and 
invite  the  Old  Guard,  whom  I  have  been 
courting  for  the  past  two  weeks,  as  a 
thank-you.  I  wanted  Alan  Parker  to  meet 
them  as  well,  so  I  invited  him  and  the 
rest  of  the  creative  team  working  on  the 
movie.  Wardrobe,  Hair,  Makeup,  Produc- 
tion Design,  etc.,  etc.  I  had  it  in  one  of 
the  ornate  old  ballrooms  on  the  first 
floor  and  put  up  one  of  the  paintings  I 
had  found  in  San  Telmo  on  the  fireplace 
mantel,  lit  candles  everywhere,  and 
turned  off  all  the  lights.  Mambo  and  tan- 
go music  played  in  the  background.  Very 
romantic.  At  one  point  Vince  Paterson, 
the  choreographer,  asked  me  to  dance  a 
mambo  with  him,  and  the  floor  cleared 
and  we  showed  those  old  Argentineans  a 
thing  or  two.  This  made  me  homesick  for 
Miami.  I  love  to  dance  to  mambo  music. 

PS.  The  president  has  agreed  to  meet 
with  me  Wednesday  evening  on  an  is- 
land off  the  coast.  Apparently  we  can 
go  only  by  boat  or  helicopter.  It's  all 
very  hush-hush. 

1  Monday,  February  5 

'm  sick  to  my  stomach  and  I  have  the 
chills.  Is  it  because  I  got  up  at  the  crick 
of  dawn  after  two  hours  of  sleep?  Is  it  be- 
cause I  ate  an  entire  box  of  graham  crack- 
ers in  10  minutes?  Is  it  because  the  press 
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conference  is  tomorrow  and  I  have  butterflies  in  my  stomach? 

Or  is  it  because  of  the  cholera  epidemic  that  is  slowly  making 
its  way  into  town? 

Whatever  it  is,  I  hope  it  goes  away.  I  have  enough  to  worry 
about.  Tomorrow  I  have  to  face  the  conservative  minority  who 
are  violently  opposed  to  the  making  of  this  film.  They're  going 
to  ask  me  stupid  questions.  They  are  going  to  be  rude,  reac- 
tionary, and  ignorant.  They're  going  to  ask  me  if  I  am  a 
Catholic  and  if  I  wear  underwear  and  if  I'm  a  lonely  person. 

Yes.  Yes.  Sometimes. 

T  Tuesday,  February  6 

hank  God  that's  over  with.  A  press  conference  is  worth  100 
trips  to  the  dentist.  My  heart  was  pounding  so  loudly  I  was 
sure  the  whole  room  could  hear  it.  It  wasn't  as  bad  as  I  ex- 
pected. Only  a  few  cranky  questions  from  a  few  women  who 
looked  like  they  didn't  have  enough  love  in  their  lives. 
Jonathan  Pryce,  who  plays  Juan  Peron,  was  very  witty.  Several 
very  good-looking  boys  sat  in  the  front  row  blowing  me  kisses 
and  mouthing  the  words  "I  love  you."  This  cheered  me  up  im- 
mensely. I  continue  to  read  negative  press  from  around  the 
world,  including  the  U.S.,  that  somehow  still  manages  to  hurt 
my  feelings.  I  will  never  get  used  to  the  hostility  that  comes 
from  fear  and  envy.  That  basic  human  desire  that  most  people 
have  to  see  another  person  fail.  On  a  good  note  David  Cad- 
dick,  the  music  director,  whom  I  adore,  has  arrived  and  I'm 
going  out  to  dinner  with  him. 

I'm  so  excited  to  see  him! 

Oh  yeah,  a  choir  came  to  sing  to  me  outside  my  window. 

It  sounded  beautiful. 

L  Thursday,  February  8 

ast  night  I  dreamed  of  Evita.  I  was  not  outside  watching  her. 
I  was  her.  I  felt  her  sadness  and  her  restlessness.  I  felt  hungry 
and  unsatisfied  and  in  a  hurry.  Just  as  I  had  earlier  in  the  heli- 
copter, suspended  over  the  earth,  on  the  way  to  meet  President 
Menem.  As  I  gazed  down  on  all  of  B.A.,  my  mind  started  drift- 
ing. I  tried  to  imagine  how  I  would  react  and  what  I  would  do 
if,  like  Evita,  I  knew  I  had  cancer  and  I  was  dying.  I  could  fi- 
nally understand  the  feverish  pace  at  which  Evita  lived  during 
her  last  few  years.  She  wanted  her  life  to  matter.  She  didn't 
have  time  for  the  bureaucracies  of  government.  She  needed  re- 
sults. The  idea  of  death  is  not  so  horrible  if  one  can  leave  be- 
hind a  legacy,  and  Eva  did  not  want  to  be  remembered  as  a  girl 
from  the  sticks,  or  a  B  actress,  or  the  wife  of  the  president.  She 
wanted  to  be  remembered  for  her  goodness.  The  desire  of 
someone  who  has  lived  her  life  completely  misunderstood. 

President  Menem  was  very  charming.  I  was  surprised  at 
how  much  I  liked  him. 

Our  helicopter  landed  on  the  grounds  of  a  beautiful  estate 
in  the  middle  of  the  delta  in  El  Tigre.  Hundreds  of  flamingos 
scattered  out  of  our  way.  As  I  walked  toward  the  president 
(small,  defiant,  and  tan)  a  baby  deer  came  up  to  me  and  nuz- 
zled my  side  as  if  to  say,  "Don't  be  nervous,  you  are  welcome 
here."  It  was  like  a  fairy  tale. 

He  was  surrounded  by  very  suspicious-looking  men  and  a 
very  pretty  and  formal  older  woman  who  acted  as  our  transla- 
tor. We  sat  down  immediately,  his  eyes  going  over  every  inch 
of  me,  looking  right  through  me.  A  very  seductive  man.  I  no- 
ticed that  he  had  small  feet  and  dyes  his  hair  black.  He  told 
mt  that  I  looked  just  like  Evita,  whom  he  had  met  when  he 
was  a  very  young  man. 

We  talked  about  how  fanatical  I  h.d  become  about  knowing 
absolutely  everything  about  her.  He  did  (Continued  on  page  223) 
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SPOTLIGHT 

Hoffa's 
Labors 


e  re  trying  to  lo 
cate  him,"  says  one  of  Jimmy  Hoffa's  campaigr 
aides,  seemingly  unaware  of  how  loaded  hi: 
words  are.  He's  talking  about  James  P.  Hoffa,  thf 
55-year-old  son  of  James  R.  Hoffa,  the  legendar) 
union  boss  who  disappeared  in  the  summer  o 
1975,  presumably  into  a  Mob-run  incinerator  o 
abattoir.  Hoffa  fik,  it  transpires,  is  merely  out  or 
the  stump.  Checking  in  later  by  cellular  phone,  h< 
explains  why  he  is  running  for  his  dad's  old  post' 
general  president  of  the  International  Brothen 
hood  of  Teamsters.  "We  are  on  a  mission  to  savn 
the  I.B.T.  from  oblivion,"  he  says,  describing  c. 
union  that  is  "losing  members  and  negotiating 
concessionary  contracts"  under  its  current  pres* 
dent,  Ron  Carey.  Indeed,  few  outsiders  would  br 
paying  attention  to  this  month's  Teamsters  election 
were  it  not  for  the  name  of  Carey's  challenger 
That,  to  Hoffa,  is  the  problem:  in  an  era  of  dowr- 
sizing  and  free  trade,  Big  Labor  is  thought  of  a 
an  anachronistic  throwback  to  the  50s  and  60s. 
It's  a  typically  rancorous,  rough-and-tumbl 
Teamsters  battle:  Carey,  who  came  to  power  on  I 
platform  of  reform  and  fiscal  restraint,  warns  the 
a  Hoffa  presidency  would  restore  the  union'" 
reputation  for  corruption  and  Mob  ties.  Hoffa, 
labor  attorney,  turns  the  tables,  calling  his  oppc 
nent  "a  fraud  and  a  phony"  who  pads  the  payro 
with  cronies  and  was  a  character  witness  for 
reputed  Mob  figure  named  John  Conti-"That 
C-O-N-T-l."  Mention  his  father,  however,  an 
Hoffa  the  Younger  turns  tender,  recalling  a  ma 
who  at  bedtime  regaled  his  children  with  stork 
of  his  own  devising  about  a  character  name 
Freddie  the  Fox.  "He  was  one  of  the  greatest  me 
of  the  20th  century,"  says  James  P.,  and  then  c 
he  goes  again,  trying  to  trace  his  father's  foe 
steps  before,  for  labor,  it's  too  late.  —DAVID  KAN 
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"He  was 

one  of  the  greatest 

men  of  the 

20th  century, " 

he  says 
of  his  father. 
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THE  PRIME  OF 
MS.  COURTNEY  ROSS 
Courtney  Ross,  who 
attempts  to  merge  Eastern 
and  Western  cultures  in 
the  Ross  School  curriculi 
sits  with  her  King  Charl 
spaniel.  Sage,  at  her 
home  on  Ceorgica  Pond 
in  East  Hampton,  New  York 
September  6,  1996. 


Since  the  death  of  legendary  Time  Warner 

empire  builder  Stei  e  Ross,  bis  enigmatic, 

reclusive  widow,  Courtney,  has  lavished  her  time 

and  his  fortune  on  the  exclusn  e  New  Age 

girls school 'she  created  for  their  daughter,  Nicole. 

In  the  Hamptons,  MICHAEL  SHNAYERSON 

checks  out  Rosss  educational fiefdom, 

and  her  plans  for  an  all-encompassing 

BO-acre  Ross  Institute 


a  MARY  ELLEN  MARK 


early 

every  day,  an  olive -green  Range' Rover 
whisks  Courtney  Ross  from  her  home 
on  East  Hampton's  Georgica  Pond  over 
to  the  dead  end  of  a  winding  road  in 
the  piney  woods.  There  stands  a  con- 
tiguous row  of  unprepossessing,  condo- 
like  studios  with  a  sign  that  announces 
the  Ross  School.  Depending  on  whom 
you  ask,  the  Ross  School  is  either  a 
bold  experiment  in  private  education 
for  middle-school  girls  or  a  modern- 
day  version  of  Marie  Antoinette  and 
her  sheep  farm  at  Versailles.  No  one 
denies,  though,  that  for  a  woman  who 
inherited  as  much  as  half  a  billion 
dollars  three  years  ago,  Ross  puts  in 
the  time. 

In  the  late  afternoon  of  a  midsum- 
mer day,  when  one  might  expect  to 
see  a  school's  parking  lot  empty,  I 
find  the  Range  Rover  by  the  door  of 
Studio  One.  Inside,  a  nervous-looking 
secretary  leads  me  through  an  ele- 
gant, high-ceil inged  conference  room 
where  three  men  and  a  woman  pore 
over  blueprints.  The  woman,  in  jeans 
and  a  blue  work  shirt,  waves  hello  as 
I'm  led  upstairs  to  a  sanctum  of 
leather  smoking  chairs  and  plush  white 
sofas,  Indian  artifacts  and  William 
Wegman  photographs  testaments  to 
Ross's  exquisite  taste.  From  a  refrig- 
erator filled  with  perfect  rows  of  soft 
drinks,  the  secretary  extracts  a  Diet 
Coke.  When  I  decline  a  glass,  panic 
flits  across  her  face.  "Please,"  she 
says,  "just  take  the  glass." 

A  moment  later,  the  blue-jeaned 
woman  appears  from  below  to  offer 
a  businesslike  handshake.  At  48,  Ross 
is  as  trim  as  a  Texas  cowgirl,  with 
straight  blond  hair  and  a  fresh-faced 
smile,  though  she  is  not  without  a 
palpable  wariness.  She  knows  her  school 


is  growing  too  big  to  go  unnoticed, 
yet  she  guards  her  privacy  fiercely. 

Five  years  ago,  Ross  hired  a  teacher 
to  start  a  home-study  program  for 
her  daughter,  who  was  in  the  third 
grade,  and  a  friend— both  named 
Nicole— at  her  East  Hampton  house. 
Partly,  it  was  for  her  husband's  sake: 
Warner  Communications  chairman 
Steve  Ross  had  just  effected  the  Time 
Warner  merger,  meant  to  cap  his  re- 
markable rise  from  Brooklyn  pover- 
ty to  the  highest  circles  of  corporate 
power,  only  to  learn  that  his  prostate 
cancer  was  back  after  several  years' 
remission.  For  comfort— and  for  pri- 
vacy at  a  time  when  news  of  Ross's 
condition  might  have  affected  Time 
Warner  stock— basing  the  family  at 
their  Long  Island  home  made  sense. 
Courtney  also  felt  that  Nicole,  the 
Rosses'  only  child  together,  ought  to 
be  coached  as  carefully  as  possible; 
one  day,  after  all,  she  stood  to  in- 
herit a  major  fortune. 

By  the  time  Steve  Ross  died  in 
December  1992,  four  other  students 
had  joined.  Then  there  were  seven, 
then  eight.  This  fall,  48  girls  are  en- 
rolled at  the  Ross  School— 12  in  each 
of  four  grades,  fifth  through  eighth— 
which  accounts,  in  part,  for  the  con- 
struction crews  outside,  and  the 
blueprints  in  the  conference  room.  But 
not  entirely. 

Ross  picks  up  a  phone,  and  a  mo- 
ment later  Shirley  Klein,  her  new  head- 
mistress, joins  us,  bearing  two  placards. 
Part  of  Klein's  appeal  to  Ross  was 
that  she  comes  from  the  United  Na- 
tions International  School  in  Manhat- 
tan, which,  like  the  Ross  School,  is 
global  in  its  outlook.  "I  think  the 
East  and  West  are  coming  together 
after  a  long  schism,"  Ross  says,  "and 
that  education  has  to  incorporate  a 
lot  of  what  the  East  has  to  offer.  The 
future  is  going  to  be  very  challenging 
for  our  children.  They  need  to  be 
globally  educated." 

Thus  the  spiral  of  placard  one, 
symbol  of  the  Ross  School's  special 
curriculum.  Each  turn  of  the  spiral 
represents  a  period  of  global  cultur- 
al history,  from  pre-history  to  the  pres- 
ent. The  school's  four  grades  take  on 
the  spiral's  middle  turns,  studying 
everything  that  evolved  in  each  of 
those  eras.  Ross  has  plans  to  expand 
the  school  to  12  grades— one  for  each 
turn  of  the  spiral— and  to  make  it  coed: 


nearly  450  students  within  the  n 
five  years.  But  that's  not  all. 

As  placard  two  makes  clear, 
school  is  but  one  part  of  a  Ross 
stitute  that  will  be,  in  effect,  a  2 
century  village  for  learning.  It  \ 
include  an  "elders  center,"  so  t 
seniors  and  students  can  help  ( 
another.  An  arts  center  will  be  oj 
to  all.  A  communications  center  \ 
beam  the  institute's  progress  on 
Internet,  creating  a  "virtual"  sch 
to  reach  inner-city  kids,  among  ( 
ers.  At  its  core  will  be  a  "welln 
center,"  combining  Eastern  and  Wi 
ern  practices. 

The  institute  would  sound  as  unlil 
as  it  does  ambitious— if  not  for  Ro 
extraordinary  resources.  Already 
putative  board  includes  filmmak 
Steven  Spielberg  and  Martin  Sc  . 
sese,  talent-agency  executive  Jeff  B<  1 
Warner's  executive  Terry  Semel, 
former  Warner  Bros.  Records  chief 
Ostin,  all  friends  or  employees  off 
late  husband.  To  this  mix,  which 
admittedly,  rather  entertainment-he; 
she  adds  Howard  Gardner,  the  ■  '■ 
tinguished   Harvard  theorist,  wW 
she  calls  the  school's  intellectual  g 
father,  and  Elizabeth  McCormackl 
the  MacArthur  Foundation. 

Along  with  such  connections,  thei 
the  money.  Having  already  spent 
much  as  $10  million  on  the  schoo< 
its  sole  benefactor,  Ross  has  an 
tion  to  purchase  130  acres  of  wet 
lands  adjacent  to  it  for  the  institu 
In  the  Hamptons  woods  where  1; 
sells  for  $100,000  an  acre-that' 
lot  of  real  estate.  Initially,  her  fin 
cial  advisers  asked,  Wouldn't  a 
eel  of  30  acres  suffice,  when  coll 
campuses  are  built  on  less?  Now, 
says,  they've  come  around— with  R 
most  people  do. 

"I'm  so  influenced  by  Dr.  Jol 
Salk,"  Ross  says.  She  met  the  gr 
man  not  long  before  his  death  last  y 
"One  thing  he  told  me  was:   D< 
emphasize  the  negative.  Put  your 
ergy  into  people  who  share  you 
sion.    Work  with  like-minded  peo 
And  that's  what  we  have  here  in 
school  now." 

For  the  45  minutes  that  Ross 
spoken,  Klein  has  sat  utterly  attent 
as  if  hearing  this  pitch  for  the  1 
time.  "Yes,"  she  says  now,  with 
nervous  energy  Ross  seems  to  prov 
in  the  like-minded.  "We  really  do. 
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There  are,  in  America, 
few  women  on  their 
own  as  wealthy  as 
Courtney  Sale  Ross, 
fewer  still  as  elusive, 
as  enigmatic,  as  con- 
troversial. 
During  her  decade- 
long  marriage,  Ross 
>ianaged  to  establish  a  reputation 
mong  many  of  her  husband's  col- 
jagues  and  friends  as  cold,  reclusive, 
Ind  prone  to  a  lifestyle  of  almost 
■nimaginable  luxury.  Any  new  wife  con- 
oiling  access  to  a  man  as  powerful 
iid  generous— as  Steve  Ross  would  have 
icurred  resentment.  But  Courtney 
pemed  to  go  out  of  her  way  to  do  so 
y  favoring  celebrities  over  Ross's  old 
iends.  With  Ross's  death,  however, 
lie  all  but  vanished  from  public  view. 
|  The  school  that  has  become  her  life 
the  subject  of  much  curiosity  in  the 
[lamptons.  When  Ross  School  students 
udy  ancient  Greece,  they  go  to  Greece. 
[ut  its  founder's  queenlike  willfulness 
beps  the  gossip  mill  churning.  I  ask 
ert  Fields,  the  famous  Hollywood  lit- 
iator  who  serves  as  Ross's  consigliere, 
I  she  is  as  hard-driving  as  she's  reput- 
p  to  be.  "Oh,  she  can  be  fierce,"  he 
liys  cheerily.  "But  that's  because  she's 
j>  committed." 

\  Ross's  teachers  have  to  be  as  com- 
mitted as  she,  which  is  why,  on  Au- 
Lst  1,  I  find  them  back  at  school  for 
I  monthlong  series  of  seminars  with 
Jirus— from  West  and  East— recruited 
v  the  woman  they  address  only  as 
Mrs.  Ross."  Today  they  are  in  the 
pement-level  dining  room,  drawing 
loss  sections  of  vegetables  at  the  be- 
pst  of  a  New  Mexico-based 


With  Courtney  at  his  side, 
Ross gmr  regally  extravagant. 


at  the  Parts  Rttz. 
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\>  the  wife  of  Warner  chairman 
>ss,  Courtnc)  Uihuvc,  with  Ross 
WJ)  lived  a  luxurious  life,  often 
m  In  \aihl  or  corporate  jet  with 
'riends  a«,  liarhra  Streisand  and 
(man.  /(-/'•'  Ihe  Rosses,  director 
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Steven  Spielberjj,  and  entertainment 
haron  Davul/iolUn.  IM82. 


educator  named  Anne  Taylor,  whose 
book  School  Zone:  Learning  Environ- 
ments for  Children  caught  Ross's  in- 
terest. Two  cameramen  move  about  the 
room,  capturing  the  scene  on  video. 
At  the  Ross  School,  every  such  col- 
loquium and  every  student  trip  is 
filmed.  The  teachers  greet  me  a  bit 
nervously;  later  I  will  learn  they  have 
been  warned  not  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions I  put  to  them  about  the  school. 

After  lunch  Ross's  secretary— the 
latest  in  a  parade  of  personal  assis- 
tants that  reportedly  included  one  who 
had  worked  for  Bette  Davis— leads  me 
upstairs  to  the  conference  room.  There 
Ross  is  just  concluding  a  meeting  with 
Steven  Bingler,  an  architect  from  New 
Orleans,  referred  by  Howard  Gardner 
because  of  his  innovative  ideas  in  school 
building.  Bingler  is  tossing  off  ideas 
for  the  institute. 

"What  would  the  campus  of  your 
dreams  be?"  Ross  has  asked  him.  It's 
the  question  her  late  husband  was  fa- 
mous for  posing  to  startled  cable  op- 
erators: What  would  your  dream  cable 
company  do?  How  much  money  do 
you  need?  The  operator  would  pick  a 
number  out  of  the  air.  You  got  it.  The 
round,  blond-wood  conference  table 
with  the  Deco  design  is  from  Steve 
Ross's  office;  the  institute  is,  in  a  sense, 
Courtney's  version  of  a  Steve  Ross 
vision  of  the  future,  technology-driven, 
all-inclusive,  global  in  its  implications 
and  reach. 

Bingler  grows  more  excited  as  he 
talks.  A  planetarium  on  top  of  the 
dining  room.  A  "natural  environment" 
of  animals— the  students  will  help  birth 
them  and  take  care  of  them,  learning 
biology  as  they  do.  Trails  and  ponds 
and  bridges  from  one  island  pod  to 
the  next.  "I'd  like  to  have  holograms 
for  the  art  on  the  walls,"  Ross  says. 
"And  shoji  screens."  She  smiles.  "But 
these  are  all  dreams  for  the  future." 

That  one  visionary  woman  at  the 
table  has  the  money  to  do  all  this  is 
intoxicating.  "I  think  money  brings  a 
certain  energy,"  Ross  agrees.  "I  know 
I'll  need  to  raise  outside  funding  for 
the  institute.  My  feeling,  though,  is 
that  where  it's  from  matters.  Here, 
now,  everyone  is  committed.  I  want 
money  from  people  who  are  just  as 
committed. 

The  conference  table  is  set  for 
lunch.  Villei  ->y  &  Boch  china  is  put 
on   starched  linen  place  mats  and 


set  off  by  gleaming  French  silver. 
Iced  tea  is  served  in  crystal  goblets 
by  Mrs.  Ross's  factotum,  a  purringly 
efficient  man  named  Darius  Nariz- 
zano.  ("He's  the  Mrs.  Danvers  of  the 
operation,"  observes  a  social  acquain- 
tance.) After  a  buffet  of  cold  poached 
salmon,  thin-sliced  tomato  and  moz- 
zarella,  and  ratatouille,  Ross  vanishes 
up  to  the  sanctum  for  a  meeting  with 
Shirley  Klein  and  a  parent.  Klein 
reappears  with  a  stunned  look  on  her 
face.  "That  parent  is  a  single  moth- 
er," Klein  explains.  "Her  older  daugh- 
ter just  got  into  Skidmore  College 
[Ross's  alma  mater  in  Saratoga  Springs, 
New  York],  but  her  mother  can't 
afford  to  send  her.  Now  she's  up  in 
Mrs.  Ross's  office  weeping— Mrs.  Ross 
has  just  told  her  she'll  pay  the  girl's 
full  college  tuition." 

oss's  money  has 
bought  state-of- 
the-art  computer 
and  video  tech- 
nology, brought  in 
the  gurus,  and 
solved  problems 
along  the  way. 
Other  problems,  it 
soon  becomes  clear,  have  been  caused 
by  money— and  by  the  source  of  that 
money.  For  while  Courtney  Ross  may 
be  a  visionary,  she  can  also  be  very 
controlling. 

Until  last  year,  the  school  remained 
small  enough  that  its  founder's  man- 
agement style  made  more  sense— or 
at  least  affected  fewer  souls.  The  school 
was  simply  one  grade,  advancing  year 
by  year.  The  group  traveled  a  lot— to 
Egypt,  Sardinia,  the  Caribbean,  the 
Galapagos.  Teachers  were  forced  to 
put  in  long  hours,  yet  few  were  asked 
back.  For  them,  the  sense  of  failure 
was  sometimes  compounded  by 
brusque  treatment.  One  teacher  learned 
she  was  being  let  go  only  when  she 
wasn't  invited  to  the  year-end  staff 
meeting.  "After  the  graduation,"  re- 
calls a  colleague,  "there  was  an  awards 
picnic;  she  wasn't  invited  to  that  ei- 
ther, but  she  showed  up  anyway,  with 
a  bright-red  face.  You  could  just  see 
how  devastated  she  was."  (Bert  Fields 
says  there  were  valid  reasons  for  the 
"form  of  notification.")  Still,  the  stu- 
dents were  learning,  and,  as  Ross  is 
fond  of  observing,  the  students  are 
her  primary  responsibility. 


Last  year,  however,  the  school 
panded  from  one  grade  to  three,  wl 
is  to  say  that  fifth  and  sixth  gra 
were  added  to  the  seventh  grade 
Nicole  and  her  classmates  would 
entering.  To  meet  the  challenge,  P 
hired  a  new  director:  Harriet  Fulbri 
the  recently  widowed  second  wift 
Senator  William  Fulbright.  A  gn 
ful,  elegant  woman  in  her  60s  1 
had  spent  most  of  her  professk 
life  in  education,  Fulbright  reset 
in  the  Hamptons  from  Washington.  I 
Fulbright  and  a  newly  expanded 
ulty,  Ross  convened  at  the  stanJ 
August  a  "mentors'  week,"  dui 
which  a  parade  of  education  expj 
came  to  expound  their  theories. 

The  experts,  including  chaos-the 
pioneer  Ralph  Abraham  and  raa 
historian  William  Irwin  Thomp 
all  had  weighty  credentials,  but  rj 
addressed  practical  issues.   "Willi 
Irwin  Thompson  was  telling  us  e\ 
thing  he'd  learned  about  pre -his 
on  up,"  recalls  one  former  teac 
"And  we're  sitting  there  getting  r<n 
to  teach  a  brand-new  group  of  l| 
having  to  prepare  a  brand-new 
riculum.  We  have  no  schedule;  we  cj 
know  what  we're  going  to  do. 
Courtney  kept  saying,  'Don't  w»j 
about  it.'  We  were  all  terrified.'1, 
nally,  Fulbright  suggested  the  teaoj 
meet  to  talk  in  more  practical  tetj 
"Courtney  was  listening,"  recalls! 
teacher,  "and  her  face  got  darker 
darker."  Within  a  day,  Fulbright  I 
pulled  aside,  and  told  to  gather \ 
possessions  and  leave. 

(Fulbright's  travels  on  behab| 
the  Fulbright  Scholar  Program, 
Fields,  proved  "inconsistent  with j 
requirements  of  a  full-time  direc 
he  adds  that  her  contract  was 
out  in  full.   Fulbright  says  that  I 
had  explained  her  travel  schedule] 
fore  she  took  the  job,  and  that  C 
ney  had  assured  her  it  would  enh,r| 
the  school's  stature.) 

That  weekend,  two  teachers  sr ; 
their  fears  with  each  other  by  phjj 
"We  can't  go  back  to  that  place,' 
said.  But  they  were  stuck;  they'd  m  | 
to  East  Hampton. 

"Everybody  moved  here,"  expj 
one  staff  member.  "That's  the  stra  | 
hold  she  has." 

"The  teachers  come  with  such  e 
ment,  stirred  by  this  talk  of  'drea  j 
their  perfect  (Continued  on  page 
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"We're getting  ready  to  teach  a  brand-new 

:  We  have  no  schedule . . .  and  Courtney  kept 

saying,  'Don't  worry  about  it. ' " 
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PLAY/DOUGH 

Courtney  with  students 

of  the  Ross  School 

at  their  orientation, 

September  7, 1996. 

Ross  has  an  option  to  buy 

130  additional  acres 

to  expand  the  school  into 

an  institute,  with  arts, 

communications, 

and  "wellness"  centers. 
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NATALIE  PORTMAN 


"My  father  has  a  general  rule. 

He  says  if  I  ha  vent 

done  it  in  real  life  I  shouldn't 

do  it  on-screen." 


Sage  of 
Innocence 


atalie  Portman's 
burgeoning  celebrity  is  juuust  a  little  disturbing,  given 
that  much  of  it  is  predicated  on  her  ability  to  combine 
girlish  pluck  with  precocious  sexuality.  She  first  ap- 
peared on-screen  at  1  1,  smoking  a  cigarette  and 
wearing  strumpet's  clothes  and  a  Lulu  Brooks  bob  in 
Luc  Besson's  The  Professional,  and  has  since  played 
a  13-year-old  enchantress  to  Timothy  Hutton's  30-ish 
piano  player  in  Ted  Demme's  Beautiful  Girls  and 
starred  in  the  print  campaign  for  Isaac  Mizrahi's 
strictly-for-grown-ups  Isaac  line.  You  worry  that  this 
could  be  building  into  something  unseemly,  that  as 
soon  as  Portman  turns  1 8— as  soon  as  it's  legal— she'll 
combust,  Drew  BarrymoreHike,  into  a  hell-bent,  flesh- 
baring  dynamo.  But  Portman,  a  remarkably  self- 
possessed  girl  of  1 5,  allays  such  concerns.  "My  father 
has  a  general  rule,"  she  says.  "He  says  if  I  haven't 
done  it  in  real  life  I  shouldn't  do  it  on-screen."  And  real 
life,  away  from  film  sets,  is  quite  chaste  and  ordinary: 
nine  periods  a  day  of  public  school  on  Long  Island, 
track  meets,  French  Club,  bedtime.  She  passed  on  the 
title  role  of  Adrian  Lyne's  explicit  version  of  Lolita  and 
will  instead  be  seen  next  as  the  president's  daughter  in 
Mars  Attacks.',  Tim  Burton's  sci-fi  spoof,  and  as  an  Up- 
per East  Side  child  of  privilege  in  Everyone  Says  /  Love 
You,  Woody  Ailen's  new  musical.  Down  the  road 
she'll  be  in  Robert  Redford's  as-yet-unfilmed  The  Horse 
Whisperer,  based  on  last  year's  New  West-hokum 
best-seller  of  the  same  name. 

Juvenile  stars'  declarations  of  normality  often  ring 
hollow,  but  Portman's  seems  sincere,  especially  when 
she  acknowledges  that  at  times  her  plight  is  sort  of 
bizarre.  "It's  always  strange  being  a  kid  on  the  set,  be- 
cause you're  treated  like  an  equal  when  you're  work- 
ing," she  says.  "But  then  when  you  break,  the  other  ac- 
tors go  back  to  their  trailers  to  take  naps  and  drink 
beer,  and  I  have  to,  like,  go  do  school  "    -DAVID  KAMP 


Photograph  by  EIKA  AOSHIMA 
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The  ringside  epiphanies  of 
>ngtime  Daily  News  photographer  Charles  Hoff, 
preserved  in  a  new  book, 
Rights,  lead  GAY  TALESE  to  examine 
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the  visceral  allure  of  boxing 
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IN  THE  ARENA 

During  the  40s  and  50s, 

in  the  days  before 

television  ruled.  New  York's 

Madison  Square  Garden  was 

the  world  palace  of  pugilism. 

Newspaper  photographers 

such  as  Charles  Hoff  of  the 

Daily  News  lined  up  to  capture 

the  drama  of  the  ring.  In  this 

image— taken  on  June  25, 

1948— Jersey  Joe  Walcott  reels 

from  a  punch  thrown  by  the 

legendary  Joe  Louis  (outside 

the  frame).  According  to 

critic  Richard  Woodward,  Hoff— 

who  used  a  Speed  Graphic 

camera— learned  to  ignore  the 

viewfinder  and  concentrate 

on  each  fighter's  feet,  which 

he  considered  the  best  way  to 

anticipate  a  power  punch. 


BLOOD. 

SWEAT,  AND  TEARS 

Charles  Hoff  worked  as  hard 
as  the  fighters.  His  stroboseopic 
speedlights  weighed  more 
than  300  pounds  and  were 
transported  by  dolly.  They  eould 
freeze  action  at  I /3.000th 
to  1  /30,000th  of  a  second.  Hoff 
credited  images  like  the  one 
at  right— featuring  Ike  Williams 
and  Bob  Montgomery  (August  4. 
1947)— to  the  capabilities 
of  his  speedlights. 
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"Hoff s  photos  are 

as  impressive  as  any  work 

produced  by  an 

American  from  the  late 

40s  to  the  mid-50s." 
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lghters  in  the  ring 
taste  one  anoth- 
I  er's  sweat,  breathe 
one  another's  air, 
smell  the  emana- 
tions rising  from 
one  another's  guts; 
1  they  lean  their 
chins  on  one  an- 
other's shoulders 
while  administer- 
ing body  blows,  occasional  head  butts, 
even  neck  bites.  It  is  an  intimate  expe- 
rience, only  a  few  cuts  above  cannibal- 
ism, involving  self-perpetuation  and 
survival. 

Every  fighter's  face  bears  the  marks 
of  other  men  and  carries  in  each  bat- 
tered bone  and  trace  of  scar  tissue  a 
history  of  challenges  met,  prices  paid, 
and  fears  overcome.  It  is  little  won- 
der that  writers  and  other  solitary 
artists  and  craftsmen  are  drawn  to 
these  most  naked  of  athletes.  Among 
the  photographers  who  have  truthfully 
depicted  the  graceful  and  terrifying 
choreography  of  the  sport  is  the  late 
Charles  Hoff. 

A  feisty  little  man  of  five  feet  six 
inches  from  Coney  Island,  Charles  Hoff 
parted  his  hair  in  the  middle  and  usu- 
ally arrived  for  assignments  wearing  a 
bow  tie  and  sometimes  a  Stetson.  He 
worked  from  1935  to  1968  as  a  staff 
photographer  for  the  New  York  Dai- 
ly News,  where  he  adjusted  himself 
and  his  lens  to  thousands  of  newsworthy 
situations— parades,  political  debates, 
labor  strikes,  murders,  fires,  and  such 
spectacular  disasters  as  the  one  in 
1937  that  would  launch  his  career 
and  that  would  return  to  the  head- 
lines decades  later  in  the  announce- 
ment of  his  own  death. 

That  headline  read,  charles  hoff 
dies:  hindenburg  photog.  The  crash 
of  the  804-foot  German  dirigible,  in 
which  36  passengers  burned  to  death 
in  the  sky  over  New  Jersey,  was  an 
event  that  Hoff  observed  and  photo- 
graphed so  memorably  that  it  would 
transcend  everything  he  would  later 
do  with  a  camera— until  the  publica- 
tion this  month  of  The  Fights,  a  col- 
lection of  Charles  Hoff's  boxing 
photographs,  which  reveals  his  special 


All  images  are  from  The  Fights:  Photographs 
by  Charles  Hoff,  edited  by  Constance  Sullivan, 
essay  selection  and  introduction  by 
Richard  Ford,  with  a  biographical  essay  • 
by  Richard  B.  Woodward;  to  be  published     - 
in  November  by  Chronicle  Books.        ,       ' 
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Every  fighter's  face  bears  the  marks  of  other  m 
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A  SHOT  IN  THE  DARK 


med  "One-Shot  Charlie," 

Hoff  rarely  wasted  film.  He  seemed, 

almost  magically,  to  anticipate 

the  memorable  moment.  Among  his 

most  visceral  images  is  this  shot  of 

Dick  Tiger  and  Joey  Giardcllo. 

It  was  taken  on  October  21,  1965,  at 

Madison  Square  Garden. 
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affinity  for  the  sport  and  his  talent 
for  anticipating  the  destructive  mo- 
ments of  some  of  its  most  aggressive 
competitors. 

From  his  ringside  seat,  Hoff  would 
watch  the  movement  and  positioning 
of  each  fighter's  feet.  From  the  feet 
he  could  tell,  in  advance,  when  a  heavy 
punch  was  about  to  be  thrown.  To 
get  the  closest  shots  possible,  he 
would  duck  his  head  under  the  ropes 
of  the  ring  and  stretch  his  neck  as 
far  as  it  would  go.  His  timing  was 
such  that  he  not  only  caught  the  re- 
ceiving fighter's  facial  response  to  the 
blow,  but  also  often  showed  the  re- 
actions of  the  surrounding  specta- 
tors. One  evening  in  1967,  during  a 
semifinal  event  of  the  Golden  Gloves 
at  Madison  Square  Garden,  a  fighter 
was  knocked  out  of  the  ring  and 
landed  on  top  of  Hoff.  The  photog- 
rapher's health  was  so  affected  by 
the  assault  that  his  career  was  essen- 
tially ended.  He  retired  from  the 
News  the  following  year. 

Now,  more  than  20  years  since 
Hoff's  death,  his  ringside  camera  work 
is  suddenly  being  celebrated  as  it  nev- 
er was  during  his  lifetime.  Photo  crit- 
ic Richard  B.  Woodward  writes  in 
his  biographical  essay  in  The  Fights: 
"The  high  quality  of  his  work  sets  it 
apart  from  most  sports  photographs 
of  the  period.  In  fact,  his  boxing  pho- 
tographs are  as  impressive  as  any  sin- 
gle body  of  work  produced  by  an 
American  from  the  late  1940s  to  the 
mid-1950s.  While  serving  as  an  al- 
most weekly  record  of  the  sport  at 
the  peak  of  its  popularity  (then  sec- 
ond only  to  baseball),  Hoff's  pho- 
tographs have  a  startling  angularity 
and  coherence  that  look  forward  to 
the  frame-bending  experiments  of 
Winograd  and  Friedlander  during  the 
1960s  and  1970s." 

The  Fights  presents  more  than  40  of 
Hoff's  photographs  of  such  champions 
as  Joe  Louis,  Rocky  Marciano,  Jake 
La  Motta,  and  Sugar  Ray  Robinson. 
It  also  contains  a  portfolio  of  boxing 
essays  selected  by  the  novelist  Richard 
Ford,  including  Ford's  own  memory 
piece.  Woodward's  essay,  and  work  by 
A.  ).  Liebling,  Jimmy  Cannon,  and 
James  Baldwin.  They  are  among  the 
most  astute  commentators  on  this  sport, 
where  fans  pay  money  to  see  pain 
and  suffering,  and  where  the  financial 
welfare  of  the  (Continued  on  page  232) 
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Invaders 


hen  I  was  a  ki 
science-fiction  movies  inspired  me.  They  wer 
like  modern  fairy  tales  that  explored  existenc 
in  a  wilder,  more  symbolic,  more  visual,  and  le 
literal  style.  These  films  were  also  my  intr 
duction  to  the  weirdness  of  life,  to  things  tk 
don't  make  sense,  to  sex,  to  all  sorts  o 
^  ideas  that  I  really  didn't  unde: 
stand  at  the  time.  I  used  to  draw  h 
credible  invasion  scenes.  I'd  drawoi 
all  the  bullets  and  rays  and  people  fightiru 
by  the  end,  it  was  just  a  huge  scribble. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  was  reminded  of  a  serie 
of  trading  cards  of  aliens  that  I'd  seen  as  a  kid 
The  Mars  Attacks!  series  was  sold  by  Topps 
the  1960s,  but  got  snatched  away  for  being  toil 
controversial.  What's  so  controversial  about  I 
tie  green  men  with  ray  guns?  When  I  finall 
tracked  them  down,  I  liked  the  colors  and  th 
primal  nature  of  the  images.  It  was  pretty  e 
treme  stuff,  but  there  was  a  na'i've  quality  the 
took  the  edge  off.  So  I  decided  to  make  Ma< 
Attacks!  I  began  drawing  loose,  rough  sketc  ] 
es  of  the  Martians,  like  primitive  cave  drawing 
Working  on  science  fiction,  you  get  into 
kind  of  euphoric  I'm-making-the-greatest-movi 
in-the-world  feeling,  and  even  if  that's  not  ho 
it  turns  out,  you  certainly  feel  that  way  wrH 
you're  doing  it.  —  tim  burto:  | 
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The  inspiration  for  t 

rawing  opposite  goes  back  to  thi 

sci-fi  babes  like  the  Astounding 

lie-Monster  or  the  Queen  of  Blood. 

remember  seeing  both  little  kids  and 

teenagers  waiting  in  line  for  these 

movies.  The  first  would  be  there  to. see 

the  monsters  and  the  others  would  be 

there  to  check  out  "the  action." 

Visually,  those  girls  from  other  planets 

had  a  certain  kind  of  heightened 

quality.  The  dress  here  is  just  a  squiggly 

pattern  that  I  keep  drawing, 

hut  1  don't  really  know  what  it  means.. 

At  near  left  is  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  " 

Martians.  What  I  liked  most  about 

the  original  trading  cards  was  that  the  . 

Martians  all  looked  the  same.  I  tried 

to  differentiate  them, slightly 

with  costuming.  I  like  capes;  they 

give  you  the  idea  that  the  characters 

may  be  hiding  something. 
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<  Whether  he's  at  a 
;  New  York  nightclub  or  deep 
j  in  the  African  wilderness, 
\  world-famous  photographer 
j  and  artist  Peter  Beard  is 
4  surrounded  by  drugs,  debts, 

and  beautiful  women. 

On  the  eve  of  a  major  retrospective 

of  Beards  work  in  Paris, 

LESLIE  BENNETTS  finds  the  man 

described  as  "half  Tarzan, 

half  Byron"  weighing 

his  future  at  Hog  Ranch, 

his  Kenyan  Shangri-la 
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NIGHT  TUBBING 

Before  his  near-fatal  trampling 

In  an  enraged  elephant, 

Peter  Baard— displaying  a  hand 

bandaged  from  a  previous. 

less  serious  imbroglio— came 

clean  lor  the  camera  in  his 

lent  al  I  log  Kanch  near  Nairobi, 

Kenya.  Inset:  Beard's  ironic 

self-portrait  wijJi  crocodile, 

entitled  /'//  Write  wiwirr  I  Can, 

was  taken  at  Africa's 

Lake  Jjidelph  in  1965. 
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Looking  back,  omi- 
nous portents  abound- 
ed, although  we  didn't 
recognize  them  at 
the  time.  The  night 
after  I  left  Peter 
Beard  in  Kenya, 
a  pregnant  giraffe 
stumbled  into  the 
yard  at  Hog  Ranch— 
the  tent  encamp- 
ment where  he  lives 
outside  Nairobi— 
and  collapsed.  Af- 
ter laboring  all  night 
to  give  premature  birth,  the  giraffe, 
who  had  apparently  been  shocked  by 
a  neighbor's  electric  fence,  expired. 

"Hog  Ranch  was  left  with  a  grotesque 
morning  scene  featuring  uniformed  'Old 
Etonians'  performing  autopsy  African- 
style—meat  cleavers  and  saws/vultures, 
hawks,  local  dogs,  and  some  lucky  gov- 
ernesses with  frying  pans  and  plastic 
shopping  bags—NYAMA!"  Beard  wrote 
me  a  few  days  later,  using  the  Swahili 
word  for  meat.  "Luckily  the  long  sur- 
realistically  twisted  embryo  was  ideal 
subject  matter  for  yours  truly,  the  re- 
lentless parasite  with  2  panoramic  cams. " 
As  a  renowned  wildlife  photogra- 
pher, Peter  Beard  has  been  obsessed 
with  images  of  death  and  loss  since 
he  made  his  reputation  more  than  30 
years  ago  with  The  End  of  the  Game, 
his  chilling  chronicle  of  disaster  at 
Kenya's  Tsavo  National  Park,  where 
tens  of  thousands  of  elephants  starved 
because  of  encroaching  civilization  and 
conservation  mismanagement.  And  as 
a  lifelong  adventurer.  Beard  has  al- 
ways been  notorious  for  flaunting  every 
caution.  He  thinks  nothing  of  swim- 
ming in  crocodile-infested  waters,  has 
personally  witnessed  less  fortunate 
acquaintances  being  gobbled  up,  and 
once  sprinted  away  as  a  colleague 
on  safari  was  gored  and  thrown  by  a 
charging  rhino. 

But  in  September,  after  decades  of 
defying  danger  with  reckless  abandon, 
Peter  Beard  finally  succumbed  to  the 
odds.  Photographing  a  herd  of  elephants 
on  the  Tanzanian  border.  Beard  riled 
a  cow  elephant,  who  charged.  As  she 
tried  to  impale  him,  Beard— attempt- 
ing to  evade  her  tusks— hung  on  to 
her  leg.  She  crushed  him  with  her 
head,  pressing  him  to  the  ground  and 
fracturing  his  pelvis  in  five  places  as 
well  as  slashing  his  thigh.  Other  ele- 
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phants  crowded  around,  nosing  him 
with  their  trunks.  When  Beard  arrived 
at  Nairobi  Hospital,  doctors  warned 
that  he  was  bleeding  to  death  from  in- 
ternal injuries;  as  he  was  wheeled  into 
the  operating  theater,  he  had  no  pulse. 

But,  after  a  long  operation  to  piece 
his  pelvis  back  together,  using  an  ex- 
ternal scaffold  pinned  to  hipbones 
through  the  skin,  the  bleeding  was 
stopped.  The  most  immediate  danger 
became  the  risk  of  infection:  at  the  very 
least,  Beard  faced  weeks  in  the  hos- 
pital and  up  to  a  year  of  recovery. 

As  shocking  as  it  was,  the  news 
proved  less  than  surprising  to  Nairo- 
bians  who  have  long  watched  Beard's 
antics  with  a  mixture  of  fascination 
and  horror.  "People  have  been  ex- 
pecting it,"  says  Terry  Mathews,  the 
former  safari  guide  who  was  savaged 
by  a  rhino  on  a  Beard  expedition. 
"He  was  playing  the  fool  with  ele- 
phants 20  years  ago,  back  when  he 
was  married  to  Cheryl  Tiegs.  Every- 
one knew  he  was  either  going  to  hurt 
somebody  else  or  hurt  himself.  Now 
he's  done  it." 

Only  a  few  weeks  earlier, 
Beard  had  been  quite  chip- 
per as  he  welcomed  me  to 
Hog  Ranch,  a  ragtag  as- 
sortment of  tents  topped 
with  thatched  roofs.  Fresh 
off  a  plane  from  Paris  and 
the  couture  collections, 
which  he  photographed  for  French  Elk, 
he  rolled  a  joint  and  sipped  a  cocktail 
of  gin  and  passion-fruit  juice  as  we 
settled  down  in  front  of  a  campfire 
while  a  smiling  African  servant  passed 
around  a  tray  of  hors  d'oeuvres. 

Just  beyond  the  congenial  ring  of 
leather  safari  chairs,  enormous  wart- 
hogs  snorted  and  snuffled  around  a 
mudhole,  their  tiny  pig  eyes  almost 
invisible  above  their  gnarled  snouts, 
each  of  which  sported  a  curly  pair  of 
tusks.  In  the  distance,  the  four  raised 
knuckles  of  the  Ngong  Hills  turned 
intensely  blue  in  the  dusk;  Beard's 
ranch  adjoins  the  land  once  owned 
by  Isak  Dinesen,  back  when  she  was 
a  coffee-plantation  owner  named 
Karen  Blixen,  and  his  view  of  the 
Ngong  Hills  is  the  same  one  she  de- 
scribed in  Out  of  Africa. 

It  has  been  more  than  40  years 
since  Peter  Beard  first  came  to  Kenya 
as  a  teenager  infatuated  with  the  ro- 
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mance  of  Africa.  More  than  three 
decades  ago,  he  bought  the  45  acres 
he  has  clung  to  ever  since,  despite 
the  steadily  encroaching  suburbs,  the 
rising  land  prices,  his  own  increas- 
ingly desperate  financial  straits,  and 
even  some  nefarious  attempts  to  drive 
him  off  his  property  (including 
trumped-up  charges  which  landed  him 
in  a  Nairobi  jail  several  years  ago). 

To  a  first-time  visitor.  Hog  Ranch 
seems  peaceful  and  exotic.  Lying  in 
an  open  tent  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  gazing  out  onto  a  landscape 
brilliantly  illuminated  by  a  full  moon, 
one  hears  the  rustling  in  the  under- 
brush and  the  voices  of  countless 
creatures  chattering  and  yowling  in 
the  mysterious  darkness.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  the  leopards  that  used  to 
stalk  the  place  after  nightfall;  once 
one  ate  a  monkey  right  outside  the 
tent  where  I  slept,  leaving  behind  only 
a  fluff  of  fur. 

But  Beard— whose  endlessly  repeat- 
ed theme  over  the  last  four  decades 
has  been  the  destruction  of  the  Africa 
he  knew  and  loved— has  never  been 
mollified  by  the  beauties  of  his 
adopted  continent;  he  has  always  been 
preoccupied  with  the  ravages  of  civ- 
ilization. "Listen  to  those  dogs  bark- 
ing," he  told  me  just  after  my  arrival. 
"The  wilderness  is  gone,  and  with  it 
much  more  than  we  can  appreciate 
or  predict.  We'll  suffer  for  it." 

At  58,  Peter  Beard  is  remarkable 
for  many  reasons.  "Half  Tarzan,  half 
Byron"  is  how  Bob  Colacello  described 
the  Beard  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  in  Holy  Terror,  his  book  about 
Andy  Warhol.  The  wives  have  come 
and  gone,  the  decades  have  rolled  by, 
but  Beard  remains  what  he  has  al- 
ways been:  an  internationally  known 
photographer  who  has  contempt  for 
photography;  a  diarist  whose  densely 
adorned  volumes  have  influenced  artists 
as  disparate  as  Andy  Warhol  and 
Francis  Bacon;  a  rakishly  handsome 
playboy;  an  enthusiastic  drug  user 
who  always  seems  to  have  a  joint  lit 
(unless  there  are  magic  mushrooms 
or  cocaine  available);  a  trust-fund 
spendthrift  who  is  perennially  broke; 
a  magnet  for  controversy. 

And  to  everything,  including  the 
feuds  he  so  relishes,  Beard  has  al- 
ways brought  his  characteristic  exu- 
berance. "One  of  his  great  attractions 
is  his  enormous  passion  and  enthusi- 


asm for  whatever  he  involves  hims' 
in,"  says  Lee  Radziwill,  a  former  lov 
adding  that  Beard  possesses  "an  < 
traordinary  charm." 

Equally  at  home  in  the  hippest  Me 
hattan  nightclubs  and  the  most  i 
mote  reaches  of  the  African  bus  I 
Beard  is  forever  spouting  dire  wai 
ings  and  apocalyptic  predictions  abc 
the  fate  of  a  doomed  planet.  It  is  J 
vision  he  has  always  expressed  mc 
hauntingly  with  his  work,  an  extrem< 
eccentric  oeuvre  that  transcends  eve 
genre  and  resembles  nothing  outsi 
of  its  creator's  fervidly  bizarre  imj 
ination.  This  fall  marks  a  certa 
milestone  with  a  major  retrospecti 
exhibition  opening  November  5 
the  Fondation  Rothschild's  Cent 
Internationale  de  Photographie 
Paris.  But  even  before  his  accide 
Beard  found  himself  poised  uncertaii 
on  the  brink  of  his  own  future:  sici 
ened  by  much  of  what  he  sees  in 
day's  troubled  Africa,  even  more  bro 
than  usual,  since  much  of  his  trui 
fund  income  has  been  diverted 
support  his  estranged  third  wife  ai 
child,  and  inching  ever  closer  to  t 
dismaying  watershed  of  his  60th  bir 
day.  Should  he  replace  the  dilapidc 
ed  safari  tents  at  Hog  Ranch  or  gi: 
up  on  the  place  entirely?  Is  it  fini 
ly  time  to  move  on,  to  leave  Keny; 
the  most  sustained  passion  of  1 
life-behind? 

Such  concerns  have  always  evafl 
rated  quickly,  driven  from  his  min 
by  the  haze  of  marijuana  smoke  a 
his  intense  desire  not  to  confront 
ality;  he'd  much  rather  grapple  w\ 
a  crocodile.  "I'm  an  escapist," 
tells  me  unrepentantly,  a  bad-boy  tw^ 
kle  in  his  eyes.  "I'm  not  a  plann 
I've  never  made  a  decision  about  ai 
thing  in  my  life.  The  good  thing  abc 
Africa  is  that  you  can  escape  forev 
You  can  do  what  you  want,  wither 
someone  looking  over  your  shoulde 

He  flashes  a  dazzling  smile.  "I 
the  most  irresponsible  person  you  a 
met,"  he  announces  triumphantly. 

Over  the  years,  many  girlfriend 
several  wives,  and  innumerable  c 
leagues  have  counted  on  the  poit  I 
bility  that  Beard  might  actually  gr 
up.  Others  were  more  astute.  "I 
member  Truman  Capote  saying  tl 
Peter  would  never  change,"  recj 
Barbara  de  Kwiatkowski,  who  cauf 
a  minor  social  scandal  a  couple 
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J  cades  ago  when  she  left  her  first 
l.sband  to  run  off  with  Beard,  who 
^ is  then  Lee  Radziwill's  paramour. 
;  Indeed,  his  name  might  as  well  be 
l:n.  So  far,  Beard's  resolute  determi- 
ition  has  outlasted  them  all. 

|T^  he  first  day  of  my  visit  to 
I     1  Hog  Ranch,  Beard  finally 
3        ambles  out  of  his  tent  in 
9        early  afternoon  to  begin  the 
I        day.  He  is  clad  only  in  his 
■        usual  kikoi,  a  colorful  sarong- 
8        like  loincloth.  His  torso  is 
i  M        sinewy  and  nut-brown,  with 
It  an  ounce  of  extra  flesh,  and  he 
fcks  surprisingly  fresh  for  someone 
lo  stayed  out  until  five  a.m.  Ap- 
■  rently,  after  I  begged  off  at  two 
|M.  to  get  some  sleep,  Beard  stopped 
I  at  the  Carnivore,  a  local  hangout 
pose  menu  features  zebra  and  os- 
Ich  and  crocodile  as  well  as  a  di- 
Irse  array  of  Nairobi  night  crawlers, 
lisn't  until  the  Ethiopian  girls  begin 
wander  out  of  his  tent  that  I  real- 
he  didn't  come  home  alone. 
As  more  girls  appear,  I  finally  ask, 
low  many  of  them  are  there?" 
Beard  shrugs.  "Four  or  five." 
Did  they  all  sleep  in  your  bed?" 
Beard  nods,  grinning. 
"Wasn't  it  crowded?" 
"We  were  very  cozy." 
"Aren't  you  tired?" 
"It's  such  a  waste,  sleep,"  he  says 
missively.  "You're  just  lying  there." 
In  the  coming  days  I  will  realize 
s  is  par  for  the  course;  leave  Beard 
»ne  for  a  few  minutes  and  women 
terialize  around  him  like  mush- 
oms  after  a  heavy  rain.  The  next 
?ht  he  turns  up  with  an  elegant  young 
Mnan  who  works  in  Kenyan  televi- 
n;  the  day  after  that  he  appears  with 
16-year-old  German  model.   He 
ver  explains  why  they're  there  or 
at  they  mean  to  him;  they  are  sim- 
'  part  of  the  landscape,  like  the  drugs 
d  the  servants  and  the  wildlife, 
parated  from  his  third  wife,  a  de- 
mdant  of  Afghan  nobility  named 
ijma,  Beard  is  currently  embroiled 
an  acrimonious  divorce  which  in- 
ides  allegations  that  he  molested  their 
lighter,  who  is  now  eight.  There  is 
o  a  Danish  girlfriend,  but  she's 
ck  in  Denmark,  and  the  general 
f)dus  operandi  seems  to  be,  Love 
t  one  you're  with. 
As  the  young  Ethiopians  cluster 


Beard  has  had  admirers 

from  Candice  Bergen  to 

Francis  Bacon,  who  painted 

him  more  than  30  times. 


shyly  around  him,  Beard  gives  me  a 
wink.  "The  last  thing  left  in  nature  is 
the  beauty  of  women,"  he  says  as  he 
rolls  a  joint,  his  big,  capable  hands 
scarred  and  battered,  his  fingernails 
black  with  deeply  encrusted  dirt.  And 
then  he  sails  into  his  favorite  subject 
as  if  borne  on  a  gust  of  wind. 

"When  I  first  came  here  in  1955, 
there's  no  way  you  could  imagine 
how  great  it  was,"  he  exclaims,  his 
face  alight.  "It  was  paradise,  believe 
me.  This  was  one  of  the  heaviest  wildlife 
areas  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
now  it's  a  parking  lot.  People  think 
you're  a  whiner  or  a  complainer  if 
you  mention  it,  but  the  speed  with 
which  we  destroy  nature  is  over- 
whelming, and  we  adapt  to  the  dam- 
age we  cause  with  unbelievable 
cunning.  The  obvious  metaphor  here 
is  the  elephant." 

And  off  he  goes,  ranting  about  the 
elephant  deaths  at  Tsavo  National 
Park.  Start  a  conversation  on  almost 
any  topic  and  Beard  will  turn  it  into 
a  tirade  about  the  predations  of  man 
and  the  destruction  of  the  environ- 
ment. He  is  equally  scathing  about 
the  attempt  to  salvage  something. 
"Conservation  is  for  guilty  people 
on  Park  Avenue  with  poodles  and 
Pekingeses,"  he  says  derisively. 

His  abhorrence  of  what  humans 
have  done  to  his  beloved  Africa  has 
driven  him  to  the  brink  of  drastic  ac- 
tion. "I'm  moving  to  Montauk,"  he 
claims,  blissfully  unaware  of  the  ca- 
tastrophe that  will  soon  confine  him 
to  a  Nairobi  hospital  bed.  "I'm  out 
of  here.  It's  so  anachronistic,  being 
here.  It's  evolving  into  kind  of  a 
joke.  My  driveway  is  like  Bel  Air:  peo- 
ple with  hard  hats  riding  their  hors- 
es, governesses  wheeling  their  prams. 
Can  you  believe  they've  got  go-slow 
bumps  on  this  road  now?" 


"So  why  haven't  you  leTt  yet?"  I 
ask,  knowing  that  Beard  is  about  as 
likely  to  leave  Africa  as  I  am  to  be- 
come an  astronaut. 

"It's  such  an  interesting  microcosm 
of  our  own  doom,"  he  says.  "It's  a  fas- 
cinating experiment.  We're  in  deep  shit." 

This  thought  seems  to  delight  him; 
the  worse  things  get,  the  happier  Beard 
appears  to  be.  After  all,  he's  been 
forecasting  disaster  for  decades  now. 
"I  can  kick  a  dead  horse  longer  than 
anyone,"  he  says  with  satisfaction. 

In  recent  years,  Beard's  apocalyp- 
tic talk  has  acquired  new  dimensions; 
spend  any  time  in  Nairobi  and  you 
find  that  Topic  A  is  local  crime. 
Over  lunch,  the  restaurant  owner  stops 
by  our  table  to  tell  us  how  his  dog 
got  attacked  by  a  leopard,  his  neigh- 
bor's cows  were  eaten  by  lions,  and 
his  restaurant  was  held  up  by  armed 
thugs.  You  don't  just  get  mugged  in 
Nairobi;  you  get  assaulted  by  a  dozen 
guys  wielding  AK-47s.  One  night  we 
walk  into  another  restaurant  and  find 
a  woman  sobbing  in  a  corner;  she 
has  just  been  robbed  by  10  men  who 
took  her  money,  credit  cards,  pass- 
port—even her  shoes.  Apparently  she 
was  lucky;  Kenyans  can't  wait  to  tell 
you  about  all  the  lurid  incidents  in 
which  tourists  on  safari  have  been 
hacked  up  with  machetes  (Beard  once 
saved  a  whole  busload  of  Germans 
from  being  butchered)  or  assaulted 
in  their  hotel  rooms  and  then  how 
the  corrupt  police  shake  down  the 
victims  afterward,  while  the  govern- 
ment, fearful  of  discouraging  tourism, 
covers  up  the  atrocities. 

At  Hog  Ranch,  there  has  been  one 
attempted  murder  with  a  hammer 
and  another  aborted  assault  in  which 
Gillies  Turle,  an  Englishman  who 
lives  on  the  property,  and  his  girl- 
friend woke  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
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Clockwise  from  top  left:  Beard  and 
Barbara  Allen  (now  Barbara  de  Kwiatkowski), 
Montauk,  1975;  Beard's  diary  pages  from 
July  27-28,  1978  (at  left  is  the  Montauk  Point 
lighthouse;  at  right  is  the  burning  windmill 
of  his  Montauk  home,  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1977);  Beard's  third  wife, 
Vijina  khamim  Beard,  with  their  daughter, 
Zara,  Hog  Ranch,  1990;  Francis  Bacon, 
Jack  Block,  and  Beard,  London,  1975; 
Wilhelmina,  Iman,  and  Beard  in  1975;  Beard's 
author  portrait  from  The  End  of  the  Game, 
1965;  Beard  in  silhouette  before  a  eampfirc 
at  Hog  Ranch,  1996. 


ght  to  find  three  guys  preparing  to 
ish  their  brains  in  with  large  rocks, 
ard  tells  these  stories  with  tremen- 
)us  relish. 

"Even  in  this  horrendous  compro- 
ise  of  concrete  and  horror,  it's 
ore  real  than  the  U.S.,"  he  says 
atly.  "You  don't  get  the  thrill  in 
e  United  States  anymore;  you  get 
e  lawyers.  I'm  like  everyone  else, 
cept  I  just  like  to  have  a  little 
ore  excitement  than  boredom." 

[t  was  the  thrill  that  drew  him 
here  to  begin  with,  lured  by  the 
whiff  of  romance  he  picked  up 
as  a  child  in  the  African  Hall  at 
the  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History.  He  came  from  a  priv- 
ileged and  patrician  background: 
his  great-grandfather  J.  J.  Hill 
td  founded  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
ay,  and  Beard's  grandfather  was  to- 
cco  heir  Pierre  Lorillard,  who  founded 
ixedo,  New  York,  and  invented  the  tuxe- 
Peter  and  his  two  brothers  grew  up 
Manhattan's  Upper  East  Side  in  a 
tie-room  apartment  with  Daumiers 
d  Corots  on  the  walls. 
But  his  memories  of  those  years 

rsour.  "I  was  a  robot,"  Beard  says, 
went  to  every  single  school  my  fa- 
sr  went  to.  I  had  it  all  handed  to 

I  was  just  too  spoiled." 
When  I  ask  what  his  father  did.  Beard 
dismissive.  "Remarkably  little,"  he 
ys.  "He  was  basically  looking  into 
I  investments  "  As  for  his  mother, 
"suffered  from  lack  of  education 
d  the  disease  of  conformity.  Her 

|y  would  be  ruined  if  you  didn't 
ve  a  clean  suit  on,"  he  says  dryly. 
Since  Beard  is  the  kind  of  guy  who 

Jars  the  same  filthy  clothes  for  days 
a  time,  his  clashes  with  his  moth- 
were  chronic;   from  early  child- 
od  he  was  labeled  the  black  sheep 

I  the  family.  "I  always  felt  everyone 

us  pretty  much  against  me."  he  ad- 
ts.  Did  that  make  for  a  lonely  life? 
:  shrugs.  "It's  a  lonely  life  for  al- 
)st  everyone.  But  you  can  get  a  lot 
t  of  isolation.  Maybe  it's  motivat- 
',.  Motivation  is  valuable,  however 
u  get  it— even  if  you  get  it  by  be- 
\  slapped  in  the  face." 
Although  he  was  a  terrible  student, 
ter  managed  to  squeak  through 
ickley  and  Yale,  where  he  was  a 
:mber  of  Scroll  &  Key,  but  his  first 
ite  of  Africa  changed  him  for  life    'It 


I  m  an  escapist. 

I've  never  made  a  decision 

about  anything  in  my  lifer 
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was  total  authenticity— something  to- 
tally real,"  he  recalls. 

His  parents  tried  to  steer  him  into 
a  conventional  mode  by  enrolling  him 
in  a  J.  Walter  Thompson  training 
course,  but  Beard  quickly  went  awol. 
"I  didn't  even  go  to  my  graduation; 
I  went  right  back  to  Africa,"  he  says. 
He  never  actually  said  no  to  the  ad- 
vertising job;  he  just  never  showed 
up.  Like  most  aspects  of  Beard's  life, 
his  course  was  determined  by  drift 
rather  than  decision.  "I  did  not  decide," 
he  says  proudly.  "I  did  not  decide  to 
be  a  useless  bum  for  my  entire  life; 
I've  just  become  one.  I'm  not  against 
bums,  but  I'm  definitely  a  bum." 

He  is  famously  hopeless  with  mon- 
ey. On  my  first  night  in  Nairobi,  after 
a  lavish  dinner  of  oysters  and  crab 
and  gin  and  wine,  as  I  was  preparing 
to  pay  the  bill  (when  you're  with  Pe- 
ter Beard,  you  always  end  up  paying 
the  bill),  I  asked  him  how  much  a 
Kenyan  shilling  was  worth;  only  a 
couple  of  hours  off  an  airplane,  I 
hadn't  yet  had  a  chance  to  figure  out 
the  local  currency.  A  resident  of  Kenya 
for  more  than  30  years,  Beard  had  no 
idea.  He  prides  himself  on  never  hav- 
ing held  a  paying  job  in  his  life,  and 
he  is  in  debt  to  virtually  everyone  he 
knows.  "He's  $30,000  into  me,"  re- 
ports Peter  Riva,  who  describes  him- 
self as  Beard's  "manager,  agent,  and 
baby-sitter,"  as  well  as  his  close  friend. 
"A  check  from  Peter  Beard  is  like  an 
I.O.U.,"  observes  Peter  Tunney,  whose 
SoHo  gallery,  The  Time  Is  Always  Now, 
features  a  permanent  Beard  exhibition. 

Beard  is  also  completely  shameless 
about  cadging  whatever  he  can.  When- 
ever you  take  him  out  to  dinner,  he 
shows  up  with  5  or  10  or  20  extra 
people,  blithely  assuming  someone 
else  will  pick  up  the  check.  "He  just 
loves  to  run  up  the  bill,"  Tunney 
sighs.  When  you  go  to  the  grocery  store, 
Beard  gets  you  to  buy  the  week's  gro- 
ceries, then  tries  to  tack  on  months  of 
back  debts.  Although  he  doesn't  have 
his  own  car,  he  enjoys  the  use  of  Gillies 
Turle's  ancient  junker;  on  my  first 
trip  to  Hog  Ranch,  the  car  died  sev- 
eral kilometers  away,  and  we  had  to 
hike  the  rest  of  the  way,  hauling  my 
luggage.  Beard  hit  me  up  for  gas 
money,  slipped  in  an  oil  change,  and 
then  tried  to  get  me  to  pay  for  a  new 
alternator  for  the  car. 

"I'm  broke,"  he  says  cheerfully.  "Peo- 


ple think  I'm  rich,  but  it's  a  very  mea- 
ger trust  fund  I've  got;  I've  always  just 
survived.  It's  amazing  that  I  have  got- 
ten through  without  total  bankruptcy." 

According  to  Riva  (who  is 
Marlene  Dietrich's  grand- 
son), the  principal  in 
Beard's  account  is  cur- 
rently around  $1.2  million. 
That  may  not  be  every- 
body's idea  of  broke,  but 
Beard's  view  always  de- 
parts from  the  conventional.  He  doesn't 
even  object  to  the  most  frequently  re- 
peated description  of  him  over  the  years. 
"I  don't  mind  the  word  'dilettante.'  A 
dilettante  means  someone  who  does 
what  he  loves,"  Beard  protests. 

And  what  he  loves  most  has  always 
been  his  own  curious  art  form,  a  com- 
bination of  photography  and  collage 
that  is  currently  metamorphosing  into 
the  oversize  works  that  will  be  shown 
in  Paris.  While  the  large  scale  is  rela- 
tively new,  the  form  is  one  Beard  has 
used  for  decades,  most  notably  in  his 
notorious  diaries,  which  are  nothing  if 
not  original.  "When  you  look  at  his 
diaries,  you  think,  The  man  is  mad!" 
observes  his  friend  Iman  with  affection. 
The  diary  habit  began  back  when 
Beard  and  Radziwill  were  lovers  and 
Jacqueline  Onassis  gave  him  a  leather- 
bound  journal  he  proceeded  to  fill 
with  all  manner  of  debris.  Year  by 
year,  the  diaries  piled  up,  overstuffed 
volumes  grotesquely  swollen  with  the 
detritus  of  a  life,  each  page  densely 
layered  with  photographs  and  an  as- 
tonishing assortment  of  other  items:  tiny 
rodent  skulls,  candy-bar  wrappers,  keys, 
buttons,  flamingo  feathers,  a  pocket 
from  a  pair  of  velvet  jeans,  peanut  shells, 
dried  leaves,  plastic  cocktail  stirrers,  a 
piece  of  a  cereal  box,  mysterious  news- 
paper headlines  (woman  saved  from 
slime!),  bones  and  rocks,  smears  and 
dribbles  of  blood  (always  Beard's  fa- 
vorite artistic  medium),  intricate  line 
drawings  and  elaborately  inscribed  quo- 
tations, cigarette  butts,  rubber  gloves, 
matchbooks,  fish  skeletons,  plastic 
ketchup  packets,  a  desiccated  lizard,  a 
dung-beetle  foot— the  variety  is  endless. 
A  veritable  time  capsule  of  their 
era,  the  diaries  are  also  crammed  with 
pictures  of  the  rich,  famous,  and  beau- 
tiful people  who  have  populated  Beard's 
life.  Always  enamored  of  models,  he 
was  Veruschka's  favorite  photographer, 


a  longtime  friend  of  Lauren  Huttor 
and  pals  with  dozens  of  others,  frc 
Janice  Dickinson  to  Paula  Barbit 
A  frequent  guest  on  Aristotle  On 
sis's  yacht,  Beard  spent  months 
the  island  of  Skorpios  with  Jacl 
and  Lee,  and  once  won  $2,000  wt 
Onassis  bet  him  he  couldn't  stay  l 
derwater  for  four  minutes.  (Jacl 
clocked  him  at  4:20.)  Beard  used 
baby-sit  for  Caroline  Kennedy  a 
her  brother,  John,  whose  childho 
drawing  of  a  monkey  is  still  tad 
up  in  the  kitchen  at  Hog  Ranch. 

Ever  a  heartthrob,  Beard  has  r. 
admirers  of  every  description,  from  si 
girlfriends  as  Candice  Bergen  and  C 
ole  Bouquet  to  his  buddy  Francis 
con,  who  has  painted  him  more  th 
30  times.  "Peter  was  one  of  the  m 
beautiful  men  in  the  world,"  attests  E* 
bara  de  Kwiatkowski,  a  former  m< 
el.  "He  should  have  been  a  moq 
star."  His  guests  at  Hog  Ranch  hr 
included  Kennedys  and  DuPonts,  M 
Ions  and  Rockefellers;  his  friends  h; 
ranged  from  Isak  Dinesen  to  Biai, 
Jagger  to  Princess  Elizabeth  of  , 
goslavia.  He  seems  to  have  carous, 
with  everyone.  "Mick  arrived  so  drr 
from  an  afternoon  with  Peter  Bex 
and  Francis  Bacon  that  he  fell  askii 
on  my  bed,"  reported  Andy  Warhoh 
a  diary  entry  from  the  1970s. 

Fragments  of  all  these  exp; 
ences  surface  in  Beard's  wa 
which  provides  a  felicit< 
metaphor  for  his  life.  "Ev\ 
single  moment  of  my 
has  just  been  getting  throi 
it;  there's  not  a  single  i 
ment  of  development," 
maintains.  "Whatever  is  there  is  just  1 
a  coral  reef:  accidental  accumulatio 
And  accidental  accumulation  is 
beauty  of  the  diaries.  "I'm  an  exp 
on  futility,  and  I  like  the  futility  i 
the  pettiness  of  my  diaries,"  Ben 
says.  "It's  a  sort  of  laundry  lisM 
the  day.  Totally  meaningless,  butj 
makes  a  texture,  the  texture  of 
day,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  ] 
have  a  lot  to  show  for  the  year, 
life-thickening.  I  don't  think  of  it 
work;  I've  always  just  loved  doing 
It's  like  being  an  addict." 

He  doesn't  think  of  his  diaries 
art,  either.  "It's  avoidance  of 
that's  what  the  diaries  are  all  ab( 
I've  avoided  doing  art  because  I  r 
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THE  VIEW  FROM 
THE  THRONE 

The  imagination  of 

Peter  Beard  can  transform 

even  the  most  unlikely 

venues.  Surrounding  the 

Beard  commode  are 

magazine  covers,  some  of 

which  he  photographed; 

a  portrait  of  his  dear  friend 

the  late-Jacqueline 

Kennedy  Onassis;  an  old 

still  of  Elizabeth  Taylor 

in  costume  for  Cleopatra; 

a  Beard  photo  of  a 

great  tusked  elephant  from 

The  End  of  the  Game; 

and  other  souvenirs. 


1.1. 


My  life  has  just  been  getting  through  it.  Wha  I 


REMEMBRANCE  OF 
THINGS  PAST 

Three  Giraffes  on  the 
Tarn  Desert  (1960), 
by  Peter  Beard,  combines 
a  Beard  photograph 
with  a  tiny  portrait  (in  left 
corner)  of  Isak  Dinesen, 
a  line  of  Dinesen's  prose 
( "A  giraffe  is  so  much  a  lady 
that  one  refrains  from 
thinking  of  her  legs . . . "), 
and  Beard's  bloody 
handprint.  Like  so  much 
of  his  work,  it  is  a 
delicate  arrangement, 
elegiac  in  tone. 


er  liked  homework,"  says  Beard,  who 
was  an  art  major  at  Yale. 

Although  photography— both  his 
own  and  that  of  others— constitutes  a 
major  element  in  his  work,  Beard  is 
equal ly  disparaging  about  that  art  form. 
"Photography  is  such  a  retard  pro- 
fession, and  the  people  in  it  are  such 
parasites  on  technology,"  he  says  ven- 
omously. "Photography  has  become 
an  all-money  deal.  Money  kills  cre- 
ativity. All  this  technical  equipment, 
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dozens  of  crew— it's  complete  bullshit. 
It  destroys  the  magic." 

Beard's  friends  have  often  won- 
dered why  he  isn't  more  successful;  cer- 
tainly he  has  failed  to  cash  in  financially 
to  the  extent  that  he  could  have,  had 
he  ever  focused  on  marketing  his  work. 
"He  has  so  much  humor  about  him- 
self and  would  never  take  himself  as 
seriously  as  most  successful  people 
do,  which  also  makes  him  somewhat 
of  a  rarity,"  observes  Lee  Radziwill. 


Beard  has,  of  course,  taa| 
abysmal  care  of  his  w 
over  the  years;  the  dia. 
that  survive  are  crumbl  | 
and  many  years'  worth  v 
destroyed  when  his  I 
house  in  Montauk  bur- 
down  in  1977.  Although 
most   everything   he   lost   was   i 
placeable,  including  Picassos,  Warh 
and  Bacons,  Beard  refused  to  givi 
to  any  grief.  "I  remember  havin 


ere  is  like  coral  reef:  accidental  accumulation." 
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le  sob  on  my  own  for  like  three 
-fconds,"  he  concedes.  "But  you  can 
liher  worry  and  moan  and  fuss,  or 

itally  avoid  that  by  just  not  doing  it. 

iwear  to  God  I've  never  looked  back." 

j Indeed,  Beard  is  a  firm  believer  in 
tie  efficacy  of  repression.  "I've  found 
:«nial  is  just  unbelievably  important," 
■  I  says  enthusiastically.  "Tomorrow  is 
pother  day,  and  most  people  don't 

Jally  remember  that  when  they  get 
i\  excited  and  fuss.  If  there's  a  mo- 
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ment  of  emotion,  so  what?  Repress  it. 
Don't  tell  someone  how  jealous  you 
are.  Don't  go  around  whining.  Force 
a  little  perspective  on  yourself." 

Such  stoicism  extends  to  his  ro- 
mantic life  as  well.  "I'm  a  very  jeal- 
ous person,  but  I  would  never  dream 
wing  it.  That  just  means  you're 
a  jerk,"  he  exclaims. 

And,  anyway,  it's  not  as  if  Beard 
b  logamy.  All  of  his  mar- 

I  '  ■■  1  badly.  He  was  dis- 


mayed by  the  failure  of  the  first  one, 
to  Newport  socialite  Minnie  Cushing, 
but  says  he  was  absolutely  delighted 
to  get  divorced  from  Cheryl  Tiegs.  "The 
institution  of  marriage  should  be  re- 
examined because  of  its  overwhelming 
claustrophobia,"  he  declares.  "The  odds 
are  stacked  against  spontaneity  and  ef- 
fervescence. It's  an  institution  that 
was  brought  about  for  the  sake  of 
family  and  children,  but  biologically  it's 
very  unnatural.   It's  masochism  and 
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look  at  his  diaries^ 
remarks  Iman, 

"you  think, 
The  man  is  mad! 
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THE  REMAINS  OF  THE  DAY 

Peter  Beard's  evening  pastimes 
include  working  on  the  scrapbook 
collages  which  he  calls  his 
diaries  and  which  contain  artifacts 
as  diverse  as  rodent  Skulls; and 
cocktail  stirrers,  newspaper  headlines 
and  dribbles  of  blood.  He  refers  to 
the  diary  processes  "life-thickening 
Right:  Beard,  the  photographer, 
at  work  in  a  Kenvan\illa«e,  1996. 


orture  the  way  it's  been  organized." 
We've  been  sitting  in  Peter's  tent, 
:urled  up  on  an  ancient  velvet  sofa. 
Uong  with  a  vast  array  of  animal 
kulls  and  bones,  crocodile  heads,  gourds, 
Sudanese  baskets,  a  woven  baby's  bed 
rem  Lamu,  and  even  the  full  plumage 
>f  a  peacock  are  old  pictures  of  Zara, 
lis  daughter,  scattered  throughout  the 
ent.  He  hasn't  seen  her  "since  March 
9,"  he  says,  his  jaw  tightening. 

One  of  the  Ethiopian  girls  pokes  her 
lead  in,  looking  for  his  jar  of  marijuana. 
>he  is  wearing  a  long,  clinging  sweat- 
irdress  that  reveals  every  curve  of  her 
aut  behind.  Beard  gazes  after  it  with 
idmiration  as  she  strolls  off.  "What  an 
inbelievably  beautiful  ass!"  he  exclaims. 

"M~       A        "T"  hen  I  call  Najma 

■       m       /     Beard,   she  is  ap- 

M      /■      /      palled  to  learn  that 

■    /  M    /       Peter  has  been  talk- 

m  /    ■  /       *n2  ab°ut  the  alle- 

W     W        gations  of  sexual 

W       W         molestation  involved 

T  in   their   divorce. 

It's  so  awful  that  he  would  put  it  in 

le  public  arena,"  she  gasps,  as  if  some- 

ne  had  kicked  her  in  the  stomach. 

This  was  only  meant  to  be  a  family 

>sue."  Her  voice  turns  bitter.   "But 

'eter  has  seen  fit  to  talk  about  it  in 

very  restaurant,  every  nightclub,  with 

bunch  of  hangers-on  and  sycophants 
nd  third-rate  human  beings." 

She  starts  to  sob.  "I  don't  want  to 
ly  anything  terrible  about  Peter,  be- 
ause  he's  Zara's  father.  But  this  is  some- 
ling  that's  very,  very  serious.  I  literally 
egged  him  to  go  and  get  help,  but  he 
idn't  want  to.  I  was  completely  crazy 
bout  Peter;  I  would  have  done  any- 
ling  to  save  our  marriage  I  did  my 
est  to  help  Peter  out  of  this,  but  when 
e  refused  to  deal  with  the  situation 
lat  existed  in  our  family,  I  had  to  leave." 

Beard's  friends,  who  dismiss  the  idea 
lat  he  could  be  guilty  of  child  abuse, 
ccuse  Najma  of  using  the  issue  for 
ictical  advantage.  "That  is  completely 

ntrue,"  exclaims  Najma,  a  tall,  strik- 
ing woman  who  is  20  years  younger 
jlhan  Beard  and  comes  from  a  strict 
"Muslim  fundamentalist  family  who 

strenuously  opposed  their  marriage. 

"I'm  just  not  that  sort  of  person 

I  at  all!   I've  gained  nothing  with 
this!  My  daughter's  lost  a  father; 
I've  lost  a  husband.   I  have  ab- 
solutely nothing! 


"Peter's  problem  always  has  been 
toe  many  drugs,"  she  adds.  "Any- 
thing that's  out  there,  anything  that 
anyone  gives  him,  he'll  do.  I  think  it 
does  erode  a  lot  of  your  morals;  you 
have  no  boundaries,  and  when  I  felt 
my  child  was  in  danger  I  had  to  do 
something  about  it.  I  have  not  turned 
against  him;  even  today,  if  he  were  to 
go  for  help  with  her,  I'd  be  all  for  it. 
But  I  think  Peter  has  started  believ- 
ing his  own  hype.  Once  you  become 
a  public  person,  you  create  a  persona 
as  sort  of  a  mask,  and  you  can't  get 
out  of  it.  I  love  him  very,  very  deeply, 
but  he's  hurt  us  so  much." 

She  starts  sobbing  again.  "There 
are  two  Peters:  one  is  a  completely 
loving,  vulnerable  human  being,  and 
the  other  is  a  complete  publicity- 
hound  monster  who  wants  to  be  a  ce- 
lebrity, and  to  be  around  celebrities. 
That's  his  downfall.  He's  absolutely  pet- 
rified of  getting  old;  Peter  wants  to 
be  young,  and  drugs  are  his  escape. 
When  we  had  an  intervention  for 
him,  he  said,  T  like  my  drugs,  and  I 
don't  think  I  have  a  problem.'  It's  a 
complete  avoidance  of  reality." 

Najma  maintains  that  Peter's  deci- 
sion to  stop  seeing  Zara  was  entirely 
his  own  choice.  "It's  going  to  be  be- 
tween him  and  his  daughter  one  day, 
and  I  would  not  like  to  be  in  his  shoes," 
she  says  bleakly.  "There's  too  much 
darkness  there.  But  he  has  no  re- 
morse about  anything." 

Before  I  went  to  Africa,  I  had  ex- 
pected Beard  would  be  reluctant  to  dis- 
cuss the  molestation  issue,  but  to  my 
surprise  he  brought  it  up  himself.  He 
actually  relishes  conflict  and  loves  noth- 
ing better  than  to  regale  listeners  with 
an  endless  litany  of  stories  about  fights 
and  feuds,  lawsuits  and  grievances.  He 
seems  completely  without  shame;  indeed, 
he  is  happy  to  fill  you  in  on  the  worst 
things  anyone  has  ever  said  about  him. 
"I've  always  hated  people  who  hold  back 
the  truth  of  things,"  he  says. 

He  has  denied  any  sexual  abuse: 
"What's  really  disgusting  is  the  uti- 
lization of  child  molestation  as  a  di- 
vorce technique!"  Oddly,  however,  he 
has  only  nice  things  to  say  about  Naj- 
ma. "I  love  my  wife,"  he  says  bright- 
ly. "She's  a  totally  good  person.  I 
she  got  spoiled  by  America." 

Although  Beard's  next  book  is  Zara 's 

an  autobiographical  account  of 

hi    nfe's  ac*  entures  which  he  is  writ- 


ing for  his  daughter,  he  won't  even  ad- 
mit to  any  sadness  about  losing  his  child. 
"You  can  adapt  to  negative  things,"  he 
says  brusquely.  "I'm  not  into  sadness." 

Indeed,  despite  all  the  wrecked  mar- 
riages, the  damaged  child,  the  hurts 
and  the  debts  and  the  disappoint- 
ments, Beard  remains  the  personifica- 
tion of  masculine  imperviousness.  "I've 
never  felt  guilty  about  anything,"  he 
boasts,  lighting  one  cigarette  after  an- 
other. "I  have  no  regrets." 

Needless  to  say,  Beard— who  enjoys 
being  what  he  calls  "pleasantly  pixi- 
lated"—also  rejects  the  idea  that  his  drug 
use  is  a  problem.  "People  say  I  did, 
but  I  don't  think  I  ever  used  drugs 
excessively,"  says  Beard,  whose  40th- 
birthday  party  was  held  at  Studio  54, 
complete  with  an  elephant  cake  that 
descended  from  the  ceiling.  "I've  met 
so  many  wonderful  people  on  coke.  I 
have  nothing  bad  to  say  about  it.  I 
really  enjoy  coke." 

His  handsome,  ravaged  face  bright-    \ 
ens.  "Got  any?" 


As  Iman  sweeps  regally  into 
the  garden  restaurant  at 
the  Essex  House  in  New 
York,  heads  turn,  as  they 
always  have.  Impeccably 
groomed,  she  has  a  neck 
like  a  black  swan,  the 
whitest  teeth  I've  ever 
seen,  and  a  dazzling  smile.  Now  mar- 
ried to  rock  star  David  Bowie,  she 
has  enjoyed  a  long  career  as  an  inter- 
nationally famous  model— a  career  she 
readily  admits  she  owes  to  Peter  Beard. 
It  has  been  more  than  20  years  since 
Beard  first  accosted  her  on  a  Nairobi 
street.  "I  have  this  man  in  a  sarong 
and  no  shoes  following  me,"  she  re- 
calls. "He  finally  stopped  me  and  said, 
'Have  you  ever  been  photographed?'  I 
thought,  Well,  I've  heard  lines,  but 
this  is  ridiculous.  What  do  these  white 
people  think?  That  my  parents  never 
took  a  picture  of  their  family?" 

The  daughter  of  a  doctor  and  a 
diplomat,  Iman  was  a  student  at  Nairo- 
bi University.  Her  family,  in  exile  from 
Somalia,  had  just  moved  to  Tanzania; 
Iman  had  earned  a  one-year  college 
scholarship  but  was  trying  to  muster 
the  fees  for  further  schooling.  When 
Beard  offered  to  pay  her  a  year's  tu- 
ition, she  accepted. 

But  after  sitting  for  a  photo  ses- 
sion, she  started  getting  calls  from 
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the  Wilhelmina  agency  in  New  York, 
asking  her  to  come  to  the  United  States 
and  become  a  model.  After  weeks  of 
importuning  from  Wilhelmina  and 
Beard,  Iman  agreed  to  fly  to  New  York. 
There  she  found  that  he  had  planted 
an  astonishing  fairy  tale  about  her  in 
the  papers. 

"He  hypes  it  that  I'm  sue  feet  tall; 
I'm  barely  five  feet  nine  inches,"  Iman 
says  indignantly.  "He  claims  I  didn't 
speak  a  word  of  English;  I  spoke  En- 
glish, Italian,  and  Arabic,  as  well  as 
Somali.  He  says  he  found  me  with 
goats  and  sheep— that  I  was  some  kind 
of  shepherdess  in  the  jungle!"  She  shakes 
her  head,  still  amazed.  "I  never  saw  a 
jungle  in  my  life.  .  .  .  But  Peter  lives 
in  a  fantasy  world.  He  loves  the  idea 
of  being  my  Svengali." 

Iman,  who  was  promptly  hailed  by 
Diana  Vreeland  as  "Nefertiti  rediscov- 
ered," became  enormously  successful, 
but  Beard  never  had  an  affair  with  her 
and  never  profited  in  any  way  from 
her  career;  he  seems  simply  to  have 
enjoyed  the  drama  of  it  all.  And  Iman 
eventually  resigned  herself,  with  a  sort 
of  amused  exasperation,  to  his  enthu- 
siasms—even his  nostalgia  for  the  by- 
gone culture  of  the  British  colonialists 
he  so  admires.  "Peter  loves  the  myth 
of  Africa  more  than  I  do,"  Iman  ex- 
plains. "He  'loves'  Africa,  but  we  al- 
ways have  an  argument  about  what 
Africa  really  is.  Is  it  the  animals  and 
the  landscape,  or  is  it  the  people?  He 
has  no  respect  for  Africans,  but  it's  their 
continent— not  his.  For  him,  there  are 
no  people  involved;  they  get  in  the 
way  of  his  myth." 

The  question  of  Beard  and 
his  mythmaking  has  had 
eerie  reverberations  over  the 
years,  and  in  at  least  two 
disputes  his  veracity  became 
a  major  issue.  Nine  years  ago 
ABC  filmed  a  television  spe- 
cial called  Last  Word  from 
Paradise:  With  Peter  Beard  in  Afriea. 
The  producers  engaged  old  friend  Ter- 
ry Mathews  to  serve  as  a  consultant 
for  the  show.  Stalking  big  game  with 
cameras  rather  than  guns,  the  team 
managed  to  enrage  a  massive  female 
rhinoceros  which  was  trying  to  pro- 
tect her  calf  from  the  intruders.  Beard 
got  out  of  the  way,  but  Mathews 
stood  there  yelling  "Bugger  off!"  as 
the  rhino  charged.  Goring  him  through 
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the  thigh,  the  beast  slashed  16  inches 
upward  into  his  pelvic  and  abdominal 
cavities,  breaking  six  ribs  as  well  as 
his  leg  and  stopping  within  a  quarter- 
inch  of  his  heart. 

Miraculously,  given  the  extent  of  his 
injuries,  he  survived,  but  he  and  his 
wife  subsequently  filed  lawsuits  against 
Beard  and  ABC.  The  case  dragged  on 
for  years  and  was  finally  settled  out  of 
court,  but  its  repercussions  still  roil 
the  social  waters  in  Nairobi,  where  opin- 
ions remain  polarized. 

Beard  blames  Mathews  alone  for  his 
fate.  "This  was  an  outrageous  show- 
off  blunder  of  total  stupidity,"  he  main- 
tains. "The  lawsuit  was  just  an  amazing 
crock  of  shit.  There  isn't  one  ounce  of 
culpability  on  any  of  our  parts." 

Mathews  tells  a  different  story.  "I 
think  Peter  wanted  to  get  this  animal 
to  charge,"  he  says.  "When  she  chased 
after  him,  he  ran  back  past  me,  di- 
rectly toward  the  camera  crew,  who 
were  loaded  up  with  gear,  and  I  felt 
responsible  for  those  guys.  I  think  Pe- 
ter just  wanted  a  sensational  picture." 

Another  controversy  arose  in  the 
early  1990s,  when  Beard  and  Gillies 
Turle  published  a  book  called  The  Art 
of  the  Maasai,  which  purported  to  re- 
veal ancient  tribal  artifacts  they  were 
bringing  to  public  view  for  the  first  time. 
Turle,  a  former  antiques  dealer,  wrote 
the  book,  a  hefty  coffee-table  volume 
published  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  and 
Beard  shot  the  photographs  of  a  stun- 
ning array  of  items,  from  ceremonial 
pipes  to  medicine-mixing  bowls,  many 
carved  from  contraband  materials  such 
as  ivory  and  rhino  horn.  "This  is  the 
most  important  African  art  discovery 
of  the  century,"  Beard  insists.  "These 
things  are  hundreds  of  years  old.  These 
are  major  museum  pieces— collector's 
items!" 

Both  Beard  and  Turle  have  a  sig- 
nificant financial  investment  in  that  view, 
since  they've  been  collecting  this  ma- 
terial for  years.  But  the  academic  com- 
munity remains  unconvinced.  "I  find 
it  hard  to  believe  that  a  class  of  art 
objects  could  be  discovered  so  late  in 
this  century,  when  Maasai  anthropolo- 
gists have  been  around  for  well  over  a 
hundred  years,"  comments  Richard 
Leakey,  the  former  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Museums  of  Kenya.  "Now  there 
are  thousands  of  these  things  on  sale 
in  art  galleries  all  over  the  world.  I'm 
just  uneasy  about  it— why  the  Maasai 


I've  talked  to  don't  know  about  th< 
things,  and  why  there  are  suddenly  . 
many  of  them.  Are  any  of  these  thir 
genuine?  Some  certainly  must  be  fa 
but  are  they  all?" 

Others  are  less  diplomatic.  "Th( 
isn't  any  controversy  here,"  declai 
Donna  Klumpp  Pido,  an  anthropo 
gist  and  expert  on  Maasai  beadwc 
who  wrote  a  scathing  review  of  the  bo 
for  African  Arts  magazine.  "There  is  u 
versal  agreement  in  academic,  schol 
ly,  museum,  and  curatorial  circles  tl 
these  things  are  fakes.  If  you've  h< 
died  a  lot  of  stuff,  you  can  tell  a  fa 
patina  when  you  see  one." 

If  the  artifacts  are  fraudulent,  t| 
question  then  becomes  whether  thi> 
champions  knew  about  the  hoa>j 
"When  I  wrote  my  review,  I  was  nu 
ing  the  kind  assumption  that  Beard  ai* 
Turle  had  been  bamboozled  by  son 
Maasais,  but  it  turns  out  that  thai 
not  the  case,"  explains  Klumpp  PidJ 
who  lives  in  Nairobi.  "They're  bo>{ 
perpetrating  a  fraud.  I  can't  imagi;: 
they  could  be  so  dumb  as  to  belie' 
this  stuff  is  real.  They  know  blooti 
damn  well  it  isn't." 

Recalling  Beard's  fabrications  aboo 
Iman,  Klumpp  Pido  adds,  "I  must  ss: 
the  guy's  got  balls:  artistic  balls,  sock 
balls,  every  kind  of  balls  you  can  thir 
of.  He's  a  genius,  but  he's  a  fruitcake 


Beard  and  Turle  scoff 
such  criticism,  maintainin 
that  further  research  wl 
eventually  vindicate  thel 
"You  cannot  say  a  wha 
genre  is  fake  without  pi 
ducing  evidence,"  decks 
Turle.  "I  think  the  histoi 
of  these  artifacts  will  be  traced  ba» 
hundreds  of  years,  if  not  thousands 
Indeed,  expert  opinion  is  not  quii 
as  unanimous  as  Klumpp  Pido  claiitf 
Roderic  Blackburn,  an  anthropologi 
and  former  research  associate  at  tl| 
American  Museum  of  Natural  Hist) 
ry,  did  extensive  fieldwork  among  tl 
Maasai  to  investigate  the  artifacts.  | 
could  not  find  any  reason  to  douj 
the  authenticity  of  these  objects,"  I 
reports.  "I  don't  see  much  basis  « 
the  doubts  that  have  been  cast." 

Meanwhile,  Beard  freely  admitte 
to  me  that  he  has  been  smuggling  Mai 
sai  artifacts  out  of  Kenya;  he  wa 
positively  gleeful  as  he  described  hoi 
he  sneaked  them  past  customs  at  tb 
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'The  guys  got  balls: 

artistic  balls,  social  balls, 

every  kind  of  balls. 

He's  a  genius,  but  he  s 

a  fruitcake." 
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Nairobi  airport.  But  he  claimed  he's  not 
selling  them;  he  said  he  just  wanted  to  in- 
clude Maasai  objects  in  his  show  this  fall, 
along  with  his  photographs  and  collages. 

"I'm  really  into  these  collages  now," 
he  told  me.  "I've  got  so  much  material 
from  my  whole  life  stacked  up.  Time  has 
made  most  of  it  so  rare.  It's  just  a  lucky 
coincidence  that  most  of  the  things  I've 
photographed  are  destroyed— and  rarity  is 
value.  The  subject  matter  is  over,  but  I 
can  wheel  and  deal  it  now." 

His  mind  buzzes  with  ideas;  he  has 
even  toyed  with  opening  a  Hog  Ranch 
Bar  &  Grill,  with  a  gift  shop  and,  be- 
hind the  bar,  a  diorama  of  the  Ngong 
Hills.  Then  again,  considering  the  reali- 
ties of  present-day  Nairobi,  maybe  that's 
not  such  a  good  idea.  "It's  like  setting  it 
up  in  Watts  or  Bedford-Stuyvesant,"  he 
conceded  glumly. 

His  friends  know  such  fantasies  will 
never  happen.  "Peter  is  not  a  commercial 
person,"  says  Iman.  "That's  his  beauty 
and  that's  his  downfall.  He's  an  artist;  he 
does  not  live  in  society;  he  doesn't  play  by 
their  rules.  He's  like  a  wild  animal.  He 
doesn't  own  a  pair  of  socks;  in  winter  he's 
wearing  sandals  and  sloshing  around  in 
the  snow.  He  would  rather  have  grand  dis- 
asters than  just  have  a  mediocre  life." 

Back  in  Manhattan,  I  head  down  to 
SoHo,  where  Peter  Tunney's  gallery 
is  stuffed  with  Beard  artifacts.  When 
Beard  is  in  town,  he  often  works  here, 
holding  court  and  sending  fellow  revel- 
ers out  to  service  him:  "I  need  some 
ink!"  "I  need  25  six-foot  snakeskins!"  "I 
need  a  quart  of  cow's  blood!" 

In  between  all-night  bouts  of  working, 


Beard  carouses,  sometimes  with  unfortu- 
nate results.  Last  winter  Beard  was  sup- 
posed to  meet  his  girlfriend  at  Spy  Bar 
one  night,  but  the  bouncers  barred  his 
way.  "He  makes  a  run  for  it,  they  grab 
him  and  beat  the  shit  out  of  him,"  Tunney 
reports.  "They  punched  him,  they  kicked 
him,  and  they  snapped  his  biceps  tendon, 
which  required  surgery."  [Spy  Bar  publi- 
cists admit  only  that  Beard  was  "pushed."] 
As  he  was  wheeled  into  the  operating 
room,  Beard's  last  words  before  succumb- 
ing to  unconsciousness  were  directed  to 
the  anesthesiologist:  "Can  I  get  some  of 
this  stuff  to  go?"  he  asked  hopefully. 

Despite  his  doctor's  entreaties.  Beard 
never  showed  up  for  the  prescribed  physi- 
cal therapy.  Indeed,  whether  he  gets  Lyme 
disease  or  malaria,  "he  just  completely  ig- 
nores it,"  says  Tunney.  This  modus 
operandi  wouldn't  work  for  most  people, 
but  Beard  has  always  specialized  in  flout- 
ing the  limitations  that  constrain  ordinary 
mortals.  Last  summer,  he  and  his  Danish 
girlfriend  were  out  in  Montauk,  where 
Beard  owns  the  last  house  on  Montauk 
Point.  "Peter's  girlfriend  started  ragging 
him  about  all  his  bad  habits,"  Tunney  re- 
calls. "She's  this  strong  Danish  chick  with 
a  spandex  suit  on,  and  she  said,  'Peter, 
you  smoke,  you  drink,  you  drug,  you  stay 
up  all  night— and  you're  almost  60  years 
old!  You  need  to  start  taking  care  of  your- 
self. You  should  go  running,  like  me— five 
miles  a  day!'"  • 

So  Beard,  wearing  his  usual  dusty 
African  sandals,  obligingly  accompanied 
her  on  a  run.  Tunney  expected  him  to  last 
about  five  minutes.  "An  hour  later,  the 
girlfriend  comes  back,  dripping,"  Tunney 
reports.  "I  said,  'Where's  Peter?'" 

"He  loved  it."  she  gasped.  "He  said  he 
just  wanted  to  keep  going." 

But  then  came  the  confrontation  with 
the  elephants.  Beard's  surgeon  at 
Nairobi  Hospital  turned  out  to  be  the  same 
one  who  had  stitched  Terry  Mathews 
back  together.  "What  goes  around  comes 
around,"  the  doctor  commented  grimly. 

Mathews,  who  was  immediately  inun- 
dated with  phone  calls  from  fellow  Nairo- 
bians  about  Beard's  accident,  couldn't  resist 
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In  September,  an  elephant  crushed 

Peter  Beard  with  her  head  and 

fractured  his  pelvis  in  five  places. 

After  one  of  his  three 

surgeries,  he  was  left  to  recover  in  a 

room  which,  because  of  its 

turquoise  shade,  offended  him 

more  than  the  elephant. 


some  black  humor.  "The  witch  doctor  h 
nothing  to  do  with  it,"  he  said  wickedly  I 

As  for  Beard,  he  maintained  his  ci 
tomary  sangfroid  even  in  extremis.  Af  j 
the  elephant  herd  pulverized  his  m  ] 
section,  his  safari  guide  thought  Bea 
must  be  dead— until  Beard  looked  up 
him  and  remarked,  "Don't  worry,  I 
not  gonna  sue." 

He  underwent  several  lengthy  ope  i 
tions  over  the  next  few  days,  but  not  ev 
general  anesthesia  was  able  to  dull  1 
vehemence  of  his  aesthetic  opinions, 
he  was  being  wheeled  out  of  the  oper 
ing    theater    after    the    second    surge 
which  lasted  four  hours,  Beard  asked  1 
color  of  the  room  he  was  being  taken 
turquoise.  "Oh,  God,  can't  they  get  a  t ' 
ter  color,"  he  groaned. 

Beard's   social  proclivities  were  a 
undimmed;  to  the  consternation  of  Nai 
bi  Hospital  officials,  he  received  320  v  ; 
tors  during  his  first  three  days  in  the  h 
pital,  according  to  Peter  Riva. 

Beard  has  no  medical  insurance,  ,j 
course,  and  the  bills  will  be  astronoi ! 
cal,  but  his  major  regret  is  that  the  bn 
with  death  didn't  provide  the  kind  | 
mystical  journey  toward  otherworldlin  M 
some  people  have  reported.  "I  was  tec 
nically  dead,  but  I  had  no  tunnel, 
light,  none  of  the  other-frequency  expn 
ences— I  was  so  disappointed,"   he 
claims.  "It  was  a  big  anticlimax.  The  c 
person  who  really  wanted  to  have  tl 
experience  and  I  got  none  of  it!" 

Despite  his  intense  pain,  Beard's  phr 
sophical  sympathies  remain  firmly  w>j 
his  antagonist.  "It  was  the  elephant's <| 
venge  for  all  the  things  people  have  do] 
to  them,"  he  says  breezily. 

And  yet  perhaps  he  can  put  the  au| 
dent  to  good  use  after  all.  "I  need  a  fi'  I 
tale  for  Zara's  Tales,  and  I  guess  thisij 
going  to  be  it,"  he  tells  me  one  day.j 
the  phone.  "I  never  really  had  a  close  1 1 
like  this,  and  that's  what  I  wanted 
book  to  be— the  most  heightened  il 
ments,  the  most  dangerous  mistakes.  I 
the  stuff  kids  like  best." 

Having  discerned  the  requisite  silver  rl 
ing,  he  pauses  for  a  moment  while  a  nml 
rearranges  his  body;  even  Beard  can't  s  I 
press  a  few  loud  moans.  Soon  he  will  I 
transported  back  to  New  York,  wh  I 
American  doctors  will  apply  the  la  I 
technology  to  his  shattered  body,  but  I 
now  he  is  happy  to  be  where  he  is. 

"They  have  hundreds  of  nurses  hi  I 
it's  very  nice,"  he  adds.  "You  see,  it's  | 
Dr.  Pangloss:  all  is  for  the  best  in 
best  of  all  possible  worlds."  All  the  \ 
from  Nairobi,  I  can  hear  the  sardc 
glee  in  his  laugh.  D 
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Continued  from  page  188)  not  take  his 
■es  off  me.  The  mosquitoes  started  to 
:vour  us,  so  we  went  inside.  The  kind 
an  who  owned  the  house  brought  out 
lampagne  and  caviar,  which  I  couldn't 
sist,  and  I  decided  to  play  Menem 
me  of  the  music  from  the  movie  so  he 
>uld  understand  the  mood  of  what  we 
e  trying  to  accomplish.  When  I  played 
m  the  new  song,  which  Eva  sings  to 
;ron  when  she  finds  out  she  is  dying,  I 
luld  see  a  tear  fall  from  his  eye. 
I  noticed  that  two  men  followed  Men- 
(i  everywhere,  catering  to  his  every  need. 
^ey  seem  to  be  completely  in  love  with 
e  president.  They  had  very  bad  hairdos 
[d  kept  eyeing  me  suspiciously. 
j  I  caught  Menem  looking  at  my  bra 
fap,  which  was  showing  ever  so  slight- 
l  He  continued  doing  this  throughout 
e  evening  with  his  piercing  eyes,  and 
fien  I  caught  him  staring,  his  eyes 
>yed  with  mine. 

We  started  to  talk  about  reincarnation 

d  God  and  psychic  phenomena  and  he 

jd  he  believed  in  the  power  of  magic. 

p  said  one  always  has  to  have  faith  in 

i  things  that  cannot  be  explained.  Like 

jd.  And  I  thought  of  a  line  in  The  Al- 

emist  that  goes  something  like  "If  you 

pt  something  bad  enough  tiie  whole 

•th  conspires  to  help  you  get  it."  And  I 

)k  a  deep  breath  and  said,  "Yes,  that's 

iy  I  believe  that  you  will  change  your 

nd  and  allow  us  to  film  on  the  balcony 

the  Casa  Rosada."  The  whole  table 

nt  quiet  and  he  looked  at  me  for  a 

)ment  and  said,  "Anything  is  possible." 

/  heart  was  in  my  shoe. 

Then  the  owner  said  it  was  time  for 

iner,  and  the  president  stood  up  and 

ted  me  if  I  wanted  to  wash  my  hands.  I 

!>ught  it  was  a  rather  strange  question, 

t  I  figured  he  was  a  hygiene  freak  or 

nething.  Maybe  I  looked  dirty.  Maybe 

wanted  me  to  leave  the  room  so  he 

uld  talk  about  me.  I  spent  a  good  deal 

time  snooping  around  in  the  bathroom 

A  checking  out  the  decor  of  the  second 

lor.  I  must  have  been  up  there  for  at 

st  15  minutes  and  when  I  came  down- 

irs  the  men  were  all  standing  around 

table  waiting  for  me  to  sit  down.  The 

>sident  pulled  out  my  chair,  and  when  I 

,  everyone  else  sat.   Chivalry  is  not 

id!  Dinner  was  strangely  bland,  but  the 

wersation  was  not.  We  talked  about 

■rything  from  Mao  Tse-tung  to  mambo. 

At  11,  we  all  ran  out  to  the  helicopter, 

iting  for  us  like  a  giant  insect.  The 

isident  took  my  face  in  his  hands, 
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kissed  me  on  both  cheeks,  and  wished 
me  good  luck.  We  flew  away  and  I  was 
floating  inside  of  the  cabin  'he  whole 
way  home.  He  had  worked  his  magic  on 
me.  I  can  only  hope  I  did  the  same. 

Ti  Friday,  February  9 

here  are  no  words  to  describe  the 
weariness  I  feel  today.  I  have  not  slept 
well  in  days,  and  even  when  I  do,  there  is 
no  comfort.  My  dreams  are  violent  and 
full  of  betrayal.  Like  my  life,  there  is  no 
escape.  I  feel  the  weight  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  film.  I  cannot  talk  about  Evi- 
ta  and  her  life  without  defending  myself.  I 
am  watched  wherever  I  go.  Criticized  for 
being  outspoken  and  ridiculed  for  staying 
quiet.  Inside  my  head  there  is  never  si- 
lence. I  feel  at  any  moment  that  I  could 
break.  I  want  to  cry  for  all  the  sadness  in 
the  world,  but  mostly  my  own. 

Dear  God,  what  have  I  gotten  myself 
into?  What  is  happening  to  me? 

Y  Sunday,  February  11 

esterday,  with  much  planning,  I  man- 
aged to  escape  for  the  day  lying  down  in 
the  back  of  a  truck  with  a  blanket  over 
me.  Once  we  were  outside  the  city  lim- 
its, I  could  sit  in  the  front  of  the  car  and 
enjoy  the  countryside  going  by.  No 
police  escort,  no  bodyguards,  no  cam- 
eras, no  noise.  I  was  on  my  way  to  a 
private  ranch  owned  by  the  company 
that  is  distributing  our  movie  in  Argenti- 
na. My  driver  was  one  of  the  partners  in 
the  company,  and  he  happens  to  be  a 
polo  player  who  owns  many  polo  horses. 

After  driving  for  an  hour  we  ended  up 
on  a  narrow  dirt  road  which  led  to  a  se- 
ries of  farms  and  ranches.  We  stopped  at 
the  last  one.  When  I  got  out  of  the  truck, 
six  of  the  dirtiest  dogs  jumped  all  over 
me,  covering  me  with  mud.  Children  be- 
longing to  the  caretakers  were  laughing  in 
the  distance  and  the  flatlands  stretched 
out  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  Cows 
were  grazing  in  the  fields  and  beautiful 
shiny  polo  horses  were  posed  like  statues 
all  around  me.  It  was  like  a  dream.  One 
I  never  wanted  to  leave. 

The  house  itself  was  a  standard  pueblo 
ranch  with  an  inviting  porch  that  went  all 
the  way  around  it  and  the  comforting 
shade  of  some  very  old  trees.  I  was  per- 
fectly content  to  sit  on  the  porch  and 
watch  the  caretakers  feed  the  horses  and 
rake  the  leaves.  To  do  nothing,  to  not  be 
watched,  to  be  anonymous.  After  much 
urging  by  one  of  the  caretakers  I  sum- 
nv  ned  up  the  courage  to  get  on  one  of 
the  Worses.  Satin  pants  and  Prada  shoes 
are  hardly  appropriate  riding  apparel. 
Nevertheless    I    managed   to   walk   and 


eventually  ride  at  a  very  slow  trot.  I 
imagined  myself  galloping  through  the 
countryside  at  full  speed  without  a  care 
in  the  world,  the  wind  in  my  hair.  I 
thought  to  myself,  I  could  have  this  life  if 
I  wanted  it.  Children  and  a  husband  wait- 
ing to  have  lunch  with  me. 

And  then  I  remembered  I  had  about 
eight  months  of  work  ahead  of  me. 

A  girl  can  dream,  can't  she? 

T  Monday,  February  12 

oday  I  met  the  actress  who  plays  my 
mother  in  the  film  and  I  love  her.  She's 
an  old  soul  and  she's  been  hurt,  but  she's 
a  survivor.  Her  English  is  as  good  as  my 
Spanish,  but  we  speak  the  language  of 
hurt  people,  so  all  is  understood.  She 
told  me  about  a  dream  she  had  recently. 
I  was  a  child  and  I  was  pressing  my  head 
against  her  belly,  and  when  I  looked  up, 
there  was  a  golden  light  around  my  head. 
Then  I  told  her  I  wanted  to  go  back  in- 
side of  her  womb  and  I  began  to  cry.  If 
only  she  knew  how  close  to  the  truth  this 
is.  Maybe  she  does.  Mis  lagrimas  son 
para  ti.  jRecuerdo  el  sueno!  Then  she  gave 
me  a  beautiful  antique  emerald  ring  she 
was  wearing. 

There  was  a  demonstration  in  my  honor 
yesterday  afternoon.  All  of  my  fans  got  to- 
gether and  marched  from  the  Obelisco  (a 
monument  in  the  middle  of  the  Avenida 
Nueve  de  Julio)  all  the  way  to  my  hotel. 
When  they  arrived  they  chanted  "Eva"/ 
"Madonna"  for  a  while,  then  they  had  10 
minutes  of  silence.  Then  they  started  to 
play  "Like  a  Prayer,"  and  at  this  point  I 
went  out  on  the  balcony  and  waved  and 
blew  kisses  and  almost  started  to  cry. 

My  life  is  surreal  down  here.  I  have 
given  up  on  sleep  and  happiness  as  I 
know  it.  There  is  something  else  to  be 
learned  here.  Tomorrow  is  my  first  day 
of  shooting  as  the  young  Eva  and  I  am 
beyond  nervous. 

I  Tuesday,  February  13 

made  it  through  the  first  day  of  film- 
ing after  spending  most  of  the  day  inhal- 
ing poisonous  smoke  billowing  from  an 
ancient  train,  scraping  dirt  from  the  in- 
side of  my  contacts,  and  eating  enor- 
mous amounts  of  dust.  It  was  dry.  It  was 
hot.  There  was  dust.  Everywhere.  The 
first  half  of  the  day  was  fun  and  easy. 
Saying  my  good-byes  to  my  family  at  the 
train  station  on  my  way  to  the  big  city.  I 
love  all  the  actresses  playing  my  sisters. 
Two  are  English  and  one  is  Cuban  and 
I've  grown  so  attached  to  them  that  it 
was  not  difficult  to  imagine  how  sad  I 
would  be  to  leave  them. 

We  finished  the  scene  by  lunchtime 
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and  all  the  actors  left  and  took  the  fun 
with  them.  The  rest  of  the  day  I  sat  on 
the  train  with  a  lot  of  strange  extras 
(none  of  whom  spoke  English)  and  react- 
ed to  the  passing  scenery  over  and  over 
again  from  every  angle,  inside  and  out. 
The  only  problem  besides  the  fact  that  I 
was  dying  from  heat  exhaustion  and  was 
being  made  a  meal  of  by  ants,  flies,  and 
hornets  was  that  the  scenery  was  dull  and 
lifeless  and  there  was  nothing  to  look  at. 
Yes,  I  know  this  is  where  the  acting 
comes  in  .  .  . 

Alan  didn't  seem  to  notice  the  heat  or 
the  flies.  In  fact,  I'd  never  seen  him  so 
excited  and  alive.  It  wasn't  until  the  last 
shot  of  the  day  that  I  realized  why  it  was 
so  important  to  shoot  the  movie  here. 
We  were  doing  a  wide  shot  of  my  train 
whizzing  across  the  countryside  and  20 
gauchos  came  galloping  through  the 
frame  over  the  prairie  as  the  sun  went 
down.  I  have  never  seen  such  a  majestic 
sight.  Still,  the  day  ended  for  me  in  an 
anticlimactic  way.  I  went  from  extreme 
anxiety  and  nervousness  to  elation  and 
then  on  to  boredom  and  self-doubt.  I 
kept  saying  to  myself  over  and  over 
again,  "When  is  something  really  excit- 
ing going  to  happen  to  me!"  I  think  I 
may  have  even  said  it  out  loud  a  few 
times  while  we  rolled  back  and  forth  on 
the  dusty  tracks,  just  me  and  the  extras. 
I'm  sure  they  all  thought  I  was  mad. 
And  it  isn't  until  now,  as  I  write  this, 
that  I  realize  that  that's  surely  what  Eva 
must  have  been  saying  to  herself  as  she 
left  her  dusty  little  village  on  her  way  to 
a  better  life. 

Little  did  she  know. 

Little  do  I  know. 

"IT  Thursday,  February  15 

Valentine's  Day  came  and  went  and  I 
scored  very  low  in  the  valentine  depart- 
ment. Receiving  flowers  from  my  accoun- 
tant is  not  my  idea  of  romance.  I  am  mis- 
trustful of  flowers  from  people  who  make 
a  percentage  of  my  gross  income. 

Today's  work  was  a  lot  more  fun  be- 
cause we  actually  got  to  shoot  a  scene 
where  people  were  talking/singing  to  each 
other.  I  had  to  flirt  with  lots  of  men, 
dance  the  tango,  and  leave  the  owner  of 
a  magazine  for  the  owner  of  a  soap  com- 
pany. Is  this  moving  up?  I'm  not  sure.  At 
least  I  will  be  clean  all  the  time.  This  is 
the  part  of  the  script  I  find  a  little  dodgy. 
The  implication  that  Eva  slept  her  way  to 
the  top.  I  guess  I  am  even  more  offended 
by  it  because  people  always  imply  that 
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about  me.  It's  a  way  for  envious  people 
to  undermine  your  strength  and  your  ac- 
complishments. 

My  wig  feels  like  a  vise  grip  on  my 
head.  I  have  decided  that  acting  in 
movies  is  a  very  humiliating  job.  People 
sit  around  all  day  scrutinizing  you,  turn- 
ing you  from  left  to  right,  whispering  be- 
hind the  camera,  cutting  your  nose  hairs, 
plucking  stray  eyebrow  hairs,  and  patting 
down  your  sweat  while  they  fill  in  the 
lines  on  your  face  with  Spackle.  When 
they  are  setting  up  the  next  shot,  you  are 
told  to  go  and  wait  in  your  trailer  like  a 
good  little  doggy  and  this  is  where  you 
have  ample  time  to  be  hypercritical  of 
yourself.  You  wonder  if  you're  pretty 
enough  or  good  enough  or  thin  enough 
or  attractive  enough  and  you  inevitably 
feel  like  a  slab  of  beef.  Rare,  medium,  or 
well  done. 

It  doesn't  matter  as  long  as  people 
want  to  eat  you. 

Ti  Saturday,  February  17 

he  last  few  days  of  shooting  have  gone 
by  without  too  much  fanfare.  Yesterday 
we  watched  a  polo  match  with  the  aristo- 
crats and  I  was  little  more  than  set  dress- 
ing. I  have  never  felt  heat  from  the  sun 
with  such  intensity.  Today  I  had  to  be  up 
at  the  crack  of  dawn  for  one  hour  of 
good  light  on  the  sidewalk  between  eight 
and  nine  a.m.  Then  I  spent  the  rest  of  the 
day  waiting  for  the  next  good  light, 
which  was  at  five  p.m.  I  went  a  bit  crazy 
and  started  making  up  dance  routines  a 
la  Fred  Astaire  and  Ginger  Rogers.  My 
dressing  room  was  inside  an  old  court- 
house which  had  stained-glass  windows 
and  high  ceilings.  It  really  looked  more 
like  a  church,  but  it  had  lots  of  good 
stairs  and  pillars  to  dance  around,  and 
for  hours  I  pretended  I  was  in  the  Zieg- 
feld  Follies. 

T  Monday,  February  19 

oday  is  my  first  day  off  in  a  week  and 
I  am  practically  catatonic.  I  am  finally  in 
sync  with  the  U.S.,  where  it  is  Presidents' 
Day  and  everyone  has  the  day  off.  Why 
do  we  celebrate  the  men  who  rule  our  na- 
tion when  we  ultimately  have  only  con- 
tempt for  them? 

Went  to  dinner  with  David  Caddick 
and  my  movie  family  and  we  entertained 
ourselves  with  imitations  of  Jodie  Foster 
in  Nell  and  gossip  about  who's  sleeping 
with  whom  on  the  set  of  the  movie. 
Which  is  just  about  everyone.  It's  a  real 
soap  opera  and  I  hoard  and  relish  the  se- 
crets I  have  been  told  about  various  phi- 
landering husbands  and  so-and-so's  boy- 
friend, who's  sleeping  with  so-and-so's 


sister.  For  some  reason  people  feel  the 
need  to  confess  things  to  me.  It  must  bf 
my  trustworthy  face. 

After  dinner  we  went  to  a  milongi 
club  so  I  could  brush  up  on  my  tango 
When  we  walked  in,  it  looked  like  wf 
were  interrupting  a  bingo  game.  Then 
were  folding  tables  and  chairs  around  } 
big  empty  space,  fabulous  fluorescen 
lighting,  and  no  one  under  the  age  of  60 
Lots  of  stretch  pants,  gold  lame,  and  se 
quins.  It  was  a  scene  straight  out  o 
GoodFellas.  The  only  thing  missing  wa: 
Joe  Pesci. 

F)  Wednesday,  February  2, 

erhaps  I  have  been  bitten  by  a  tsetse 
fly.  I  have  an  uncontrollable  urge  I 
sleep  from  the  moment  I  wake  up  to  thi 
moment  when  it  is  actually  permissible! 
My  insomnia  has  reversed  itself.  The  hea 
makes  me  lethargic,  and  the  endless  sit 
ting  around  and  waiting,  which  I  wil 
never  get  used  to,  make  me  feel  like  < 
body  that  has  been  deserted.  Today 
wanted  to  cry  from  frustration.  We'vo 
been  shooting  all  week  in  a  beautiful  olo 
school,  and  for  security  reasons  mj 
makeup,  hair,  and  wardrobe  are  all  in  thd 
principal's  office,  which  is  very  posh  ana 
ritzy-looking.  High  ceilings  and  old-masa 
ter  paintings  on  the  walls.  Giant  leathei 
chairs  and  Venetian  chandeliers.  I  would 
have  gotten  myself  sent  to  the  principal': 
office  all  the  time  if  this  had  been  what 
had  to  look  forward  to.  There  are  ball 
conies  and  marble  staircases  everywhere 
and  a  huge  science  room  that  looks  like  ? 
museum  of  natural  history.  It's  hard  t< 
imagine  small  children  running  around  ii 
the  hallways.  I  spent  my  free  time  look) 
ing  at  stuffed  mammals  and  ancient  arti 
facts,  but  nothing  could  distract  me  fron> 
my  feeling  of  uselessness.  I  call  thii 
photo -opportunity  week.  We  are  shootc 
ing  several  montage  sequences  of  Eva  dd 
ing  her  charity  work.  So  all  day  long 
am  handing  out  shoes  and  bicycles  an« 
medicine  to  poor  children  and  posing  fofi 
the  cameras.  There  is  no  dialogue— just  I 
lot  of  kissing  and  hugging  and  costumn 
changes.  Snore. 

Speaking  of  balconies,  we  have  beei 
formally  invited  to  an  audience  with  tb 
president  at  his  private  residence.  We  wil 
grovel  if  we  must. 

L  Thursday,  February  2. 

ast  night  I  dreamed  that  I  was  pursu  ™ 
ing  a  director  I  was  once  in  love  wit) 
and  he  invited  me  into  his  home  to  tel 
me  that  he  couldn't  be  with  me.  I  sat  a 
his  kitchen  table  on  the  verge  of  tears 
Then  he   said  to  me,   "You   once  d( 
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Drambuie  Liqueur,  40%  Ale  /Vol..  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  Inc  .  Farmington  Hills, 
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WE  YOU  CELEBRATE,  DESIGNATE. 

iid  a  gift  of  Drambuie,  where  legal,  call  1-800-238-4373. 


Made  with  tine  aged  Ocotch,  delicate  herbs  and  a  touch  ot  heather  honeu,. 

he     Alracion     o        Urambuie. 


A  monkey  that  can  fit  on  the  tip  of  your  finger. 


A  waterfall  twice  the  height  of  the  Empire  State  Building. 


And  half  the  medicine  known  to  man. 


This  is  the  rain  forest 


Every  second  another  acre  of  ram  forest  is  destroyed  forever.  \)vbrld  Wildlife  Fund  needs  your  help. 
World  Wildlife  Fund    Dept  ZF24    1250  Twenty-Fourth  St ,  NW    Washington,  DC  20037  USA 

World  Wildlife  Fund    (jk«J    Ram  Forest  Rescue  Campaign 
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JSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON    OCTOBER  22  -  FEBRUARY  9,  1997 

EN  SEVEN   DAYS   INCLUDING  THURSDAY  AND   FRIDAY   EVENINGS.    FOR   MORE  INFORMATION,    PLEASE 
LL  617.267.9300  &.  THIS  EXHIBI1  -S  ORGANIZED  BY  THE  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON  AND 

1 DE  POSSIBLE  BY  THE  GENEROUS  SUPPORT  OF     DonmaKaram 


NOW  A 
BLEACHING  GEL 


AND 

TOOTHPASTE 

IN  ONE. 


i 


HAVE  TEETH  THAT  LOOK 

UP  TO  5  SHADES  WHITER 

IN  JUST  4  WEEKS. 


Easy  to  use.  Simply  brush  your  teeth.  New  Rembrandt  Dazzling  White1 
a  brush-in  formula  that  is  recommended  by  dentists  for  at-home  use 

id  will  safely  lighten  teeth  to  a  natural  white  color.  Leaving  them 
much  as  5  shades  lighter  in  just  weeks*  (No  mouthguard  is  needed 

id  there  is  nothing  to  paint  on  your  teeth.) 


BEFORE 


AFTER** 


Tien  you  have  attained  the  level  of  whiteness 
>u  want,  switch  to  Rembrandt  Whitening 
>othpaste  and  brush  twice  a  day  to  help 
mr  teeth  maintain  their  new  whiteness 
id  brightness. 

addition,  this  unique  formula  contains 
Toride  and  peroxide  to  fight  cavities 
id  promote  healthy  teeth  and  gums. 

)  try  New  Rembrandt  Dazzling  White, 
le  first  bleaching  gel  and  toothpaste  in  one. 
hen  flash  that  big,  beautiful  smile. 


PROFESSIONAL  TIP! 

FOR  THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE  BLEACHING  RESULTS 

CALL  1-800-548-3663 

FOR  A  DENTIST  IN  YOUR  AREA  TO  GET 

SUPERVISED  REMBRANDT  BLEACHING. 


BACKED  BY  A  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE  IF  YOU'RE  NOT  COMPLETELY  SATISFIED, 

AS  ARE  ALL  REMBRANDT  PRODUCTS. 

Call  us  at  1-800-548-3663  for  a  retail  outlet  nearest  you  or  visit  us  at  http://www.rembrandt.com 


REMBRAN  D  T, 


Dazzling  White 


If  your  lee  ■ 
"This  is  a  simulated  i 


^ul  were  once  white,  you're  a  good  candidate. 
■  pt-ndent  upon  patient  and  the  type  and  extent  of  discoloration. 


I 


Every  1 1  minutes,  someone  in  the  U.S.  dies  of  AIDS. 

Whatever  you  do,  you  can  help.  Donate.  Volunteer.  Fight  AIDS. 

Gay  Men's  Health  Crisis  (GMHC)  is  the  nation's  oldest  and  largest 

AIDS  service  organization  serving,  men,  women  and  children  with  AIDS 

in  New  York  City  and  providing  education  and  advocacy  worldwide. 

For  information  call  1  (800)  AiDS-NYC. 


ibed  a  man's  body  as  powerful.  What 
/our  definition  of  power  now?"  and  I 
died.  "Power  is  being  told  you  are  not 
ed  and  not  being  destroyed  by  it." 

Friday,  February  23 
s  raining  cats  and  dogs  and  as  much 
I  love  the  idea  of  a  day  off  I  was  dis- 
jointed when  most  of  the  day's  work 
s  canceled.  It  was  my  first  scene 
ere  I  give  a  speech  to  the  workers 
m  the  back  of  a  truck  while  Peron  is 
orison.  I  was  all  psyched  and  ready  to 
it  a  little  fire  and  brimstone,  but 
)ther  Nature  is  not  cooperating  with 
today. 

We  did  have  a  lively  little  chat  with 
nem  at  his  private  residence.  It  was 
as  much  fun  as  the  first  meeting. 
n,  Antonio,  and  Jonathan  were  there, 
it  was  much  more  formal.  Alan  was 
cally  reiterating  what  he  had  said  in 
press  conference  about  having  free- 
n  as  artists,  and  everyone  was  being 
y  polite  and  I  couldn't  take  it  any- 
re.  So  in  the  middle  of  a  discussion 
nit  pizza  I  said,  "When  we're  done 
ussing  pizza  can  we  talk  about  bai- 
lies?" And  Menem  said  that  he  was 
e  there  would  be  no  problem  if  we 
d  it  and  any  other  government  build- 
we  wanted.  I  was  ready  to  jump  for 
but  Alan  shot  me  down  by  saying 
we'd  already  spent  so  much  money 
lding  a  replica  of  it  in  London  that 
incially  it  wouldn't  make  sense  to 
ot  here.  Not  to  mention  the  fact  that 
did  not  have   the   proper  lighting 
ipment.  But  hadn't  the  reason  for  the 
stings  been  to  convince  him  to  let  us 
ot  on  the  balcony?  And  what  an  hon- 
and  a  thrill  to  be  able  to  stand  there 
king  down  on  that  plaza   at   night 
:d   with    all    those   people,    singing 
on't  Cry  for  Me  Argentina."  Hope- 
y,  Alan  will  change  his  mind, 
will  consult  the  stars  and  work  my 
doo. 

:orgot  to  mention  Menem's  daughter, 
emita,  who  also  attended  the  meeting, 
hin  wisp  of  a  girl  who  seemed  very 
ilc  and  very  sad.  She  held  her  father's 
d  through  the  whole  meeting  and  they 
ed  and  whispered  things  to  each  other 
.  very  intimate  way. 
was  mesmerized  by  them. 

Saturday,  February  24 
oke  up  this  morning  with  tears 
aming  down  my  face  and  a  wet  pil- 
case.  I  dreamed  that  I  was  Evita  and 
as  watching  the  finished  version  of  the 
At  we  are  making  in  a  screening 
m  all  by  myself.  As  I  watched  the  film 
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I  realized  for  the  first  time  that  I  was 
dead  and  I  began  to  cry  and  soon  I  was 
choking  on  my  tears  and  sobbinj  violent- 
ly and  then  I  woke  up. 


T. 


Monday,  Februar] 


- 


he  last  two  days  were  night  shoots  and  I 
woke  up  both  mornings  feeling  ravaged. 
Unlike  everyone  in  this  city,  I  am  not  a 
night  person.  My  body  rejects  the  idea  of 
being  ordered  around  and  following  direc- 
tion after  midnight.  We  filmed  in  the  La 
Boca  district,  which  was  once  a  very  chic 
area,  but  in  the  20s,  yellow  fever  swept  the 
neighborhood  and  the  rich  moved  to  an- 
other part  of  town,  making  way  for  an  on- 
slaught of  Italian  immigrants. 

Today  it  is  still  inhabited  by  poor  im- 
migrants who  showed  they  were  not  hap- 
py to  have  us  there  by  throwing  rocks. 
We  had  to  work  around  them  and  I  spent 
the  night  listening  to  catcalls  and  dirty 
old  men  throwing  me  kisses  and  making 
lurid  propositions.  There  were  children 
everywhere  begging  for  money  and  be- 
tween takes  they  would  swoop  down  like 
birds  on  the  tables  outside  the  cafes 
where  the  extras  were  sitting  and  gobble 
up  all  the  food  and  run  away.  I  have  to 
say  I  found  myself  rooting  them  on. 

A  Wednesday,  February  28 

s  I  descend  further  into  this  labyrinth 
called  moviemaking  I  am  stunned  by  the 
number  of  possibilities  for  feeling  lonely 
and  alienated.  While  I  have  become 
more  and  more  accepted  by  the  Argen- 
tineans, I  feel  increasingly  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  I  rarely  speak  to 
my  friends  and  when  I  do  I  find  it  im- 
possible to  share  what  I  am  experiencing. 
In  the  beginning  I  received  letters  and 
care  packages  all  the  time.  Now  I  come 
home  and  my  fax  machine  is  empty  and 
there  are  no  phone  messages.  My  family 
and  friends  are  the  people  in  the  movie. 
They  have  seen  me  bare  my  soul  and  yet 
they  know  nothing  about  me.  There  is  a 
kind  of  shyness  that  occurs  when  some- 
one is  required  to  be  extremely  vulnera- 
ble in  front  of  complete  strangers. 

When  you  are  lonely  you  notice  things 
that  you  otherwise  wouldn't.  Like  the 
cricket  in  my  room.  I  don't  know  how 
she  got  in  and  I  cannot  see  her,  but  I 
know  she's  here  to  warn  me  that  it's  go- 
ing to  be  another  blisteringly  hot  day. 
Perhaps  it  will  rain. 

I  Saturday,  March  2 

s<>  disappointed.  I  have  just  seen 
the  shouting  schedule  for  our  last  two 
mtina  and  we  will  not  be 
balcony  of  the  Casa 


Rosada.  Now  1  will  have  to  settle  for  a 
set  on  a  soundstage  looking  at  a  bunch  of 
crew  guys  and  they  will  film  my  PO  V.  of 
the  crowd  in  Budapest.  I  hate  settling. 
Why  should  we  settle  when  we  have  the 
real  thing? 

Today  we  filmed  in  the  shantytown 
which  doubles  for  the  village  I  leave  to  go 
to  the  big  city.  It's  right  next  door  to  a 
slaughterhouse  and  all  day  we  had  to 
smell  the  rotting  decay  of  animal  flesh. 
We  were  told  that  the  diseased  cows  are 
not  slaughtered  but  instead  cooked  in  a  gi- 
ant vat  of  boiling  water.  What  we  smell  is 
the  remainder  of  their  bones  and  fat  cook- 
ing. At  first  we  all  felt  like  retching.  Then 
we  got  used  to  it.  It's  amazing  what  you 
can  adapt  to  when  you  have  no  choice. 

Ijl  Tuesday,  March  5 

reddy  has  come  to  visit  me  and  brought 
massive  amounts  of  caramel  corn,  Fiddle 
Faddle.  peanut  brittle,  and  licorice  whips. 
This  is,  by  the  way,  a  fairly  reliable  way  to 
get  me  to  do  things  I'm  not  keen  on  do- 
ing. Which  is  exactly  what  I  did  yesterday. 
A  video  on  my  day  off!  I'm  so  immersed 
in  the  life  of  Eva  Peron  and  the  movie 
music  that  I  could  not  remember  the 
words  to  my  own  song,  no  matter  how 
many  times  I  tried.  I  sleepwalked  through 
the  day.  It  felt  funny  to  be  me  with  green 
eyes,  hair  down,  and  Gucci  caftan.  I  con- 
sciously reject  the  idea  of  being  me.  I  am 
on  strike.  I  am  temporarily  laid  off,  I  do 
not  exist  until  this  movie  is  finished. 
But  I  did  enjoy  my  candy. 

L  Wednesday,  March  6 

ast  night  there  was  a  full  moon.  But  I 
didn't  need  an  excuse  to  feel  violent,  hos- 
tile, and  unusually  aggressive.  Yesterday  I 
snapped  when  the  producer  arrived  to 
ask  me  for  the  millionth  time  if  I  would 
move  out  of  my  hotel  because  we  were 
going  past  our  shooting  schedule  here 
and  the  rooms  had  been  previously 
booked.  He  wants  me  to  move  to  some 
shit  hole  next  door.  Of  course  I  told  him 
what  he  could  do  with  his  request  and  he 
walked  away  mumbling  something  about 
the  hotel's  having  squatters.  Squatters?  At 
this  point  I  wanted  to  rip  my  hair  out, 
but  I  couldn't,  as  I  was  wearing  a  wig.  I 
shoot  six  days  a  week  and  rehearse  on 
my  days  off.  I  have  done  enough  cam- 
paigning to  win  a  local  government  elec- 
tion and  I  do  it  gladly  in  the  name  of  the 
movie.  The  least  they  can  do  is  stop  try- 
ing to  push  me  around  like  I'm  an  extra. 
Then  to  add  insult  to  injury  they 
saved  my  close-up  till  the  last  shot  of  the 
day.  after  midnight,  in  the  12th  hour  of 
shooting,  which  is  not  a  nice  thing  to  do 
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to  a  lady.  I  should  have  refused.  My 
makeup  was  cracking  off,  the  lace  to  my 
brunet  wig  had  been  glued  one  time  too 
many  and  wouldn't  lie  flat  against  my 
head,  and  I  could  barely  keep  my  eyes 
open.  Darius  kept  looking  at  me  and 
shaking  his  head  and  suddenly  I  burst 
into  tears.  I  was  going  to  walk  off  the 
set,  but  I  took  a  deep  breath  and  agreed 
to  go  back  into  the  trailer  and  make  one 
last  attempt.  We  ended  up  cutting  off  all 
the  downy  blond  hair  that  grows  around 
my  hairline  and  now  I  look  like  Bette 
Davis  in  The  Private  Lives  of  Elizabeth 
and  Essex. 

We  finished  the  shot  and  on  my  way 
out  I  was  informed  that  we  may  be  film- 
ing on  the  balcony  of  the  Casa  Rosada 
this  weekend.  Meaning  two  days  from 
now.  Meaning  I  am  not  prepared.  Mean- 
ing, Oh  shit!! 

Y  Thursday,  March  7 

lesterday  I  was  finally  and  formally  in- 
vited for  a  drink  to  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Fortabat,  one  of  the  wealthiest  women  in 
B.A.  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  clever. 
She  is  very  good  friends  with  the  presi- 
dent, and  I'm  told  she  is  considered  a 
saint  by  the  labor-union  leaders  because 
she  has  been  so  generous  to  them.  What 
really  interested  me  was  her  art  collec- 
tion, which  my  dealer  in  New  York  insist- 
ed was  amazing.  For  weeks  she  hesitated 
to  meet  with  me,  either  because  her 
deceased  husband  was  a  devout  anti- 
Peronist  or  because  she  thought  I  would 
bring  a  torrent  of  photographers  with  me. 
Mrs.  Fortabat's  building  was  sur- 
rounded by  what  seemed  to  be  secret- 
service  police,  who  whisked  me  out  of 
my  car,  then  silently  led  me  into  the 
building  and  up  a  private  elevator, 
which  opened  directly  into  her  apart- 
ment. It  was  all  very  Mission:  Impossible. 
This  beautifully  coiffed,  elegantly  dressed 
woman  greeted  me,  kissed  my  cheek, 
and  said  that  she  hoped  I  hadn't  come 
to  talk  about  Eva  Peron.  I  said  I  was 
there  to  see  her  art  and  she  seemed  re- 
lieved. She  led  me  through  rooms  deco- 
in  Louis  XVI  style  until  we 
re.ichc  the  main  sitting  room,  which 
had    ,  >st  breathtaking  view  of  the 

city  and  'he  El  Tigre  River  that  I  had 
seen.  We  si?  down  to  talk  there  and  I 
tried  in  vain  not  to  be  distracted  by  the 
Legers  and  Miros  around  us.  We  talked 
about  Frida  Kiihlo,  whom  we  both  adore, 


and  she  invited  me  to  her  apartment  in 
New  York  City,  where  her  Kahlos  are. 

She  insisted  I  call  her  Amalita  and  went 
on  to  talk  about  her  late  husband,  who 
was  so  violently  opposed  to  Peron  that 
she  was  sure  he  died  of  anti-Peronism. 
She,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  liked  Evita 
and  spoke  about  her  in  a  very  loving  way. 
Amalita  told  me  that  she  once  had  a  very 
good  masseuse,  the  best  in  B.A.,  and  one 
day  Juan  Duarte,  Eva's  brother,  came  to 
visit  and  inquire  about  the  masseuse  and 
see  if  he  could  borrow  her  services.  It  was 
not  for  Eva,  who  was  very  ill  at  the  time, 
but  for  his  mother,  Dona  Juana.  Appar- 
ently the  mother  and  the  masseuse  be- 
came friends  and  Dona  Juana  confided  a 
great  many  things  about  Evita,  which  the 
masseuse  told  Amalita. 

When  Evita  was  very  ill  and  confined 
to  her  bed,  Peron  forbade  any  visitors  ex- 
cept for  immediate  family.  He  himself 
rarely  visited,  because  he  couldn't  stand 
the  smell  of  her  room,  her  body,  her  can- 
cer. He  would  merely  open  the  door  and 
wave  and  she  would  invite  him  in  and  he 
would  say  he  had  things  to  do  and  would 
come  back  later.  Of  course,  he  never 
came  back  later,  and  one  night  Eva  woke 
up  from  a  bad  dream  and  got  out  of  bed 
to  go  to  Peron's  room  because  she  was 
scared.  They  had  slept  in  separate  bed- 
rooms for  several  years.  When  she  woke 
him  up,  he  smelled  her  and  shouted, 
"Get  out  of  my  room,  get  that  thing  out 
of  here!" 

I  almost  cried  when  I  heard  this  story, 
but  Amalita  went  on.  Peron  knew  how  in- 
strumental Evita  was  to  his  popularity  and 
it  was  he  who  decided,  before  she  died,  to 
have  her  body  put  on  display  after  her 
death.  He  wanted  her  to  look  good,  but 
she  was  losing  weight  and  starting  to  dete- 
riorate, so  he  talked  to  a  mortician  and 
they  decided  they  would  have  to  start  in- 
jecting her  with  chemical  concoctions 
which  would  preserve  her  organs  and  flesh. 
God  only  knows  what  effect  the  injections 
must  have  had.  To  make  matters  worse, 
she  was  not  allowed  any  painkillers,  be- 
cause they  would  have  interfered  with  the 
preservation  process,  so  I  can  only  imag- 
ine how  she  must  have  suffered.  I  was  dis- 
gusted by  this  story  and  Peron's  cruelty 
and  it  was  hard  for  me  to  enjoy  the  rest  of 
the  evening.  Amalita  told  me  that  my  skin 
was  like  Evita's.  She  said  that  Evita  did 
not  have  a  good  body  or  nice  legs,  but  she 
had  a  beautiful  face  and  she  knew  how  to 
dress.  Then  she  said  something  very  po- 
etic. She  said  that  Evita  had  the  sweetness 
of  revenge  running  through  her  veins. 


L  Sunday,  March 

ast  night  was  like  a  dream  and  ye 
happened  so  easily  and  effortlessly  I  h 
to  keep  pinching  myself  to  make  s 
that  I  haven't  imagined  it.  Last  nigh 
walked  out  on  the  balcony  of  the  C 
Rosada  in  front  of  thousands  of  peo 
and  sang  "Don't  Cry  for  Me  Argentir 

In  the  exact  place  she  had  stood 
many  times  before,  I  raised  my  arms ; 
looked  into  the  hungry  eyes  of  human 
and  at  that  moment  I  felt  her  enter 
body  like  a  heat  missile,  starting  with 
feet,  traveling  up  my  spine,  and  fly 
out  my  fingertips,  into  the  air,  out  to 
people,  and  back  up  to  heaven.  Afi 
ward  I  could  not  speak  and  I  was  so  h 
py.  But  I  felt  a  great  sadness  too.  Beca  j 
she  is  haunting  me.  She  is  pushing  mt 
feel  things. 

When  you  want  something  bad  enoi  ] 
the  whole  earth  conspires  to  help  j  1 
get  it. 

T  Tuesday,  March 

dreamed  one  of  my  teeth  felt  loose  1 1 
I  wiggled  it  and  it  fell  out  of  my  moi'i 
Then  I  felt  the  rest  of  my  teeth  and  t 
all  started  to  break  off  and  fall  out  of 
mouth.  I  went  to  the  doctor's  and  asi.»| 
what  was  wrong  with  me  and  he  sai> 
was  one  of  the  first  signs  of  cancer. 


T  Friday,  March 

oday  is  my  last  day  of  shooting  in  E I 
My  room  is  a  mountain  of  suitcases . 
the  unloved  remains  of  things  I  have  t 
quired  but  do  not  want  to  take.  I  thoi> 
this  day  would  never  come  and  now  si) 
here  and  I'm  a  bit  sad,  but  not  too  »i 
for  I  feel  like  I  have  accomplished  evv 
thing  I  set  out  to  do  and  then  some. '  I 
I  have  suffered,  but  not  in  vain.  I  do  v 
der  why  the  Argentineans  made  such 
fuss.  No  one  protested  when  I  was  onr 
balcony.  No  anger.  No  vicious  journali 
I  think  they  just  wanted  to  see  how  f  I 
was  willing  to  crawl  and  beg  for  so» 
thing.  They  obviously  don't  know  rrm 
do  feel  like  I  have  earned  a  modicum 
respect  here.  Like  anything  importan 
life  it  must  be  earned. 


New  York. 

W  Tuesday,  Marcl 

hen  we  got  off  the  plane  in  Ameri 
kissed  the  ground.  God,  it  felt  good  t( 
home.  I  spent  three  uninterrupted  day 
bliss  in  Miami  and  here  is  why  I  feel  gu 
I  rode  my  bike  and  took  my  boat  ou 
see  the  dolphins  and  buried  my  nose  in 
gardenia  bushes  and  watched  the  T) 


u 


In  two  weeks  111  be  flying  away  from  this  lumj 


ht  and  stayed  in  my  nightgown  all  day 
d  had  acupuncture  and  read  Shake- 
eare's  love  sonnets  and  ate  ice  cream.  All 
ry  un-Evita-like  behavior,  but  I  needed  to 
inind  myself  that  I  had  a  life  before  her. 
I've  stopped  off  in  New  York  to  pre- 
re  myself  for  the  cold  and  gray  of  Bu- 
jpest  and  get  in  a  few  dance  rehearsals 
|d  of  course  shop.  I  hope  it  was  not  a 
|;  stake  to  come  here.  I  don't  want  to  get 
p  far  away  from  the  movie. 
j  Mind,  body,  and  spirit  must  stay  fo- 
sed.  In  any  case,  Evita  did  like  to  go 
popping,  so  I'm  not  straying  too  far. 
in  I? 

Budapest 

Monday,  March  25 
j  cannot  wear  any  of  my  new  frocks  in 

iidapest.  There's  still  a  chill  in  the  air  and 
t  a  hint  of  spring.  I've  been  sneezing  all 
)rning  and  tomorrow  we're  shooting  a 
S:ne  outside  and  all  I'll  be  wearing  is  a 
nple  summer  dress.  Last  week— heat,  ex- 
ustion,  and  sunburn.  This  week— pneu- 
nia.  The  one  good  thing  about  the  cold 
that  your  hair  doesn't  grow  as  fast,  so  I 
>n't  have  to  shave  my  legs  as  often. 
What  can  I  say  about  Budapest?  The 
hitecture  is  beautiful,  and  if  you  squint 
ur  eyes  it  feels  like  Paris.  My  hotel,  on 
i  other  hand,  is  a  big,  modern  glass 
onstrosity  run  by  Germans.  I  reserve 
ligment  until  further  exploration.  Oh 
ar,  that's  not  like  me. 

Tuesday,  March  26 
&m  in  a  jet-lag  stupor.  So  tired  my  skin 
rts.  1  couldn't  sleep  last  night  and  even 
p  freezing  temperature  on  the  set  did  not 
ike  me  up.  I  had  to  march  through  mud 
ddles  with  steelworkers  and  my  feet 
ire  wet  and  frozen.  It's  hard  to  look 
ppy  and  lively  when  your  teeth  are  chat- 
ing.  I  pray  to  God  it  warms  up  or  I'm 
for  some  real  suffering.  I  wonder  if  any- 
e  paid  any  attention  to  the  fact  that  it's 
ntertime  and  almost  everything  we're 
ooting  is  an  exterior.  But  these  decisions 
s  made  by  people  who  get  to  walk 
>und  in  warm  parkas  all  day  long.  I 
nk  I'm  going  to  stage  a  protest.  I'm  not 

l|  ng  paid  enough  to  suffer  hypothermia. 

le  extras  are  a  morbid  bunch.  No  sense 

(!  humor.  I  don't  blame  them— it's  so 

cjrnn  bleak  here. 

Thursday,  March  28 
i'etween  the  layers  of  silk  thermals  and 
t-  hot  chocolate  I  was  guzzling  to  stay 
yrm  I  could  hardly  fit  into  my  costume 
lit  night.  After  midnight  the  wind  kicked 


up  and  it  was  so  bitterly  cold  that  the 
only  thing  that  got  me  through  the  eve- 
ning was  my  desert  visualization  and 
chanting  my  mantra.  Fortunately  we  were 
shooting  the  scene  where  I  faint  in  church 
and  I'm  carried  down  a  hundred  steps  by 
my  brother.  I  did  not  have  to  pretend  to 
be  unconscious.  The  cold  did  it  for  me. 
The  good  news  is  that  I  finished  all  my 
work  last  night  and  I  have  this  evening 
off.  It's  Antonio's  turn  to  freeze. 

The  sun  was  out  in  the  afternoon  and 
we  walked  to  an  old  coffeehouse  built  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  and  gorged  our- 
selves on  more  hot  chocolate  and  won- 
derful cakes  and  marzipan.  Then  we 
walked  to  the  river  and  looked  at  all  the 
castles  on  the  hill  and  the  beautiful 
House  of  Parliament.  When  people  rec- 
ognized me  they  kept  their  distance  and 
even  the  fans  following  me  were  polite 
and  shy.  It  was  all  very  pleasant  and  civi- 
lized. I  don't  feel  like  a  trapped  prisoner. 

Tl  Sunday,  March  31 

oday  is  Palm  Sunday.  We  went  to  a 
beautiful  Gothic  church  called  Matthias  or 
Holy  Mother  Church.  Seven  hundred  years 
old.  Gorgeous.  We  went  in  after  a  service 
and  there  was  a  sort  of  choral  practice  go- 
ing on.  Four  singers  singing  in  French 
with  an  organist  and  a  cello  player.  I 
could  have  spent  hours  there  smelling  the 
incense  and  staring  at  the  painted  ceilings. 
The  music  filled  up  the  entire  church,  which 
was  decorated  with  beautiful  mosaic  tiles 
and  Baroque  trimmings.  I  lit  a  candle  and 
prayed  for  the  movie  to  go  well  and  the 
sun  to  come  out  and  the  bishop  to  stop 
torturing  me.  We  are  trying  to  get  permis- 
sion to  shoot  a  scene  inside  a  basilica,  but 
it  seems  a  certain  holier-than-thou  bishop 
won't  allow  it  because  he  doesn't  approve 
of  my  behavior.  I  wonder  if  he  would  let  75 
percent  of  his  parishioners  in  his  church  if 
he  knew  what  they  did  in  their  spare  time. 
Now  it's  news  all  over  the  world  that  I'm 
causing  problems  in  Budapest.  The  bishop 
will  not  let  me  in  his  church.  I  am  a  bad 
girl.  A  fallen  woman.  A  sinner. 

If  I  gave  him  an  autographed  picture 
he  would  probably  change  his  mind.  The 
bishop  can  kiss  my  ass.  I'm  not  groveling 
for  one  more  person  in  the  name  of  this 
movie.  There  is  no  more  skin  left  on  my 
knees.  I  will  never  apologize  for  my  be- 
havior. Neither  would  Evita. 

^  x  j  Wednesday,  April  3 

Woke  up  sideways  on  the  bed,  tangled 
in  my  sheets  and  slightly  nauseated  from 
loo  much  dreaming.  Too  many  trips  to 


the  ugly  side  of  my  unconscious.  I  went 
to  sleep  in  a  bad  mood.  I'm  not  sure  what 
I  was  most  upset  about.  The  fact  that  I 
never  know  what  we're  shooting  from  day 
to  day  because  of  the  weather?  The  fact 
that  I  was  on  my  feet  for  14  hours  with 
an  irritated  sciatic  nerve?  Pain  like  light- 
ning bolts  shooting  down  my  leg. 

Today  I  spend  the  day  in  a  hospital 
bed  being  told  that  I'm  dying. 

This  will  not  be  a  stretch. 

'\r  Thursday,  April  4 

lesterday  was  a  real  cryfest.  I  spent  the 
entire  day  horizontal.  First  in  the  operating 
room,  where  I  felt  like  I  was  doing  an  ER 
episode,  and  then  in  the  hospital  bed  being 
told  that  I  have  cancer.  I  kept  thinking 
about  how  my  mother  must  have  felt  with 
my  father  when  he  told  her  she  was  dying. 
And  how  she  stayed  so  cheerful  and  never 
gave  in  to  her  sadness  even  at  the  end. 
This  brought  on  floods  of  tears  throughout 
the  entire  day.  But  Jonathan  cried  more 
than  I  did.  He  had  gotten  some  upsetting 
news  and  he  was  a  mess  before  we  started 
shooting.  He  cried  before,  during,  and  af- 
ter takes.  Sometimes  he  would  sneak  off  to 
the  side  and  face  the  wall  and  sob.  His 
whole  body  was  racked  with  tears.  Some- 
times I  cried  in  reaction  to  his  obvious 
grief.  I  thought  maybe  something  had  hap- 
pened to  his  wife  or  his  children,  but  he 
only  looked  at  me  when  the  camera  was 
rolling,  so  I  couldn't  ask.  Clearly  he  didn't 
want  to  talk  about  it. 

Y  Saturday,  April  6 

lesterday  was  Good  Friday  and  I  thought 
about  my  mother  again,  how  she  would 
cover  up  all  the  religious  pictures  and 
statues  in  the  house  with  purple  cloth. 
Until  Christ  rose  from  the  dead.  I 
thought  it  a  bizarre  ritual  but  quite  beau- 
tiful. Easter  has  always  been  my  favorite 
holiday.  New  hats,  new  buds  on  the  trees, 
Easter-egg  hunts,  and  chocolate.  I'm  try- 
ing to  get  into  the  spirit  here,  but  it's  dif- 
ficult. If  only  the  sun  would  shine  or  a 
bird  would  sing.  The  movie  is  going 
along  smoothly  and  we're  getting  things 
done,  but  I  feel  as  if  time  has  stopped. 
Like  we're  all  in  a  holding  pattern.  What 
is  not  in  a  holding  pattern  is  the  baby 
growing  inside  of  me.  I  have  known  for 
three  weeks,  and  while  I'm  ecstatic,  I  was 
so  afraid  of  how  it  might  affect  the  movie 
(my  other  baby)  that  I  couldn't  even 
write  about  it.  But  I  must  face  the  facts 
and  tell  Production  because  my  costumes 
are  starting  to  not  fit  and  I'm  becoming 
very  self-conscious  about  my  body.  Not 


th  the  only  thing  that  matters  growing  inside  me." 


Dia 


aaonnas  Diaries 

to  mention  the  fact  that  there  are  at  least 
six  more  weeks  of  shooting  and  some  big 
dancing  scenes  to  be  filmed  in  England 
at  the  end  of  the  schedule.  Alan  already 
knows.  I  told  him  after  I  got  to  New 
York  and  went  to  the  doctor's. 

I  really  never  suspected  for  a  moment 
that  I  might  be  pregnant.  I  often  miss  pe- 
riods when  I'm  stressed,  traveling,  work- 
ing too  hard,  or  not  sleeping.  I  was 
stunned  when  I  saw  on  the  ultrasound  a 
tiny  living  creature  spinning  around  in 
my  womb.  Tap-dancing,  I  think.  Waving 
its  tiny  arms  around  and  trying  to  suck 
its  thumb.  I  could  have  sworn  I  heard  it 
laughing.  The  pure  and  joyful  laughter  of 
a  child.  As  if  to  say,  "Ha-ha,  I  fooled 
you!" 

I  heard  its  heartbeat  and  immediately 
fell  in  love.  And  then  I  became  panic- 
stricken.  I  decided  to  tell  only  a  handful 
of  people:  my  assistant,  my  trainer,  and 
Carlos,  of  course.  I  live  in  fear  of  the 
press's  finding  out.  Not  because  I'm 
ashamed  of  anything,  but  they  will  send 
their  camera  crews  to  torture  me  and 
I'm  desperate  to  finish  filming  in  peace, 
as  I  am  sure  everyone  else  is.  I  haven't 
even  told  my  best  friends  or  my  sisters.  I 
had  hoped  to  keep  it  secret  until  the  end 
of  shooting,  but  I  don't  think  this  will  be 
possible.  Of  course,  they  could  always 
get  a  body  double  for  all  of  my  dance  se- 
quences (like  Jennifer  Beals  in  Flash- 
dance),  but  the  idea  of  someone  else  do- 
ing my  dancing  is  repulsive.  I'm  three 
months  pregnant  and  I've  got  about  four 
more  weeks  of  barely  hiding  it.  Oh 
please,  dear  God,  let  them  change  the 
schedule  and  let  me  get  through  this  and 
still  be  great  and  not  wreak  havoc  on  the 
movie.  I  promise  I'll  be  good. 

T  Easter  Sunday 

here  is  a  God.  The  sun  is  shining,  and 
looking  out  my  window  I  swear  I  see  a 
patch  of  green.  Today  I  will  try  not  to 
worry  about  anything.  I  will  try  not  to 
be  too  homesick.  Too  fatalistic.  I  will 
not  read  any  Dorothy  Parker. 

All  my  friends  have  sent  me  care 
packages,  and  I  intend  to  gorge  myself 
on  foi."  gras,  caviar,  and  Cadbury's 
Creme  s.  though  I'd  better  be  careful 
or  that  b,  n  my  oven  will  turn  into  a 
loaf. 

T  Wednesday,  April  10 

he  last  few  days  have  been  extremely 
worrisome.  We've  been  shooting  what 
will  look  like  di    umentary  footage  from 
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the  famous  Rainbow  tour,  when  Evita 
went  to  Europe  as  a  goodwill  ambas- 
sador. She  was  very  well  received  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  but  when  she  got  to 
France  things  started  to  go  wrong.  There 
were  anti-Peronist  demonstrations,  and 
she  had  eggs  and  bricks  thrown  at  her 
car  and  crowds  chanted,  "Whore,  go 
home!"  I  didn't  have  to  try  very  hard  to 
imagine  how  she  felt,  and  perhaps  all  this 
negative  behavior  toward  my  character  is 
getting  to  me.  Too  close  to  home. 

Being  pregnant  should  be  cheering  me 
up,  but  it's  not.  I  keep  having  this  nag- 
ging feeling  that  I'm  going  to  destroy 
what  we've  all  worked  so  hard  to  accom- 
plish. More  and  more  people  are  starting 
to  find  out  because  Alan  has  to  explain 
to  the  producers  and  the  art  department 
why  he  wants  such  drastic  changes  in  the 
shooting  schedule.  Everyone's  scrambling 
and  being  very  sweet  and  supportive,  but 
I  feel  guilty  that  I'm  inconveniencing 
people. 

I  feel  like  a  14-year-old  who  is  trying 
to  hide  the  fact  that  she  is  pregnant  from 
her  parents.  It  makes  me  feel  like  I  have 
something  to  be  ashamed  of.  The  people 
that  do  know  congratulate  me  when  they 
find  out,  but  this  embarrasses  me.  Why? 
Haven't  figured  this  out  yet.  I  feel  like  we 
are  all  in  a  race  against  time.  How  will  I 
do  all  those  glamorous  photo  shoots  to 
promote  the  film  when  I  can't  even  fit 
into  my  costumes? 

What  will  the  press  do  when  they  find 
out? 

I  keep  looking  into  the  mirror  expect- 
ing to  see  that  glow  of  pregnancy  and  all 
I  see  are  dark  circles  under  my  eyes  and 
acne.  I  should  be  happy  and  excited,  but 
instead  I'm  scared.  Some  days  I  even  feel 
trapped,  but  they  say  this  is  normal.  I'm 
sure  all  of  this  would  be  easier  if  Carlos 
were  here.  Thank  God  he  arrives  next 
week.  This  is  not  exactly  how  I  envi- 
sioned starting  a  family. 

Y\  T  Sunday,  April  14 

Woke  up  with  a  stomachache.  Did  not 
sleep  nearly  enough.  We  worked  late  last 
night  in  extremely  cold  weather.  March- 
ing up  and  down  Heroes'  Square,  leading 
the  workers,  who  were  carrying  torches 
and  singing  for  Peron's  freedom,  for 
rights  for  the  working  class,  for  all  of  Ar- 
gentina. I  came  home  and  crawled  under 
every  blanket  I  could  find,  but  I  just 
couldn't  seem  to  get  warm  enough.  I 
heard  that  the  extras  revolted  after  I  left 
because  of  the  cold  and  started  burning 
the  banners  and  signs  with  the  kerosene 
torches.  I  don't  blame  them.  I  would 
have  done  the  same  thing. 


L  Monday,  April 

ast  night  was  hell.  On  my  feet  for  ' 
hours,  mostly  dancing.  We  filmed  h  i 
huge  museum  that  had  a  beautiful  b 
room.  Of  course  the  building  was    j 
cient  and  there  was  no  heat.  Light: 
was  minimal,  so  we  stayed  cold.  An 
nio  still  doesn't  know  I'm  pregnant  a 
he  keeps  asking  me  what  I  think  of  < 
ferent  baby  names  that  he  and  Mela 
like.  I  just  try  to  hold  my  stomach 
Who  am  I  trying  to  kid? 

At  the  end  of  the  dance  I  fall  to 
ground    clutching    my    cancer-ridd 
womb,    crying   and   cursing   God 
making   me   so   vulnerable.   Over  a 
over  again  for  what  seemed  like  a  r« 
lion   takes.    I   am   covered   in   brui 
from   falling,   and   the   floor   was 
cold,  but  it  was  worth  it.  I  know 
going  to  be  a  very  moving  scene.  I  v 
bitching  and  moaning  all  night,  but  i 
cretly  I  was  proud  of  myself  and  ex 
ed.  I  felt  for  a  moment  the  potential 
this  film. 

yi  t  Wednesday,  April  < 

Well,  the  world  knows  and  I  feel  1 
my  insides  had  been  ripped  open.  T 
front  page  of  the  Post,  CNN,  even  H 1 
garian  radio.  What's  the  big  deal?  Dd 
millions  of  women  get  pregnant  ev'vi 
day?  Most  of  the  reaction  has  been  pc 
tive,  but  I  wish  everyone  would  just  i 
me  do  my  work. 

Some  people  have  suggested  tha< 
have  done  this  for  shock  value.  These  . 
comments  only  a  man  would  make, 
much  too  difficult  to  be  pregnant  i  J 
bring  a  child  into  this  world  to  do  it  iJ 
whimsical  or  provocative  reasons.  ThlJ 
are  also  speculations  that  I  used  the  cj 
ther  as  a  stud  service.  Implying  that  1 1 1 
not  capable  of  having  a  real  relations!- 
I  realize  these  are  all  comments  made 
persons  who  cannot  live  with  the  i< 
that  something  good  is  happening  to  i 
Something  special   and   wonderful  1 1 
they  cannot  spoil. 

I  have  been  avoiding  all  my  frien 
calls  because  I  know  I  will  be  berated 
keeping  it  a  secret  for  so  long.  They  v 
want  to  know  when  and  where  and  h 
and  what  my  plans  for  the  future  i 
and  I  haven't  got  a  clue.  I  mustn't  th 
about  these  things,  but  I  do  anyw 
which  only  frustrates  me  because 
haven't  got  any  answers.  In  any  cast 
have  to  resist  the  inclination  to  want 
be  taken  care  of.  I  must  remain  indep 
dent  and  strong  in  order  to  finish  1 
film.  Today  I'm  going  to  call  my  fat 
and  tell  him  the  rumors  are  true  fo 
change.  I  hope  he'll  be  happy. 


VANITY  FAIR /NOVEMBER 


Saturday,  April  20 
i've  just  spent  the  last  two  days  doing 
!e  Vanity  Fair  photo  session  by  day  and 
|e  movie  at  night.  Burning  the  candle  at 
sth  ends,  so  to  speak.  Not  a  good  idea 
iien  you're  almost  four  months  preg- 
int  When  you're  paranoid  and  neurotic 
ery  little  twinge  you  feel  is  a  signal  that 
I'u're  about  to  have  a  miscarriage.  I 
ve  been  able  to  fall  asleep  only  on  my 
jmach  my  entire  life  and  now  that  I  am 
egnant  I'm  trying  to  learn  to  sleep  on 
y  side.  Still,  every  morning  I  wake  up 
I  th  my  face  down  on  the  mattress  and 
n  sure  I've  broken  my  baby's  nose.  I'm 
ways  tired  and  cranky.  Ironically,  this 
eling  of  vulnerability  and  weakness  is 
flping  me  in  the  movie.  I'm  sure  Evita 
t  this  way  every  day  of  her  life  once 
e  discovered  she  was  ill. 

:  Wednesday,  April  24 

hank  God  we're  leaving  in  five  days. 

iy  call  time  has  been  delayed  and  I'm 

ting  in  my  room  with  smoke  coming 

.t  of  my  ears.  I  just  wrote  a  letter  of 

trage  to  the  boss  with  the  applesauce, 

idy  Vajna,  as  I  am  sick  of  being  made 

.  feel  grateful  for  being  allowed  to  be  in 

lis  movie.  Production  screwed  up  and 

Irgot  to  make  reservations  in  London 

:ar  the  soundstage  where  we'll  be  shoot- 

:g  and  now  either  I  have  to  stay  in  a 

iappy  hotel  an  hour  away  from  work  or 

!;an  rent  a  house  for  the  month.  But  be- 

i  use  it's  last-minute  it's  more  expensive 

d  Production  refuses  to  pay  the  extra. 

i  basically  I  have  no  place  to  stay  in 

jndon.  I  don't  like  to  be  petty  about 

Dney,  but  in  the  end  it's  about  respect.  I 

low  comparing  myself  with  other  actors 

Id    how    they    are    treated    gets    me 

where,  but  I  feel  like  I  am  being  taken 

vantage  of. 

Friday,  April  26 
hat  giddy  feeling  is  back.  Two  more 
ys  of  shooting  in  Budapest!  I  feel  like 
[e  survived  yet  another  war.  My  second 

|ir  of  duty.  Building  strength  as  I  go. 

\l  I'm  afraid  I've  acquired  a  world- 

4ary  look  in  my  eyes  that  may  never  go 

([ay. 
'Spring  is  thawing  out  the  universe.  It's 

ste  to  be  warmer  in  London  and  Andy 

Ijs  agreed  to  the  house  in  Holland  Park. 

Jaybe  he's  not  such  a  bad  guy  after  all. 

Sunday,  April  28 
uast  night  I  dreamt  again  about  my 
tjith  falling  out  and  I  tried  to  disguise 
in  problem  with  the  teeth  I  wear  in  the 
i)vie.  I  was  embarrassed  and  frightened 
t;it  this  was  a  sign  of  a  more  serious 
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health  problem.  Why  do  I  keep  dreaming 
about  death?  What  do  I  have  to  be  wor- 
ried about?  Today  is  our  last  day  of  film- 
ing in  Budapest  and  I  should  be  a  very 
happy  girl. 

Last  night  I  had  a  celebration  dinner 
with  Jonathan  Pryce  and  Jimmy  Nail, 
who  plays  Magaldi,  the  tango  singer  who 
takes  Eva  to  Buenos  Aires  for  the  first 
time.  We  had  Thai  food  and  it  was  spicy 
and  fragrant  and  I  ate  too  much  and  went 
home  with  a  stomachache.  There  was  a 
lovely  Merlot  that  I  sampled  and  I  was 
longing  for  a  glass  of  it,  but  I  don't  want 
to  add  fetal  alcohol  syndrome  to  my  list  of 
worries.  Have  also  been  craving  martinis. 
Maybe  it's  the  olives,  she  said  wistfully. 

London 

I  Tuesday,  April  30 

'm  sitting  in  the  living  room  of  my 
cozy  new  home  in  Holland  Park.  There's 
a  bust  of  Mozart  as  a  boy  on  my  desk 
and  a  fire  roaring  in  the  fireplace.  The 
front  window  is  shaded  by  an  ancient 
magnolia  tree  and  there's  a  garden  in  the 
back  which  I  hope  to  be  spending  some 
time  in  when  it  gets  a  bit  warmer. 
Doesn't  it  sound  cozy?  It  wasn't  when  we 
got  here,  but  Caresse  and  I  have  beaten  it 
into  submission. 

When  we  arrived  there  was  no  heat, 
no  towels,  no  television,  and  no  fax. 
Worst  of  all,  only  one  phone  line.  How 
could  a  girl  survive  such  primitive  cir- 
cumstances? We  have  since  rectified 
most  of  the  unpleasantness.  This  of 
course  required  several  threatening 
phone  calls  to  owner  and  realtor.  A 
friend  of  mine  has  donated  some  Pratesi 
linens  and  finally  I  can  sleep  without 
scratching  myself  to  death  from  harsh 
hotel  detergents.  The  woman  who  owns 
the  house  is  an  interior  decorator  who 
believes  that  a  well-furnished  room  has 
no  empty  space.  We  have  cleared  out 
some  of  the  overstuffed  couches  and 
chairs,  but  we're  not  going  to  touch  the 
artwork,  which  covers  every  inch  of  wall 
space  and  adds  up  to  exactly  nothing. 
It's  frightening  to  think  that  her  husband 
is  the  chairman  of  Christie's  Internation- 
al. Still,  I  can't  complain.  It's  not  a  ho- 
tel and  I  can  make  my  own  damn  cup 
of  coffee. 

I  was  bewildered  as  to  why  the  owners 
would  rent  their  house  out  for  a  month 
move  into  another  one  in  the  city,  un- 
til the  jackhammers  started  at  7:30  a.m. 
Maybe  that's  why  they  wanted  to  rent  out 
The  house  next  door  is  being 
vated  and  we  will  be  awakened  every 
mo?  chorus  of  pounding,  scrap- 

for  the  next  four  weeks.  I 


considered  going  outside  this  morning 
and  giving  the  workers  a  piece  of  my 
mind,  but  I  didn't  think  I'd  be  too  con- 
vincing in  my  flannel  pj's  and  zit  medi- 
cine. Why  is  God  punishing  me  again? 

Had  a  great  dance  rehearsal  for  the 
big  dance  number  we're  shooting  on  Fri- 
day. Tomorrow  we  show  it  to  Alan.  I 
hope  he  likes  it. 

VI  j  Friday,  May  3 

Woke  up  this  morning  feeling  like  a 
truck  had  run  me  over.  My  insomnia  has 
resurfaced  the  last  few  nights  and  I'm  try- 
ing to  figure  out  why. 

Is  it  because  a  certain  disgusting  bas- 
ketball player  I  made  the  mistake  of  go- 
ing out  with  decided  to  publish  an  auto- 
biography and  devoted  a  whole  chapter 
to  what  it  was  like  to  have  sex  with  me? 
Complete  with  made-up  dialogue  that 
even  a  bad  porno  writer  would  not  take 
credit  for.  It's  so  silly  I'm  sure  no  one 
will  take  it  seriously,  but  I  don't  feel  like 
reading  the  headlines,  and  of  course  I 
feel  exploited  once  again  by  someone  I 
trusted  and  let  into  my  life. 

Maybe  it's  the  not-humanly-possible 
shooting  schedule  or  because  I  miss  my 
dog.  We  had  to  send  her  back  to  the 
States  because  of  the  stupid  quarantine 
laws  in  this  country. 

Today  is  the  first  day  of  shooting  at 
Shepperton  and  it's  all  dancing  and  I'm 
worried  about  my  tummy  showing  and  I'm 
worried  I'll  be  too  tired  to  get  through  the 
day  and  I'm  worried  that  the  corner  of  a 
Xanax  I've  nibbled  on  the  last  two  nights 
is  going  to  deform  my  baby  for  sure. 

Dear  God,  please  let  this  day  go  smooth- 
ly and  please  let  me  sleep  tonight. 

And  please  let  my  baby  be  O.K. 

1  Monday,  May  6 

survived  the  weekend,  but  just  barely. 
We  filmed  a  scene  where  Magaldi  brings 
me  to  the  big  city  and  we  go  to  a  cantina 
and  I  end  up  in  the  arms  of  several  men, 
dancing  and  whooping  it  up.  Enjoying 
my  new  freedom  and  showing  off.  I  was 
winded  after  every  take  and  had  to  lie 
down  on  a  couch  every  10  minutes  so  I 
could  recover  from  dizzy  spells.  I  was 
worried  that  I  was  shaking  the  baby 
around  too  much  and  that  I  would  injure 
it  in  some  way.  The  second  day  I  started 
getting  a  cramping  feeling  and  I  got  wor- 
ried, so  a  very  comforting  Indian  doctor 
came  to  the  set  to  examine  me.  When  I 
could  hear  my  baby's  heart  beating,  I 
was  instantly  reassured. 

I  spent  the  rest  of  the  weekend  feel- 
ing guilty  about  working  too  hard  and 
apologizing  to  my  unborn  child  for  any 
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anxiety  and  uncomfortable  bouncing 
around  I  was  causing  it. 

Today  I  am  having  amniocentesis  and 
I've  never  been  more  scared  in  my  life. 

I  Tuesday,  May  7 

am  writing  today  as  therapy.  As  dam- 
age control.  To  keep  from  crying  out  or 
destroying  something.  Women  who  are 
educated,  women  who  call  themselves 
feminists,  women  who  are  gay  have  the 
nerve  to  attack  me  in  the  press  and  say 
that  my  choice  to  have  a  baby  and  not  be 
married  is  contributing  to  the  destruction 
of  the  nuclear  family.  Camille  Paglia,  a 
notoriously  gay  feminist  and  journalist, 
went  as  far  as  to  imply  that  I  had  a  child 
out  of  wedlock  because  I'm  unable  to 
bond  with  a  man  and  that  the  public  is 
justified  in  being  outraged  because  people 
are  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  .the 
child.  They  are  afraid  that  I  will  raise  my 
baby  (a  la  Joan  Crawford  in  Mommie 
Dearest)  all  alone  in  a  dark  mansion. 
There  are  discussions  and  arguments  in 
editorial  columns  all  over  the  U.S.  con- 
cerning my  status  as  a  single  mother  and 
whether  I  am  a  good  role  model  for 
young  girls.  Does  anyone  complain  that 
neither  Susan  Sarandon  nor  Goldie 
Hawn  is  married  to  the  father  of  her  chil- 
dren? Who  said  a  word  when  Woody 
Allen  and  Mia  Farrow  had  a  child  and 
continued  to  live  across  the  park  from 
each  other?  Why  are  these  people  not  ex- 
pected to  be  role  models?  Why  are  these 
things  never  an  issue  with  men? 

I  believe  that  most  people  would  be 
more  comfortable  if  I  got  married  and 
the  marriage  failed.  I  believe  that  divorce 
is  more  socially  acceptable  thaji  single 
motherhood  or  being  honest  about  your 
future.  What  a  hypocritical  society  we 
live  in!  But  the  surprising  thing  is  how 
sexist  women  are. 

On  a  good  note,  I  survived  my  amnio- 
centesis, though  I  won't  pretend  it  was 
painless.  The  doctor  was  very  comforting 
and  we  watched  the  baby  move  around 
for  a  while  before  invading  its  space  with 
i  I  seven-inch  needle.  For  the  first  time  I 
e:cely  protective,  like  a  mother  with 
her  cub  He  put  the  needle  in  without 
numl  •  area,  which  really  hurt.  Then 

I  proc,  to  dig  a  hole  in  Caresse's 

hand  with  a.  nails  while  the  doctor  with- 
drew the  amniotic  fluid.  Instead  of  bump- 
ing into  the  needle,  vhich  was  what  I 
feared,  the  baby  instinctively  moved  away 
from  it  and  raised  its  hands  into  two  little 
fists  to  hide  its  face.  For  some  reason  this 
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gave  me  relief.  When  the  procedure  was 
finished  we  tried  to  determine  the  baby's 
sex  by  moving  the  camera  between  its 
legs,  but  it  showed  its  complete  and  utter 
annoyance  with  this  intrusion  by  turning 
away  from  the  camera  and  refusing  to 
give  up  any  information. 

A  girl/boy  after  my  own  heart. 

I  Thursday,  May  9 

am  so  tired.  I've  been  getting  up  all 
week  at  six  a.m.,  which  isn't  such  a  bad 
idea  considering  that  an  hour  later  the 
jackhammers  next  door  will  start  up  and 
send  me  running  out  of  my  bed  anyway. 
It's  also  good  because  it  allows  for  45 
minutes  on  my  Lifecycle  or  StairMaster 
before  going  off  to  work  in  the  hope  that 
I  will  avoid  water  retention  and  weight 
gain  and  that  my  costumes  will  continue 
to  fit.  It  isn't  really  working,  but  I  feel 
better  for  trying.  Production  seems  more 
chaotic  than  ever— a  last-minute  scramble 
to  fit  everything  in.  There  never  seems  to 
be  enough  time  to  finish  our  work  each 
day  without  going  into  serious  overtime. 
In  addition  to  this,  journalists  from  a 
number  of  publications  have  been  fre- 
quenting the  set  like  birds  of  prey,  writ- 
ing on  their  little  pads  and  looking  away 
nervously  when  they  make  eye  contact 
with  me.  It  causes  me  to  feel  so  para- 
noid. They  intrude  into  our  private 
world;  they  don't  understand  that  our  sil- 
ly behavior  or  emotional  outbursts  are  a 
result  of  exhaustion.  It's  tedious  to  con- 
stantly edit  everything  that  comes  out  of 
your  mouth  for  fear  that  you  will  be  mis- 
quoted or.  worse,  misunderstood.  This 
one  writer  in  particular  (from  Vogue 
magazine)  has  me  feeling  very  nervous. 
We  had  a  long  interview  on  my  day  off 
while  I  was  recovering  from  the  giant 
needle  invasion.  I  thought  things  went 
well;  we  had  long  philosophical  discus- 
sions about  everything  from  motherhood 
to  being  Catholic  to  fearing  death.  Not 
exactly  exchanging  pleasantries. 

She  spent  the  next  day  on  the  set,  ask- 
ing several  members  of  the  cast  and 
crew  if  they  thought  I  was  intelligent. 
Now,  I  know  I  didn't  sound  like  an  idiot 
the  day  before,  but  I  guess  she  was  so 
surprised  she  had  to  go  around  asking 
people  to  verify  her  findings.  Needless 
to  say,  she  did  not  endear  herself  to  me. 
I'm  trying  to  think  when  I  turned 
against  her.  It  was  probably  when  she 
asked  me  what  method  of  birth  control 
I  used  after  I  told  her  I  didn't  discover  I 
was  pregnant  until  my  11th  week.  The 
astonished  look  on  her  face  when  I  told 
her  it  was  none  of  her  business  leads  me 
to  believe  she  will  not  be  kind. 


Ti  Saturday,  May 

wo  weeks  left  of  filming  and  the  d 
comforts  of  being  pregnant  and  the  futx  i 
demands  of  motherhood  are  becoming  r  I 
sole  preoccupation.  I  know  I  have  eve 
right  to  be  distracted  by  these  things,  ye 
feel  guilty.  I  need  to  stay  focused  and  ha 
on  for  two  more  weeks.  I  have  some  ve 
important  scenes  coming  up.  In  fact,  t 
most  important  scenes  in  the  film  ha 
been  very  sadistically  saved  for  the  1; 
two  weeks  of  filming.  I  need  to  hunk 
down  with  my  nose  to  the  grindstone.  N 
give  in  to  thinking  about  where  I'm  goi 
to  have  my  baby  and  where  I  want  it 
go  to  school  and  what  the  results  of  t 
amnio  test  are  going  to  be.  You  know,  tr 
ial  things.  People  ask  me  if  I've  gone  she 
ping  for  baby  clothes  or  thought  abc 
names  and  I  stare  blankly  at  them,  thir 
ing,  Oh  yeah,  mothers  do  these  sorts 
things,  but  I  feel  I  cannot  give  in  to  tl 
sort  of  gooey  sentimentality  until  I  ha 
breathed  Eva's  last  breath.  I  mustn't 
unfaithful  to  her.  I  even  hide  the  num<' 
ous  books  I  have  on  being  pregnant  a. 
having  children  from  friends  and  c 
workers  lest  they  think  I've  turned  iv. 
some  weepy  domesticated  female. 


T  Sunday,  May 

oday  is  Mother's  Day  and  as  usi 
I'm  depressed.  I  always  get  sad  arou 
this  time  of  year  for  the  obvious  reasoi 
I  long  to  know  the  sensation  of  having 
mother  to  hug  or  call  up  and  say  cc 
spiratorial  things  to  about  how  diffic 
men  are,  or  to  simply  share  my  joy  wi. 
This  year  I  am  even  sadder  because  I 
sure  she  would  be  the  happiest  to  knci 
that  I  am  having  a  baby.  But  God  wou 
in  mysterious  ways,  for  I  received  sevei 
gifts  on  the  set  of  the  movie  today.  I  \M 
giving  an  angry  speech  to  a  group 
union  leaders  in  my  office  when  I  f 
the  baby  kick  for  the  first  time.  I  had. 
resist  the  temptation  to  hold  my  be 
and  laugh  out  loud.  It  had  to  remain  r 
delicious  and  lovely  secret.  There  I  v>\\ 
in  a  room  full  of  suits  and  cigars  a.| 
mustaches,   pounding  my  fists  on  t 
desk  and  feeling  like  some  kind  of  <  i 
ranged  monster,  and  my  beautiful  ba 
kicked  me  in  the  side  as  if  to  say,  "Httj  j; 
py  Mother's  Day!" 

Then,  later  on,  we  were  shooting 
scene  in  my  office,  where  I  meet  w 
poor  people  and  promise  things  li 
houses  and  bicycles  and  jobs,  and  three 
the  sweetest  little  girls  who  were  extras  i 
cided  to  attach  themselves  to  me.  Tr. 
were  all  about  eight  or  nine  years  old  a 
they  were  so  affectionate  and  they  woi  ; 
anxiously  grab  my  hands  and  smother  l 
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th  kisses  in  between  takes.  On  the  long- 
i  breaks  they  told  me  about  their  cats 
d  dogs  and  horrible  brothers  and  what 
fey  wanted  to  be  when  they  grew  up.  The 
'  jdest  and  most  forlorn  of  the  group  (her 
i me  was  Levi)  said  she  wanted  to  be  like 
S.  Figures.  By  the  end  of  the  day  I  was 
idly  in  love  with  her  and  when  we  had 
!  say  good-bye  she  said  she  wished  I  were 
r  mother  and  my  eyes  welled  up  with 
irs.  I'm  such  a  sap. 

In  two  weeks  I'll  be  on  a  plane  flying 
'ay  from  all  this  lunacy  with  the  only 
ng  that  really  matters  growing  inside 
me.  Carlos  has  been  very  sweet  and 
pportive  on  the  phone.  Today  he  sent 
i  flowers. 

i  Tuesday,  May  14 

oday  I  died  a  thousand  deaths.  Take  af- 
I  painful  take.  I  was  a  wreck,  even  off- 
mera.  My  movie  family  was  there,  with 
inathan  holding  my  hand,  and  the  entire 
om  was  a  snot  factory  all  day.  The  work 
k  are  doing  now  is  so  hard  and  so  in- 
lise  and  I  am  so  profoundly  tired.  The 
>st  complicated  things  I  can  think  about 
itside  of  the  movie  are  along  the  lines  of 
tether  I  should  remove  my  belly-button 
g  now  or  later  and  what  nationality  I 
Lnt  the  nanny  to  be.  God,  I  feel  so  old 
Id  worn  out. 

If  someone  came  into  the  room  right 
w  he  would  see  a  sagging,  gray-haired, 
nchbacked  old  lady  and  say,  "Jeez,  I 
In't  know  women  could  bear  children 
their  80s!" 
Yep,  that's  me.  Old  before  my  time. 

Thursday,  May  16 
ve  developed  a  strange  nervous-stomach 
idition  that  causes  so  much  pain  that 
netimes  I  have  to  lie  down  in  the  mid- 

of  a  scene.  Everyone  chalks  it  up  to 

being  pregnant,  but  I  know  the  real 
ison  is  that  I  don't  get  enough  sleep  and 

nerves  are  shot.  Throw  in  the  anxiety 
waiting  for  the  results  of  the  amnio  test 
i  you  have  the  makings  of  what  feels 
e  an  ulcer.  I  alternate  between  swilling 
ylanta  and  sipping  ginger  tea.  This 
Wie  is  destroying  my  body.  This  baby 
iwell,  not  destroying  my  body  but  alter- 

it  beyond  recognition. 
Even  my  complaining  is  boring  me. 

Saturday,  May  18 

ve  been  waiting  in  my  dressing  room 

hours  to  do  my  close-ups  of  the  fa- 

>us  balcony  scene.  In  a  moment  of 

hie  I  called  my  voice  teacher,  Joan 

I'der,  for  an  emergency  voice  lesson  in 

C;e  I  had  to  sing  live.  The  lesson  went 

g:at  even  though  we  did   it  on  the 
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speakerphone  with  her  two-year-old 
screaming  in  the  background.  I've 
dreaded  shooting  this  scene  the  way  I 
dreaded  singing  the  song  in  the  studio. 
It's  like  throwing  a  New  Year's  Eve  par- 
ty. You  know  everyone's  coming  to  have 
the  time  of  their  life  and  you're  just  so 
sure  you're  going  to  disappoint  them.  I 
can't  take  the  pressure.  The  fact  that 
they  are  making  me  wait  is  torture.  I'm 
trying  to  feel  nonchalant,  but  it's  not 
working.  It  reminds  me  of  when  I  was  a 
little  girl  and  I'd  get  into  some  sort  of 
silly  trouble  and  my  stepmother  would 
give  me  a  wooden  spoon  and  tell  me  to 
go  upstairs  and  wait  in  her  room  with 
the  door  closed  and  she  would  come  up 
later  to  spank  me. 

Later: 

Well,  I  did  it  and  it  wasn't  so  bad  af- 
ter all.  The  20  extras  who  were  hired 
for  me  to  react  to  were  poor  substitutes 
for  the  enthusiastic  Argentineans,  so  I 
asked  Alan  if  we  could  fill  the  room 
with  people  working  on  the  movie.  In  a 
matter  of  minutes  all  my  favorite  crew 
members,  secretaries,  runners,  security 
guards,  and  miscellaneous  children  were 
standing  below  my  balcony  beaming  up 
at  me.  I  felt  so  much  love  and  support 
in  the  room  that  I  forgot  we  were  not  in 
Argentina.  For  the  first  time  I  thought. 
We  truly  are  a  family,  and  I  realized  I 
had  grown  to  love  each  and  every  mem- 
ber of  our  traveling  circus.  Even  the 
ones  who  got  on  my  nerves. 

My  faith  in  humanity  has  been  re- 
stored. 

I  Monday,  May  20 

slept  a  luxurious  seven  hours  last  night. 
I  still  feel  like  my  eyeballs  had  been  dug 
out  of  their  sockets,  but  at  least  I  have  the 
day  off.  Last  night  my  fans  caused  a  bit 
of  a  riot  in  front  of  my  house.  There's  an 
old  stone  wall  that  surrounds  the  front 
yard  and  it  has  a  ledge  halfway  up  that  is 
in  a  serious  state  of  decay.  My  fans  have 
gotten  into  the  habit  of  hoisting  them- 
selves up  onto  this  ledge  to  peer  inside  the 
grounds.  Last  night  when  I  returned  from 
work  they  all  jumped  on  the  ledge  at  once 
and  pulled  the  whole  damn  thing  over  in 
one  resounding  thud.  I  made  it  safely  into 
the  house  and  let  my  security  guards  deal 
with  the  problem,  but  all  I  could  think 
about  was  how  irate  the  owners  would  be 
and  how  they  will  probably  threaten  me 
with  a  lawsuit,  so  I'd  better  call  the  police 
and  fill  out  a  police  report.  Then  they 
started  arguing  about  whose  fault  it  was. 
One  of  the  girls  called  another  girl  a  nig- 
ger and  other  girls  jumped  the 


girl  who  said  the  n-word  and  pretty  soon 
there  was  an  all-girl  rumble  in  the  rub- 
ble. Eventually  the  police  showed  up.  I 
thought  these  kinds  of  things  happened 
only  at  rock  concerts  and  soccer  matches. 
Why  don't  they  leave  me  alone? 

Today  I  get  the  results  of  my  amnio.  I 
have  eaten  all  the  skin  off  the  inside  of 
my  mouth. 

Later: 

The  results  of  the  amnio  are  back  and 
the  baby  is  fine  and  a  female  and  I  am 
deliriously  happy! 

Thank  you,  God. 

I  Thursday,  May  23 

t's  getting  harder  and  harder  to  write 
in  my  journal.  Every  day  is  so  full  and 
there's  never  enough  time.  There  are  no 
easy  days  at  work.  I  realize  now  that 
this  whole  movie  was  scheduled  around 
the  availability  of  locations  and  the  con- 
struction of  sets.  This  is,  in  fact,  how 
most  movies  are  scheduled,  but  it's  com- 
pletely unfair  to  the  actors.  The  intensity 
of  the  scenes  we've  been  shooting  and 
the  amount  of  emotional  work  and  con- 
centration that  is  needed  to  get  through 
the  day  are  so  mentally  and  physically 
exhausting  that  I'm  sure  I  will  need  to 
be  institutionalized  when  it's  over.  I  un- 
derstand now  why  most  actors  are  alco- 
holics, drug  addicts,  or  Scientologists. 

Yesterday  was  my  movie  family's  last 
day  of  work.  We  all  cried  when  we  said 
good-bye. 

N  Friday,  May  24 

ot  knowing  what  our  last  day  of 
shooting  is  going  to  be  makes  me  feel  so 
incredibly  helpless  and  anxiety-ridden. 
Lady  Hindi ip,  our  very  aristocratic  land- 
lady, is  throwing  us  out  of  her  house  in 
five  days.  Will  I  spend  my  last  days  of 
shooting  as  a  homeless  vagrant?  At  this 
point  I  am  positively  allergic  to  hotels 
and  there  is  a  lovely  park  with  some 
nice  benches  for  sleeping  right  down  the 
street. 

W  Sunday,  May  26 

ork  is  so  ugh!  We're  crawling  through 
the  last  days.  The  crew  alternates  be- 
tween complete  exhaustion  and  absolute 
giddiness.  Alan  walks  around  looking 
shattered.  Today  he  put  his  head  on  my 
shoulder  for  several  minutes  and  I  pet- 
ted him  like  he  was  my  little  puppy. 
Sometimes  he  can  be  so  damn  sweet. 
Jonathan,  Jimmy,  and  Antonio  are  all 
wrapped  now,  so  it's  just  me  and  the 
boys.  I've  become  very  accident-prone 
lately.  I  slipped  and  fell  rushing  to  the 
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elevator  in  a  scene  we  were  shooting, 
then,  later  on,  I  slammed  my  fingers  in 
the  elevator  door.  Tonight  my  arms  are 
covered  with  bruises  from  being  man- 
handled by  the  military  police.  Dare  I 
say  it?  I'm  tired  of  being  her. 

T  Monday,  May  27 

oday  is  a  bank  holiday  in  London. 
The  streets  are  dead  and  the  skies  are 
gray.  My  supposed  fans  are  out  of 
school  and  making  all  sorts  of  irritating 
noises  in  front  of  my  house.  Normally  a 
day  like  this  would  put  me  in  the  foulest 
of  moods.  But  today  I  am  grinning  like 
the  Cheshire  cat.  Tomorrow  is  our  last 
day  of  shooting!  Hooray! 

Granted  it  will  be  a  long  day,  proba- 
bly 18  hours,  but  who  cares?  Today  I've 
got  enough  adrenaline  pumping  through 
my  veins  to  run  a  marathon.  I*m  power- 
ing through  this  house  stuffing  suitcases 
and  throwing  out  unwanted  excess  like 
there's  no  tomorrow.  Every  once  in  a 
while  I  catch  myself  laughing  out  loud. 
For  no  reason  in  particular. 

I  need  a  whole  new  suitcase  for  all 
the  baby  clothes  I've  acquired.  My 
daughter  is  going  to  be  the  best-dressed 
girl  in  the  world.  Tonight  I'm  going  out 
to  a  farewell  dinner  with  several  mem- 
bers of  cast  and  crew.  We're  going  to  ex- 
change gifts  and  bitch  and  moan  for  the 
last  time. 

Ain't  life  grand?! 


New  York 
■  Wednesday,  May  29 

1  'm  home.  Finally. 

I  tried  in  vain  to  write  a  closing  jour- 
nal entry  on  my  last  day  of  shooting,  but 
we  did  not  finish  filming  until  four  a.m. 
and  then  the  long  good-byes  and  the  long 
drive  home  and  the  last-minute  packing, 
and  before  I  knew  it,  it  was  time  to  leave 
for  the  airport.  I  thought  the  end  would 
be  so  much  more  emotional.  I  envisioned 
myself  breaking  down  completely  when 
Alan  yelled  "That's  a  wrap!"  I'd  re- 
hearsed a  whole  good-bye  speech  that  I 
would  deliver  while  I  sobbed  and  shiv- 
ered in  the  cold,  damp  London  night,  but 
all  at  once  it  was  over  and  all  I  felt  was 
numbness.  Granted  my  eyes  were  burn- 
ing from  the  special- effects  smoke,  and 
my  legs  felt  like  lead  weights  from  stand- 
ing on  them  for  16  hours.  So  what  if  my 
fingers  were  frozen  and  my  belly  was 
straining  against  my  suit  and  I  felt  like 
puking.  I  wanted  it  all  to  end  in  a  big 
crescendo.  I  wanted  to  hear  trumpets  and 
angels  heralding  my  bravery.  I  wanted 
cast  and  crew  members  to  flock  to  me 
imploring  me  to  stay  in  touch.  I  wanted 
to  throw  myself  on  the  ground  and 
drown  in  my  tears.  But  I  was  just  too 
damn  tired.  And  so  was  everyone  else. 
Alan  and  I  gave  each  other  a  long  bear 
hug.  but  I  know  I'll  be  seeing  plenty 
more  of  him  when  we  mix  the  record 
and  do  all  the  final  dubbing.  For  me, 
work  on  the  film  isn't  truly  over,  but  the 
endless  traveling  and  long  hours  of  film- 
ing are.  It  ended  just  in  the  nick  of  time. 


I  couldn't  have  taken  one  more  mi 
of  it.  I  can't  believe  I  won't  hav< 
spend  three  hours  each  day  doing 
hair  in  elaborate  braids  and  40s  rol 
can't  believe  I  won't  have  to  paint 
nails  red  and  wear  false  teeth.  I  can'! 
lieve  I  don't  have  to  get  up  at  six  a.m 
morrow  or  yell  at  Gallagher,  the  sec 
assistant  director,  about  my  call  tim 
my  pretend  angry  voice.  And  Dai 
whom  I've  grown  to  love  as  a  brot 
Who  called  me  Moushka  and  Mc 
Head  and  Lou-Lou  and  made  face 
me  until  I  laughed  every  morning.  I  s 
miss  him  terribly. 

I'm  in  a  state  of  shock.  I  think  it 
take  me  months  to  recover  and  a  \ 
long  time  before  I'm  able  to  digest 
that  has  happened  to  me  these  past 
months.  Everything  is  different  now. 

My  life  will  never  be  the  same. 

Have  I  solved  the  riddle  of  Ev 
Have  I  answered  all  the  burning  q 
tions?  Why  was  her  country  so  pass 
ately  divided,  for  and  against  her?  V 
did  she  evoke  such  a  strong  responsi 
people,  then  and  now?  Was  she  gooc 
bad?  Innocent  or  manipulative?  I'm 
not  sure,  but  I  know  one  thing— I  h 
grown  to  love  her. 

She  was  a  human  being  with  ha 
and  dreams  and  human  frailties.  I  h 
and  pray  that  people  will  see  that  w 
they  watch  the  movie. 

I've  tried  my  best.  There's  noth 
more  that  I  can  do.  It's  time  to  move 
to  the  next  chapter  in  my  life. 

Evita  has  left  the  building.  □ 
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(Continued  from  page  203)  participants  de- 
pends on  how  well  they  satisfy  their  audi- 
ence's appetite  for  brutality.  Charles  Hoff's 
themes  are  timeless,  rooted  in  caste  and 
social  constructions.  The  world  he  shows 
in  his  photographs  still  exists,  reflecting 
the  values  he  so  dramatically  explored. 

Last  July,  in  Madison  Square  Garden, 
dozens  of  impassioned  fans  broke  chairs 
and  instigated  fistfights  among  themselves 
after  witnessing  a  bout  in  which  Riddick 
Bowe,  a  black  heavyweight  who  had  once 
been  champion,  was  overwhelmed  by  Pol- 
ish underdog  Andrew  Golota,  who  had 
entered  the  ring  with  a  reputation  as  a  re- 
lentless brawler  and  flesh  biter. 

Golota  did  not  bite  Bowe  that  night. 
But  he  did  double  him  over  with  so  many 


below-the-belt  punches  that  the  referee, 
whose  threats  of  disqualification  Golota 
had  repeatedly  ignored,  finally  awarded 
the  decision  to  the  fallen  figure  of  Rid- 
dick Bowe.  who  had  just  collapsed  to  the 
canvas  from  the  effects  of  yet  another 
foul  blow. 

Numbers  of  riotous  fans— some  were 
Bowe's  partisans  who  were  inflamed  by 
Golota's  malevolence  toward  their  ex- 
champion,  others  were  Golota's  support- 
ers—were later  arrested  by  the  police  for 
disorderly  conduct.  One  of  Bowe's  cor- 
nermen would  also  be  discharged  from  his 
job  because  he  participated  in  the  distur- 
bance. (He  hit  Golota  over  the  head  a 
number  of  times  with  a  walkie-talkie,  al- 
though the  stalwart  Golota  hardly  seemed 
to  notice.) 

While  boxing's  official  record  book 
now  identifies  Andrew  Golota  as  the  los- 
er to  Riddick  Bowe,  the  notoriety  that 


Golota  achieved  at  Madison  Square  O 
den  has  greatly  enhanced  his  career, 
has  emerged  from  relative  obscurity 
join  the  ranks  of  fighters  who  can  pro\ 
fans  with  what  so  many  of  them  wani 
see— pain  and  violence.  Since  he  was  ■ 
suspended  or  even  fined  for  his  infi 
tions,  his  handlers  lost  no  time  in  neg 
ating  a  rematch,  which  will  occur  1 
December,  and  which  will  surely  enr 
Golota  as  never  before. 

Furthermore,  because  of  his  skin  co 
Golota  qualifies  to  join  boxing's  long 
of  "White  Hopes,"  a  category  of  c 
tenders  who  have  usually  proved  dis 
pointing  against  black  champions.  But  a 
marketing  idea  in  a  racist  society,  the 
tion  has  lasting  appeal.  The  fighters  the 
selves  are  rarely  prone  to  racial  or  eth 
prejudice.  Their  boxing  camps  are  popu 
ed  by  individuals  of  all  colors  and  crei 
who  live  together,  eat  together,  work  i 
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gether;  whatever  animosity  is  ver- 
illy  expressed  by  opposing  fight- 
s  during  pre-fight  interviews  is  in- 
iriably  done  at  the  direction  of 
omoters  to  arouse  fans. 


7^  lghters  are  impersonators.  They 
are  usually  men  of  the  under- 
iss  who  are  among  the  most  fear- 
>s  and  desperate  of  their  kind— 
idereducated  and  close  to  unem- 

ioyable  except  when  expressing 
ith  their  bodies  the  killer  instinct 
I  at  exists  in  multitudes  of  their  fol- 
jwers  who  have  few  legal  outlets 
|r  their  fury  except  during  wartime, 
the  hunting  season,  or  when 
Uing  out  their  instructions  in  a  noisy 
>xing  arena.  The  competing  fighters  in 
e  ring  are  two  lightning  rods  through 
hich  the  dangerous  currents  in  the  sur- 
.unding  atmosphere  are  channeled,  and 
I  which  the  society  at  large  usually  pro- 
ps itself  from  the  potential  uncontrol- 
hle  rage  of  a  dissatisfied  and  frustrated 
■  lblic.  On  the  night  of  the  Bowe-Golota 


Charles  Hoff,  who  worked  from  1935  to  1968  as  a  staff 
photographer  for  the  New  York  Daily  News,  with  camera 


event,  when  the  Madison  Square  Garden 
security  measures  were  far  from  adequate, 
there  was  the  rare  occurrence  of  the  fans' 
being  better  matched  than  the  fighters. 

But  prizefighters,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  the  least  hostile  of  athletes.  Unlike 
baseball  players,  who  have  been  known  to 
jump  into  the  stands  to  assault  heckling 
fans  or  to  throw  balls  and  other  equip- 


ment at  critical  members  of  the 
media,  the  typical  fighter  responds 
to  the  crowd's  boos  and  to  a  nega- 
tive press  in  the  manner  that 
Golota  displayed  when  being  clob- 
bered over  the  head  with  a  walkie- 
talkie— with  equanimity.  Young  am- 
ateur fighters  do  not  grow  up  be- 
ing coddled  and  spoiled  by  the 
type  of  protective  system  that  ac- 
companies the  most  talented  of 
high-school  and  college  athletes  in 
other  sports.  Yet  despite  all  the 
blows  and  blood  that  fighters  often 
exchange  in  the  ring,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  ordeal  there  is  a  con- 
vincing sense  of  warmth  expressed 
by  their  customary  embrace. 

Charles  Hoff's  work  is  attentive  to 
every  nuance  of  meaning  occurring  in 
the  ring.  But  it  is  the  spirit,  the  humani- 
ty, the  grace  of  the  fighters  themselves 
that  animate  the  photographer's  eye.  It 
is  the  desire  of  the  fighters  themselves 
that  fills  the  frame  and  that  oftentimes 
goes  unrecognized.  □ 
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Oniimied  from  page  194)  school  jobs,' " 
ys  another,  "and  then  they're  caught." 
)ri  Schiaffino,  whose  daughter  is  the 
her  Nicole  for  whom  the  school  was 
gun,  and  whose  friendship  with  Court- 
y  led  her  to  work  for  Steven  Spielberg, 
ys  that  impression  is  wrong.  "Courtney 
d  the  board  set  high  expectations,  and 
ichers  who  can't  meet  them  feel  they've 
'led.  which  tends  to  embitter  them." 
As  the  last  school  year  got  under 
iv.  the  teachers  realized  just  how  all- 
>nsuming  their  jobs  were.  "We  have  an 
traordinary  faculty,"  Ross  has  told  me. 
(o\x  come  in  here  at  one  in  the  morn- 
g.  they're  still  working.  No  one  tells 
em  they  have  to  be  here  at  those 
>urs,  they  just  want  to  be."  In  fact,  the 
ichers  were  often  asked  to  take  on  ex- 
i  projects  that  forced  them  to  stay  late, 
d  few  were  happy  about  it. 
Often  one  or  more  of  the  teachers 


jmld  be  summoned  to  attend  long 
ipiing  meetings  with  Ross.  When  Ross 
Ticed  an  opinion,  her  listeners  felt  corn- 
Tiled  to  agree.  "I've  never  seen  Court- 
ly change  her  mind  about  anything," 
(e  faculty  member  observes.  "And  so 
I  one  ever  says  no  to  her!"  Instead. 
Menever  Ross  was  around,  teachers 
limed  to  wear  "happy  faces,"  as  one 
Idler  puts  it. 
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Worse,  Ross  had  an  odd  penchant  for 
shifting  teachers  out  of  the  specialties 
for  which  they'd  been  hired,  undermin- 
ing them,  and  pitting  them  against  one 
another.  (Fields  points  out  that  all  facul- 
ty members  invited  back  have  re-signed.) 
As  disconcerting,  she  seemed  to  flout 
her  own  rules.  For  weeks  at  a  time, 
Nicole  was  taken  out  of  school  to  travel 
abroad  with  her  mother;  her  teachers 
felt  powerless  to  object.  They  were  told 
to  change  their  curriculums  so  that 
Nicole's  classmates  could  study  the 
country  Nicole  was  visiting,  but  that 
proved  hard  to  coordinate. 

Ross  was  in  India  with  Nicole  last  win- 
ter when  she  first  heard  how  upset  some 
of  the  teachers  and  parents  were  about 
upcoming  student  trips.  Ross  had  decreed 
that  the  fifth  grade  would  go  to  Boston 
for  about  7  days  and  the  sixth  to  Wash- 
ington for  about  10  days.  As  for  the  sev- 
enth—Nicole's grade— it  would  go  to 
Rome.  For  three  weeks. 

The  complaints  frustrated  Ross.  Were 
the  critics  implying  that  Washington  and 
Boston  were  inferior  to  Rome,  just  be- 
cause they  were  cheaper  to  reach?  And 
who  were  they  to  complain  about  travel 
when  the  Ross  School— which  was  to  say 
Courtney  Ross -was  paying  the  travel  ex- 
penses for  even  those  students  on  full 
$7,200  tuition7  A  stiff  letter  was  tendered 
by  Ross's  board  to  parents,  advising  that 
if  the  Ross  School  "failed  to  meet"  their 


children's  travel  needs,  perhaps  they'd  be 
happier  at  another  school. 

Ross  had  a  point,  and  the  parents' 
complaints  subsided.  But  it  was  then 
that  she  became  aware  of  another  prob- 
lem: Anne  Radice,  her  personal  chief  of 
staff,  had  established  a  close  friendship 
with  the  lecturer  brought  in  to  prep  the 
seventh-grade  girls  for  their  trip  to  Rome. 
Worse  yet,  the  lecturer  was  one  of  Ross's 
friends:  Iris  Love. 

Radice  had  come  into  Ross's  orbit 
two  years  before,  when  she  guided 
Nicole's  class  around  Washington.  She 
was,  in  fact,  the  provisional  head  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  under 
George  Bush,  having  replaced  John 
Frohnmayer  after  his  fiery  departure 
over  controversial  grants  to  Holly  Hughes 
and  others.  In  the  winter  of  1993,  Ross 
hired  her  to  organize  the  estate  after 
Steve  Ross's  death,  and  to  deal  with  the 
endless  charities  that  asked  for  gifts,  be- 
cause "that's  what  Steve  would  want." 

Soon,  Radice  realized  that  her  new 
job  meant  being  on  call  24  hours  a  day, 
and  involved  such  menial  tasks  as  walk- 
ing Courtney's  dog.  But  she  adapted, 
"which  is  to  say  everyone  has  to  do 
everything,  and  do  it  all  at  once,"  says 
one  observer. 

With  the  expertise  of  a  Washington 
bureaucrat,  she  also  marshaled  power, 
writing  all  checks  and  managing  her 
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boss's  schedule.  If  the  teachers  found 
that  frustrating,  so  did  Ross's  board  and 
the  trio  one  teacher  calls  the  "hissy- 
fitters"— Ross's  manservant,  Darius,  and 
her  two  young  New  York-based  "co- 
curators,"  Steven  Szcezepanek  and  Leo- 
nardo Niva— for  their  whispering  about 
other  staff  members.  Radice's  detractors 
seized  on  the  chance  that  her  new  rela- 
tionship provided  to  upset  Ross. 

Iris  Love,  the  well-known  archaeolo- 
gist and  Guggenheim  heiress,  had  known 
the  Rosses  since  1987,  when  an  accident 
landed  her  in  a  sports  clinic  in  the  bed 
next  to  the  garrulous  Steve  Ross.  Soon 
after,  the  Rosses  talked  her  into  joining 
them  on  a  yacht  trip  through  the  Greek 
isles— a  trip  that  began  inauspiciously  at 
the  East  Hampton  airport,  where  she 
and  Barbra  Streisand  waited  intermina- 
bly aboard  the  Rosses'  plane  for  Court- 
ney to  appear. 

Love  gave  her  first  lectures  while 
Ross  and  her  daughter  were  in  India, 
and  all  went  well.  Upon  Courtney's 
return,  however,  the  atmosphere  grew 
tense,  with  Courtney,  in  Love's  view, 
unreasonably  tough  on  her  teachers.  "I 
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was  very  angry,  I'll  plead  guilty  to  that," 
says  Courtney.  "But  I  hadn't  realized 
how  little  the  students  had  done  to  pre- 
pare for  Rome.  I  was  trying  to  protect 
their  education." 

At  one  meeting,  Ross  made  Nicole's 
"core  teacher,"  Marcia  Mitrowski,  cry. 
Mitrowski,  a  former  New  York  public- 
school  teacher,  was  popular  with  her  stu- 
dents and  fellow  teachers  alike.  "I  just 
couldn't  stand  to  see  another  human  be- 
ing reduced  in  front  of  her  peers  in  this 
manner,"  Love  recalls.  "I  got  up  and  I 
went  and  sat  next  to  Marcia  and  said, 
'Defend  yourself.'  Well,  Courtney  de- 
cided this  was  betrayal." 

The  end  came  when  Love,  committed  to 
give  more  lectures,  left  for  a  week  to  attend 
the  Dachshund  Club  of  America  show; 
Love  owns  the  top-ranked  dachshund  in 
the  country  and  had  made  clear  her  obliga- 
tion well  in  advance.  Radice  took  the  same 
time  off,  from  which  Ross  seemed  to  infer 
the  two  were  traveling  together,  though  this 
was  not  the  case.  Radice  was  fired.  (Fields 
says  her  termination  was  not  based  on  any 
relationship  she  might  have  had  with  Iris 
Love.)  Love  returned  home  to  find  a  letter 
from  the  Ross  School  thanking  her  for  her 
first  lectures  and  looking  forward  to  the 
rest.  As  she  stood  in  her  foyer  with  her 
bags,  another  letter  was  hand-delivered  by 
Ross's  driver,  declaring  that  her  services 
were  no  longer  wanted. 

Mitrowski  is  gone,  too— no  surprise- 
but  the  rest  of  the  faculty  remains,  a 
far  better  record  than  in  previous  years. 
And  the  students  seem  to  have  weath- 
ered the  turbulence,  even  thrived.  Barbara 
Council,  a  teacher  at  the  Bridgehampton 
public  school  whose  daughter  attends 
Ross,  offers  a  strong  endorsement.  "I  al- 
ready see  sixth-graders  at  the  [Ross]  school 
being  more  analytical  and  interpretive 
than  seventh-  and  eighth-graders  in  public 
school,"  she  says.  "They're  allowed  to 
speak  from  their  own  creative  and  spiritual 
viewpoints.  .  .  .  Every  one  who's  been  at 
the  school  a  year  or  more  has  developed 
so  much.  It's  like  a  flower  opening  up." 

"The  girls  have  grown  so  confident," 
adds  Craig  Wingate,  whose  daughter  Lau- 
ren was  the  school's  third  student.  "The 
other  day  she  went  to  buy  a  snowboard 
and  asked  the  salesman  one  question 
after  another.  You  don't  often  see  13- 
year-olds  doing  that." 

As  the  teachers  prepare  for  this  year's 
expanded  class  schedule,  their  days  begin 
at  8:20  with  compulsory  yoga.  After 
pretzel-like  contortions,  they  lie  down 
on  mats,  breathing  deeply  as  Ross's  own 
yoga  teacher  bids  them  to  feel  uncondi- 


tional love  for  themselves:  "Let  the  ne 
tive  thoughts  leave  ..." 

Today  two  gurus  have  come  to  addr 
the  group:  Ralph  Abraham,  whose  Cha 
Gaia,  Eros  is  a  modern  classic  for  1 
chaos-theory  crowd,  and  William  Irv 
Thompson,  whose  educational  commu 
ty  of  the  70s,  Lindisfarne,  is  a  legend 
sorts,  and  who  last  year  wrote  matei 
for  the  Ross  School's  curriculum  on  c 
tural  history.  As  the  teachers  listen 
spectfully,  Thompson  riffs:  "We  have 
retrieve  the  wild,  chaotic,  spontaneo 
and  feminine.  .  .  .  Realize  that  the  do: 
nation  myths  are  oppressive,  get  back 
participatory  culture  from  technolog 
Of  course,  he  cautions,  "every  retrie 
can  be  'captured'  by  ideology." 

Abraham,  whose  own  white  paper 
math  for  the  school  is  a  counterpart 
Thompson's,  looks  puzzled.  "Hey,  E! 
what's  this  word  'retrieval'  you're  usin| 

Thompson  explains,  in  essence,  t 
we're  rediscovering  important  values  t: 
pre-date  Western  civilization. 

"Oh,"  says  Abraham.  "Well,  not  evtil 
thing  is  a  retrieval,  though.  Chaos  the<  1 
is  not;  it's  completely  new.  And  the  wr  I 
in  30  B.C.  was  not  a  retrieval;  it  was  ne.'l 

"But  we  do  have  the  recovery  of  spe  I 
time  patterns!"  Thompson  exclaims.  "/  j 
the  global  civilization  of  the  goddess  til 
preceded  the  patriarchal  takeover!"  A| 
look  at  this  school,  he  adds.  "We  arrj 
performance  of  the  planetary  renaissanc 
not  just  an  elementary  school!" 

Other  theories  invoked  in  these  Au£ 
days  are  perhaps  more  useful.  How 
Gardner's  notion  of  "multiple  inta 
gences"  is  embraced  vigorously.  Tradit: 
al  testing  measures  only  verbal  skills,  g 
the  theory,  whereas  children  bring  an; 
at  least  eight  intelligences  to  bear,  ind 
ing  visual  ones.  So  the  Ross  School 
phasizes  performance  and  eschews  gra 
in  favor  of  student  "portfolios"  of  wo 
Gardner,  whose  books  on  learning  h 
given  him  top-guru  status  in  the  ediii 
tion  field,  praises  the  Ross  School  a 
"very  serious  undertaking,"  with  a  "q 
sensible  curriculum,"  and  Ross  hersel 
a  visionary.  His  endorsement  is  obvioi 
genuine,  though  his  Project  Zero  at  H 
vard  has  also  received  at  least  $350, 
from  the  Ross-family  foundation,  and 
year  his  son,  Jay,  worked  for  Ross 
video  projects.  Courtney's  latest  a 
is  M.I.T.'s  Sherry  Turkle  (Life  on 
Screen),  who  will  hold  seminars  in  cl 
puter  ethics  and  such  issues  as  on-' 
aliases;  at  Courtney's  urging,  Turkle,  v 
speaks  admiringly  of  the  school  a 
"lab,"  is  drafting  a  grant  proposal  to 'I 
Ross-family  foundation. 
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With  gurus,  teachers,  parents,  and  stu- 
lts,  Ross  is  remarkably  generous.  Which 
also  to  say,  of  course,  that  all  are  be- 
den  to  her. 

)n  a  Sunday  evening  in  late  August,  I 
drive  over  to  the  school  to  find,  once 
lin,  the  olive-green  Range  Rover  in  its 
lal  space  in  the  lot.  Upstairs  in  Ross's 
ictum,  two  places  have  been  set  for 
ner  at  her  long,  table -like  desk.  Ross 
;  had  no  weekend  plans;  her  social  cir- 
,  she  admits,  is  small,  and  she  seems  to 
ie  no  romantic  life  at  the  moment, 
m  shy,"  she  says.  "I'm  a  loner.  The 
ool  is  my  life." 

'This  single-minded  focus  you  bring  to 
school— did  you  always  have  it?"  I  ask. 
'I  don't  think  I  did,"  Ross  says.  "But  I 
>  serious.  I  remember  when  I  got  out 
college  I  really  wanted  to  be  in  the 
1  world." 

i'ourtney   Sale   Ross  was  born  and 
(brought  up  in  Bryan,  Texas,  a  small 
I  northwest  of  Houston.  In  my  mind's 
,  I  see  The  Last  Picture  Show  and  Cy- 
i  Shepherd,  but  Courtney  shakes  her 
,.d  no.   "My  father's  family,   though, 
l-e  ranchers  out  in  West  Texas,  where 
i  really  hard.  My  grandmother  came  to 
|.as  in  a  covered  wagon." 
Courtney's  parents  met  during  the  war; 
i;n   they   married,   her   father,    E.    B. 
lick"  Sale,  gave  up  the  ranching  life 
I  came  to  work  for  his  father-in-law,  the 
mty's  Coca-Cola  franchiser.  But  he  ap- 
rs  to  have  been  a  lackluster  business- 
ti,  for  Courtney's  mother  took  over  the 
pchise  soon  enough.  "To  be  a  Coca- 
a  family  really  meant  something  in 
as,"  says  Courtney.  "Even  today  if  you 
a  Pepsi  in  front  of  me  I'd  be  startled." 
rhe  essence  of  the  Ross  School,  Court- 
says,  traces  back  to  Holton-Arms,  the 
hesda  boarding  school  which  she  and 
sisters  attended.  One  of  the  women 
p   ran   it,   Mrs.    Brown— "Brownie"- 
;ht  art  history,  for  which  she  made 
girls  often  go  to  the  National  Gallery, 
e  was  rare  and  tough  and  magical," 
»s  remembers.  "She  challenged  me  in 
ay  that  I'd  never  been  challenged  be- 
And  she  traveled  extensively;  she 
't  believe  teachers  could  teach  these 
ures  unless  they  experienced  them." 
•Jext  to  Brownie,  the  greatest  influence 
ale  was  the  Marcus  family  of  Neiman 
reus.  While  at  Skidmore  she  met  Law- 
pe  Marcus.   Far  older  than   she,  he 
fted  to  marry  her,  and  often  took  her 
fhe  family's  Dallas  home;  his  older 
i  her   Stanley  became   a  mentor  and 
rid.  Stanley  traveled  the  globe  in  his 


"quests  for  the  best"  to  fill  the  store  with 
artifacts  that  taught  a  generation  of  young 
Texans  more  about  aesthetics  and  multi- 
culturalism  than  any  museum.  "She  was 
always  searching,"  recalls  Stanley  Marcus, 
now  91,  of  his  brother's  young  friend. 
"That  was  why  she  opened  the  gallery." 

The  gallery  was  in  Dallas,  where  Sale 
debuted  with  a  show  of  William  Wegman 
prints  that  was  nothing  if  not  bold.  It  cer- 
tainly wasn't  successful.  "That's  how  little 
I  was  focused  on  what  would  sell,"  she 
says.  "Conceptual  art?  In  Dallas?  In 
1972?"  Gamely,  Sale  moved  to  New  York 
and  found  a  job  working  for  art  dealer 
Joseph  Helman  at  the  Blum-Helman  gal- 
lery. By  1974  the  economy  was  so  terrible 
that  she  decided  to  bail  out.  "I'd  been  up 
visiting  my  sister  in  Canada,  and  I 
picked  up  a  Fortune  magazine.  There  was 
an  article  on  Warner  Communications.  It 
seemed  like  a  really  creative  company. 
Then  I  met  someone  who  was  head  of 
one  of  the  divisions.  ...  I  asked  if  I  could 
get  an  interview." 

The  interview  was  with  Jay  Emmett, 
Steve  Ross's  closest  colleague  at  Warner. 
"He  said,  There's  someone  I  want  you  to 
meet."  Courtney  Sale  and  Steve  Ross 
talked,  by  her  account,  for  five  hours  that 
day.  She  left  with  a  new  job  that  involved 
her  with  two  of  Ross's  favorite  pieces  of 
the  growing  Warner  conglomerate:  Jun- 
gle Habitat,  a  New  Jersey  game  park, 
and  the  Cosmos  soccer  team.  Soon  she 
and  Ross,  recently  separated  from  his 
first  wife,  Carol  Rosenthal,  began  going 
out.  A  year  later,  Ross  was  introduced  at 
a  dinner  at  '21'  to  New  York  socialite 
Amanda  Burden,  recently  divorced.  Daz- 
zled, he  dropped  Sale  cold. 

Angry  though  she  was,  Sale  was  soon 
engaged  in  what  she  calls  one  of  the  most 
productive  periods  in  her  life:  curating  a 
major  bicentennial  show  at  the  New  York 
State  Museum  in  Albany.  "People  were 
rooting  for  me  to  fail,"  she  says  with  a 
laugh.  But  Sale  worked  hard,  and  she  had 
an  excellent  eye.  Former  New  York  State 
arts  administrator  Kitty  Carlisle  Hart  re- 
calls, "It  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
shows  ever.  Courtney  did  a  terrific  job." 

The  show  led  to  a  chance  to  make  a 
documentary  film  on  artist  Willem  de 
Kooning.  Sale  was  sitting  one  day  on  the 
floor  of  her  New  York  apartment,  sur- 
rounded by  transparencies,  when  the 
phone  rang:  one  of  Steve  Ross's  close 
friends  was  cailing  to  say  Ross  wanted  to 
see  her  again.  Though  his  business  was 
booming  in  early  1981,  Ross  had  hit  a 
personal  nadir,  his  relationship  with  Bur- 
den ending  in  a  joyless  16-month  mar- 
'I  suppose  if  he  wants  to 
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see  me  he'd  have  to  call  me,' "  Courtney 
recalls.  "So  he  did." 

Social  friends  marveled  at  Sale's  willing- 
ness to  return,  and  speculated  about  the 
marriage  that  ensued.  "Steve  was  difficult," 
says  one  close  friend.  "In  private,  all  that 
charm  turned  off.  He  didn't  know  how  to 
spend  family  time;  he  was  just  always  on 
the  phone."  But  Steven  Spielberg  calls  the 
Rosses  "the  best  couple  I've  ever  known." 
As  for  Courtney,  she  says  simply,  with  real 
feeling,  "He  was  my  Prince  Charming." 

Courtney  made  several  more  documen- 
tary films  about  artists,  and  a  Warner- 
financed  multi-media  boondoggle  about 
music  impresario  Quincy  Jones  called  Lis- 
ten Up,  which  lost  $25  million,  according 
to  a  recent  report  in  The  New  York  Ob- 
server. Much  of  her  time,  though,  she 
spent  traveling  to  collect  the  art  that  came 
to  fill  the  Rosses'  homes  in  East  Hampton 
and  New  York.  Spielberg,  awed  by  her 
taste,  asked  her  to  decorate  his  Georgica 
Pond  home.  "What  I  knew,"  Spielberg 
says,  "was  going  down  to  the  furniture 
store  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  and  buy- 
ing butterfly  chairs  and  a  Formica  table. 
Courtney  turned  me  on  to  the  craftsman 
period— Stickley  and  Van  Erp,  Hoffmann 
and  Biedermeier.  I  was  amazed,"  he  adds, 
"how  much  elegance  cost." 

With  Courtney  at  his  side,  Ross  became 
regally  extravagant.  On  their  art-buying 
sprees,  the  Rosses  thought  nothing  of  tak- 
ing a  floor  at  the  Paris  Ritz,  filling  it  with 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  flowers,  and 
surrounding  themselves  with  security  de- 
tails that  numbered,  when  such  friends  as 
Dustin  Hoffman  and  Spielberg  were  along, 
more  than  a  dozen.  As  parents,  they  in- 
dulged their  only  daughter.  "Her  birthday 
parties  were  always  wild  extravaganzas," 
recalls  one  friend.  If  the  theme  was  "The 
Little  Mermaid,"  "tropical  fish  would  be 
flown  in  from  all  over  the  world."  For 
Nicole's  ninth  birthday,  in  June  1992,  34 
people  were  flown  down  to  Disney  World. 
"There  were  insane  costumes  made  for 
everyone,"  recalls  one  participant. 

The  trip  to  end  all  trips  began  in  the 
fall  of  1991,  when  the  two  Nicoles  set  off 
on  an  Asia  itinerary  meant  to  take  them 
through  their  third-grade  school  year. 
Along  with  Courtney,  the  entourage  in- 
cluded a  cameraman,  Courtney's  personal 
trainer,  her  personal  assistant,  a  nurse, 
a  maid,  two  teachers,  a  guide,  and  two 
friends,  Evelyn  Ostin  and  Iris  Love.  The 
Hong  Kong  press  reported  160  suitcases 
for  the  group,  including  school  equipment 
and  clothes  for  Steve  Ross  and  his  senior 
staff.  The  clothing,  one  participant  re- 
ports, was  incredible.  "There  were  suites 
with  just  clothing  racks.  Then  Courtney 
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would  wear  the  same  thing  four  days  in  a 
row."  Suddenly  the  call  came  from  Hong 
Kong:  Steve  Ross's  condition  was  far 
worse  than  had  been  believed.  The  en- 
tourage would  have  to  come  home. 

Courtney  waves  off  talk  of  her  lavish 
travels  as  social  gossip.  Over  fruit  and  cof- 
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fee,  however,  she  eagerly  takes  on  the  is- 
sues her  school  has  raised.  "I  don't  look  to 
let  a  teacher  go,"  she  says  of  past  turnover. 
"But  we're  on  a  fast  track  here.  I  work 
hard  and  expect  others  to  work  hard,  too. 
I  don't  think  people  should  live  in  a  threat- 
ened environment,  but  I  do  think  an 
awareness  of  expectations  should  be  main- 
tained. If  the  teacher  isn't  there,  it's  one  is- 
sue for  me:  what  happens  to  the  kids?" 

How  about  delegating?  I  wonder.  Can 
she  do  that? 

"Yes,  I  think  I  can  delegate,"  Ross  says. 
"Can  I  delegate  to  people  who  I  don't 
think  can  fulfill  the  delegated  responsibili- 
ties? No.  But  ...  for  me  to  be  able  to  do 
what  I  have  to  do,  I  have  to  build  a  struc- 
ture. To  go  raise  the  money,  to  make  the 
mentor  connections,  I  can't  be  operating 
in  the  microcosm.  Fortunately,  Shirley's 
fully  capable  of  doing  that." 

In  early  September,  Ross  invites  me  to 
her  New  York  apartment  for  a  farewell 
lunch  for  Shuichi  Kato,  a  Japanese  schol- 
ar who  has  been  giving  faculty  seminars. 

Ground  rules  are  established:  I  am 
not  to  identify  individual  pieces  of  art, 
not  to  take  any  notes,  just  gather  the 
essence,  as  Ross  puts  it,  of  the  home 
that  expresses  her  character  and  aesthet- 
ics, her  love  of  art  and  multicultural  ism, 
the  passions  that  led  to,  and  shape,  the 
Ross  School. 

To  be  so  constrained  in  touring  an 
apartment  once  described  by  an  awestruck 
Calvin  Klein  as  the  greatest  secret  in  New 
York  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  challenge.  When 
I  arrive,  I'm  ushered  into  a  room  Ross 
calls  the  de  Kooning  room;  you'll  have  to 
guess  why.  The  names  of  three  masters  of 
Art  Deco  furniture— Pierre  Chareau,  Jean 
Dunand,  and  Jean  Michel  Franck  come 
to  mind,  by  chance.  The  de  Kooning  room 
is  small;  the  apartment  is  big.  Two  du- 
plexes big.  The  Rosses  moved  into  one  of 
the  duplexes  in  the  early  1980s,  and  almost 
immediately  began  trying  to  expand.  They 
were  blocked  from  above  by  the  Lauders 
of  the  Estee  Lauder  cosmetics  empire, 
who  had  no  interest  in  selling,  and  by  fi- 
nancier Henry  Kravis  and  his  then  wife, 
Carolyne  Roehm,  from  below.  One  day  in 
1987,  while  Courtney  was  in  Asia  with  de 
Kooning's  wife,  Elaine,  she  talked  to  Bette 
Bao  Lord— novelist  and  wife  of  China 
hand  Winston  Lord,  a  neighbor.  Lord 
asked  if  Ross  had  heard  the  bad  news  that 
William  Goldman,  the  screenwriter,  and 
his  wife  were  separating.  The  Goldmans 
lived  adjacent  to  the  Rosses.  Discreetly, 
Courtney  excused  herself  and  put  a  call  in 
to  her  husband  in  New  York.  In  no  time, 
the  Goldmans'  duplex  was  theirs. 
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Shuichi   Kato  is  with  us  in  the 
Kooning  room,  a  bit  tuckered  out  fr< 
his  week  at  the  school.  Here,  too,  ; 
Steven  and  Leonardo,  the  apartmer 
co-curators;  because  the  collection  is 
sically  complete,  they  spend  most  of  th 
time  monitoring  the  humidity  and  te 
perature  in  each  of  the  rooms,  dust 
and  polishing,  that  sort  of  thing.  Leon 
do  takes  me  on  a  tour,  first  into  a  liv 
room,   which   has   more   Deco   masi 
works— a  bit  of  Jacques-Emile  Ruhlme 
here,  a  bit  of  Adolf  Loos  there,  a  pair  i 
Josef  Hoffmann  somethings  or  other  , 
the  hall— then  into  Courtney's  study.  Ir 
fably,  the  names  Jean  Michel  Franck  i 
Eileen  Gray  come  to  mind,  God  knc  I 
why.  In  an  essential  sense,  different  st>  I 
are  beautifully  mingled:  Native  Amerii  ] 
artifacts,  Peruvian  weavings,  and  a  Gr<  1 
helmet  that  any  museum  curator  wooJ 
love  to  get  his  hands  on. 

Up  a  sweeping  marble  stairway,  rJ 
various  Cretan  sarcophagi,  is  the  maul 
bedroom,  where  unnameable  Ameri  I 
Impressionist  paintings  adorn  the  w&J 
but  where  my  attention  is  drawn  more 
the  multiline  phones  on  either  side  of' I 
four-poster  bed,  a  legacy  from  her  nri 
riage.  By  the  time  we've  gone  through  J 
Japanese-style  workout  room  and  Chinj 
study  with  the  canopied  bed  made  of  su  j 
extinct  wood,  lunch  is  ready  in  the  dirij 
room.  There  the  glass-topped  table  I 
cases  a  weaving  with  the  telltale  squcil 
of  Vienna's  mid-Secession  period,  and;ji 
elongated  spoons  we're  given  for  our  S'sfc 
bear  the  "WW"  insignia  of  the  Wk  I 
Werkstatte— the  Vienna  workshop  of  1 1 
early  1900s. 

With  us  is  Paul  Goldberger,  archiilj 
tural  critic  of  The  New  York  Times,   \ 
Elizabeth  McCormack.  We  dine  subli  I. 
ly  on  a  succession  of  Japanese  dishe;  I; 
honor  of  our  guest.  Each  dish,  by  Jill 
nese  custom,  is  fraught  with  mean  |i 
the  quail-and-quail-egg  soup  conno  n 
mother  and  daughter,  the  omelette- 
"golden  purse"  of  vegetables  conno 
wealth  and  success,   and  so   forth.) 
meal's  end,  Ross  presses  her  buzze 
have   the   cook,   a   young   man   nai 
Brant,  take  his  bows.  Brant  seems* 
laxed  and  cheerful,  though  a  caterer  ' 
worked  with  him  last  year  paints  a  di 
ent  picture:  "Brant's  a  nervous  wrecl 

That  next  Monday,  school  begin 
last.  At  9:05  a.m.,  a  dozen  fifth-g 
girls  sit  up  straight  around  a  blond-w 
table  as  their  core  teacher  broaches 
word  "civilization."  One  is  Tibetan, 
beautiful,  cappuccino-colored  skin 
shoe -button  eyes.  Another  is  the  dauj 
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singer  Billy  Joel  and  his  ex-wife,  Chris- 
Brinkley;  in  the  intensifying  rivalry  of 
imptons  private  schools,  their  patron- 
e  is  one  of  the  great  plums.  Courtney 
>ss  is  absent,  but  her  taste  pervades  the 
Dm:  in  the  students'  uniforms  of  white 
lo  shirts  and  off-white  khakis,  in  the 
:kers  of  blond  sycamore,  in  the  Egyp- 
n  artifacts  atop  those  lockers.  Ross  be- 
Ives  her  students  should  learn  to  live 
th  art;  she's  got  the  art  to  spare. 
Michael  Schneider,  pony  tailed  dean  of 
tth  and  science,  holds  his  first  class  in  a 
w,  state-of-the-art  science  lab,  asking 
/enth-graders  his  favorite  question:  "Is 
ything  not  science?"  In  the  technology 
)m,  a  score  of  new  Power  Macintoshes 
arrayed.  Yet  in  one  of  the  "core"  class- 
5ms,  a  more  impressive  sight  unfolds 
thout  benefit  of  new  equipment.  Susan 
kran,  the  summer  session's  shiest  teach- 
comes  dramatically  to  life.  Buoyant 
i  engaging,  she  soon  has  every  student 
ving  an  eager  hand— a  tribute  not  to 
rals  or  "virtual"  education  but  to  the 
lalloyed  pleasure  she  clearly  takes  in 
tivating  young  minds. 
"To  have  a  first  week  like  this— with 
|  goals  clear,  the  faculty  excited,  the 
Is  imbued  with  a  sense  of  belonging— is 
y  director's  dream,"  Shirley  Klein  tells 
\.  Klein's  survival  of  the  August  men- 
>  parade  is  another  encouraging  sign, 
ce-minded  as  she  tries  to  be,  Klein 
strong,  and  certainly  comes  from  a 
ong  family:  both  her  parents  are  Holo- 
ist  survivors.  Having  hired  her,  Ross  is 
arly  trying  to  cede  some  control.  "She 
't  the  whole  answer,"  observes  one 
cher,  of  Klein.  "But  she  might  be  part 
the  answer." 

rhe  other  lesson  from  a  day  at  the 
iooI  is  that  running  a  school  is  hard. 
a  work  in  progress,  the  Ross  School 
had  more  growth  pains  than  it  might 
/e  had  if  its  founder  had  embraced 
'  late  husband's  dictum:  Get  the  best 
<ple  for  the  job  and  let  them  do  it.  But 
the  foundation  is  there,"  as  one  par- 
puts  it,  perhaps  that's  worth  the  sac- 
ce,  as  with  buildings  and  bridges,  of  a 
/  workers  along  the  way.  Ross,  in  any 
nt,  has  no  intention  of  letting   up 
v.  "I'm  going  to  be  here,"  she  says, 
itil  the  day  I  die."  □ 
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SCORPIO 


TO* 


October  24-November  21 


Many  Scorpios,  when  they  attempt  even  to  pronounce  the  word  "com- 
mitment," find  their  tongues  swelling  up  and  their  lips  getting  puffy.  To 
avoid  such  an  allergic  reaction  to  entanglement  with  so  much  12th-house 
activity  going  on,  all  you  have  to  do  is  dedicate  yourself  to  a  higher  pur- 
pose. Then,  instead  of  conflicts,  you'll  have  fascinating  experiences  in  the 
coming  months,  minus  the  usual  Scorpio  paranoia  that  you're  being  roy- 
ally shafted.  In  fact,  if  you  stay  on  a  spiritual  path,  you  may  not  have  to 
make  any  of  the  usual  mental  trips  to  Dante's  Inferno. 


TAURUS  C/  April  20-May  20 
Let  studio  heads  roll  and  bosses  get  bounced.  Here's  some  good  n 
for  a  change:  you're  going  from  an  oh-the-hell-with-it  total  mess  to  a> 
rifled  world  even  Mr.  Clean  would  die  for.  Quite  recently,  a  900  -po 
man  who  couldn't  even  leave  his  house  without  the  help  of  a  sp< 
hoist  succeeded  in  losing  a  huge  amount  of  weight  in  just  a  coup! 
months.  Without  knowing  his  birth  data  we  can't  say  for  sure  if  he  ■  i 
a  Taurus  with  an  eclipse  in  his  6th  house,  although  his  is  just  the  1 
of  miracle  you  can  expect  from  such  a  configuration. 


SAGITTARIUS   ^T^     November  22-December  21 

It's  hard  to  fathom  how  frozen  up  you  were  a  few  short  months  ago. 
Thanks  to  Uranus  in  your  3rd  house,  you've  been  able  to  change  the  scene 
and  be  around  folks  who  don't  know  what  horrendous  truths  you've  faced 
in  the  past  year.  Moreover,  the  solar  eclipse  in  your  11th  house  will  bring 
you  into  contact  with  people  who  weren't  in  your  life  when  the  you-know- 
what  hit  the  fan.  With  the  few  shreds  of  compassion  you  have  left  at  this 
point,  if  friends  hurt  or  disappoint  you,  try  to  remember  that  they,  too, 
have  been  wounded.  And  if  you  don't  feel  it,  fake  it. 


•tf 


CAPRICORN     \J  December  22-January  19 

No  longer  do  you  bound  out  of  bed  and  jump  into  the  shower  before  most 
people  have  rolled  over  and  pushed  the  snooze  button  on  the  alarm  clock. 
It's  not  that  you're  depressed.  In  fact,  with  Jupiter  in  your  sign,  you're  al- 
most happy.  Owing  to  issues  of  abandonment,  though,  you're  like  a  fluffy 
souffle.  If  someone  merely  slams  the  door  on  his  or  her  way  out,  you  col- 
lapse. Later  for  that.  With  Chiron  in  your  10th  house,  you've  got  to  be  as 
cool  as  Richard  Nixon  after  his  resignation,  when  he  stood  on  the  steps  of 
the  helicopter  and  waved  good-bye.  Now,  that's  professionalism. 

AQUARIUS    ^BW    January  20-February  18 

It  is  easier  to  pad  around  your  living  room  in  flip-flop  sandals  muttering 
how  nobody  listens  to  you  than  to  try  to  explain  your  mood  swings  and 
jittery  behavior  to  others.  With  the  south  node  in  your  3rd  house,  many 
disinterested  people  have  probably  advised  you  to  save  your  breath  any- 
way. As  Chiron  now  transits  your  9th  house,  you  should  search  in  silence 
for  your  own  truth.  If  you  can't  bear  being  ignored,  stand  on  the  street 
corner  and  scream,  "Uranus  is  in  Aquarius!  I'm  feeling  crazy!"  Maybe 
you'll  attract  the  attention  of  compassionate  passersby. 


X 


PISCES  _^\  February  19~Marcb  20 

Yielding  control  of  your  finances  to  another  person  seems  like  a  simple 
proposition.  After  all,  didn't  you  once  dream  of  being  taken  care  of  by 
an  ardent  lover  or  a  good  mutual  fund— one  that  would  allow  you  to  be 
free  and  creative— while  you  just  hung  out?  The  irony  is  that  most  Pisceans 
end  up  working  like  Trojans.  With  a  solar  eclipse  in  your  8th  house,  how- 
ever, it's  time  to  let  go  and  enjoy  gains  from  your  mergers,  inheritances, 
and  other  windfalls.  But  that  does  not  mean  you  should  sleep  with  the 
first  person  who  buys  you  dinner.  Unless  you  want  to. 


ARIES  .  March  21-April  19 
What's  it  going  to  be?  Married?  Single?  You  can't  have  it  both  ways. 
Even  if  you  do  have  Saturn  and  the  south  node  in  your  sign,  and  Chi- 
ron and  the  north  node  in  opposition,  straddling  the  fence  like  this  is  no 
way  to  live.  No  matter  whom  you  are  with  now  (even  a  high-minded  as- 
trologer who  understands  these  things),  you  will  have  to  resolve  your  con- 
flict. Relationships  can  be  a  drag  indeed— what  with  all  the  accompanying 
stresses  and  strains-but  is  it  better  to  be  alone?  Being  in  a  relationship 
means  moving  to  an  exhausting  rhythm.  Want  to  dance? 
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GEMINI  *">  May  21-June  21 
Will  somebody  please  get  in  touch  with  that  irritating  winged  Cupid 
tell  him  you  are  just  too  busy  for  all  his  sort  of  nonsense?  It's  shan 
the  way  that  little  guy  carries  on  with  his  silly  games,  especially 
you've  made  your  position  clear  time  and  again.  With  a  solar  eclipsp 
your  life,  the  last  thing  you  think  you  need  right  now  is  to  be  in  i 
Open  your  eyes,  Gemini.  Uranus  is  in  your  9th  house.  You  may  not' 
it,  but  you  are  probably  already  in  love.  And  all  you  need  is  love.  1 
is  all  you  need.  Those  Beatles.  So  prophetic.  Soooo  irritating. 


CANCER  ^JJ  June  22-July  22 
Change  comes  suddenly  to  every  family  at  one  time  or  another.  Yi 
all  together  sitting  around  the  table  one  Thanksgiving  and  then—  boot 
by  the  next,  somebody  has  up  and  moved  to  Tucson  or  Kuwait,  or  wi 
changed  political  affiliations.  On  the  upside,  though,  if  you're  game., 
transit  can  make  your  sex  life  slightly  more  liberated.  But  with  a 
eclipse  in  your  4th  house,  you  need  the  family  around  you.  And  hov' 
you  ensure  that?  Stop  meddling,  avoid  feuds,  lock  out  the  wild  anii 
and  sit  down  with  as  many  intimates  as  you  can  bring  to  the  table. 


LEO 


SI 


July  23-August  22 


With  an  eclipse  in  your  3rd  house,  please  do  not— whatever  you  di|| 
around  spouting  platitudes  or  quoting  the  Bible.  It  will  only  nauseaten 
pie  and  jeopardize  your  currently  iffy  popularity.  Keep  plagiarism  n 
minimum— not  that  you  would  ever  think  of  taking  someone  else's  | 
and  sticking  your  name  on  them.  That's  an  insult  to  your  integrity, 
everyone  knows  you  have  oodles  of.  Sometimes,  though,  if  a  persr 
scared  to  speak  from  the  heart  (which  is  always  the  wisest  choice  • 
easy  to  lapse  into  bullshit.  Don't  let  it  happen  to  you. 


VIRGO 


\%Y  August  23September  22 

This  is  the  part  of  your  life  when  you  have  to  be  a  big,  strong,  grov' 
person  and  shoulder  financial  responsibility  without  resenting  it  or 
ing  it  will  pay  off  in  the  future  in  the  form  of  great  sex  or  somec 
adolescent  fantasy.  You're  perfectly  businesslike  when  it  comes  to  I 
everybody  else  how  to  watch  their  pennies,  but  when  you're  feelingu 
ally  or  emotionally  frustrated  (these  days,  for  example),  you  spend 
own  money  stupidly,  as  if  that  would  punish  the  universe  for  your  I;  i 
magnetism.  For  Pete's  sake,  learn  to  negotiate. 


LIBRA   &f   September  23-October  23 

Regrettably,  the  word  "co-dependence"  has  been  bandied  about  so 
lately  that  it  has  lost  the  deep  meaning  it  had  back  in  the  70s.  \ 
solar  eclipse  in  Libra,  that  word  is  more  than  likely  going  to  be 
at  you  now.  In  astrological  circles,  they  will  probably  make  jokes 
effect  that  "co-dependent  Libra"  is  a  redundant  phrase,  but  pay 
tention.  Just  keep  in  mind  that  good  relationships  are  a  product  ol 
boundaries.  If,  however,  you  insist  on  allowing  somebody  up  you 
now,  you  are  sure  to  have  a  major  headache  later. 

VANITY  FAIR /NOVEMB 


IT  NEVER  NEEDS  A  BATTERY.  (AMAZING.)  IT  HAS 

50  PATENTS  INSIDE.  (WOW.)  ITS  GOING  TO  SPEND  96% 

OF  ITS  TIME  UNDER  YOUR  SHIRT  SLEEVE.  (RATS.) 

Seiko  Kinetic  is  the  first  quartz  watch  that  never  needs  a  battery  because  it's  powered  by  human 
movement.  (A  technological  feat  so  advanced,  we  applied  for  50  patents.) 
In  plain  English,  any  motion  of  your  wrist  is  converted  into  electrical 
energy,  stored,  and  released,  driving  the  watch  and  providing  perfect 


Wow.  Again.  What 

movement  from  your  wrist 

is  turned  into  electrical 

energy,  it's  stored  in  this 

tiny  capacitor. 


quartz  accuracy.  Amazed?  The  outside  of  Kinetic  may  be  as  impressive  as  its  inside.  In  styles  for 


both  men  and  women  from  $285.  Available  exclusively  from  your  Seiko"  authorized  dealer. 


SEIKO 

KINETIC 

Someday  all  watches  will  be  made  this  way. 


tiko  Corporation  of  An 


Social  Stab 
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Dennis 
opper 

In  1969  Dennis  Hopper  sped  into 

cult-movie  history  with  Easy  Rider. 

This  month,  the  longtime  Hollywood  rebel 

goes  highbrow  with  a  one-man  photo- 

and-painting  exhibition  at  San  Diego's 

Museum  of  Contemporary  Art  and 

takes  up  his  paintbrush  to  embellish 

V.F.  s  Proust  Questionnaire 


What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

Not  having  a  thought  in  my  mind. 

Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify  with? 

God. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

God. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  yourself? 

God  worship. 

What  is  your  favorite  occupation? 

Still  photography. 

What  is  your  most  marked  characteristic? 

My  work  ethic. 

Which  talent  would  you  most  like  to  have? 

Singing. 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 

Film  directing  and  acting. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  yourself, 
what  would  it  be? 

Get  better  parts. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  your  family, 
what  would  it  be? 

That  my  son  could  live  full-time  with  me. 

Who  is  your  favorite  hero  of  fiction? 

Guy  Grand  from  Tlie  Magic  Christian. 

Who  are  your  heroes  in  real  life? 

All  the  so-and-sos  who  got  fed  up  and  changed  things. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

My  collection  of  mothballs. 

What  do  you  regard  as  the  lowest  depth  of  misery? 

O.  J.  Simpson. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  man? 

A  strong  stillness. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  woman? 

Feminine  strength. 

What  are  your  favorite  names? 

Hey,  you. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

Survival  living. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

Death. 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

Mortality— -that  you  don't  live  forever. 

If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as  a  person  or  thing 
what  do  you  think  it  would  be? 

A  fighting  bull. 

If  you  could  choose  what  to  come  back  as, 
what  would  it  be? 

A  matador. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

With  my  boots  on. 


What  is  your  motto? 

Never  wear  boots. 


VANITY  FAIR  /NOVEMf 
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The  Hazing 
of  Disney's 
Michael  Ovitz 
by  Kim  Masters  and 
Bryan  Burrough 


:  JUDY  BACHRACH  on  WhiteJHse  Surv 
ROBERT  SAM  ANSON  on  MusicJp  Tommy  Mottola 
and  MARIE  BRENNER  on  Kajmompson's  Eloise  Complex 


Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
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ESTEE  LAUDER 


Fruition  Extra 

Multi-Action 
Complex 


, 


The  proof  is  in. 

Even  the  best  can  get  better. 

Fruition  Extra 

Multi-Action  Complex 
Only  from  Estee  Lauder 

In  one  day,  up  to: 

•  64%  increase  in  clarity 

•  49%  increase  in  smoothness 

•  58%  increase  in  softness  and  suppleness 


Within  8  weeks,  up  to: 

•  55%  improvement  in  evenness  of  skin  color 

•  32%  increase  in  moisture  retention 


With  regular  use: 


Lines  and  wrinkles  visibly  decrease, 
luminosity  increases. 
See  fresher,  smoother  skin  day  after  day. 
And  for  years  to  come. 


*  0 " 


friends  will  ask  if  you  got  a  haircu 

_        associates  will  ask  if  you've  lost  a  few  poimcfs 

relatives  will  ask  if  you're  seeing  someone  new  ISSI^ 

your  palrft$eader  will  ask  how  you  like  your  new "ftc"tfy~S0n\  \ 
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A  story  about 

friends,  family  and 
other  natural  disasters. 
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Shirley  MacLain 

BillPaxto 

Juliette  Le\m 

Miranda  Richardso 


RYSHFR 


Evening  Stab 

The  continuing  story  of  ''Terms  ofEndearmei 

PARAMOUNT  PICTURES  and  RYSHER  ENTERTAINME^ 
SHIRLEY  ME  BILL  PAXTON  JULIE  M  RICHARDSON  'IE  EVE! 

MCKENZIE  iSffl 

DONBl-RGEi  LARRY  McMURTRY  ™fi ROBERT  ■ 


BRUNO  RUBEl 
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PALM  BEACH     PALM  DESERT 
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HONOLULU 


KANHAS&ET         NEW  YORK  PALM  BEACH         PALM  DESERT 

* 


AT       HOME 


ANYWHERE 


Ermeneg 


lido  Zegna  Sartor 


ial  100%  Cashmere. 


I 


THE 


WORLD 


Ermenegildo  Zegna 


New  York  (212)  421-4488.  Costa  Mesa  (714)  444-1534.  Beverly  Hills  (310)  247-8827.  Bal  Harbour  (305)  865-8652. 

Honol ul u  Opening  Spring  '97. 

S  NEW  YORK.  BERGDORF  GOODMAN.  BOYDS.  LARRIMORS,  LOUIS  BOSTON.  MCINERNY.  MITCHELLS,  NE I  MAN  MARCUS.  M.PENNER.  POCKETS, 
RICHARDS.  HARRY  ROSEN  Bloor  Street,  SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE  NYC.  ULTIMO 


Exceptional  character. 


Since  1874,  PIAGET  watches  have  been  manu- 
factured in  our  own  workshops  in  Switzerland. 
They  are  made  exclusively  of  gold  or  platinum. 


New  Piaget  "Possess 
watch.  Solid  IX  karat 
Rotating  bezel  setwi 
monds.  Quartz  move 


JOAILLIER  EN  HORLOGERIE 


LONDON  JEWELERS:  Greenvale,  516-621-8844  -  Manhasset,  516-627-7475 
Glen  Cove,  516-671-3154  -  And  Now  at  2  Main  Street,  East  Hampton,  516-329-3939 


MONT 
BLANC 


o 


world  where  time  moves 
ever  faster,  we  need  things 
which  preserve  the  moment. 

Meisterstiick  Solitaire  Sterling  Silver 

925  sterling  silver  with  pinstripe. 

Handcrafted  with  18K  gold  nib 

and  platinum  inlay. 


THE  ART  OF  WRITING 


595  MADISON  AVE     NEW  YC         •  .  rRANCISCO   •    THE  MALL  AT  SHORT  HILLS,  SHORT  HILLS    •    ROOSEVELT  FIELD,  GARDEN  GTY 

MOANA  CENTER  HONOLULU    •  '   '  '      ACO   *    1 5 1  BLOOR  ST.  WEST.  TORONTO   •   SOMERSET  COLLECTION,  TROY   •   COPLEY  PLACE,  BOSTON 

INFORMATION  CALL    1-800-388-4810 
THE  .  MARSHALL  FIELD'S,  NEIMAN  MARCUS  AND  SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE 


RAMPAGE 


CLOTHING 


C     O 


ABLE     AT     BLOOMINGDALE'S     AND     RAMPAGE     STORES 


New  York  •  Palm  Beach  •  Bal 
Harbour  •  White  Plains  •  Short 
Hills  •  King  of  Prussia  •  Honolulu 
Also  Available  at:  Saks  Fifth 
Avenue.  For  additional  information, 
call      1-800-4-  LACOSTE 
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Features 


THE  1996  HALL  OF  FAME 

From  Savion  Glover  and  the  cast  of  Rent,  who  injected 

Broadway  with  hip,  to  Muhammad  Ali  and  Christopher  Reeve, 

who  proved  that  superheroes  really  do  exist,  power  emerged 

from  the  most  unexpected  places  in  1996.  Annie  Leibovitz, 

Herb  Ritts,  and  Robert  Risko  present  Vanity  Fair's 

annual  Hall  of  Fame,  and  David  Kamp's  year-in -review 

rhyming  proves  he's  good— but  he's  no  Angell 24M 

THE  MOUSE  TRAP 

It's  been  15  months  since  Michael  Ovitz  joined  his 

longtime  chum  Michael  Eisner  at  Disney,  and  so  far  the  former 

superagent  once  hailed  as  the  most  powerful  man 

in  Hollywood  has  accomplished  little.  As  Ovitz  founders, 

Kim  Masters  and  Bryan  Burrough  get  an  earful 

from  inside  the  Magic  Kingdom 26( 

ROWLANDS'  ROLL 

Actress  Gena  Rowlands  poses  for  Bruce  Weber, 

while  Krista  Smith  spotlights  her  next  role— in  son 

Nick  Cassavetes's  Unhook  the  Stars 


27 


HEARTTHROB  HOTEL 

Jennet  Conant  enters  ER  star  George  Clooney's 
Hollywood  Hills  frat-house  hideaway  to  find  him  warily  facing 
the  leading-man  limelight  in  three  major  new  films— 
One  Fine  Day,  Batman  and  Robin,  and  The  Peacemaker. 
Photographs  by  Annie  Leibovitz 


REGARDING  HENRY 

As  Time  editor  emeritus  Henry  Grunwald  makes  the 
political  personal  with  his  eloquent  memoir. 
One  Man's  America,  David  Kamp  and  Jonathan  Becker 
spotlight  a  publishing  legend 


2' 


21 


LADIES,  START  YOUR  ENGINES 

Karl  Lagerfeld  and  Andre  Leon  Talley  zoom  in  on  car  coats 

by  the  top  designers  in  Italy's  fashion  fast  lane 2| 

TOMMY  BOY 

Sony  Music  Entertainment  C.E.O.  Tommy  Mottola  Jr. 

has  pop  princess  Mariah  Carey  as  a  wife,  Ralph  Lauren  as  a 

neighbor,  and  a  nine-mm.  Glock  tucked  away  in  his 

briefcase.  Robert  Sam  Anson  takes  a  look  at  how  the  former 

Bronx  bad  boy  won  his  $5.9  billion  empire— and  why  he 

keeps  his  shades  drawn.  Portrait  by  Nigel  Parry 2 

KAY  AND  ELOISE 

In  1955,  America  went  wild  for  a  six-year-old  snob  named  Eloise, 

and  for  her  creator,  Kay  Thompson.  Tracing  Thompson's 

bizarre  career,  Marie  Brenner  discovers  why  the  flamboyant 

performer  fled  to  Rome  at  the  height  of  her  fame  and 

took  her  Plaza- dwelling  alter  ego  with  her. 

Illustrations  by  Hilary  Knight 


(Continued  on  page 


^/he  nature  of  beauty 

Enchanting  designs  from  the 

Tiffany  Nature  Collection,  inspired  by 

turn-of-the-century  drawings  from 

the  Tiffany  Archives.  Each  crafted  of 

pave  diamonds  set  in  lustrous  platinum. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Previous  page:  Hummingbird  brooch  with  sapphire,  $13,500. 
Frog  brooch  with  emerald,  $8,250. 
Butterfly  brooch,  $5,000.  On  a  platinum  choker,  $5,850. 
Profile  Butterfly  brooch,  $7,650. 


Tl  FFAN Y  &  CO. 


NEW   YORK       ATLANTA       BAI .  IiUBCUR       BEVERLY  HILL,       BOSTON      CHEVY   CHASE       CHICAGO       DALLAS       HOUSTON       KING  OF  PRUSSIA 


Dragonfly  necklace  with  cultured  pearls  and  sapphires, 
$5,000.  Salamander  brooch  with  emeralds,  $14,500. 
Leaping  Frog  brooch  with  emerald,  $11,900. 


*k   BROOK       PALM   BEACH       PHILADELPHIA  "'        SAN   DIEGO       SAN   FRANCISCO       SHORT   HILLS       SOUTH   COAST   PLAZA       TORONTO 

TROy  A  ''  WHITE  PLAINS      TO  INQUIRE:   800-526-0649 


(Continued  from  page  22, 


Columns 

THEY  WHO  SERVE  AND  SUFFER 

Working  for  the  president  should  be  a  call  to  glory. 

But  after  interviewing  shell-shocked  White  House  aides  from 

three  administrations,  Judy  Bachrach  warns  that 

serving  your  country  can  leave  you  tarnished  and  debt-ridden. 

Photographs  by  Dan  Winters 12£ 

HOOKED  ON  GLAMOUR 

His  romantic  chiffons  and  daring  snakeskins  made  designer 
Ossie  Clark  the  darling  of  everyone  from  Mick  and  Marianne  to 
Twiggy.  In  London,  Judy  Bachrach  recalls  Clark's 
Swinging  60s  reign  and  reports  on  his  recent  brutal  murder  .  .  .  15£- 

MASTERS  OF  THE  LINE 

With  a  second  blockbuster  exhibition  of  Stalin's  WW  II  booty, 
the  Hermitage  unveils  watercolors  and  drawings  by  such 
masters  as  Delacroix,  Goya,  and  Ingres.  Amy  Fine  Collins 
gets  the  first  look  at  these  astonishing  finds \Ti 

MURDOCH  AND  ME 

In  an  excerpt  from  his  new  book,  Andrew  Neil, 

for  1 1  years  the  editor  of  Rupert  Murdoch's 

London  Sunday  Times,  provides  an  indelible  close-up 

of  the  mercurial,  all-powerful  media  tycoon 18( t 

SIMPLY  GERSHWIN 

George  and  Ira  get  their  due  from  E.  E.  Osborne, 

while  Carnegie  Hall  mounts  a  two-year  celebration  of  the 

brothers  Gershwin 201' 

HEROINE  CHIC 

As  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady  hits  the  screen,  Howard  Feinstein 

profiles  director  Jane  Campion,  a  woman  who  might 

have  sprung  from  the  imagination  of  Henry  James  himself 21( 


Vanities 

LOOKING  FOR  JUDITH  GODRECHE 

The  repossession  of  Alex  Cox;  Bruce  Weber's  home  run; 

Geoffrey  Rush,  Shine-mg  star; 

Jackie  Chan  rumbles  with  George  Wayne 23. 

Et  Cetera 

EDITOR'S  LETTER:  Two  is  the  loneliest  number 41 

CONTRIBUTORS 6( 

LETTERS:  To  sir  with  love H' 

CREDITS 32! 

PLANETARIUM:  Still  in  the  dark,  Sagittarius? 33( 

SOCIAL  STUDY:  When  Nora  Ephron  met  the  Proust  Questionnaire.  ...33; 
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BODY  SMOOTHER 


a   declaration   of  independence 
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Piacenza  and 

Paul  Stuart: 

an  American 

Success  Story. 

The  Piacenza  family  enjoys  a 
rich  Italian  heritage  that  dates 
back  centuries.  Piacenza,  the 
company,  was  founded  in  1733. 

in  1938,  Enzo  Piacenza  began 
exporting  fine  cashmere  to 
America.  The  same  year,  Paul 
Stuart  opened  in  New  York  City. 

After  more  than  fifty  years,  Paul 
Stuart  and  Piacenza  continue  to 
grow  and  prosper  sharing  the 
same  goal. . .  superior  quality. 
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Advertisement 


Look  Good... Feel  Better 
for  a  Beautiful  Connection 

Oribe  recognizes  that  "often,  when  we  start,  the  women  are  embarrassed. 

But  I  just  say,  'Hey,  you  can  have  anything  you  want  Don't  be  afraid  of  change. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  try  something  new.  Just  go  for  it!" 


The  life  of  one  of  the  world's 
most  recognized  and  respected 
hairstylists  includes  famous  clients, 
beautiful  models,  international 
travel,  and  exotic  photo  shoot  loca- 
tions For  Onbe  Canales,  known  as 
Oribe,  it  also  includes  being  an 
active  hands-on  volunteer  and  media 
spokesman  for  Look  Good...  Feel 
Better  and  its  Spanish-language 
version,  Luzca  Bien...Sientase  Mejor. 

Look  Good. ..Feel  Better  is  a  free 
national  program  to  help  improve 
the  self-image  and  self-esteem  of 
women  experiencing  appearance- 
related  side  effects  from  cancer 
treatment.  Founded  in  1989,  Look 
Good...  Feel  Better  is  a  partnership 
of  the  Cosmetic,  Toiletry,  and 
Fragrance  Association  (CTFA) 
Foundation— a  charitable  organiza- 
tion supported  by  the  cosmetic 
industry's  trade  association— the  American  Cancer  Society  and 
the  National  Cosmetology  Association. 

Look  Good. ..Feel  Better,  a  one-time  support  service,  offers  hands- 
on,  self-help  instruction  and  education  by  volunteer  cosmetolo- 
gists. Providing  a  12-step  makeup  guide  and  complimentary 
makeup  kits  to  each  group  session  participant  as  well  as  infor- 
mation and  suggestions  on  wigs,  turbans,  scarves,  nail  care,  and 
other  program  materials,  Z^  Good.. .Feel Better  is  offered  in  three 
formats:  group  program,  one-on-one  salon  consultation,  and  self- 
help  materials  All  may  be  located  by  calling  the  program's 
toll-free  national  number,  1-800-395LOOK.  or  a  local  American 
Cancer  Society  office. 

Oribe  has  been  an  active  volunteer  hairstylist  with  the  program 
since  1992,  helping  women  experiencing  treatment-related  hair 
loss  to  choose,  style,  and  care  for  their  wigs.  Onbe,  38,  lost  his 
father  to  lung  cancer  ;t  the  age  of  44  and  was  motivated  to  direct 
his  unique  and  considerable  talents  to  cancer  patients.  "It  was  the 
direction  I  wanted  to  go  in,"  he  recalls,  "and  with  Look  Good... 
Feel  Better,  it  was  somewhere  I  could  feel  really  helpful."  Onbe 


understands  that  "for  a  woman, 
just  so  traumatic  to  lose  your  1 
Sometimes  I  encourage  them  i 
choose  a  wig  that's  totally  difi 
cnt  from  their  real  hair.  Use  it: 
a  positive,  an  opportunity  for  chai 
Even  if  they  don't  go  for  it,  it's 
opportunity  for  laughter,  too,  wK 
you  try  on  things  you  know  we. 
work.  Even  though  it's  a  heavy  si 
ject,  I  try  to  keep  things  light." 

Onbe,  a  native  of  Cuba,  works  w 
both  English-  and  Spanish-speak 
patients  and  is  actively  involve 
his  staff  in  Look  Good. .Feel  Be 
and/or  Luzca  Bien...Smitase  Mt< 
too.  "It's  basically  just  education"  I 
says,  "getting  my  staff  educated  i 
then  teaching  the  women.  1 
secret  is  knowing  that  wigs  usu;i 
have  too  much  hair,  and  know.1 
how  much  to  take  out  so  it  lcx< 
real.  And  color,  which  is  the  most  important.  Look  Good...l 
Better  is  a  great  program  for  the  stylists,  too,  because  it  challen 
them  and  keeps  them  learning" 

Onbe  recognizes  that  "often,  when  we  start,  the  women  i 
embarrassed.  But  I  just  say  'Hey  you  can  have  anything  ) 
want.  Don't  be  afraid  of  change.  Don't  be  afraid  to  try  someth.! 
new  Just  go  for  it!'  They're  all  so  brave  and  they  need  to  h;l 
hope.  Once  they  feel  good  about  how  they  look,  they  can  cci 
centrate  on  that. 

In  addition  to  his  hands-on  volunteer  work,  Onbe  helps  n 
public  awareness  of  Look  Good...  Feel  Better  and  Luzca  Bit 
Sientase  Mejor,  and  encourages  other  hair  and  beauty  professior 
to  volunteer  He  is  featured  in  the  program's  current  public  serv 
announcement  campaign,  and  often  makes  personal  appearan 
in  both  English  and  Spanish.  'Fook  Good... Feel  Better  is  hi 
I  can  give  something  back  to  the  community"  he  says,  "anc 
makes  me  feel  really  great."  Onbe's  beautiful  connection  w 
Look  Good...  Feel  Better  makes  many  women  feel,  and  look,  re; 
great,  too. 


The  Look  Good. ..Feel  Better  inforniatvonal  series  is  supported  by  Elizabeth  Arden  and  other  generous  members 
The  Cosmetic.  Toiletry,  and  Fragrance  Association.  For  more  information,  call  1-800-395-LOOK. 


In 
six  days, 

see  the 
glow 

In 
six  months. 

a  new 
radiance 


A  breakthrough 


retinyl  complex  transforms  the  look  of  skin 


Introducing 

Skin  Illuminating  Complex 

Elizabeth  Arden 


i  hoc  Knott  Co. 


©1996  Lexus,  A  Division  Of  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  U.S.A.,  Inc.  Lexus  reminds  you  to  wear  seatbelts  and  obey  all  speed  laws.  1997  manufacturer's  suggested  retail 


MORE     POWE  R. 


MORE     LUXURY. 


THE    NEW    ES  300 


MORE     EVERYTHING, 


The  1997  Lexus  ES  300: 


200-horsepower,  four-cam, 


24-valve  V6  engine. 


Engine- re vol ut ion -sensing, 


power-assisted,   rack-and- 


pinion  steering. 


Available  Adaptive  Variable 


Suspension  (AVS).  And  a 


four-wheel,   four- 


sensor  anti-lock  brakinc 


system  -  as  if  you'd 


ever  want  to  stop. 


PRICED    FROM    *29,900. 


Destination  charge  s495. 


Total   MSRP  '30,395. 


Excludes  taxes,  license,  title  and  optional  equipment.  Actual  dealer  pace  ,,„,,  can.  See  you,  participating  Lexus  dealer  for  details.  For  further  information,  log  onto  www.le.xus.com  or  call  800-USALEXVS  (800-872-5398). 


THE     ROAD      IS     CALLING.    ANSWER     IT. 
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The  Relentless  Pursuit  Of  Perfection. 


_ 
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Two  Is  the  Loneliest 
Number 


At  a  recent  conference  of  maga- 
zine editors  in  Bermuda,  Mi- 
chael Ovitz  announced  that  a 
young  Disney  scientist  predict- 
ed that  scanners  which  can  beam 
information  directly  onto  the 
human  eyeball  will  render  the 
magazine  obsolete  in  "20  or  25 
more  years."  I  suspect  the  speaker  meant 
it  as  nothing  more  than  a  spirited, 
friendly  taunt.  I  would  certainly  never 
suggest  that  his  comment  was  anything 
more  than  that.  Anything  like,  oh,  wishful  thinking,  perhaps. 
When  not  addressing  rooms  full  of  sunburned  editors,  Ovitz, 
as  you  probably  know,  works  as  the  president  of  the  Disney 
Company  the  second-largest  media  and  entertainment  con- 
glomerate in  the  world.  And  it  is  his  seemingly  strained  part- 
nership with  Disney  chairman  Michael  Eisner  that  is  the  subject 
of  a  major  story  in  this  issue.  Bryan  Burrough  and  Kim 
Masters,  the  authors  of  the  report  ("The  Mouse  Trap."  on 
page  266),  know  the  value  of  a  good  partnership.  Masters 
co-authored  the  best-seller  Hit  &  Run,  about  the  spendthrift 
rampage  of  Peter  Guber  and  Jon  Peters,  with  Nancy  Griffin, 
and  Burrough's  best-selling  account  of  the  epic  RJR-Nabisco 
takeover.  Barbarians  at  the  Gate,  was  co-written  with  John 


Cover 

Boy  George 


Miiht  and  far  iii;/it, 
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Helyar.  Working  in  tandem  over  a  thi 
month  period,  Masters,  a   Vanity  I 
contributing  editor,  and  Burrough,  a 
special  correspondent,  have  produced  w 
I  believe  is  the  most  revealing  assessm 
of  Ovitz  and  his  career  yet  publishec 
As  Ovitz,  the  once  mighty  overlord 
Creative  Artists  Agency,  makes  the  tr 
sition  from  being  the  most  power 
man  in  Hollywood  to  working  for 
most  powerful  man  in  Hollywood, 
might  find  it  instructive  to  read  "M 
doch  and  Me,"  on  page  180,  excerpted  from  contribute 
editor  Andrew  Neil's  deft,  telling  memoir  of  the  1 1  years 
spent  working  alongside  Rupert  Murdoch  as  editor  of 
tycoon's  flagship  newspaper,  T\xe  Sunday  Times  of  Londi 
Murdoch  is  not  just  a  force  in  Hollywood— he's  also, 
guably,  the  most  powerful  private  citizen  in  the  world.  A 
Neil  points  out,  he  does  not  have  strained  relationships  w 
partners  or  seconds-in -command.  That's  because  he  does" 
have  partners  or  seconds-in -command.  And  that,  presv 
ably,  is  the  definition  of  real  power  these  days. 
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gSAl  STREET 
BNCETON,  NJ 
F«09.<J2-f-0624 


CALDWELL 

JEWELERS  SINCE  1839 
it  IESTNUT  it  JUNIPER.  PHILADELPHIA  (21: 
THE  COURT  AT  KING  OF  PRUSSIA  HAVES 
^CHESTNUT  HILL  CHRISTIANA  MALL  HOTEL 


The  sensation  of  time 


CONCORD 

Watchmakers  Since  1908 

SWISS 


CONCORD 
VENETO™ 

Time  as  a 
tactile 

experience... 
Eighteen  karat 
gold: 

hand-sculpted, 
hand-crafted, 
hand-polished. 
Exuding  an 
unmistakable 
sense  of  luxury. 
To  the  touch. 
To  the  eye. 


ROYAL  DE  VERSAILLES 


.(I      III!    WORID 


Ontario,  Canada 


Classic.  Elegant  Legendary.  Movado. 


The  Movado®  Museum®  Watch 
recognized  for  its  legendary  die 
design  in  museums  around  the 
world.  And  for  its  elegance  on 
wrist  of  the  woman  who  wears 
We  cordially  invite  you  to  view 
the  new  Museum  Diamond 
Olympian,  just  one  exceptiona 
style  from  our  superb  collectioi 
of  fine  Movado  timepieces  for 
men  and  women. 


Advertisement 


The 

NATURE 


OF 
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'20  MADISON  AVENUE 


212  -317  «9096 


Your  exterior 
both  hides  and 
hints  at  the 
complexities 
within.  Your 
handbag 
should  be  no 
different.  In 
a  nutshell,  it 
should  have 
personality. 


A  tie  is  sleekly 

elegant. 

A  dangerous 

statement,  but                          B| 

^^^^H. 

alluring 

vtorm 

just  the  same.                      ^fj* 
It  makes  its  case 

clearly,  without 

P2L          ^_»..,»«^ 

saying  a  word.  In 
the  business 

jungle,  the  right 
tie  can  be  lethal. 
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Shades  of  fall 
rendered  in 
rich,  crisp  silk. 
Layered,  like 
memories, 
a  comforting 
cocoon  of 
seasonal  foliage. 
Watch  as  the 
world  nods 
approvingly 
at  nature's 
handiwork. 


TION 
TYLE 


Bee  bold. 

Bee  daring. 

Bee  comfortable. 

And  set  the  room 

buzzing  with 

tales  of  audacious 

exploits.  Your  suit 

alone  confirms 

your  every  word. 


T        P 


tere  classic 
pporary, 
I  fuses  with 
ch  a  charged 
de  takes  on 
i  own. 


A  bright 
accent,  a 
whimsical 
touch, an 
elegant 
adornment. 
Fluttering 
noiselessly 
about  your 
shoulders, 
this  is  no 
mere  scarf 
but  a  regal 
display  of  art. 


The 

chameleon 

is  timid, 

preferring 

to  blend. 

Show  your 

confidence. 

Show  your 

true  colors. 


V 
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d  obtain  your  complimentary  portfolio  of 
Sections  from  our  Fall/Winter  collection, 
please  visit  the  boutique  at 
720  MADISON  AVENUE 


150    YEARS     OF     HISTORY     AND     ROMANCE 


ATLANTA  •  BAL  HARBOUR  ■  BEVERLY  HILLS  -  BOSTON  ■  CHEW  CHASE  •  CHICAGO  •  FORT  LAUDERDALE  ■  HONOLULU 

HOUSTON  ■  LAS  VEGAS  •  MONTREAL  ■  NEW  YORK  •  PALM  BEACH  ■  SAN  DIEGO  ■  SAN  FRANCISCO  ■  SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA  •  ST.  LOUIS 

TORONTO  ■  VANCOUVER  ■  ARUBA    FPFEPORT  ■  NASSAU  ■  SAN  JUAN  ■  ST.  BARTHELEMY  ■  ST.  MARTIN  ■  ST.  THOMAS 

For  a  copy  of  our  catalog,  call  1-800-CARTIER 
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PARIS 

furs,  pret-a-porter,  leathergoods,  accessories,  men's  outerwear  &  accessories,  fine  jewelry  &  watches 

717  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  104  South  Beverly  Drive,  Beverly  Hills  940  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
224  A  Worth  Avenue,  Palm  Beach  and  dRevt/fon  at  SaksJandel  5510  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Chevy  Chase 

FOR  INFORMATION  PLEASE  CALL  800.248.2664 


Pasha8  Watch 

Solid  steel. 

Chronograph  and  date. 
Water-resistant  to  30  meters 


lilienquistf  Beckstead 

'         J  V?—  jewelers 


Montgomery  Mall 

Berhesda,  Maryland 

(301)469-7575 


Tysons  Galleria 

McLean,  Virginia 

(703)448-6731 


Their  courage  to  explore  new  ideas  and  envision  nev 


1  1996  Philip  Morns  Management  Corp, 


possibilities  has  been  an  inspiration  to  us  for  40  years, 


The  courage  of  leadership  and  commitment  to  innovation  are  hallmarks  of  the  pioneering 
community  programs  Philip  Morris  Companies  Inc.  has  supported  for  the  past  four  decades. 

Today,  Philip  Morris  is  sponsoring  initiatives  in  hunger  and  nutrition,  education,  the  arts, 

the  environment,  and  the  battle  against  AIDS  —  around  the  corner,  and  across  the  nation. 

Providing  meals  to  needy  seniors  in  New  York  and  people  with  AIDS  in  Los  Angeles. 

Preserving  farmland  in  rural  Indiana.  Supporting  an  extraordinary  American  dance  company's 

performances  in  Atlanta.  Promoting  diversity  among  educators  throughout  the  country. 

As  we  embark  upon  our  next  decade  of  support,  we  affirm  our  commitment  to  the  visionary 
individuals  and  organizations  who  make  a  difference  in  our  world,  and  help  the  human  spirit  to  soar. 


Supporting  the  spirit  of  innovation. 


PHILIP  MORRIS  COMPANIES  INC. 

KRAFT  FOODS,  INC.        KRAFT  FOODS  INTERNATIONAL,  INC.        MILLER  BREWING  COMPANY 
PHILIP  MORRIS  INTERNATIONAL  INC.        PHILIP  MORRIS  U.S.A. 


Baume  &  Mercier  &  Me 


I8K  gold  jewelry  watch.  High-precision  quartz  movement. 

Scratch-resistant  synthetic  sapphire  crystal.  Water-resistant  to  99  feet 

(Enlarged  for  detail.) 
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Baume  &  Mercier 


GENEVE 


L 


mk& 


VIRGINIA'S  FINEST  JEWELERS 

Roanoke  (540)  342-2991  ■  Lynchburg  (MU)  237-6301 
Richmond  (8(H)  741-3131  ■  Toll  Fret  (8(10)  699  "164 


Baume  &  Mercier  Line 


Gold 


a  k  e  s      the 


Instant    gratification.    Endless    pleasure. 

Something    gold    comes    into    your    life    and    the    celebration    be 


/'A 


18 -karat    white    and    yellow    gold    jewelry    desig 


■ 


Gold      makes      the 


o  m  e  n  t 


Feel    it    warm    to    your    skin,    quicken    your    pulse 
Now    you    see    the    world    through    new    eyes. 
For    this    moment.    Forever. 


1 8 -karat    ha n4> woven 


by  X&kf  I  C  H  I  H [  Jl S  H  I 


Memorab      e 


18-karat    matte    and    polished    gold    jewelry 


by    SIMON    SOBIE    &    CO.,    INC 


e  n  t  o  u  s 


Suddenly    you    hear    what    your    hea 
Don't    let    the    moment    slip    away. 


1  8 -karat    matte    finish    gold    jewe 
by    DILARO 
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een    saying 


«tts 


W.  WASHINGTON.  DC  20036 


202-393-2747.  FAX  202-638-4720 
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Maria  Cooper  Janis,  a  devoted  painter,  never  tires  of  watching  her  father's  home  movies.  She  carries  the  new 
<oach  Mini  Shopper,  handcrafted  of  fine  glove-tanned  leather,  No.  9993,  $226.  Elegant  and  refined,  it  is  one  of  the  many 

exciting  new  styles  from  Coach.  Her  shoes  are  also  by  Coach. 


Albert  Einstein's  great  grandson, 

Paul  Einstein,  with  his  Coach  Beekman  Brief. 
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Paul  Einstein  is  an  accomplished  violinist  who  enjoys  reading  literature,  philosophy  and  fine  poetry.  He  carries  the 
»ch  Beekman  Brief,  handcrafted  of  natural  glove-tanned  leather,  No.  5266,  $412.  Coach  offers  a  wide  selection  of  stylish 
accessories  and  briefcases  specifically  for  men.  His  clothes  and  shoes  are  also  by  Coach. 


Jesse  Owens'  granddaughter, 

Gina  Hemphill  Tillman, 

with  her  Coach  Handle  Backpack. 


I 


a  Hemphill  Tillman,  a  sports  T.V.  production  associate,  carried  the  Olympic  torch  in  the  1984  and  1996  Olympic  Games, 
he  carries  the  new  Coach  Handle  Backpack,  handcrafted  of  natural  glove-tanned  leather,  No.  9992,  $260.  It  is  a  fresh 
and  modern  approach  to  a  classic  Coach  style.  Her  shoes  are  also  by  Coach. 
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COACH 

AN  AMERICAN  LEGACY 


On  the  front  cover  is  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  great  great  great  granddaughter,  Jennifer  Emerson.  She  is  studying  to  be  a 
practitioner  and  midwife  in  New  York  City.  Jennifer  carries  the  new  Coach  Berkeley  Duffle  Sac,  handcrafted  of  rugged  s 
and  tumbled  glove-tanned  leather,  No.  9010,  $248.  Her  boots  are  also  by  Coach. 

From  the  timeless  designs  of  our  Classic  Collection  to  the  exciting,  new  textures,  colors  and  silhouettes  of  our  latest  s 
Coach  has  the  perfect  gifts  this  holiday  season.  For  more  information  or  a  catalogue,  call  800-262-241 1. 
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la  NOUVELLE  BAGUE 

FIRENZE 

Http://lanou  vellebague.com 


FOR       OTHER       LNB  LOCATIONS       NEAR      YOU       PLEASE       CALL      800      /       752       -       2213 


DAVID  YURMAN 


\^_^S  /creators  of  fine  jewelry 

Mazza  Gallerie,  5300  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20015  (202)  363-6305 
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THE  SPECIAL  OLYMPICS  CHRISTMAS  ALBUMS 


mJim\mfflMim 


Featuring:  The  Pointer  Sisters  ■  Eurythmics  ■  Whitney  Houston 

Bruce  Springsteen  and  the  E  Street  Band  «  The  Pretenders  ■  John  Cougar  Mellencamp 

Sting  ■  RUN  D.M.C.  ■  U2  ■  Madonna  *  Bob  Seger  &  the  Silver  Bullet  Band 

Bryan  Adams  ■  Bori  Jovi  ■  Alison  Moyet  ■  Stevie  Nicks 
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t  BLUE  NOTE. 


New  this  Christmas 


Still  Rockin' 


M:S,at)rcici  nr ri 


A  SINGING 
SENSATION! 

DAILY  NEWS 

New  York's  Hometown  Newspaper 

Tuesday,  September  24,  1996 


EXCLUSIVE 


BRYN  TERFEL 

'Something  Wonderful" 

(DGG  449  163-2GH) 

00000 

The  firecracker-hot  Welsh  bass- 
baritone  goes  crossover  with  this 
collection  of  20  songs  by  Rodgers 
and  Hammerstein  ("Oh,  What  a 
Beautiful  Mornin',"  "Some 
Enchanted  Evening,"  "The  Surrey 
With  the  Fringe  on  Top,"  "There 
Is  Nothin'  Like  a  Dame").  Mozart 
it  isn't,  but  wonderful  it  most  defi- 
nitely is:  Terfel  sings  these  classics 
with  humor,  passion  and  absolute 
commitment.  As  for  the  voice,  it's 
simply  spectacular  —  I  doubt 
these  songs  have  been  sung  better 
by  anybody  who  ever  set  foot  on 
a  Broadway  stage,  Ezio  Pinza 
included.  Even  if  Broadway  isn't 
your  cup  of  tea,  give  "Something 
Wonderful"  a  listen. 

—  Terry  Teachout 


http://www.dgclassics.com 


BORDERS 


BOOKS    AND     MUSIC 


1996  DG/PolyGrani  Classics  &  Ja 


Contributors 


Special  correspondent  Bryan  Burrough  and 

contributing  editor  Kim  Masters  pooled  their  considerable  talents 

to  profile  Disney  president  Michael  Ovitz  on  page  266,  and 

Masters  says  that  "the  rumors  of  our  writing  this  story  were  far  more  plentiful 

than  rumors  about  Ovitz  and  Eisner."  Her  best-selling 

Hit  &  Run,  co-written  with  Nancy  Griffin,  was  excerpted 

in  the  June  issue  ofV.F. 


Contributing  editor  Andrew  Neil  has 

had  his  fill  of  politics  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  this  year,  covering 
the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion in  San  Diego,  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  in  Chicago, 
the  Liberal  Democratic  Party  Con- 
ference in  Brighton,  the  Labour 
Party  Conference  in  Blackpool,  and 
the  Conservative  Party  Conference 
in  Bournemouth,  all  for  his  posts  as 
a  columnist  for  the  London  Sunday 
Times— a  paper  he  edited  for  more 
than  a  decade— and  an  anchor  and 
commentator  for  the  BBC.  Neil  has 


dealt  with  high-level  office  politics^ 
in  Full  Disclosure,  his  memoir  of  J 
working  with  media  baron  Rupert  | 
Murdoch,  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished in  Britain  by  Macmillan  andij 
is  excerpted  in  this  issue. 

A  retrospective  of  Herb  Ritts's  pho- 
tographs will  be  displayed  at  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  un- 
til February  9,  1997.  The  show  is  in 
conjunction  with  his  new  book. 
Herb  Ritts  Work,  which  has  been 
published  by  Bulfinch  Press. 

(Continued  on  page  84, 


For  his  update  oi 
Miguel  Covarrul 
1938  illustration 
of  the  power  ofn 
on  page  264, 
Robert  Risko  mu 
his  usual  palette- 
"My  style  is  mor 
Pop  art."  But  R 
is  experimenting 
these  days,  worn 
on  the  text  and 
illustrations  for  c 
children 's  book 
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'ORK   •   NEWPORT  BEACH 


You  either  have  it 


^m 


or  you  don't 


Visit  the  Chi.- 


To  send   in 


■•' :'■:>  site  at  http://www.careertoolbox.com 
ate  quality  enjoy  it  responsibly 

'!'■>  holiday  season  call  1  800  238-4373.  (Voi'i  where  prohibited.) 


Larry  prepares 

for  his 

New  Season 

onHB 


THE 


Larry 
Sanders 

SHOW 

STARRING    GARRY    SHANDLING 

Wednesdays  at  10  PM  ET/PT 
Beginning  November  13 


«  EntertJinmeol Co.U>  M rigllD  tnerad  H90 is a registered servra mjik ol Time Warnw Eniertainmeni Co  LP.  http://WWW.hbO.COm 


Knows    t 


IS.  Eliot    poems    by    heart. 


COLE  HAAN 


>t.Si2,  One  ColeHaan  Drive,  Yarmouth,  Maine  04096. 


Di  Meoia 


Piazzolla 
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(Continued  from  page  76) 
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On  page  282,  European  editor 
Andre  Leon  Talley  and  designer-photographer  Karl  Lagerfe/d  showcase 

the  newest  winter  coats,  shot  in  the  Jardin  de  Bagatelle  in 

Paris.  "Collaborating  with  Karl  Lagerfeld  is  always  a  boost  to  the  soul," 

says  Talley,  pictured  here  in  London. 


David  Kamp  spent  an  ungodly  num- 
ber of  hours  fashioning  rhyming 
couplets  in  the  style  of  Roger  An- 
gel 1  for  the  verse  that  opens  the 
1996  Hall  of  Fame.  Kamp,  a  V.F 
contributing  editor,  also  spotlights 
former  Time  editor  Henry  Grun- 
wald,  whose  autobiography  will  be 
published  next  month  by  Doubleday. 


While  interviewing 

Sony  Music  Entertainment  head 

Tommy  Mottola  for  his 

story  on  page  288,  Robert  Sam  Anson 

found  the  music  mogul  (and 

husband  of  pop  diva  Mariah  Carey) 

apprehensive,  as  if  he  were 

getting  a  root  canal.  "He  was  especially 

nervous  about  letting  me  speak 

with  Mariah."  recalls  Anson.  "I  finally 

said  to  him,  'Tommy,  I  would  love 

to  meet  your  wife. ' 

To  which  Tommy  growled,  'So  would 

40,000  other  guys.'" 


No  one  needed 

to  tell  Jennet  Conant  that  actor 

George  Clooney  was  going  to 

be  a  big  star;  the  V.F.  contributing 

editor,  whose  cover  story 

about  the  newest  Batman  appears  orA 

page  214,  has  seen  every 

episode  of  ER  and  feels  that  the 

audience  found  Clooney 

before  the  press  did.  "George  is 

not  a  manufactured  star," 

says  Conant. 


Contributing  editor  Amy  Finj 
Collins  previews  the  Hermitag 
museum's  second  blockbuster  exh 
bition  of  art  seized  from  Nazi  Ge 
many,  which  focuses  on  drawing 
by  such  masters  as  Delacroix,  Dai  \ 
mier,  and  Goya.  Her  article  aboi 
the  flamboyant  editor  of  Flair  maj  \ 
azine,  Fleur  Cowles,  appeared  ij 
the  October  issue  of  V.F. 
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1888,  Daimler  built  the  engine  for 
j  first  gasoline-powered  internal 
mbustion  flying  machine.  Today, 
're  still  making  flying  news-in  fact, 
one  test,  Road  &  Track  heralded 
!  C280  Sport  as  the  "best  automatic 
orts  sedan.^ 


As  you  cruise  along,  you  can't  help  but  marvel  at  how  a  3,000-plus-pound 
machine  can  seemingly  soar  just  above  the  highway.  But  then,  this  isn't  just  any 
car-heck,  it's  your  new  souped  up  Mercedes-Benz  C280  Sport.  And  with 
194  horsepower,  faster-ratio  steering,  a  stiffer  suspension,  and  low-profile  tires  on 
7-inch-wide  alloy  wheels,  no  wonder  it  really  flies.  It's  just  what  you'd  expect 
from  the  company  that  powered  one  of  the  first  flying  machines.  And  imagine, 
all  this  without  a  pilot's  license.  Now  if  you  could  just  get  frequent  flier  miles. 


in  additional  $790,  you  too  can  get  the 
I  Sport  and  fly  in  first  class  with  leather 
Istery  and  sport  front  seats.  For  more 
mation,  call  1-800-FOR-MERCEDES. 


re  our  Web  site,  http://www.usa.mercedes-benz.com. 
I  fora  C230  excludes  $595  transportation  charge,  all  taxes,  title/documentary  fees,  registration,  tags,  dealer  prep, ^rges  insurance,  'P'10^' ^"|P™«"'; «^c^n      . 
pli.nce  or  noncompliance  fees" and  finance  charges.  Sport  package  available  only  on  C280.  C280  shown  at  MSRP  of  $37,880  includes  optional  rr gallic  paint, ,  s unroof, 
I  on  package.  Sport  package  adds:  monochromatic  body  trim,  performance  tires,  sport-luned  suspension,  *Portsfcermg  wnee Iwith  telescoping  co  umn    po  t. style 
1  I  and  shift  knob,  leather  upholstery  and  sport  front  seats.  Prices  may  vary  b  N  sted  5/96-  BMW  328,,  Mercedes-Benz  C280  aport.  and  Volvo  850R. 

edes-Benz  of  North  America,  Inc.,  Montvale,  N.J.,  Member  of  ttw  I  Sroup. 


The  C-Class  starting 
at  ^30,450* 


Banana  Republic 
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\     Banana  Republic 
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ii'iiinii  inc  scenes 

The  Best  and 
the  Greatest 

Annie  Leibovitz  focused  on  the 

champions  of  1996  for  a  total 

knockout  Hall  of  Fame 


eibovitz's  camera 
always  brings  out  the  gre 
in  the  good  and  great 
Han  Among  this  year's  Hallol 
Famers,  Savion  Glover  floated 
like  a  butterfly;  Rosie  O'Donm 
trotted  through  Times  Square 
for  a  stinging  send-up  of  her  roll 
as  Queen  of  Nice;  and  Donna 
Karan  and  the  Saks  Fifth  Aven 
trio  of  Brian  Kendrick,  Rose 
Marie  Bravo,  and  Philip  B.  Mill 
were  among  the  high-profile 
entrepreneurs  who  went  into  tht 
Wall  Street  ring  with  public 
offerings.  As  for  Muhammad  A 
himself,  though  the  fighter 
has  Parkinson's  disease,  he  lit  tf 
Olympic  torch  for  the  Atlanta 
games,  received  a  replacement  f 
the  1960  gold  medal  he  says  he 
threw  in  the  Ohio  River,  and  kef 
Leibovitz  and  her  crew  laughing 
throughout  their  shoot.  D 


Counterclockwise  from  top: 
Savion  Glover;  Leibovitz  and  Muhammad  Ali 
in  Berrien  Springs,  Michigan;  Rosie  O'Donnell  in 
Times  Square;  Brian  Kendrick,  Rose  Marie  Bravo 
Donna  Karan,  and  Philip  B.  Miller. 
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9 used to  ifiinA 
J la/inum 
was  onlu  j-or  women 
wlio  came  from  ofd money. 

jCow  9 A now. 

J Ja/inum 

is  J- or  an (j  woman 

who  has  come  in/o  Jier  own. 


LATINUM 

jH   /sfe j- 1 '  e  c  /  lo  n  of  X^  o  a 

•  /a  find  out  horn  you  can  come  into 
your  own  rare  precious    JJlaln:s: 

(800)  990-PLAT 


www 'i'  il  i'  ■  'I m/platinumji  i 
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Gait  &  Bro. 

\\  ashington,  D.C. 
(202)347-1034 


KWIAT 

(SZnce  1307 

FOB  nil   KWIM  DEALER  NEARES1  YOU,  (  ill    1-800-927-GEMS 
in  \i\\  YORK*  mi  (212)223-1111 


LUjenquistf  Beckstead 

V*~  IFU7ELERS 

Bethes.la.  MD 
(301)469-7575 

McLean.  VA 
(703)  448-6731 
Annapolis,  MD 
(410)224-4787 


■  v/a/J 


are,   unique,   distinctive. 
JJlatinum  is  not  for  the  crowd,  out  for  the  individual. 
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Roanoke,  \  \ 
(703)342-2991 


I  \  nchburg,  \  \ 

(804)237  (..in  I 


Richmond,  V  \ 
(804)  741  3131 
(800)699  7464 


Bethesda,  MD 
(301)  169-7575 


Uljenquist  £_Beckstead 

McLean.  VA 
(703)  148-6731 


Annapolis,  MD 
(410)  224-4787 
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Washington,  DC 
(202)  785-4653 
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(703)  734 
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i  COMPLIMENTARY  BROCHURF   ABOUT  PLAT! 

VlSTTUS  AT  www. national 


'800)  990-PLAT 
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/Jewelers 


Richmond,  \  \ 
(804)643  0171 


[DESIGNS  BY 
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MERVIS 

DIAMOND 

I M P  ORTERS 


\\  ashington.  D.C* 
(202)857-5683 

Rockville,  MD 
(301)984-9090 

McLean.  N  V 

(703)848-2525 
(800)  137  L0V1 


fatinum.   9i  [oofts  elegant  on  its  own, 

and  is  eaualfg  sopAisticatecf 
hen  paired wit/j  IS  ftarat  accents. 


DIANA 

Xlchwarzschild 
(cr1 rj 

Richmond.  \  \ 

;  12  I  \\  esl  (  .us  Streel 
2 1 36 
Broad  ;ii  Second  Sti  James  Center 

194]  1771 

For  a  co  i  call  (800)  990-PLAT 
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(757)838 


Charleston  Alexander 

Falls  Church,  \  \ 
(703)931-6200 
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Sandra's 
fine  jewelry 

Bethesda,  MD 
(301)652-1997 

Bowen's  Jewelry 

Lynchburg,  \  \ 
(804)845  3495 
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DEL1VU 

SWISS 
For  detaii  s  iboi  i  hov  mil  i 

VI  i,M  I  Kl    V  FINE  PLATINl  M  WKi 

i  ONTACT: 

DELMA  I  SALTD 

New  RocheUe,  NY 

(914)235-7711  or  (800)  971-7 

fax  (914)  576-3459 


ty  uirtue  of  Tlaiinum's  superior  sirenyiA\ 
nothing  fiolds  gemstones  more  securely. 
Or  more  beautifully. 


\Se  JGif  r     *     HOTCHKISS     LTD 


Qthe-preciol 

Williamsburg,  \  \ 
(757)220-1115 


A.R. 


yen 
W  ilmington,  DF 
(302)658-4013 


For  a  complimentary  brochure  abol  a  iewelry  call  (800)  990-PLAT 

VISIT  US  AT  k-r.com/platinumjewelry 
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Adolf 

Richmond,  \  \ 
(804)285-3671 


SOONEY  AND  BOURKE  TRADITION  -  With  some  things,  there  is  no  substitute  fo 
tradition  and  craftsmanship.   The  Dooney  and  Bourke  Sling  is  made  from 
our  new  buttery  soft  Glove  Leather    and  so/id  brass  hardware.  -  Stitch  by  stitch, 
Dooney  and  Bourke  bags  made  as  well  as  a  bag  can  be. 


Dooney  &  Bourke 


•  m   Aii     2/2-439   /657,     irump 
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W&tcame  to  La  Costa. 

Where  the  best  the 

world  has  to  offer  is 

wrapped  in  one  beautiful 

package.  It  includes: 

18  Holes  of  Golf  Daily 

One  Hoar  Spa 

Service  Daily  with 

Unlimited  Use  of 

Spa  Facilities 

'    Tennis  Lessons, 
Clinics  an  J  Unlimited 
Tennis  Court  Time 


Courtyard  fa , 
Accommodations 

LA  COSTA 

RESORT  AND  SPA 

WORLD  CLHSS  BUT  ROT  R  DIORLD  RUM 

BDDB54-5D0D 


ICHll 


ii  pihikkiumu 


'Rale  are  per  per.wtl,  double  occupancy,  per 
uvekihy  night.  U'eekeni)  ra/eo  $220 per pawn. 
Two  nujbt  nuntmuih.  Tu.r,  qralu'U'uo  not 
include!).  Call  for  package  detado.  Meal 'option 
available.  Subject  If  availability.  Xol  applica- 
ble to  group:    Offer  call,!  l/.'rougb/2/>//%. 
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vVhenThe  Going  GetsTbugh, 
TheTbugh  Get  Comfortable. 


The  1997  Mercury  Mountaineer. 


kwaywe  see  it,  you  face  enough  adversity  in  this 
|;rld.  fou  might  as  well  be  comfortable  in  the  process. 
Icury  Mountaineer  gives  you  both  comfort  and  capability. 
So,  now  when  things  get  tough,  you've  got  available 
isle  -free  full-time  all-  wheel  drive.  Standard  features 
i  ude  a  powerful  V-8  engine,  4- wheel  disc  brakes  with 
S'S,  and  an  electronic  automatic  transmission. 
|ng  with  extras  like  a  split-fold  rear  seat, 
ft  lamps  and  running  boards  for 
'"k  entry. 


Best  of  all ,  because  Mountaineer  is  a  Mercury  it  offers  a 
well-appointed  interior  with  more  room  than  the 
Jeep*  Grand  Cherokee.  As  well  as  Mercury's  legendary 
smooth  ride.  For  a  brochure  on  the  comfortable,  capable 
Mountaineer,  call  1  800  446-8888. 

http:/7wwwmercuryvehicles.com 

Mercury  @ 

IMAGINE  YOURSELF 
IN  A  MERCURY 


Starting  at  $27,995*  $29,705  as  shown**  "MSRPwith  PEP  650A.Tax,  title  extra. 

**MSRP  with  PEP  655A  and  leather  seating  surfaces.  Includes  power  6-way  bucket  seats.  Tax,  title  extra. 
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PERFUMES 

ISABELL 

| 

Introducing 

1 

CALLA  ISABELL™ 

one  of  five  new  fragrances 

by  the  world's  master  of  flowers, 

Robert  Isabel  1 . 

Spicy  flowers  in  a  sheer, 

creamy  veil. 

A  fragrance  that  is  simply 

beautiful  and  regal. 

1 

1.800.ISABELL 

I  see  things  nobody  else  has  ever  seen, 


The  Advanced  Photo  System. 
<odak  Advantix  film  and  cameras. 


(  EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  !99 


ADVANCEP) 

0         \  PHOTO  SYSTEM  -* 


Introducing  Kodak  Advantix  cameras  for  the  advanced  photo  system. 


Kodak  Advantix  2000  Auto  Kodak  Advantix  3200  AF 


Kodak  Advantix  3600ix 


Kodak  Advantix  4100ix  Zoom 


A  whole  new  kind  of  camera,  designed  to  work  with  new  Kodak  Advantix  film. 


Advantix  cameras  are  amazingly  compact.  Loading  is  sure  and 


simple.   And  they  give  you  a   choice  of  three  framing  options  for  every  shot. 


So  finally  your  pictures  can  be  just  the  way  you  pictured  them. 


Kodak  Advantix  4100ix  Camera 


Flash  button  improves  pictures  by 
letting  you  choose  auto,  fill,  off, 
nightview  or  infinity  mode 


Self-timer/red-eye  reduction  lets 
you  include  yourself  in  the  picture  or 
select  red-eye  reduction  mode 


Mode  button  chooses 

date  or  time  for  back  of  prints 


LCD  panel  displays  important 

camera  information 

Format  selector  switch  lets  you 
choose  from  Classic,  HDTV  or 
Panoramic  print  sizes 


Rewind  button 

rewinds  the  film  at  any  time 

during  the  roll  for  processing 


Telephoto  button  quickly  Wide-angle  button 

Adjust  buttons  make  zooms  in  on  your  subject  quickly  zooms  away 

changing  the  d  f roin  your  sobjett 

tiir.e  si;noie 


Take  pictures.  Further. 


••*► 


For  more  information,  call  1-80C  <  Internet  at  http://www.kodak.com 


^vanity  iairtz 
NetwopJC 


The  advertisers  listed  below  invite  you  to 

connect  with  them  for  additional  information 

about  their  products  and  services.  Stop 

by  the  following  addresses  as  you  cruise 

the  Information  Superhighway. 
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Rings  in  matte  1  fl  K  yellow  gold  with  special 
2  H  K  gold  finishi  set  with  cabochons 

of  amethystn  citrine  or  blue  topaz.   Also 
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Anthony  Hopkins 

"literally  can  change  shape  and 

posture, "  says  director 

Sir  Richard  Attenhorough. 

"The  stills  [for  his  current 

movie,  Surviving  Picasso/. . . 

make  you  jump;  his  whole 

physique  is  changed." 


TO  SIR  WITH  LOVE 


Leslie  Bennetts  and  Annie  Leibovitz 
deserve  high  praise  for  their  first-class 
cover  story  about  Anthony  Hopkins 
["Knight  Rider,"  October].  For  almost 
30  years  Mr.  Hopkins  has  awed  me 
with  his  superb  characterizations.  He 
lets  the  viewer  into  the  souls  of  the  peo- 
ple he  portrays. 

It's  amazing  that  one  actor  is  so  ac- 
complished in  such  a  wide  range  of 
roles.  Sometimes  I  suspect  that  his  par- 
ents had  identical  triplets! 

GINA  KUROVSKY 
Richfield.  Minnesota 

What  a  wondrous  and  insightful  essay 
Leslie  Bennetts  wrote  about  Sir  Antho- 
ny Hopkins.  The  man  is  a  powerful 
thespian  and  a  great  Welsh  character 
actor  whose  unique  talents  make  us  all 
react  with  such  ease,  if  that  should  be 
his  want. 

ROGER  W.  IMES 
Racine,  Wisconsin 

I'm  a  very  young  admirer  of  Anthony 
Hopkins  and  think  he  is  undoubtedly 
Britain's  sexiest  man  alive,  despite  his 
brash  and  angry  self.  His  personal 
tragedies  have  shaped  him  into  the 
captivating  performer  he  is  today. 

RHONDA  A.  JAMISON 
St.  Catharines.  Ontario 


I  was  disappointed  with  the  brevity  and 
limpness  of  your  interview  with  Antho- 
ny Hopkins.  Leibovitz's  pictures  are 
nice,  but  you  can't  eat  scenery. 

GLORIA  PACKARD 

Sausalito.  California 

I  thought  your  August  cover  of  Mat- 
thew McConaughey  was  hot  until  I 
received  my  October  issue,  featuring 
Anthony  Hopkins.  What  I'd  give  to  ac- 
company that  tormented  soul  on  one  of 
his  lonely  cross-country  journeys— and 
end  up  in  a  seedy  motel! 

PEGGY  JO  BANNING 

Santa  Monica,  California 


Cherchez  [Ambassadeur 

As  an  American  I  am  embarrassed  at 
the  thought  of  being  represented  in 
France  by  a  person  of  such  low  person- 
al character  ["Oh,  What  a  Lovely  War," 
by  Sally  Bedell  Smith,  October].  Pamela 
Harriman  may  have  led  a  "fascinating" 
life,  but  her  actions  betray  her  as 
amoral,  self-seeking,  and  irresponsible. 
She  is  an  embarrassment  and  should  be 
removed  as  ambassador  to  France. 

MARY  PERKINS 

Atherton.  California 


Qualifications  for  the  United  States  am- 
bassador to  France:  you  must  be  uned- 
ucated, very  wealthy,  and  have  a  repu- 
tation as  a  grand  "courtesan."  I'd  like 
to  see  the  resume  of  the  French  ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States. 

B.  J.  ANDERSON 
Portland,  Oregon 

It  takes  a  hell  of  an  extraordinary  worn- 1 
an  to  keep  a  string  of  powerful  andi 
wealthy  men  interested  for  more  than  | 
50  years.  Mrs.  Harriman  is  bright,  ar- 
ticulate,  vivacious,  sophisticated,  andi 
had  an  affluent  childhood.  Because  of' 
her  political  acumen  she  is  now  our| 
ambassador  to  France.  It  was  not  be- 
stowed because  of  her  legendary  life. 

RHONA  ROMBRO  I 

Maitland,  Florida 

I  am  pretty  certain  the  "unidentified  man" 
pictured  on  page  285  of  your  October 
issue  with  Pamela  Churchill,  Kathleen 
Harriman,  and  her  father  on  a  visit  to  j 
the  R.A.F  during  World  War  II  is  my\ 
grandfather  Sir  Charles  (Bart)  Craven. 

He  was  managing  director  of  Vickers ) 
Armstrong  before  and  during  the  war. 
At  Churchill's  private  request,  he  boost- 
ed production  of  fighter  aircraft  well  I 
before  war  with  Germany  was  officially 
declared,  which  meant  that  Britain  was 
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The  newest  perfume  from  Boucheron 
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Bloomingdale's  -  Neiman  Marcus  -  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
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Beaded  Shade  &  Candlestick 

Small  S32 

Medium  $34 

Large  539 

Set  of  Three  5  99 


POTTERYBAR 


ir  s  the  thought  that  count 
ts  just  that  sonic  thoughts 
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CECILIA'S 
FIRST  NEW 
RECORDING 
IN  TWO 
YEARS- 
CECILIA 

BARTOLI 


D'AMOUR 


MELODIES  FRANCHISES 


452  667-2/4 

AVAILABLE  ON  CD  &  CASSETTE 
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Always  a  bride:  Pamela  Churchill  with 

her  husband  Randolph  Churchill  at  St.  John 's 

Church,  London.  October  4, 1939. 


not  quite  so  unprepared  as  it  might  have 
been.  During  the  war,  he  also  served  as 
chief  adviser  to  the  Air  Ministry  and 
worked  very  closely  with  both  Churchill 
and  Lord  Beaverbrook. 

JENNY  CRAVEN 
Venice,  California 

Chequers,  the  British  prime  minister's 
official  country  residence,  is  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, north  of  London.  It  is  Sir  Win- 
ston Churchill's  country  estate.  Chart- 
well,  that  is  in  Kent,  south  of  London. 
RICHARD  MINEARDS 
New  York,  New  York 


The  Love  of  Ivy 


The  essence,  attitude,  and  style  of  the 
young  men  in  "Gridiron  Greats:  Vanity 
Fair's  1996  Ivy  League  All-Star  Team" 
[by  Ned  Zeman,  October]  gave  us  a 
clear  picture  of  the  arena  our  son  has 
chosen  to  be  a  part  of  during  his  col- 
lege years  at  Dartmouth.  Your  insights 
help  answer  some  of  our  friends'  ques- 
tions: Why  so  far  away?  Why  spend  so 
much  money?  Peggy  Sirota's  photogra- 
phy was  exceptional.  Wow! 

JENNIFER  REUSSER 
Orrville,  Ohio 


Golden  Rulers 


When  rating  these  charismatic  leaders 
["The  New  Establishment  1996,"  Octo- 
ber], you  should  also  look  at  how  they 
build  employee  relationships  in  the  com- 


panies they  rule.  As  American  busin  I 
royalty  continues  to  justify  ruthless  le  I 
ership  in  die  name  of  the  bottom  line,  r. 
worker  suffers.  Without  an  ethical  lad  - 
of  corporate  patronage  to  aspire  to,  t 
ployees  become  disloyal.  This  sort  of  i  - 
lignant  behavior  trickles  down  from 
very  top  and  influences  how  everyi 
from  executive  vice  presidents  to  1  - 
punch  operators  behaves.  Unfortunat  I 
if  ethical  behavior  were  the  guiding  p  - 
ciple,  your  list  would  be  far  shorter. 

C.  MARTINI 
St.  Petersburg,  Flc 

Of  the  50  people  listed  in  "The  > 
Establishment  1996,"  only  a  han< 
were  said  to  have  donated  any  of  ti 
resources  to  the  society  from  which  t 
have  derived  their  riches. 

These  people  live  in  a  splendor 
imaginable  to  such  unfortunate  pn 
cessors  as  Marie  Antoinette  and  L 
XVI,  both  of  whom  lost  their  head; 
cause  of  their  ignorance  and  negle 
the  society  at  large. 

Perhaps  more  of  these  leaders 
contribute  a  modest  10  percent  oft 
annual  income  toward  the  alleviatio 
human  misery.  They  will  remain  ur 
turbed  in  their  jets  and  palaces, 
continue  to  entertain  the  rest  of  us 
their  amazing  gadgets  and  circuses,  sj 
BRUCE  BARKII 
Westmount,  Qt 

I  enjoyed  reading  your  recent  lisl| 
leaders  for  the  Information  Age.  Ui 
tunately,  your  profile  of  me  inch 
one  glaring  mistake.  While  I  have 
respect  for  the  vice  president,  Ic| 
have  the  distinction  of  being  his  "chill 
nor  have  I  ever  discussed  competitic  ! 
sues  with  him. 

Otherwise,  good  job  on  profiling  i 
of  the  leaders  of  America's  most  dyi  I 
ic,  innovative,  and  competitive  indus  s 

STEVEN  A.  BALL 
Redmond,  Washi 


So  Ted  Turner  has  finally  found  h;  >i 
ness  with  Jane  Fonda  because  s!  i 
his  "true  equal."  Until  Ted  sneak  f 
for  his  round  of  nips  and  tucks  lik  I 
missus,  they  will  remain  decided!  r. 
equal  in  body  as  well  as  spirit. 

MARILYN  1 

New  York,  Nev 


Brahmin  Clash 


I  want  to  commend  Alex  Shourr  | 
on  his  excellent  article  on  Bill  Wel< 
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Your  letters  do  find  their  way  I 
or,  in  this  case,  into  the  hands  ■ 
team  member  Dianne  Custard. 


JK 


J 


o  hear  some  people  tell  it,  buying  a  Saturn  was  kind  of  nice. 


Neither  snow,  nor  rain,  nor 
gloom  of  night  can  keep  a 
Saturn  owner  from  telling 
us  how  much  they  enjoyed 

mm     'fy^^       ^>uying  tneir  car.  That's 

right,  enjoyed.  Although 
words  such  as  "elated "and 
phrases  like  "I  can't  tell  you  how  pleased"  are  often 
substituted,  we  figure  they  mean  enjoyed  just  the 
same.  What  we  can't  figure,  however,  is  why  this  is 
K  |   anything  to  write  home  about.  After  all,  when 
satikim.  we  first  started  selling  Saturns  we  figured  we'd 
just  treat  people  the  same  way  we  would  want  to  be 
treated  ourselves.  It's  an  experience  rooted  in  common 
courtesy  more  than  anything  else.  Yet  apparently, 
it's  an  experience  that  is  not 
all  that  common.  Or  so  we've 
been  told.  And  told.  And  told. 


I*  SATURN 





The  1997  Saturn  SL 

Not  every  letter  we  get  comes  via  the  mail.  A  lot  of  it  comes 
T    via  computer.  If  you  haven't  visited  the  Saturn  Internet 


site  at  http://www.saturncars.com.  you  might  want  to  give  it  a  try.  It's  a  great  way 
to  learn  about  Saturn  and  the  cars  we're  building  this  year— like  our  new  coupe. 


One  of  the  nice 

features  of  owning  a 

Saturn  is  our  Customer 

Assistance  Center. 

Thank  you  for 

Got  a  question  about 

your  car?  Interested 

in  finding  your  nearest 

Saturn  retailer?  Want 

the  ttbfiderfu/  Wau 

directions  to  Spring  Hill? 

Operators  are  standing  by. 

Actually,  they're  sitting, 

but  what  the  hey. 

you  treated  me. 

~llll    lIMMlMHlllll-TM 


A  Different  Kind  of  company,  a  Different  Kind  of  Car. 

This  1997  Saturn  SL  has  an  M.S.R.P.  of  $10,995  includii     i  I  ,     id  transportation        ,  the  total  cost  will  vary  seeing  how  options  are  extra,  as  are  tilings 

like  tax  and  license.  We'd  be  happy  to  provia    no  ,  on  the  Internet  at  http-JIwwwjatum  I    tf  Saturn  Corporation. 


LMrTS 


John  Kerry  ["Battle  of  the  Bluebloods," 
October].  This  was  an  unbiased,  accu- 
rate picture  of  both  men —not  gussied 
up.  Whether  Weld  and  Kerry  want  to 
believe  it,  they  are  very  similar:  highly 
moral  in  a  mucked-up  political  arena. 

PRISCILLA  T.  EBINGER 

Belmont.  Massachusetts 

Anthony  Hopkins  is  an  also-ran.  I  find 
Weld  and  Kerry  terribly  exciting- 
with-it!  Being  Bostonian  is  a  plus;  be- 
ing British  is  a  bore.  Three  cheers  for 
the  colonists  and  their  enthusiasm  for 
life. 

AVA  R.  HOCHSTATTER 

San  Carlos.  California 

Bill  Weld  impresses  both  friends  and 
strangers  with  his  brilliance,  natural 
confidence,  dry  wit,  and  strong  sense 
of  purpose,  principles,  and  family.  It  is 
his  extraordinary  combination  of  Old 
Guard  conservative  values  and  forward- 
thinking  approach  in  handling  diffi- 
cult issues  which  makes  Weld  such  an 
appealing  candidate  for  the  Senate 
and,  ultimately,  for  the  presidency. 
Weld  serves  as  an  important  symbol 
that  public  service  is  still  a  worthy  en- 
deavor, and  reminds  us  that  it  is  pos- 


Don  t  give  up  your  day  job: 

Massachusetts  governor  William  Weld 

winds  up  to  deliver  the  first  pitch  of  the  Loivell 

.Spinners'  opening  game,  in  June. 


sible  to  achieve  political  success  through 
strength  of  character  and  ideas. 

CHRISTINE  V.  MILLER 
New  York.  New  York 


Nights  to  Imagine: 
Magical  Places  to  Stay 


an  encnanied 

A* 
in  America       M,    %MJFj  U  L  *  v    I?  B^d 


will  help  you  plan  a  trip  to  the 
most  enchanting  vacation  spot 
imaginable.  From  a  house  by  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  to  a  secluded  Victorian 
castle,  full-color  photographs  and  a 
detailed  directory  point  the  way  to 
32  wondrous  places  to  stay. 


AVAILABtE    AT    BOOKSTORES    NOW,    OR    CALL    1(800)533-6478 


The  name  that  means  smart  tr 


Despite  my  dislike  of  John  Kerry's  ] 
tenses  as  a  regular  working-class  gu 
am  pleased  with  both  Weld  and  Y 
ry's  performances  in  office  and  do  w 
my  choices  for  president  had  been 
interesting  and  capable  as  my  choi 
for  senator  were  this  election  year. 

CELESTE  DAY  SANBC 
Boston,  Massachu  ,, 

I  can  certainly  understand  Mrs.  Ker 
being  "short-tempered  with  the  he 
especially  if,  at  dinner,  they  serve 
host  before  the  guests. 

PAT  GAR'  I 
Fort  Myers  Beach,  Fk  I 


Fleur's  Flair 
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"A  Flair  for  Living,"  by  Amy  F» 
Collins  [October],  was  most  enjoyaj. 
I  have  admired  Fleur  Cowles  since 
covering  Flair  in  the  early  50s.  I'm 
proud  owner  of  all  12  issues  of  | 
fabulous  publication,  so  far  aheac 
its  time. 

ROSS  R.  ALEXANI 
Rehoboth  Beach,  Dela 


In  1950,  during  my  opera  career  I 
work  as  a  film  producer  in  occupiedi  - 
enna,  I  was  sought  out  by  Flair  m  - 
zine  to  model  evening  couture  for  a  ■ 
out  on  the  rebirth  of  "the  waltz  capi 
The  publication  expired  before  the  I 
out  was  to  run,  but  the  event  rem  s 
one  of  the  most  creative  and  enjoy 
photojournalistic  projects  I  have  t  I 
associated  with.  Brava  to  Fleur  Cow 

ELFI  VON  DASSANOW 
Studio  City,  Calif  a 


For  Peanuts 

My  deepest  thanks  for  featuring  Ch; 
M.  Schulz,  the  "Peanuts"  creatoi 
your     Proust    Questionnaire    ["S( 
Study,"    October].    What    a   deligl 
glimpse  into  the  life  of  a  wondt  J 
man  who  has  given  the  world  46  y  s 
of  happiness,    warmth,    and   laugi  I 
You're  a  good  man,  Charles  Schulz1 
KEEFE  R  RC 
Atlanta,  Ge  i 

Late-Night  Rivals  § 

Johnny  Carson  did  something  foi  s\^ 
guests  for  30  years  that  Jay  Leno  ^^ 
Dave  Letterman  ["Late-Night  Swe. 
by    Lloyd   Grove,   October]   seen  c 
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EVERYONE  today  is  advertising  the  future. 
But  do  they  have  the  tools  to  get  you  there? 


oentium 


DVDs,  high -definition  wide-screen  monitors,  Internet  and  intranet  servers. 

If  people  are  talking  about  it,  we're  probably  already  working  on  it 
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THE  POWER  SOURCE  FOR 
THIS  WATCH  HAS  AN  AVERAGE  LIFE 


EXPECTANCY 


79.7  YEARS. 


(SLIGHTLY  LESS  FOR  MEN'S  MODELS.) 


Congratulations,  women  everywhere.  You'll  never  need  a  watch  battery  as  long  as  you  live. 


Literally.  Seiko  Kinetic  is  the  first  quartz  watch  that  never  needs 


a  battery  because  it's  powered  by  your  movement.  And  we  know 


with  your  busy  schedule,  you  never  stop  moving.  But  how  does  this 


The  magic  starts  when 
this  oscillating  weight 
rotates,  converting  your 
own  movements  into 
power  for  the  watch. 


technological  marvel  work?  (50  patent  applications  went  into  its  development.)  In  the 


simplest  of  terms,  any  motion  of  your  wrist  is  converted  into  electrical  energy,  stored,  and 


This  high  density  coil 

transforms  a  magnetic 

charge  into  the  electricity 

that  powers  the  watch. 


released,  driving  the  watch  and  providing  perfect  quartz  accuracy. 


Plus,  the  outside  of  Kinetic  may  be  as  impressive  as  its  inside  (like  the 


Windward  style  shown  here).  In  styles  for  men  and  women  from  $285. 


Exclusively  from  your  Seiko  authorized  dealer.  Isn't  it  fun  being  more  powerful  than  men? 


KINETIC 

Someday  all  watches  will  be  made  this  way. 


have  no  interest  in  doing  for  theirs.  He 
listened.  You  say  Jay  Leno  does  a  14- 
minute  monologue?  It's  more  like  a 
60 -minute  monologue  with  a  few  inter- 
ruptions from  the  people  sitting  on  his 
couch.  And  Letterman's  attention  span 
makes  Robin  Williams  look  like  Gar- 
rison Keillor.  These  nights,  the  only 
gap-toothed  or  gray-haired  hosts  I  pur- 
posely tune  in  to  are  Lauren  Hutton 
and  Tom  Snyder. 

GARY  JONES 
Vancouver.  British  Columbia 

I'm  tired  of  hearing  about  how  I 
should  be  watching  Letterman  instead 
of  Leno  because  Letterman  is  a  "ge- 
nius." Maybe  1  don't  want  a  genius  in 
my  bedroom  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  after  a  tough  day  at  work. 
Maybe  all  I  want  is  an  amiable  guy 
who  makes  jokes  about  the  day's  hap- 
penings and  has  pleasant  conversa- 
tions with  his  guests. 

VICTORIA  SCHLTTER 
Houston.  Texas 

Jay  and  Dave  remind  me  of  boys  I 
went  to  school  with.  Jay  is  the  nice  guy 
who  is  genuine  and  funny  and  popular, 
and  Dave  is  the  whiner  over  in  the  cor- 


ner making  fun  of  every- 
one and  then  wondering 
why  he  doesn't  have  any 
friends. 

SARAH  VARDA 

Chantilly,  Virginia 


I  was  fascinated  by  Jay 
Leno's  confession  that  he 
watches  the  Late  Show  sever- 
al nights  a  week.  That  would 
account  for  the  shameless  way 
he  has  lifted  material  from  Let- 
terman on  a  nightly  basis.  And 
it's  a  poor  imitation  at  best! 

JUDY  STEINBERG 

Encino,  California 


Look  around  and  you  can  see 
the  imprint  of  Letterman's  edgy, 
subversive    comic    sensibility    every- 
where—from ad  campaigns  to  politi- 
cal campaigns.  He  broke  the  ground 
that  Leno  galumphs  over. 

CHRIS  STEZIN 

Annandale,  Virginia 

My.  my,  poor  David  Letterman.  Accord- 
ing to  you  folks  he's  an  unhappy,  ex- 
hausted, obsessive-compulsive  scarecrow 
of  a  guy.  (Is  it  any  wonder  he's  a  trifle 


Wheeeere  s  Joh\  " 
David  Letterman,  left.   ' 
Jay  Leno  continue  to .  I 
for  Carson's  audit  i« 


Fbdors 

p 

your         y^ 
sense  of 
adventure. 


Fodors.  The 


name 


grouchy  with  the  press?)  So  how  d  A 
he  continually  make  Late  Show  so  onfl 
nal,  so  funny,  so  cool— the  best  progi;  I 
at  any  hour  on  TV?  Jeez,  I  guess  Dlsfl 
must  be  the  most  talented  mess  alive.  E 

BRENDA  JO  COr-  \ 

Lexington,  Kenti 


Jay?  Dave?  Please.  Spare  us  the  s<  w 
opera.  The  real  kings  of  late  night  | 
Conan  O'Brien  and  Andy  Richter. 

KELLY  HUG' 
Chicago,  111  | 

CORRECTIONS.-  Viacom  is  listed  on 
American  Stock  Exchange,  not  the  New  | 
Stock  Exchange,  as  we  reported  in  Octobi 
"The  New  Establishment  1996." 

Because  of  a  transmission  error,  in  \ 
November  issues  a  line  of  type  in  the  opening 
tence  of  "O.J.  's  Ghost, "  by  David  Margolick, 
dropped.  The  sentence  should  have  read:  "Fo\ 
the  saturation  coverage,  there  was  one  en 
image  in  the  trial  of  O.J.  Simpson  that  the 
eras  never  captured:  that  of  a  rotund  bearded 
ure  cruising  like  an  ocean  liner  through  the  I 
dors  outside  Judge  Ito's  courtroom." 
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Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  with 
writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime  pr 
number  to:  The  Editor,  Vanity  Fair.  350  N 
ison  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10017. 
dress  electronic  mail  to  vfmail@vf.com. 
letters  chosen  for  publication  may  be  ed 
for  length  and  clarity. 
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Louis    Vuitton     Damier    canvas    returns 


Created    in     18  8  8    and    the    I  o  u  i  s    V  u  i  1 1  o  n    predecessor 
to    the    Monogram    molif,    the    Damier   checkerboard   canvas 
retains    a    timeless   and  contemporary   elegance 
In   celebration    of  Louis    Vuitton's   rich   history,    Domier   returns 
in   a   special  series   of  bogs,    luggage   and  accessories. 


LOUIS  VUITTON 


York  '  Beverl)  Hilh  •  Atlanta 
Miami  •  Palm  Beach 
Fnr  inform, 


Boston  •  Chicago  •  Dallas  •  Hausroi,  •  Las  Vega 
San  Francisco  *  South  Coast  Plaza. 
lion:  I  800.4i8.7934. 


rodigy  Internet, 
we  had  this  crazy  ides 
of  creating  an  Internet 
service  designed 
►  r   human   beings. 

Call  us  madcap. 


Thinking  about  going  online?  Thinking  about  getting  on  the  Internet?  Thinking 
this  whole  thing  is  just  really  confusing?  We  thought  so.  That's  why  we  decided  to 
create  a  more  personal,  hassle-free  and  just  plain  better  way  to  get  around. 

Prodigy  Internet™  is  the  first  service  that  allows  you  to  be  online  and  on  the 
Internet  at  the  same  time.  We  built  it  around  Microsoft®  Internet  Explorer  3.0  and 
added  hundreds  of  our  own  special  features.  Then  we  made  it  so  you  can  customize 
your  own  home  page.  This  way,  everything  you  want  is  always  right  there  for  you. 

Simply  put,  we  untangled  the  web  and  made  it  more  personal.  So  call  us  crazy. 
Call  us  madcap.  Hey,  you  can  even  call  us  for  20  free*  hours. 


1-800-PRODIGY  (776-3449)  x  3041    /    www.prodigy.com 


*Your  20  free  trial  hours  will  not  carry  over  beyond  your  first  30  days.  Just  cancel  your  membership  before  using  more  than  20  hours  and  before  30  days  to  avoid  any  membership  charges.  Additional  r 
20  hours  during  your  first  30  days  will  cost  $2.50  per  hour.  For  Basic  10  Plan  and  Unlimited  Plan  pricing  after  your  first  30  days,  refer  to  the  online  Member  Services  or  Help  sites.  Limit  one  free  trial  f 
valid  credit  card  required.  Additional  charges  may  apply  for  certain  features.  Phone  company  charges  not  included.  Supplemental  access  charges  may  apply.  Offer  subject  to  change  '  ' 
'For  complete  details  on  the  Basic  10  Plan  ($9.95/mo.  for  10  hrs.)  and  Unlimited  Plan  ($19.95/mo.),  refer  to  the  online  Member  Services  or  Help  sites. 
Prodigy  Internet  is  a  trademark  of  Prodigy  Services  Corporation.  Microsoft  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  ©1996  Prodigy  Services  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


^ .'tTHUB* 


M  V  <■  i 


IT'S  PERSONALIZED. 
Instead  of  getting  hit  with  all 
kinds  of  random  information, 
you  can  fill  your  head  with 
only  what  interests  you.  Now 
that  makes  sense,  doesn't  it? 


IT'S  EASY  TO  USE. 

Since  it's  customized  with  convenient 
navigation  bars  that  stay  with  you  all 
the  time,  it's  simple  to  point  and  click 
wherever  you  want  to  go. 


•'S  ORGANIZED, 
ince  you  design 

ur  own  home 
age,  everything 
ill  be  right  where 

u  want  it.  It's 

rt  of  like  walking 
und  in  a  well-lit 
m  as  opposed  to 

rambling  around 

the  dark. 


OH,  AND  IT'S  FREE*  FOR  20  HOURS. 
After  that,  for  $19.95/month  you  get  affordable, 
unlimited  hours.  Or  if  you'd  rather,  you  can  pay 
$9.95/month  for  10  hours  (and  $2.50/hour  after 
that)1.  Either  way,  it's  easy  on  the  wallet. 


IT'S  FRIENDLY. 
If  you  feel  like 
talking,  we 
have  a  variety 
of  communities 
where  you  can 
interact  with 
people  who  like 
what  you  like. 
From  sports  to  music 
to  bird-watching, 
there's  always 
someone  nearby. 


prodigy  i  n  t  e  r  n  e  t" 

make    it    yours. 


II II  lid 


'DANGERED  SPECIES 

i  would  advise  anyone 

who  conies  into  my  job  to 

make  sure  you  have  a 

lawyer  on  retainer  from 

the  day  you  walk  in,"  says 

presidential  adviser 

George  Stephanopoulos, 

pictured  at  the  White 

House,  September  1996. 


THEY  WHO  SERVE 


^eing  asked  to  serve  the  presidi 
in  the  White  House  should  be  the  hi|^ 
of  a  proud  and  glorious  career  in  politics 
and  policy.  Instead,  as  a  growing  number  of  aid' 
'  have  found,  it's  an  invitation  to  shafts 
reputations  a1 


likely  the  name  sounds  fa- 
miliar, yet  the  details  escape 
you.  But  Janet  Mullins,  a  slim 
red-haired  Republican  loyalist 
with  cool,  pale  eyes,  can  refresh  your 
memory  easily  enough.  Once  she  was  the 
political  director  of  George  Bush's  White 
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House.  Then  she  was  one  of  the  accused, 
a  name  in  the  papers.  In  her  Washington 
apartment,  you  can  find  three  black 
bound  briefing  books  filled  with  newspa- 
per clippings  concerning  her  case. 

Mullins  has  spent  a  fair  portion  of 
the  current  decade  as  the  subject  of  an 

Photographs  by  DAN  WINTERS 


independent  counsel's  investigation— ar 
increasingly  common  destiny  in  Wash 
ington  these  days— and  during  the  course  j 
of  the  siege  she  was  threatened  with 
as  she  puts  it,  "the  Big  House."  Wh} 
should  she  mince  words?  After  amassinj 
more  than  $400,000  in  legal  bills,  afte;| 
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DISCOVER  THE,  CALM  WITHIN.  THE  NEW  SCENT  FROM;DONNA  KARAN, 


.  i 


..•       j  :  .'     .-    , 
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plunging  into  debt  and  depression,  she 
speaks  with  the  extreme  precision  char- 
acteristic of  the  Brotherhood  of  the 
Burned,  a  reticent  group  whose  mem- 
bers slip,  at  odd  moments,  into  the  con- 
trolled cadences  of  the  witness  stand. 

Clinton  confidant  George  Stephano- 
poulos,  one  of  the  group's  more  junior 
members,  mentions  "an  unspoken  sol- 
idarity" among  those  who 
have  come  to  under- 
stand the  hardships  of 
the  game:  the  presump- 
tion of  guilt,  the  legal- 
ly sanctioned  appropria- 
tion of  personal  letters 
and  diaries,  the  leaks, 
the  loss  of  faith,  the 
rage.  President  Clinton, 
bitter  and  angry  himself, 
lashed  out  recently  at  the 
press,  so  incensed  was 
he  by  the  huge  legal  fees 


er  White  House  aide,  with  around 
$100,000  in  legal  debts.  "The  walking 
wounded,"  Janet  Mullins  sums  up 
crisply.  "The  club  that  used  to  be  very 
exclusive  is  now  getting  bigger." 

These  are  not  the  Hillarys  or  Bills, 
insulated  by  power  (not  completely  in- 
sulated: the  First  Couple  still  owe  the 
Washington  law  firm  Williams  &  Con- 


a   m 


'V 


s 


& 


apology.  Here  is  where  the  capital 
city's  newspaper  of  record  printed  that 
vindication:  page  11. 

Mullins's  case  is  hardly  rare.  A  great 
number  of  people  who  have  served 
in  the  White  House  in  the  adminis- 
trations of  Bill  Clinton,  George  Bush, 
and  Ronald  Reagan  have  faced  similar 
situations.  They  have  wasted  mountains 
of  time  and  money,  have  been  asked 
questions— often  repeatedly— on  subjects 
about  which  they  know  nothing.  "I 
mean,  how  do  I  know  if  some  fool  gave 
Mike  Espy  tickets  to  a  football  game?" 
snaps  Clinton's  former  press  secretary, 
Dee  Dee  Myers,  referring  to  allegations 
made  against  the  former  secretary  of 
agriculture.  As  a  mere  witness,  she  has 
accrued  $60,000  in  legal  bills.  A  deriso- 
ry sum,  by  some  measures.  Senior  Clin- 
ton adviser  Bruce  Lindsey  has  reported 
that  his  legal  bills  may  run  as  high  as 


"You  start  looking  out  the  lOth-f  loor  window  and  thinking,  Why am  I here? 'Maybe 


this  is  too  big.  Maybe  I  can't  survive  this  one."  Her  smile  is  slight,  without  mirth. 


his  staff  has  to  pay.  (It's  not  just  the 
staffers  who  are  paying.  The  total  cost 
to  the  taxpayers  for  special  prosecu- 
tions in  just  the  last  two  years  of  the 
administration  is  $25  million.) 

■  I  mean,  it  never  stops,"  cries  Margaret 
I  Williams  as  she  recounts  the  course 
I  of  depositions  and  testimonies  relat- 
ing mainly  to  her  activities  on  the 
night  of  Vincent  Foster's  suicide.  Her 
voice  is  trembling.  After  passing  two 
lie-detector  tests,  including  one  admin- 
istered by  the  F.B.I..  Hillary  Clinton's 
chief  of  staff,  accused  of  carting  files 
out  of  Foster's  office  on  that  now  infa- 
mous evening,  may  come  under  fire 
again.  "For  the  sake  of  my  own  sani- 
ty, I  treat  it  as  an  occupational  haz- 
ard." she  tells  me.  She  is  reportedly 
$250,000  in  debt  to  her  lawyer,  a  sum 
that  represents  almost  twice  her  annual 
salary.  And  she  worries  that  the  small- 
est sign  of  open  resentment  will  be 
used  against  her  when  the  battle  flares 
up  again.  "I  think  the  biggest  issue 
here,  bigger  than  all  of  us,  bigger  than 
the  presidential  election,  is  how  can 
you  expect  us  to  maintain  a  respect  for 
the  institution  of  government  when,  in 
many  instances,  their  activities  don't 
merit  that  respect?" 

"The  end  goal  here  is  for  all  of  us 
to  get  knocked  down,"  offers  anoth- 


OCCUPATIONAL  HAZARD 

Above:  Janet  Mullins 

(left)  and  Margaret  Tutwiler 

(right)  at  a  1992  hearing. 

Right:  Joseph  diGenova  was 
their  independent  counsel. 


nolly  $1.7  million  of  their 
total  $2.4  million  legal 
bill).  The  most  vulnerable 
players  in  this  never-ending  drama  are 
the  president's  supporting  cast.  "Well, 
I  did  get  something  out  of  all  this," 
says  Lisa  Caputo,  formerly  of  the  First 
Lady's  press  office.  "I  came  away  with 
a  wonderful  friendship  with  my  law- 
yers." Her  legal  bills  recently  hit 
$100,000. 

We  are  talking  here  about  the  stand- 
ins  for  the  great  man  who  come  to 
serve,  and  depart  with  the  modern 
perks  of  office:  gril lings  by  indepen- 
dent counsels;  their  own  criminal 
lawyers;  their  own  very  public  humili- 
ations. Here,  for  example,  is  how  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  described  Wash- 
ington reaction  to  the  alleged  offenses 
of  Janet  Mullins  and  her  colleagues: 
a  Watergate-style  abuse  of  government 
power.  Here  is  what  the  independent 
counsel  determined  exactly  one  year 
ago:  the  United  States  government 
owes  Mullins  and  her  colleagues 
smeared  by  false  charges  an  up-front 


the  half -million-dollar  mark,  n 
This  is  just  about  what  a  se-l| 
nior  White  House  personJI 
might  make— in  the  course* 
of  an  entire  four-year  ad-df) 
ministration. 

Indeed,  the  price,  in  dol-il 
lars,  of  serving  a  president 
has  risen  mightily  over  the* 
years— way  ahead  of  infla-i 
tion.  In  the  Watergate  era,  for  instance,. | 
Stephen  Bull,  a  minor  aide  under  suspi-f  | 
cion  (wrongly,  as  it  turned  out)  of  havingiu 
erased  those   famous    18/?  minutes  ot 
tape,  spent  $25,000  for  a  lawyer,  roughly  J 
the    amount    of  his   annual    salary  as  I 
Nixon's  scheduler.  By  the  90s,  Elliott  ft 
Abrams,  who  pleaded  guilty  to  withhold-  J 
ing  information  from  Congress  as  an. 
assistant  secretary  of  state  during  the 
Iran-contra  scandal,  accrued  $200,000  in 
bills— about  two  and  a  half  times  his  gov- 
ernment salary.  He  is  still,  a  full  decade 
after  his  testimony,  fighting  the  D.C  bar.  | 
which  is  trying  to  suspend  him.  He  says 
he  pleaded  guilty  because  he  learned  thai  j 
a  trial  could  cost  him  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion if  "everything  went  well." 

"These  middle-class  people  have  hac 
their  lives  wrecked  by  pure,  naked,  raw 
politics,"  President  Clinton  said  in  Au- 
gust as  he  swore  ("if  it's  the  last  thing  1 
do")  to  help  his  aides  pay  their  lega 
bills.  But  what  the  Clinton  White  Hous< 
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your  mind  will  be 
there  forever.your  body, 

howeverwill  only 
be  missing  forthree  d/ 

?j^  Midnight  buffets  to  sunrise  swims.  Swedish 

yges  to  French  boutiques.  Steelbands  to  wooden 
Its  all  part  of  a  dreamy  few  days.  Yet,  the 
%m$h.you  for  a  Ions  time  to  come. 

en  out  three-or  four-night 
^.c  Empress  to  the  Bahamas. 


rivateisiand,CocoCay 
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tropical  umbrella  drinkt^ 
all,  before  they  even  have  tin  „ 
You,on  the  other hand,willfeellik% 
miles  away  wimplenty  of  time  to  re 
To  find  out  more  about  the  wo, 
itcoming,justcalll-800-659-Rt 
chure  or  see  your  travel  agent. . 
iOwit,youllbehavingthe  time  ofyourlife,  even  if 
pur  life  doesn't  seemtobesparingyou  thatmuchtim 
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to  know  that  from  this  day  forward  I'm 
not  going  to  talk  to  you  about  it  any- 
more." In  fact,  as  Mullins's  lawyer  in- 
formed her,  she  really  couldn't  talk 
about  her  case  to  anyone,  particularly 
her  dearest  friend,  former  White  House 
communications  director  Margaret  Tut- 
wiler,  whose  name  was  also  muddied  by 
the  passport  scandal.  The  two  women 
might  have  risked  conspiracy  charges  if  | 
they  had  discussed  their  situation. 

From  the  1992  campaign  trail,  Bill  I 
Clinton  assailed  the  ruthlessness  of 
the  supposed  snoopers,  adopting  a 
tone  of  outraged  morality  that  now 
seems  positively  haunting.  They  had 
tried  to  impugn  his  character!  Was  there  | 
no  end  to  these  low  partisan  tactics? 

"To  them  it  was  just  an  extension  oi\ 
a  political  game,"  Janet  Mullins  says 
ruefully.  For  a  long  time,  she  ignored  \ 
the  damage  it  inflicted.  And  then  shelf 
got  it:  There's  no  such  thing  as  a  politi-j 
cal  game  when  you  become  the  subject/] 
of  a  special  investigation. 

Alone  in  her  apartment  after  BushJ 
had  gone  down  in  defeat,  his  top  aide 
realized  she  was  now  divested  of  her.| 
job,  her  $130,000  salary,  and  her  repu- 
tation. She  would  also,  as  it  turned  outoi 
be  the  subject  of  an  independent  prose-J 
cutor's  investigation.  Mullins  curled  upJ 
in  the  fetal  position  and  wept  for  a  sol-J 
id  month.  She  was  contemplating  some-] 
thing  far  bigger  than  the  Big  House. 

"You  start  looking  out  the  10th-flooi| 
window  and  thinking,  Why  am  I  here? 
Her  smile  is  slight,  without  mirth.  "May. 


"I  mean,  it  never  stops/7  cries  Maggie  Williams,  who  has  passed  two  lie-detector  tests 


Her  voice  trembles.  "For  the  sake  of  my  sanity,  I  treat  it  as  an  occupational  hazard. 


is  experiencing  is  nothing  new:  this  ad- 
ministration, which  swept  into  town 
with  promises  of  ethical  superiority,  sim- 
ply has  a  bit  more  misery  to  contend 
with  than  its  predecessors. 

Ianet  Mullins  tells  me  how  close  she 
came  to  complete  destruction  when 
she  stood  falsely  accused  of  orches- 
trating an  illegal  plan  to  rifle  candidate 
Bill  Clinton's  passport  files  in  order  to 
find  something  that  would  cast  doubt 
on  his  patriotism. 

It  was  November  1992.  Shortly  after 
the  scandal  broke,  George  Bush  lost  the 
election,  and  Mullins— a  single  moth- 
er—suddenly found  herself  without  a 
job  or  a  future.  All  she  had,  she  recalls, 
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Top:  Maggie  Williams, 

Hillary  Clinton's  chief  of  staff, 

has  survived  substantial 

investigation  of  her  actions 

after  White  House  counsel 

Vincent  Foster's  suicide. 

Right:  Williams  testifies  before 

the  Senate  Whitewater 

committee,  July  1995. 


be  this  is  too  big 
Maybe  I  can't  sur| 
vive  this  one." 


?A 


0 


was  a  banner  headline  across  the  front 
of  The  Washington  Post.  "Ax  murder- 
ers," she  points  out,  "don't  get  that." 
Her  daughter,  then  21,  begged  to  be 
told  why  their  world  was  ending. 

"You  need  to  know  I  didn't  do  any- 
thing." Mullins  told  her.  "And  you  need 


o  it  is  all  thil 
more  surprisinj 
'that,  well  befon 
her  public  exonera 
tion  last  Decembei 
Janet  Mullins  de 
cided  there  was  onl 
one  course  to  take.  She  was  aware  that  sh 
couldn't  rely  on  the  government  for  help 
Nor  could  she  get  a  dime's  worth  of  vind 
cation  from  the  media,  which,  after  mal 
ing  sure  her  alleged  misdeeds  led  the  new; 
gave  scant  coverage  to  her  exculpation. 
But  she  felt  there  was  one  thing  sh  I 
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could  do:  help  another  public  official 
in  trouble. 

A  Democrat. 

Her  beneficiary?  Clinton's  commu- 
nications director,  Mark  Gearan,  whose 
desire  to  head  the  Peace  Corps  was  run- 
ning into  serious  opposition  last  sum- 
mer because  he  had  taken  notes  during 
White  House  discussions  of  Whitewater 
damage  control.  Mullins  didn't  "know 
him  from  Adam,"  but  Mar- 
garet Tutwiler  thought  a  lot 
of  him. 

Despite  his  mounting  legal 
bills,  Gearan  was  by  no 
means  in  as  much  trouble  as 
many  top  aides,  past  and 
present.  He  hadn't  been  rid- 
iculed by  Senator  Alfonse 
D'Amato,  as  was  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  Harold  Ickes, 
or  threatened  with  perjury 
charges,  as  was  the  youth- 


Berry,  a  former  Bush  appointee  to 
the  State  Department,  knew.  He,  too, 
had  been  implicated  in  the  Clinton  pass- 
port scandal  and  was  $475,000  in  debt 
to  his  lawyer  despite  the  very  sincere 
apologies  of  former  independent  counsel 
Joseph  diGenova.  When  the  scandal 
broke,  he  was  demoted  and  trans- 
ferred. Ask  him  if  he  was  able  to  find 
another  job  without  too  much  difficul- 


I  think  he  may  have  to  go  through,  j 
and  I  think  someone  should  give  him  a  I 
chance." 

Berry  pauses.  "Mark  Gearan,  bless  I 
his  heart,  sent  me  a  thank-you  note, 
which  just  shows  some  class." 

One  warm  summer  evening,  I  walk 
into  the  headquarters  of  the  Peace 
Corps  in  downtown  Washington. 
Amid  the  colored  posters  featuring  the 
soothing  expressions  of  optimistic  volun- 
teers, I  am  greeted  by  a  triumphant  Di- 
rector Gearan,  now  in  his  new  job. 
Smiling  in  his  quiet  way,  he  offers  only 
a  cursory  overview  of  what  it's  like  to 
be  planted  in  the  hot  seat. 

In  general,  he  feels,  he's  gotten  off 
easy.  His  legal  bills  are  less  than  $100,000, 
though  he  doesn't  yet  know  how  he'll  I 
manage  to  pay  them  on  his  $123,000' 
salary.  However,  almost  anybody  whoc 
is  anybody  among  the  often  deposed  ■ 


"I  would  like  to  say  I'm  optimistic  the  system  will  improve,  but  I'm  not,"  says  Margaret 


Tutwiler.  "All  you  have  to  do  these  days  to  get  nailed  is  make  one  human  error." 


fully  exuberant  Joshua  Steiner— a  gap- 
toothed  former  Treasury  aide  who  was 
publicly  humiliated  during  the  never- 
ending  Whitewater  hearings.  No  one 
was  saying  that  Gearan  had  actually 
done  anything  improper  or  illegal.  In 
Washington's  current  political  climate, 
however,  actual  charges  are  almost  be- 
side the  point.  Most  people  don't  even 
understand  the  charges  against  those 
they  read  about.  It  is  only  appearances 
that  matter. 

Gearan,  a  Dukakis  refugee,  is  an  un- 
prepossessing man  with  gentle  manners 
and  shiny  spectacles.  Had  his  nomina- 
tion been  deep-sixed,  few  would  have 
cared.  That,  however,  didn't  stop  Mul- 
lins's  rescue  operation.  "I  knew  all  the 
people  we  needed  to  talk  to  in  order  to 
get  him  confirmed,"  she  says.  "No  nom- 
ination can  move  without  help." 

She  rallied  the  troops.  "I  called  Mar- 
garet [Tutwiler]  and  said,  'He  is  an  inno- 
cent bystander  who  got  pulled  into  this 
nightmare,'"  Mullins  recalls.  "'We  need 
to  help  him  out.  We  need  to  call  up  a 
couple  of  our  Republican  friends  and 
tell  them  not  to  do  this!'" 

The  two  women  phoned  Steven 
Berry,  who  was  then  working  for  Jesse 
Helms  on  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  "We  said,  'Steven,  you 
know  everything  bad  we  think  about 
those  Clinton  folks?'" 
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Above:  most  vulnerable  are 

second-tier  players  such 

as  Clintonites  Mark  Gearan  and 

George  Stephanopoulos 

(with  presidential  assistant 

Rahni  Emanuel),  shown  in  1993. 

Right:  former  White  House 

communications  director 

Margaret  Tutwiler,  whose 

reputation  was  marred  by  the 

passport  scandal  of  1992. 


ty  and  his  Virginia  drawl  slows  further: 

"Well.  I  was  pretty  radioactive  there 
for  about  three  years." 

So  he  wasn't  feeling  all  that  charita- 
ble when  Mullins  called  up  with  her 
"Let's  help  Mark  Gearan"  plea. 

"I  said,  'Yeah,  what  I  wouldn't  have 
given  for  someone  who  had  a  little 
common  sense  when  I  was  up  there,' " 
Berry  recalls. 

"And  Janet  said,  'But,  Steven,  what 
do  you  think  I'm  talking  about?  He's 
got  a  daughter.' " 

After  some  consulting  with  D'Ama- 
to's  people  on  the  Senate  Whitewater 
committee.  Berry  met  with  Gearan. 
Then,  with  increasing  determination, 
he  went  to  his  boss,  Jesse  Helms:  "Sen- 
ator, I  feel  for  that  guy  [Gearan].  I'd 
like  to  treat  this  guy  the  same  way  I'd 
like  to  be  treated.  I  went  through  what 


Clinton  staff  can  claim ii 
as   much.    He   spent 
days  testifying,  but  not 
nearly  as  long  as,  say,  J 
Maggie  Williams. 

Oddly  enough,  he^ 
never  explicitly  men- 
tions  the   favor  that! 
saved  him.  He  does,, 
however,  say  that  Mar-i 
garet    Tutwiler    "hasj 
been  helpful  to  mej 
personally." 
How  helpful?  I  wonder. 
He  blinks  hard.  "She's  just  been  a 
very  good  friend." 

Later  I  phone  Gearan  to  ask  about 
his  reticence.  Why  didn't  he  tell  me— oi 
anyone  in  the  press— the  saga  of  his  dra- 
matic political  rescue  by  three  Republij 
cans?  Why  all  the  caution? 

"I  .  .  .  ah,  thought  maybe  it  was  up  tcl 
the  others  to  say  what  they  wanted  to  say.' 
"How  did  you  feel  when  your  careei 
was  saved  by  the  Republicans?" 

"I  felt  humbled  by  it."  His  voice  is  low  I 
"Very  humbled.  They  were  very  kind.". 

But  Mullins  knows  kindness  has  noth 
ing  to  do  with  this  story.  Her  action 
on  behalf  of  the  Democrat  were  sim 
ply,  she  says,  "part  of  the  healing  process. 
In  the  darkening  Washington  office 
of  the  Ford  (Continued  on  page  141 
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ou  are  now  entering  the  "New  World."  Population: 
i>se  who  desire  the  best.  Vehicle  of  choice:  the  powerful 
pformer  BMW  Z3  roadster  2.8.  M.P.H.:  as  fast  as  you 
P— within  limits,  of  course.  Forecast:  a  glorious  Saturday 
1g.  Just  drive.  Wherever  the  road  takes  you.  Head  for  the 
le  mountains,  the  countryside.  Just  go.  Let  your  BMW  Z3 
<fcr  take  you  there.  And  to  quote  a  favorite  living  legend, 
"if  you  come  to  a  fork  in  the  road,  take  it." 

n  her,  Andrew  Marc  leather  jacket,  CK  Calvin  Klein 
i  T-shirt,  Vertigo  tab-front  stretch  pants.  On  him, 
HUGO  Hugo  Boss  houndstooth  suit  and  sweater. 

"Obey  speed  limits  and  always  wear  safety  belts. 
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Checklist  for  the  perfect  weekend:  a  pair  of 
sunglasses,  a  full  tank  of  gas  and  a  BMW  Z3  6-cylinder 

roadster-top  down!  And  before  you  go,  get  your 

roadster  custom  crafted  to  fit  your  own  sense  of  style. 

You  can  choose  almost  anything  from  dramatic  interior 

colors  and  materials,  to  an  onboard  computer, 

automatic  transmission  and  heated  seats. 

Suit  your  car,  suit  yourself. 

On  her,  Isaac  by  Isaac  Mizrahi  sweater  and 

"windowpane"  skirt.  On  him,  rayon  suit  and  shirt  by 

Ermenegildo  Zegna;  tie,  Polo  by  Ralph  Lauren. 
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This  car  looks  and  feels  so  good  it's  almost  sinful. 

The  ergonomics  are  flawless-very  key,  considering  that 

once  you  get  behind  the  wheel  you  might  never  want 

to  leave.  With  power  seats,  windows  and  mirrors, 
climate  control  and  120  watt*,  6-speaker  audio  system, 
this  car  is  at  your  command.  Best  of  all,  the  trunk  will 
even  hold  your  "can't-go-away-without-'em"  golf  clubs. 

On  her,  Vakko  suede  shirt  jacket,  CK  Calvin  Klein 

T-shirt  and  Vertigo  tab-front  pants.  On  him, 

Mossimo  V-neck  sweater  and  dark  denim  jeans. 
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Pleasure  trip.  This  car  grips  the  road,  hugs  tight      u 

corners  and  really  hits  its  stride  on  straight- 
aways. That's  my  kind  of  car!  Thanks  to  its  2.8 

liter,  6-cylinder  engine,  it's  an  amazingly 
powerful  car  with  great  torque  and  a  smooth 

ride.  With  its  taut  steering  and  nimble 
suspension  system  this  car  is  so  in  sync  with 
your  moves,  you'll  swear  it  knows  you  better 
than  you  know  yourself. 

On  her,  CK  Calvin  Klein  zip-front  leather  jacket 

and  Vertigo  stretch  bootleg  pants.  On  him, 

Joseph  Abboud  blazer,  Timepieces  merino  wool 

sweater  and  HUGO  Hugo  Boss  jeans. 
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Looks  are  important,  yes,  but  brains  do  count 

for  something  in  this  "New  World."  And  boy,  is 

this  car  smart!  It  tells  you  when  to  change  your 

oil  or  if  a  maintenance  check  is  due  based  on 

your  personal  driving  habits,  not  just  on  miles 

driven.  Scheduled  maintenance  is  included  for 

the  first  three  years  or  36,000  miles.  It's  also 

equipped  with  dual  airbags  and  BMW's  exclusive 

coded  driveaway  protection  and  double-locking 

features,  making  the  car  almost  impossible  to 

steal— extremely  important,  considering  the 

desirability  of  the  car. 

On  her,  Misc.  by  Janet  Howard  ribbed  polo  shirt 

and  bootleg  pants.  On  him,  DKNY  nylon  jacket 

and  khaki  pants. 
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And  why  is  this  couple  smiling?  Because  with  a  starting  pric 

$29,000*  for  the  Z3  1.9  liter,  the  BMW  roadster  is  an 

unbelievable  value.  And  because  we  also  know  the  weather  c 

has  no  mercy,  BMW  All  Season  Traction  is  available  on  eve 

roadster.**  This  happy  ending  is  just  the  beginning  of  th« 

upcoming  weekend  adventure. 

On  her,  Andrew  Marc  tan  suede  jacket  and  pants,  CK  Cah 
Klein  wool  sweater.  On  him,  BOSS  Hugo  Boss  cashmere-bl 
blazer,  camel's  hair  sweater  and  HUGO  Hugo  Boss  denim  je 
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(Continued  from  page  134)  Motor  Com- 
pany, she  rises,  looking  just  right  for 
the  new  part  she  plays:  corporate  lob- 
byist, trim  in  her  ice-green  suit  with 
a  complicated  scarf  of  olive-colored 
silk,  cleverly  fastened,  floating  off  her 
shoulders. 

"I  mean,  it's  human  nature  to  think, 
I'm  gonna  get  even,"  she  says.  "But 
then  the  cycle  keeps  on  going  and  pret- 
ty soon  it's  like  the  Middle  East  and 
you  think,  At  what  point  do  we  just 
stop  shooting  innocent  people?" 

Says  diGenova,  who  investigated, 
grilled,  and  then  exonerated  Mullins, 
"I  feel  sorry  for  Margaret  Tutwiler  and 
Janet  Mullins.  I  feel  sorry  for  Maggie 
Williams.  I  feel  sorry  for  all  people 
caught  up  in  these  things.  .  .  .  This  is 
ridiculous.  How  in  the  world  do  we  ex- 
pect people  to  want  to  come  and  serve 
their  country?" 

So  are  the  Democrats,  who  have 
been  brandishing  long  knives  since  Wa- 
tergate, now  feeling  the  sharp  jabs  of 
retaliation? 

"Yeah,"  says  the  former  U.S.  attor- 
ney, "the  Democrats  are  getting  their 
asses  nailed  to  the  clapboards.  I  don't 
think  there's  any  question  about  that." 
Republican   though   he    is,    diGenova 


finds  no  comfort  in  the  Democrats' 
misery.  "It's  a  travesty." 

"I  would  like  to  say  I'm  optimistic 
the  system  will  improve,"  says  Mar- 
garet Tutwiler,  a  blonde  heiress  from 
Birmingham,  Alabama.  "But  I'm  not." 
She  is  very  sure  in  all  her  pronounce- 
ments and,  having  spent  a  reported  six- 
figure  sum  on  her  attorneys'  fees,  is  vis- 
ibly angry.  "All  you  have  to  do  these 
days  to  get  nailed  while  in  office,"  she 
says,  "is  make  one  human  error.  You 
want  perfection?  Hire  computers!" 

Her  gaze  is  unwavering.  "And  the 
other  thing  I  say  to  my  friends  who 
serve  is:  'It's  a  dangerous  occupation 
you've  just  accepted.'  And  that  I  find 
very  depressing  and  a  very  twisted  sen- 
timent. But  it's  dangerous  to  serve  your 
country  today." 

hat  would  you  advise  anyone 
coming  into  your  job  to  do  first?" 
George  Stephanopoulos,  in  his 
White  House  office,  replies  immediate- 
ly, without  a  second's  hesitation.  "I 
would  advise  anyone  who  comes  into 
my  job  to  make  sure  you  have  a  lawyer 
on  retainer  from  the  day  you  walk  in." 
Stephanopoulos  leans  back  in  his 
chair.   At   35,   the   senior  aide  is,   on 


careful  inspection,  slightly  worn 
around  the  eyes.  He  has,  thus  far, 
racked  up  almost  $70,000  in  unpaid 
bills— an  amount  his  lawyer  claims 
could  double  "if  he  keeps  getting  sub- 
poenaed." Stephanopoulos  is  sanguine: 
"I  think  mine  are  on  the  low  side." 
Much  like  Clinton's,  his  bearing  and 
rhetoric  remain  boyish,  a  quality  which 
generally  earns  him  points  with  the 
press. 

Not  enough  points,  however.  On 
April  4,  1994,  Stephanopoulos,  looking 
strangely  depleted  in  a  grainy  Time 
cover  photograph,  appeared  alongside 
his  boss,  deep  water:  how  the  presi- 
dent's MEN  TRIED  TO  HINDER  THE 
Whitewater  investigation,  read  the 
cover  line,  its  phrasing  loaded  with 
Nixonian  parallels.  One  of  the  authors 
of  the  accompanying  article  was  Mi- 
chael Kramer,  whose  wife,  Judge  Kim- 
ba  Wood  (now  divorced),  had  been  cal- 
lously dismissed  from  the  pool  of  ex- 
ceptional women  being  considered  for 
the  post  of  attorney  general.  She  ap- 
peared compromised,  the  White  House 
determined  too  hastily,  by  the  kind  of 
imported-nanny  problem  that  had  earli- 
er sunk  the  candidacy  of  Zoe  Baird. 

Word   was    that    Michael    Kramer 
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blamed  Stephanopoulos  for  a 
lot  of  the  press  leakage  that 
led  to  his  wife's  humiliation. 


F 


or  years  I  wanted  to 
make  the  cover  of  Time 
in  the  worst  way,"  Steph- 
anopoulos would  write  in  a 
letter  of  complaint  to  the 
newsmagazine.  "And  I 
did."  In  fact,  he  consid- 
ered suing  Time,  so  dam- 
aged, he  felt,  was  his 
reputation.  His  lawyer,  Stan 
Brand,  wrote  a  letter  claiming 
that  his  client  had  been  de- 
famed. To  little  avail.  The  ar- 
ticle, quoting  anonymous  offi- 
cials, claimed  that  Stephano- 
poulos had  tried  to  impede  an 
investigation  by  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation.  In 
other  words,  as  the  White 
House  aide  summed  it  up,  he 
was    "steps    away    from    the 


$&*. 


TIME  HEALS  EVERYTHING 
From  top:  Stephanopoulos 
on  the  April  4,  1994,  cover  of  Time, 
in  which  it  was  alleged  that 
he  had  attempted  to  impede  an 
investigation  by  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation;  the  presidential  adviser 
at  the  Whitewater  hearings  in 
August  of  that  year;  Joshua  Steiner, 
onetime  Treasury  chief  of  staff,  at  the 
Whitewater  hearings  in  1994. 


lawyers  who  have,  in  recent , 
times,  made  the  legal  rescue i 
of  public  officials  something 
of  an  arcane  but  novel  spe- 
cialty. (Other  top  defenders 
include:  Reid  Weingarten. 
who  fought  for  Josh  Steiner. 
the  often  investigated  Ror 
Brown,  and  Mike  Espy;  Bob 
Bennett,  who  represents  Pres 
ident  Clinton;  and  Ed  Dennis 
who  is  battling  on  behalf  o! 
Maggie  Williams.) 

So  much  in  demand 
Brand's  kind  of  expertise  tha 
he  has  already  made  plans  foi 
the  future.  Should,  one  day 
some  would-be  United  State: 
president  ask  for  an  ounce  o 
preventive  counsel,  the  attor 
ney  would  be  happy  t( 
oblige:  "Make  sure  nohod 
takes  any  notes  or  writes  am 
thing  down  or  writes  memos  U 
people     they    don't    need    u 


Oh,  I  always  treat  it  like  it  is  happening  to  somebody  else,"  George  Stephanopoulo 


concedes.  "To  a  fictional  character  named  George.  It's  the  only  way  to  deal  with  it.". 


slammer."  There  was  ample  reason  for 
his  agitation.  "A  crime  punishable  by 
imprisonment  as  long  as  five  years," 
wrote  the  reporters. 

Almost  two  years  later  the  news- 
magazine printed  Stephanopoulos's  let- 
ter of  furious  protest.  "Nothing  re- 
mains of  the  criminal  charges  leveled 
against  me  by  anonymous  sources  in 
Time,  except,  of  course,  my  yet-to-be- 
paid  legal  bills,"  the  aide  wrote  in  the 
letter,  which  was  published  in  March 
of  this  year. 

In  his  office.  Stephanopoulos  retains 
an  impenetrable  expression,  while  picking 
his  words  with  care.  "I  thought  it  was  at 
least  questionable  journalistic  ethics  to 
have  Michael  Kramer  write  that  story,  giv- 
en his  connection  to  the  White  House.  .  .  . 
He  should  never  have  been  assigned  that 
story,  because  of  his  conflict." 

About  his  part  in  this,  the  journalist 
is  completely  unrepentant.  Kramer  sees 
no  reason  why  he  should  have  recused 
himself  from  predicting  a  possible  jail 
sentence  for  a  top  White  House  official 
just  because  his  wife  had  been  humiliat- 
ed by  Clinton's  people:  "Absolutely  not. 
My  role  is  to  be  a  journalist.  There  was 
no  bias."  Nor,  he  insists,  did  he  hold 
the  senior  aide  responsible  for  the  mess 
made  of  Wood's  failed  career  move. 


And  as  for  the  fade-out  of 
Vaffaire  Stephanopoulos  (the 
fact  that  he  "has  yet  to  be 
charged  with  anything,  much 
less  consigned  to  a  prison 
cell),  Kramer  says,  "Just  be- 
cause it  happened  not  to 
come  out  that  way  doesn't 
affect  the  article's  veracity." 

"How  would  you  describe 
the  role  of  the  press  these 
days?"  I  ask  Stephanopoulos. 

"Ahmm.  Uncritical  conduit." 

Increasingly,  the  Clinton  aide  who 
achieved  star  status  so  early  on  appears 
to  be  withdrawing.  "Oh.  I  always  treat  it 
like  it  is  happening  to  somebody  else." 
Stephanopoulos  concedes,  nodding  affa- 
bly. "To  a  fictional  character  named 
George.  It's  the  only  way  to  deal  with  it." 

Then  he  acids  that  there's  one  other 
bit  of  advice  he'd  like  to  share  with  all 
future  White  House  inmates:  "Every 
word  you  ever  say  at  any  meeting  to 
anyone  at  any  time  could  come  back  to 
haunt  you." 

Stan  Brand.  Stephanopoulos's  attor- 
ney and  an  old  alumnus  of  Tip 
O'Neill's  staff,  would  be  the  first  to 
concur  with  Stephanopoulos's  admoni- 
tion. Brand  belongs  to  a  select  group  of 


write. .  . .  Have  an  oi 
ganized  retention  pom 
that  gets  rid  of  note 
when  they're  no  longi 
needed." 

In  fact,  howeve; 
much  of  that  advice 
no  longer  requirec 
"Heavens  no!"  Hillar 
Clinton  snapped  at  Jii 
Lehrer  of  PBS  when  I 
had  the  temerity  to  as 
her  if  she  kept  a  diary.  "It  would  gi 
subpoenaed.  You  can't  write  anyihii. 
down." 

Brand  himself  no  longer  jots  down 
syllable  when  conferring  with  client 
"Think  about  your  own  profession  ar 
what  some  smart-ass— excuse  me,  la\ 
yer   can  do  with  your  notes." 

"You   mean,"   the   lawyer  is  aske 
"your  profession  has  gone  into  the  bui 
ness  of  crucifying  innocent  people?" 
"Oh.  absolutely    that's  the  name  • 

EC 

the  game." 

And  to  an  amazing  degree.  Brand  b  \ 

lieves,  the  Clinton  people  have  been  a  i 

complices  in  this  game,  whetting  tl  ~: 

guillotines    for    their   own    executior  ° 

"No  disrespect  to  anyone  in  the  Whi  < 

House,  but  they  made  a  lot  of  mistakt  \ 

They  came  in  not  understanding  jt  I 
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how  virulent  the  ethics  virus  is."  He 
grimaces,  thoroughly  put  out.  "Oh,  they 
were  naive!" 

How  naive  are  they?  Well,  the  political 
class,  after  all,  is  used  to  running  govern- 
ment not  running  from  it.  Its  members 
do  not  habitually  collect  the  names  of 
crafty  criminal  lawyers.  Janet  Mull  ins, 
who  had  never  even  seen  the  inside  of  a 
courtroom  until  the  passport  scandal 
broke,  was  told,  "The  hardest  thing  for 
you  to  realize  is  this  is  no  longer  a  polit- 
ical process.  This  is  a  criminal  process." 


One  evening  in  early 
1994,  as  he  was  scrib- 
bling away  at  home  in 
his  soon-to-be -famous  di- 
ary, it  occurred  to  Treasury 
chief  of  staff  Josh  Steiner, 
then  28,  with  an  annual  in- 
come of  $98,000,  that  what 
with  one  thing  and  anoth- 
er maybe  he'd  better  end 
his  oeuvre.  Whitewater  was 


however.  Eager  to  be  true  to  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  government  subpoena, 
Steiner  actually  asked  his  outraged  girl- 
friend to  rummage  through  her  files  for  a 
fax  he'd  once  sent  her  so  he  could  hand 
that  private  missive  over,  too.  Indeed,  the 
eager-to-please  Steiner— who  reportedly 
wound  up  paying  more  than  $100,000  in 
attorney's  fees— would  have  fired  any 
lawyer  who  suggested  leaving  well 
enough  alone.  Swallowing  her  anger,  the 
young  woman  complied  with  his  request. 
And  that's  how  the  world  ended  up 


gate  spending  amounting  to  $114  mil- 
lion. He  means  also  the  broadening  ol ; 
ethics  targets:  John  Tower  and  his 
women  skewered  by  pious  Democrats. 
Before  that,  courtesy  of  Newt  Gingrich 
and  the  Republicans,  Jim  Wright  and 
the  hubbub  over  the  details  of  his  book 
royalties.  Now,  inevitably,  Gingrich  him- 
self is  under  attack. 

"Well,  we  have  trivialized  ethics,' 
agrees  diGenova.  "They  have  mack 
everything  a  transgression." 

Oddly,  however,  Brand,  the  Demo 
cratic  lawyer,  is  by  far  the  more  vitu« 
perative  about  his  own  party's  role.  Hs 
says  flatly,  "When  the  Democrat: 
couldn't  get  control  of  power  througl 
legitimate  electoral  means,  we  decidec 
scandal  was  the  way  we  were  going  t< 
get  it.  And  we  kept  pressing  the  scan 
dal  button  and  pressing  the  investiga 
tions  and  going  that  way. 

"And  then,  lo  and  behold,  we  woi| 
the  White  House." 

In  return  for  this  victory,  the  Demc 


Bruce  Lindsey  reported  that  his  legal  bills  may  run  to  half  a  million  dollars-just  about 


what  a  senior  White  House  person  might  make  during  a  four-year  administration. 


making  a  major  comeback  as  a  scandal. 
Who  knew?  He  just  might  get  subpoenaed! 

Quickly  he  tore  out  the  page  he  was 
writing,  intent  on  tossing  it  into  the 
trash.  But  somewhere  or  other,  Steiner 
had  read  that  it  is  wrong  to  destroy 
your  diary  if  you  even  dimly  suspect  it 
might  one  day  be  subpoenaed.  So  he  re- 
trieved the  crumpled  page.  This,  despite 
the  fact  that  almost  no  one  then  knew 
he  kept  a  diary— an  ignorance  that  was 
of  course  swiftly  dispelled. 

"The  dumb  son  of  a  bitch  kept  a 
diary.  A  thorough,  compulsive  diary," 
one  unnamed  Clintonite  griped  to  Time 
in  the  very  same  article  that  predicted 
jail  time  for  Stephanopoulos.  "The  spe- 
cial prosecutor's  got  it  and  God  knows 
what's  in  it." 

The  diary  contained  an  entry  indi- 
cating that  Stephanopoulos  had  sug- 
gested that  the  Treasury  Department 
needed  to  find  a  way  to  get  rid  of  Jay 
Stephens,  a  Republican  former  U.S.  at- 
torney investigating  Madison  Guaranty 
Savings  and  Loan  for  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation.  Hence  the  impres- 
sion that  the  top  aide  was  trying  to  im- 
pede a  federal  investigation.  (Steph- 
anopoulos claims  he  was  just  blowing 
off  steam.) 

That  wasn't  all  the  authorities  got, 


THE  BEST  DEFENSE 

Clockwise  from  top  left:  Reid  Weingarten, 
Bob  Bennett,  Jay  Stephens,  Stan  Brand. 
Weingarten,  Bennett,  and  Brand  all  specialize 
in  defending  White  House  survivors; 
Stephens  was  a  Whitewater  investigator. 


knowing  that  Steiner  addressed  his  true 
love  as  "Sweetpea." 

The  Clintonites  are  being  punished 
for  more  than  their  early  claims  of 
ethical  purity.  Watergate  was  the 
genesis  of  the  ethics  virus.  "I  have  said 
to  my  Democratic  friends:  'You  are 
reaping  what  you've  sowed  in  the 
80s,'"  declares  Brand.  By  this,  the  at- 
torney means  the  17  different  indepen- 
dent counsels  which  have  sprung  forth 
since  1978  (a  Carter  year),  their  aggre- 


crats  handed  over,  withouB 
a   fight,   the   destinies  an  ■ 
rights  of  their  own  peopl«(B 
Plagued  by  scandal,  a  bill 
sieged  President  Clinton  coi  II 
sented  to  the  re-enactmerjl 
of  the  independent-counscjl 
law  within  18  months  cfl 
assuming  office.  In  an  ui 
usual  article  preceding  th  fl 
jk      event,  the  prescient  conse« 
vative  writer  Terry  EastlanM 
fumed  about  the  fearful  consequence'" 
of  that  disastrous  statute,  which  w; 
pushed  by  hypocritical  Republicans  f( 
the  sole  purpose  of  bringing  down 
Democratic  administration:  "Whoevi 
is  appointed  is  empowered  as  no  othi  j 
federal  prosecutor." 

Moreover,  the  powers  of  the  ind  ■ 
pendent    counsel    are    deployed    n<  \ 
merely  against  the  wickedness  of  tl  j 
mightiest  world  leaders.  So  sweepii  j 
have  our  ethics  concerns  become  th  [ 
applicants   for   second-tier   posts  a   : 
basically  thrust  into  the  position  of  1  j 
ing  or  losing  out.  Greg  Walden,  a  R 
publican  critical  of  Clinton -administi 
tion  ethics,  used  to  clear  top-level  a 
pointees  in  the  Bush  years.  He  sa 
that  his  last  question  to  applicants  w 
always  "Finally:   is  there  anything 
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I  have  seen  the  longest  of  winters.  I  have  seen  compassion  conquer  despair. 
I  have  seen  that  hope  is  a  flame  that  can't  be  extinguished.  I  would  like  to  see  my  children. 

-Diane  Paul,  Red  Cross  Overseas  Refugee  Relief. 
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your  background  which  could  prove 
embarrassing  to  you  or  the  president'.'" 
Walden  shrugs.  "Now,  I  would  say 
that  90  percent  of  the  time  people  I 
talked  to  said  no  to  that  last  question 
when  in  fact  probably  the  answer  is  yes." 

So  who  can  be  surprised  that  an  in- 
dependent counsel  was  assigned  to 
Mike  Espy,  who  allegedly  took  foot- 
ball tickets  and  free  flights?  Or  to  the 
late  Ron  Brown,  whose  premature 
death  has  not  prevented  the  continuing 
investigation  of  his  tangled  business  af- 
fairs? Or  that  a  third  probe  is  investi- 
gating housing-and-urban- development 
secretary  Henry  Cisneros,  who  may 
have  lied  about  payments  he  made  to 
his  former  mistress?  The  independent 
counsel  has  become  an  all-purpose 
player,  pinch-hitting  for  the  Justice 
Department,  for  clergymen,  for  con- 
science. Consider  it  a  prop  in  the  polit- 
ical theater. 

"We  need  a  statute  [the  independent- 
counsel  law]  like  this  rarely— 'rarely'  is 
the  operative  word,"  insists  diGenova, 
who  recently  testified  against  it  on 
Capitol  Hill.  Before  becoming  an  inde- 
pendent counsel,  diGenova  had  been  a 
tough  U.S.  attorney,  famed  for  putting 
Washington  mayor  Marion  Barry,  how- 


ever briefly,  behind  bars.  But  never 
again  would  he  accept  such  a  lofty  gov- 
ernment post,  he  says.  "It  is  so  danger- 
ous for  people  in  the  executive  branch. 
1  would  never  take  another  appoint- 
ment as  long  as  that  stupid  statute  is  on 
the  books.  Absolutely  not."  He  pauses. 
"It's  a  horrible  world." 

There  is  one  other  thing  the  former  in- 
dependent counsel  wants  to  add: 
However  many  dollars  a  Bill  Clinton, 
a  Maggie  Williams,  or  a  Stephanopoulos 
can  scrape  together,  in  the  event  of  being 
investigated  or  even  merely  subpoenaed, 
the  government  can  trump  them.  Any- 
time. "The  Justice  Department  has  a  lim- 
itless budget."  diGenova  explains.  "It  can 
litigate  as  much  as  it  wants.  It  doesn't 
ever  have  to  settle  a  case,  which  is  very 
bad.  Because  you  know  if  you  never  have 
to  settle,  then  you  have  a  sense  of  power 
which  is  very,  very  dangerous." 

Stan  Brand  recalls  the  day  he  first 
glimpsed  Michael  Deaver,  a  former  top 
aide  and  close  friend  of  Ronald  and  Nan- 
cy Reagan's,  on  the  cover  of  Time.  After 
leaving  the  White  House.  Deaver  had  be- 
come a  flush  lobbyist,  swimming  in 
deals,  the  kind  of  power  peddler  who  got 
$250,000  from  TWA  to -among  other 
things    make  a  few  phone  calls  to  Eliza- 


beth Dole,  then  secretary  of  transporta 
tion.  The  magazine  cover  depicted  hin 
deep  in  conversation  on  a  car  phone,  hi 
new  environment  a  dark  limousine. 

"I  said,  'Oh,  he's  gonna  be  indict] 
ed,'"  recalls  Brand. 

"Indicted  for  what?"  asked  his  stall 
tied  listener,  who  was  David  Beckwitr 
who  reported  the  Deaver  story. 

"Greed."  replied  Brand. 

"Well,  that's  not  a  crime." 

The  lawyer  smiles,  touched  by  th  i! 
memory  of  such  innocence. 

Mike  Deaver  actually  received  an  it  I 
auspicious  call  from  Nancy  Reagal 
on  the  day  the  newsmagazine  wit  I 
his  face  on  it  hit  the  stands.  "A  mistake.  Il 
the  First  Lady  told  him.  To  this  day.  th  I 
cover  boy  can't  believe  his  stupidity.  1 1 
fact,  the  mere  recollection  of  the  ol ! 
days  disgusts  him  to  such  a  degree  th; 
he  says,  "I  honestly  have  never  done  a 
interview  on  this  subject." 

He  is  still  in  public  relations  (a  servic 
he  used  to  perform  to  perfection  fc 
Ronald  Reagan,  whose  very  suits  he  s 
lected),  but  little  else  is  left  these  days  ( 
the  old  Mike  Deaver.  He  has  stoppe 
drinking,  and  has  grown,  in  the  near 
nine  years  since  his  public  disgrace,  mer 
ger  of  frame  and  soft  of  manner. 
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Elliott  Abrams 

Assistant  secretary 
of  state  (Reagan) 
Salary:  $80.0Q0 
Legal  fees:  $200,000 


Roger  Altman 

Deputy  secretary 

of  Treasury 

Salary:  $133,600 

Legal  fees:  $500,000  plus 


Lisa  Caputo 

Press  secretary  to  the 
First  Lady  (Clinton) 
Salary:  $75,000 
Legal  fees:  $100,000 


Michael  Deaver 

Lobbyist/consultant 
Salary:  $250,000  per  client 
Legal  fees: 

$500,000  plus 


Mark  Gearan 

White  House 

communications  director 

(Clinton) 

Salary:  $125,000 

Legal  fees: 

Under  $100,000 


Bruce  Lindsey 

Senior  adviser  (Clinton) 
Salary:  $125,000 
Legal  fees:  $250,000- 
$500,000 


Janet  Mullins 

Political  director  (Bush) 
Salary:  $130,000 
Legal  fees:  $400,000 


Dee  Dee  Myers 

Press  secretary  to 
the  president  (Clinton) 
Salary:  $125,000 
Legal  fees:  $60,000 
(Subpoenaed  as 
witness  only) 


Joshua  Steiner 

Treasury  chief  of  st  | 
Salary:  $98,000 
Legal  fees: 

$100,000  plus 


George  Stephanop 

Senior  adviser  (Clii 
Salary:  $125,000 
Legal  fees:  $70,0C 


Margaret  Tutwiler 

White  House 

communications  di  || 

(Bush) 

Salary:  $133,000 

Legal  fees:  $180,( 


Margaret  Williams 

Chief  of  staff  to  tr 
First  Lady  (Clinton 
Salary:  $125,000 
Legal  fees:  $250," 


*AII  positions  listed  are  those  held  st  the  time  of  investigation. 
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you  used  to  be  somebody?"  a  puzzled 
fellow  passenger  on  a  plane  from  St. 
Louis  asked  him  as  they  were  descend- 
ing over  the  great  monuments  of  Wash- 
ington. Deaver,  who  once  owned  the 
town,  thought  the  remark  pretty  funny. 

He  eats  four  helpings  of  fruit  a  day. 
In  fact,  his  life  now  is  such  a  well- 
regulated  affair  that  agitation  kicks  in 
only  once  during  our  interview— when 
he  is  asked  what  possessed  him  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  press:  "I  don't  know! 
It  may  have  been  ambition.  ...  I  was 
dazzled  by  having  my  face  on  the 
stands.  Do  you  think  I'd  ever  let  a  client 
pose  like  this?  Never!  Never!  ...  It  said 
to  people,  This  guy  is  arrogant,  he's  am- 
bitious, he's  enjoying  power  too  much." 
A  bitter  grimace  sweeps  across  the  al- 
tered landscape  of  his  face.  "I  probably 
thought  this  would  be  good,  good  for 
business.  How  wrong  I  was!" 

Within  weeks  of  that  cover  story, 
Deaver  found  himself  before  a  House 
subcommittee,  scared  out  of  his  mind, 
and  was  required  to  deliver  seven  hours 
of  testimony  on  a  subject  very  far  from 
his  heart.  Congressman  John  Dingell,  a 
Democrat,  was  investigating,  of  all 
things,  acid  rain,  about  which,  it  was 
said,  Deaver  had  insider  knowledge.  (He 
had  allegedly  participated  in  policy  meet- 
ings at  the  White  House;  the  Canadian 
government,  which  was  mighty  interested 
in  the  issue,  was  one  of  his  fat  clients.) 

Deaver  claims  he  knew  nothing  about 
acid  rain.  But  that  wasn't  the  issue  any- 
way. "I  was  now  somebody,"  Deaver  re- 
calls, "who  would  be  good  copy  for  a 
congressman." 

And  not  only  for  a  politician.  Around 
300  media  people  crammed  into  the 
hearing  room  to  listen  to  his  testimony; 
that  night  he  led  the  ABC  news,  with 
Peter  Jennings  comparing  his  drawing 
power  to  that  of  the  Pope. 

eaver  feels  he  knows  why  he  was  tar- 
geted. For  one  thing,  he  was  essential- 
ly the  stalking-horse  for  Reagan,  the 
Jreat  Deflector,  whom  no  one  could 
1.  But  there  was  also  another  reason: 
'Part  of  it  was  I  had  allowed  myself  to 
rise  too  high. " 
Not  for  long,  however.  His  former 
ear  friends  the  Reagans  never  bothered 
;.o  call  him  again  with  advice  or  counsel. 
Jy  the  time  his  ordeal  ended  (he  got  a 
5100,000  fine  and  a  suspended  sen- 
ence),  he  had  lost  everything:  powerful 
Republican  friends,  close  to  $600,000  in 
payments  to  his  lawyers,  and  his  once 
i)ooming  business, 
i    He   found  himself  answering  some 
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the  ordeal.  Here  is  a  story  of  what  car 
happen  when  you're  labeled  a  crimina 
for  political  reasons. 

Late  in  the  1992  presidential  election, I 
Washington   was   awash   in  rumors 
(unfounded,  as  it  turned  out)  that 
during  the  Vietnam  War  years  a  youth- 
ful Bill  Clinton  had  attempted  to  re- 
nounce his  American  citizenship  and 
perhaps  acquire  another  one.  In  order 
to  wreck  the  Democrat's  presidential! 
ambitions  and  gain  ammunition  for  ri- 
val George  Bush,  Janet  Mullins,  it  was] 
alleged,  directed  State  Department  em- 
ployees to  go  through  the  passport  files] 
of  candidate   Clinton— and,   for  good 
measure,  those  of  his  mother,  Virginia* 
Kelley.  Vehemently,  Mullins  denied  any 
participation  in  such  schemes.  When 
the    accusations    against    the    White 
House  political  director  didn't  pan  out,J 
the   charge   was   changed   to   perjury.  I 
State  Department  investigators  claimed! 
she'd  lied  on  some  questions,  questions 
she   had   answered   in   her   apartment| 
with  no  attorney  by  her  side. 

"I  hadn't  done  anything,"  Mullins  de-j 
clares    impatiently.    "I    didn't    think  I 
needed  a  lawyer." 

Despite  her  innocence,  Mullins  got 
herself  three  years  of  hell  and  her  very:H 
own  independent  counsel.  After  spending 
$2.2  million  investigating  noncriminal, 
Joe  diGenova  concluded  that  the  Office  , 
of  the  Inspector  General  at  the  State  De- ' 


Mike  Deaver  actually  received  an  inauspicious  call  from  Nancy  Reagan  on  the  day  the 


newsmagazine  with  his  face  hit  the  stands.  "A  mistake/7  the  First  Lady  told  him. 


3,000  questions,  many  of  them  before 
a  grand  jury.  And  after  that  experi- 
ence came  the  latest  in  power  come- 
uppance: his  very  own  independent 
counsel.  No  one  had  been  able  to 
prove  he  had  violated  government 
ethics  laws.  So  they  went  after  what 
they  always  end  up  with  in  Washing- 
ton—perjury. 

Over   lunch,    Deaver   pushes   the 
fruit    around    his    plate,    his    voice 
drained.    Later   he   will    tell    me    that 
when  Margaret  Tutwiler  got  into  trou- 
ble he  called  her  regularly.  He  remem- 
bers her  fear. 

"The  only  way  they  can  get  you  is  to 
accuse  you  of  perjury,"  agrees  Janet 
Mullins.  "I  went  to  bed  at  night  terri- 
fied that  one  false  word  would  create  a 
perjury  charge."  Indeed,  her  fears 
proved  well  founded,  even  though,  as 
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events  would  show,  she  had  told 
government  investigators  noth- 
ing but  the  truth.  "Kafkaesque" 
is  how  her  experience  was 
summed  up  by  Joseph  diGeno- 
va, whose  investigation  dam- 
aged her  life  and  threatened  her  free- 
dom. In  fact,  says  Mullins,  the  inde- 
pendent counsel  actually  advised  her  to 
sue  the  U.S.  government  at  the  end  of 


partment,  which  had  questioned 
Mullins,  Tutwiler,  and  other  Re-! 
publican  appointees,  had  simply 
.  .  .  screwed  up. 

"I  mean,  they  accused  her  ol 
making  a  false  statement  to  them 
when    in    fact    she 
didn't,"  diGenova  tells 
me.  "They  simply  got 
wrong     what     Janet 
Mullins  told  them,  and 
their    own    notes   re- 
vealed it." 

To  this  day,  diGen- 
ova is  livid  over  what 
happened:  shoddy  note- 
taking  by  the  inspector 
general's  office,  the  tini- 
est details  gone  awry.  Two  agents,  on 
their  way  to  interview  Mullins  in  hei 
apartment,  somehow  or  other  ended  up 
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in  Washington's  Chinatown  instead,  and 
actually  had  to  phone  their  target  for  di- 
rections. Inspired,  the  independent  coun- 
sel was  originally  going  to  call  one  sec- 
tion of  the  two-volume  report  he  issued 
"Lost  in  Chinatown.*'  Then  he  reconsid- 
ered, worrying  that  such  raillery  might 
be  deemed  cruel  and  unusual. 

I  ask  how  it  all  got  so  wrong  and 
diGenova,  fighting  a  losing  battle  with 
candor,  finally  replies:  "I  must  tell  you  we 
struggled  with  this  issue.  And  I'm  going 
to  give  the  inspector  general's  office  some- 
thing they  didn't  give  the  people  involved 
in  this  case.  That  is,  I'm  going  to  give 
them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  I'm  going 
to  assume  it  was  all  incompetence." 

Meanwhile,  here's  what  happened  to 
Mullins  while  the  investigation 
into  her  noncrimes  was  ongoing. 
Having  survived  that  first,  tearstained 
month  of  isolation  and  unemployment, 
she  walked  into  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  looking  for  a  lob- 
bying contract.  Sheila  Tate.  Nancy  Rea- 


crat  during  a  Democratic  administration. 
"Good  Republican  friends  all  over 
town,"  declares  Mullins  in  her  office, 
pale  eyes  glistening  as  she  tells  me 
about  the  squelching  of  her  chances  for 
new  employment.  "Tough  town."  She 
can't  stop.  "Tough  town,  tough  town, 
tough  town,  lough  town,  tough  town." 
She  woke  up  every  morning  wondering 
if  she'd  work  again. 

Tutwiler,  Mullins,  and  Berry  did  re- 
ceive—a full  year  before  the  inde- 
pendent counsel's  apologetic  final 
report  was  issued— their  very  own  Joe 
diGenova  exoneration  letters.  The  inde- 
pendent counsel  also  directed  the  trio 
to  give  out  his  name  to  prospective  em- 
ployers: "If  they  want  to  talk  to  me. 
have  them  call  me." 

However  kind  this  offer,  it  did  not 
win  him  instant  gratitude.  Remembering 
how  it  all  played  out,  Mullins  is  torn  be- 
tween irrepressible  mirth  and  resent- 
ment. "Imagine  yourself  in  a  job  inter- 
view, sayine.  'Hey.  listen.  If  vou  think 


Mullins  says,  "You  know,  at  the  encj 
of  the  day  you're  never  quite  made 
whole.  You  can't  take  it  back  and  you 
can't  pull  back  out  of  Lexis-Nexis  whail 
everybody's  written.  And  you  can't  gel  I 
it  out  of  people's  psyche." 

Stephanopoulos  puts  it  this  way:  "The 
exoneration  never  reaches  the  level  of  the 
allegation."  And  then  the  top  Clintor< 
aide  says  something  even  more  interest  I 
ing.  Go  to  Janet  Mullins  and  Margaret 
Tutwiler,  he  suggests.  They,  he  promises  I 
can  provide  vivid  accounts  of  what  it'sl 
like  to  be  under  attack.  Not  that  the  I 
Clinton  aide  thinks  the  two  women  arq 
sterling  characters,  however.  Not  at  all. 

"We  thought  it  was  wrong  for  their I 
to  go  through  the  passport  files."  h(j 
says,  drawing  his  lips  into  a  stern,  thirj 
line  of  implacability. 

Some  weeks  ago,  Janet  Mullins I 
Margaret  Tutwiler,  and  Steven 
Berry  received  reimbursement  f o  [ 
a  portion  of  their  legal  fees  from  thrj 
three-judge    panel    that    oversaw    th«[ 


I'm  going  to  give  the  inspector  general's  office  something  they  didn't  give  the  peopl 


involved-the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  I'm  going  to  assume  it  was  all  incompetence." 


gan's  former  press  secretary,  was  then 
chairman  of  the  C.P.B.  board. 

"In  late  1993  or  early  '94,  I  was  told 
to  talk  to  Janet  Mullins,"  recalls  Tom 
Harvey,  who  was  then  general  counsel 
to  Public  Broadcasting.  "She  was  pretty 
good.  It  was  fine  by  me." 

It  was  also  fine  by  Mullins.  "I'd  sort 
of  walked  out  of  the  interview  thinking 
it  was  a  done  deal,"  she  says. 

Then  they  ran  the  name  Mullins  by 
Sheila  Tate,  Harvey  concludes.  Tate's 
verdict  on  her  fellow  Republican,  he 
says,  was  delivered  to  him  through  an 
intermediary.  It  was:  "No  way.  She's 
damaged  goods." 

Tate,  when  phoned  about  the  inci- 
dent, says,  "I've  got  to  tell  you  I  don't 
remember  anything  of  the  sort."  But  af- 
ter a  minute  or  two,  she  concedes,  "I 
have  this  seed  in  the  back  of  my  head.  I 
remember  some  connection  with  the 
passport  investigation.  .  .  .  There  is  some 
bell  ringing.  ...  I  very  well  might  have 
suggested  discretion  might  be  the  better 
part  of  valor."  However,  the  words 
"damaged  goods,"  she  insists,  never  is- 
sued from  her  lips. 

"I  mean,  that  phrase  sounds  disin- 
genuous," she  says.  Besides,  she  adds, 
it  was  more  expedient  to  hire  a  Demo- 
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I'm  an  ax  murderer,  just  go  ahead  and 
call  the  prosdeutor-he'll  tell  you  I'm 
O.K.!"  That's  a  real  entree  into  a  job  in- 
terview, you  know."  She  struggles  with 
her  composure.  "It's  slightly  better  than 
getting  carried  away  in  leg-irons,  but  not 
a  whole  lot  better.  I  can't  believe  that  in 
his  heart  of  hearts  Joe  really  believes 
that  is  some  great  consolation." 

Moreover,  as  every  one  of  the  Burned 
knows,  even  if  the  final  word  on  a  sub- 
ject's innocence  gets  spoken,  it  never  tru- 
ly gets  heard.  Josh  Steiner's  clearance  by 
the  Office  of  Government  Ethics,  for  in- 
stance, may  be  the  best-kept  secret  in 
Washington. 

"We  got  an  apology,  but  in  The 
Washington  Post  there  was  not  one  men- 
tion on  that  day  of  my  name  being  ex- 
onerated," says  Steven  Berry,  the  third 
victim  of  the  passport  scandal.  After 
leaving  his  position  as  chief  counsel  to 
Jesse  Helms's  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  Berry  became  a  Washington 
lawyer.  When  he  got  his  current  job,  he 
also  got  a  call  from  a  reporter  who 
asked  why  he  hadn't  been  exculpated. 

A  grim  chuckle.  "So  I  am  pleased— 
but  not  pleased  that  all  those  reporters 
could  not  find  enough  compassion  to 
mention  I  was  cleared,"  he  says. 


independent   counsel   who   had   invest 
tigated  them  (four  years  ago).  And  ex 
onerated  them  (one  year  ago).  MullinJ 
got  a  little  more  than  $200,000,  am 
Tutwiler    got    around    $120,000.    am 
"I'm  going  to  get  $216,000,"  says 
dazed  Berry  from  his  Washington  lav| 
office. 

These  sums,  large  though  they  seen 
don't  begin  to  cover  the  full  costs  irj 
curred  by  the  unhappy  triumvirate, 
had  an  inspector-general  investigatior 
a  General  Accounting  Office  investigi  j 
tion,  an  F.B.I,  investigation,  a  Justicj 
Department     investigation,"     report I 
Berry.  "The  costs  for  defending  myselj 
against   those   are   not   reimbursable.'! 
Berry  was  earning  $65,000-less  tha  j 
one-seventh  the  sum  of  his  legal  fees- 
during  much  of  that  painful  period. 

Also  not  reimbursable  for  passpor 
scandal     survivors:     the     time     then 
lawyers  spent  defending  them  when  th  j 
press  phoned;  or  the   time  a  lawye| 
spent    pleading    for    the    return   of 
client's  legal  fees. 

"Some  friends  of  mine  call  me  up  an  I 
say,   'You  finally  got  justice -why  don\ 
you  have  a  party:'' "  Berry  says  wearif, 
"I  say,  'Listen,  I'm  only  $250,000  shoi| 
now.'  Where's  the  justice?"  D 
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The  look  of 
Swinging  60s  London- 
Twiggy,  Anita 
Pallenberg,  Mick,  and 
Marianne- 
sprang  from  Ossie  Clark's 
fashion  genius. 
But  Clark's  brilliance 
was  eclipsed  by  a  darker 

side,  which  led 

to  his  shocking  murder 

in  August 

BY  JUDY  BACHRACH 


OSSIE,  WIZARD 

Top:  David  Bailey's 

1965  portrait  of 


shot  saluting  King's 

Road  fashion 

featured  two  models 

(far  right)  in  Clark 

creations.  Right: 

Mick  and  Bianca 

Jagger  (wearing 

Clark),  Paris,  1971. 


It  is  a  dress  quite  unlike  any  other, 
a  gray  and  cloudy  affair,  splashed 
with  surprising  twists  of  color:  giant 
tulips  plucked  from  barely  cultivat- 
ed groves,  huge  fleshy  gladioli  in- 
vading seams,  sleeves,  neckline. 
A  triumph  of  sinuous  unpredicta- 
bility, the  garment  has  the  inim- 
itable trademarks  of  the  artist:  pure 
chiffon,  cut  on  the  bias,  dances 
close  to  breasts,  waist,  and  thighs, 
its  color  shifting  quietly  as  the  wear- 
er moves.  Beatrix  Miller,  former  editor  of 
British  Vogue,  understands  the  calculated 
impact  of  such  a  garment:  "Heavenly," 
she  calls  it.  "But  not  angelic." 

Ossie  Clark— certainly  the  most  sensu- 
al designer  to  unfurl  his  talents  from  En- 
gland's chilly  shores— created  this  con- 
fection, with  the  help  of  his  wife,  fabric 


designer  Celia  Birtwell,  in  the  late  60s 
the  era  of  which  he  became  an  absolute 
emblem.  And  cautionary  tale.  "I'm  i 
master  cutter,"  he  declared  a  little  les; 
than  a  decade  ago.  "It's  all  in  my  brair 
and  my  fingers,  and  there's  no  one  ir 
the  world  to  touch  me." 

The  United  States,  dazed  by  tripp) 
England  during  Ossie's  short  but  glori 
ous  reign,  craved  what  he  made.  Or 
Seventh  Avenue,  lesser  talents  copied  al 
his  innovations— the  devilish  snakeskins 
the  romantic  chiffons;  the  midis  tha 
swept  away  the  minis;  the  famous  flarec 
riding  coats;  the  soberly  tailored  men': 
jackets  worn  buttoned  low  by  beauti 
ful  girls.  So  widespread  were  knock 
offs  of  Ossie's  designs  that  the  Yankei 
consumer  never  really  got  to  know  thi 
guiding  genius  behind  the  innovations 
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Makes  Waves 


The  introduction  of  this  year's  stylish  new  1997  advanced  cockpit  where  all  controls  are  within 

Mitsubishi  Eclipse  will  make  quite  a  splash.  Eyes  easy  reach.  Even  those  of  the  available  210- 

won't  be  all  that'll  be     The  New  1997  Mitsubishi  Eclipse,   peak  watt  premium 

1  glued  to  it.  So  will  the  pavement.      Built  For  Living!"     8-speaker  audio  system.  Available 

■Thanks  to  nimble  handling,  coupled  with  a  in  turbo,  non-turbo  and  Spyder  Convertible 

high-revving  engine.  And  you  control  it  all,  models,  Eclipse  prices  start  at  $15,140!  The  new 

nside  a  generously  appointed,  economically  Mitsubishi  Eclipse.  For  oceans  of  style  and  fun. 


Eclipse  comes  with  gray 
or  tan  interior  colors.  With 
tan,  you  get  a  tan  top  on 
the  Spyder  Convertible. 


Nimble  4-wheel  multi-link 

suspension  keeps  the  tires 

i  licular  to  the  road 

3nd  glued  to  the  pavement. 


A 


MITSUBISHI 
ECLIPSE 


Built    For    Livin  g.,k 


For  the  dealer  nearest  you  or  a  free  brochure,  call  1-800-55MITSU.  Or  visit  our  web  site  at  http://www.mitsucars.com 

•Eclipse  GS-T  showr.  Iption  Group  A16  is  $22,712. 

MSRP  excludes  taxes,  title,  license,  registration  fee,  freight,  dealer  options  and  charges.  Prices  may  vary.  Actual  prices  set  by  dealers. 
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Now  it's  too  late:  last  August,  Clark's 
life  ended  when  he  was  stabbed  multiple 
times  in  his  council  flat.  Charged  with 
murder  is  Ossie's  lover,  a  once  homeless 
drifter  who  had  known  the  designer  for 
18  months,  since  the  day  Clark  picked 
him  up  in  Holland  Park. 

"I  wasn't  able  to  sleep  at  all,"  mur- 
murs the  great  artist  David  Hockney,  one 
of  the  high  60s'  survivors.  "Ossie  died 
and  that's  one  thing—but  how  he  died:  it 
took  a  while  to  sink  in,  really.  .  .  .  Dying 
on  the  floor  ..."  Ossie's  friend  and  for- 
mer lover  shakes  his  head,  willing  the 
images  away  and  the  past.  "He  didn't 
know  how  to  deal  with  his  talent,  really." 

Like  so  many  members  of  his  genera- 
tion, Ossie  wasted  all  his  assets.  In  the 
shredded  fabric  of  the  designer's  extra- 
ordinary life  you  can  see  the  strands  of 
the  60s  blowing  slowly  in  glowing  colors. 
Here  are  the  rebellion,  the  fantasies 
played  out  in  sexual  abandon  and  brief 
explosions  of  urgent  creativity,  the  drugs, 
the  songs.  And,  inevitably,  the  burial.  "I 
feel  sorry  for  people  who  didn't  see  the 
60s  in  London,"  says  Celia  Birtwell.  "it 
was  the  music,  it  was  the  bringing  down 
of  all  these  stodgy  rules,  it  was  the  free- 
dom. I  feel  some  people  just  couldn't  take 
it.  I  feel  Ossie  was  one  of  them." 

Of  her  former  husband  she  speaks  with 
astonishing  charity,  considering  the  pain 
he  inflicted.  She  talks  of  those  he  dazzled. 
Like  Nicky  Samuel,  the  London  heiress 
and  onetime  girl  of  the  minute  (who  later 
married  jewelry  designer  Kenneth  Jay 
Lane).  Samuel  recalls  wearing  that 
cloudy-gray  gown  with  the  tulips  and 
"nothing  underneath"  for  a  Norman  Par- 
kinson shoot  for  Vogue.  She  had  been  feel- 
ing too  woozy  to  pose,  but  relented.  "Os- 
sie did  give  one  confidence,"  Nicky  says, 
her  smile  wistful.  "He  adored  my  tits. 
He'd  say,  "They're  wonderful  darling.'" 

Celia  Birtwell  understands  how  easy  it 
was  to  fall  for  Ossie,  even  though  the 
designer  was  not  meant  to  find  his  ul- 
timate sexual  satisfaction  with  women. 
He  had,  she  concedes,  "wonderful  taste 
in  women  .  .  .  it's  like  a  legacy  in  a  way." 
By  which  Celia  means  the  alliances  with 
Bianca  Jagger  (for  whom  Ossie  designed 
white  silks  and  a  delicious  low-backed 
maternity  dress  in  thick  marocain);  Julie 
Christie;  Eartha  Kitt  (who  requested 
snakeskin  underpants  to  match  her  long 
skirt);  Natalie  Wood;  and  Bardot,  of 
course.  Brigitte  loved  everything  Ossie. 
So  did  Patti  Boyd,  who  continued  model- 
ing for  Ossie  even  after  she  married 
George  Harrison  of  the  Beatles;  Twiggy, 
who    favored    the    designer's    decadent 


frilled  blouses;  Anita  Pallenberg,  whose 
incense-scented  house  on  Cheyne  Walk 
became  a  hangout  for  Ossie  and  Hock- 
ney; and  Marianne  Faithfull,  who  turned 
Jagger  on  to  the  designer's  sexy  genius. 
For  Mick,  Clark  created  jumpsuits  de- 
signed to  unzip  themselves  onstage  and  a 
satanic  black  cape  he  wore  at  the  Alta- 
mont  concert  where  four  people  died. 

"We  made  this  incredible  thing  to- 
gether. He  was  the  toast  of  the  town," 
says  Celia,  trying  hard  not  to  cry. 
"Ossie  was  the  first  person  to  make  a 
show  that  was  sort  of  like  a  happening. 
The  Beatles  were  there— everyone." 

Celia  recalls  an  Ossie  show  at  a  club 
called,  appropriately.  Revolution.  Jimi 
Hendrix  was  unmistakable,  as  was  Patti 
Boyd  "in  a  wonderful  cream  chiffon 
with  powder-blue  birds  on  it  and  an  ex- 
quisite scarf."  Birtwell,  born  a  working- 
class  girl  from  the  grim  North  Country 


For  Mick  Jagger,  Clark 
created  jumpsuits  designed  to 
unzip  themselves  onstage. 


which  also  sparked  Ossie's  rebellion,  re- 
members feeling  something  bright  burn- 
ing inside  her  that  night. 

"1  mean,  it  was  quite  .  .  .  ,"  she  says, 
shaking  her  head.  "Well,  you  did  feel 
shivers  down  your  spine."  A  pause.  "I 
know  what  it  was  about  really— the  fusion 
of  artistic  talents.  And  it  wouldn't  have 
happened  without  either  one  of  us." 

It  was  an  unforgettable  and  fragile 
era.  Like  Ossie,  it  didn't  last  long. 
"Yes,"  says  Celia,  with  resignation,  "by 
1974.  he  really  didn't  want  to  do  too 
much  work— he  thought  he  was  such  a 
success.  He  was  getting  bored,  I  think. 
He  got  bored  terribly  easily." 

It  is  for  this  that  Celia  has  never  for- 
given him:  for  the  brevity  of  it  all,  for 
his  lack  of  concentration,  his  inability  to 
go  on.  "What  a  waste  of  talent,  what  a 
bloody  waste  of  talent!"  she  cries  with 
fury.  "He  could  have  been  great." 

She  leafs  through  a  book  of  sketches, 
which  she  has  brought  along  in  case,  like 
so  many,  I  do  not  remember  the  clothes. 
They  are  extraordinary,  and  as  she  turns 
the  pages,  it  all  comes  back.  I  see  a  bared 
bosom  brushed  with  voile,  another  peep- 
ing through  crosshatches  of  silk,  a  naked 
back  gleaming  from  a  silvery  tunic.  And 
then,  inexplicably,  Celia's  memory  returns 
to  the  party,   the   night  at   Revolution. 


When  it  was  all  happening.  "1  was  real)  J 
proud  actually  to  be  there,"  she  says.  ' 
thought,  They're  my  fabrics  and  they'i 
these  exquisite  clothes.  I  felt  really,  yoj 
know,  part  of  something  great.  I  kne' 
that.  I  know  that.  Hockney  must  have  r  ! 
alized  this  was  no  ordinary  talent." 


David  Hockney  did,  in  fact,  realize  thi 
and  not  simply  because  Ossie  toe 
care  to  inform  him  how  brilliant  1 
was.  Three  days  after  my  interview  wi) 
Celia  in  London,  I  am  sitting  in  tr] 
painter's  home,  high  in  the  lush  hills  < 
Los  Angeles.  The  house  is  alive  with  d 
eling  colors:  violent  blue,  mauve,  tomati 
In  the  living  room  a  player  piano  fron 
a  mad  fireplace  framed  by  white  tromf 
l'oeil  columns  on  which  painted  dach 
hunds  romp  and  sprint.  In  their  midi 
Hockney  flashes  a  broad  grin  and  r 
counts  a  snatch  of  old  dialogue:  "We 
ya  know,  I'm  an  artist,  David 
The  painter's  blue  eyes  narro 
with  amusement  as  he  recal 
Ossie's  hubris.  "And  I  did  say 
him,    'Ossie,    all    the   artists 
know  have  one  thing  in  coi 
mon.  They  work  all  the  time.' 
"I'm  sure  he  was  an  artist 
the  painter  continues  pointer 
"But  artists  are  driven."  Ho 
ney— whom  Ossie  would  blame  for  It  i 
ing  him  away  from  Celia  and  then,  late 
after  the  two  men  had  called  it  quits,  f 
supplanting  him  in  Celia's  heart— reca 
everything  with  mildness.  He  is  an  a 
complished  raconteur,  despite  his  fadii 
hearing.  He  cannot  resist  another  mei 
ory.  Before  fame  swept  Ossie  away,  t 
fore  Ossie  swept  Celia  away,  the  youn 
brash  designer  spent  many  months  1 
ing  in  Hockney's  Notting  Hill  Gate  fli 
"I  had  this  big  room  I  slept  in.  And 
the  foot  of  this  bed  was  a  chest  of  dra 
ers.  And  I  painted  in  rather  careful  R 
man  letters:  get  up  and  work  immei 
ately!  So  that  was  the  first  thing  I  si 
each  morning." 

The  artist  drifts  a  minute,  then  cc 
tinues.  "So,  it  did  work.  Well,  Os: 
would  have  slept  in  that  bed  in  196 
Another  pause.  "But  he  was  certainly 
traded  to  glamour,  a  lot  more  than  I 


dlj 


In  1964,  young  Ossie  was  simply 
beautiful  man  on  the  make,  a  talent 
scholarship  kid  at  the  Royal  College 
Art.  Wildly  flamboyant  and  as  thin  a; 
cigarette,  he  was  in  exile  from  Englam 
downtrodden  North  and  desperately  se< 
ing,  as  he  always  would,  the  glamorous  li 
He  was  born  Raymond  Clark  intc 
family  of  eight  in  Oswaldtwistle  (her 


160 
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nickname),  a  small  town  on  the  York- 
re  border.  His  father  was  a  seaman,  of- 

absent.  His  mother  was  busy— too 
ny  children  and  not  much  of  anything 
I  "I  was  an  incredibly  difficult  child, 
ided  and  jeered  by  everyone  except 

mother,"  Ossie  would  later  recall. 
The  young  man  went  to  great  pains  to 
est  himself  of  his  origins.  "I  had  it  tak- 
away."  Ossie  replied  to  Hockney  when, 
.heir  first  meeting,  the  painter  inquired 
at  had  become  of  his  northern  accent. 
Bernard  Nevill,  a  longtime  textile  de- 
ler  for  Liberty  of  London  who  was 
lie's  college  teacher  and  friend,  made 
;  all  his  students  wrote  a  treatise  on 
le  famous  designer.  "Ossie  chose 
•ien  Lelong,"  he  recalls.  "I  think  the 
.son  he  chose  him  was  not  so  much 
ause  he  understood  the  style  but  be- 
ise  I  told  him  Lelong  married  Princess 
jalie  Paley,  a  great  model  and  a  fa- 
lls figure  in  1935.  It  was  the  glamour. 
j,ause  he  had  married  a  Russian 
[cess.  Ossie  was  hooked  on  glamour." 
Liack  then  Clark  had  the  idea  of 
inour  almost  entirely  to  himself.  It 

J  still  the  era  of  pearls  and  English 
|  in  twinsets.  Debutantes  looked  ex- 
m  like  their  mums.  Swinging  London 
I  an  oxymoron.  "If  you  went  into  the 
1  wearing  anything  other  than  a  white 
I"  reports  designer  Michael  Fish, 
Vi'd  be  sacked." 

I  had  a  stand-up  row  with  Maggie 
Lianan,  who  was  then  fashion  editor 
warper's  Bazaar,  because  I  put  green 
ir,blue  clothes  together;  she  said,  'You 
Uadon't  do  that?"  So  recalls  Chelita 
Jenda,  who  left  the  magazine  world 
o>ork  as  Ossie's  public-relations  wom- 
111,10  celebrate,  she  dyed  her  hair  me- 
al- blue.)  "We  did  a  picture  of  a  girl 
Ufca  guy  getting  out  of  bed;  it  was  an 
mrwear  ad.  They  wouldn't  print  it  be- 
at: she  wasn't  wearing  a  ring. 

I  mean,  that's  how  it  was." 

I  fen  the  music  changed.  The  scene 
lifted.  "Suddenly  working-class  be- 
•  me  the  most  fashionable  thing 
H'  recalls  Celia.  "Suddenly,"  recalls 
He  ney,  "being  provincial  kind  of  gives 
yoin  edge."  Suddenly  Carnaby  Street 
wa  liking  short  skirts  to  breathtaking 
Hts  and  Jagger  was  licking  his  large, 
■fciant  lips. 

pmebody  told  me  afterwards:  'We 
nlw  s  loved  your  dresses,  Ossie,  be- 
cau  you  could  just  open  the  skirt  and 
Bhe  girls.'  That's  true!"  This  the  de- 
Bgtji  himself  would  remember  with 
WHerable  pride.  He  did,  after  all,  in- 
WWvz  wraparound  skirt.  "We  followed 
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this  feeling  of  freedom  that  women  got." 
"It's  hard  to  explain  the  effect  of  what 
that  social  breakthrough  was,"  says  Mi- 
chael Fish,  a  refugee  from  the  hallowed 
Turnbull  &  Asser,  who,  glimpsing  the 
future,  dressed  Jagger  in  frocks  and  sold 
shirts  pink  as  blush  to  aristocrats  and 
average  stockbrokers.  "We  were  the 
blue-eyed  boys  in  London,  fashion -wise. 
We  were  very  bold  and  outrageous."  The 
Peacock  Revolution,  it  was  called.  Fish, 
who  preceded  Ossie  (along  with  Mary 
Quant,  of  miniskirt  fame),  rallied  the 
troops.  "Suddenly  it  was  all  right,"  he 
says,  smiling  faintly.  "The  correct  people 
decided  it  was  all  right:  you  could  just 
wear  a  pink  shirt.  Or  a  lavender  shirt. 
Suddenly  Jimi  Hendrix  said,  'Purple  is 
the  color  of  the  universe.' " 

Into  this  exhilarating  milieu  Ossie 
Clark,  fresh  from  college,  and  equipped 
with  his  school's  very  highest  marks, 
plunged.  He  was  fired  by  images  from 
Vie  Women,  the  bitchy  film  based  on 
the  Clare  Boothe  Luce  play,  which 
Nevill  had  shown  the  class:  "Real  pre- 
war flamboyant  stylish,"  Ossie  would 
later  sum  up,  "that  inspired  me  to  make 
clothes  that  were  sexy,  and  where  wom- 
en were  like  women." 

He  was  by  no  means  the  only  cocky 


young  grad  intending  to  leave  his  mark: 
Zandra  Rhodes  would  emerge,  hot  on 
his  heels.  But  Ossie  came  better  pre- 
pared than  most.  Much  to  his  initial  an- 
noyance (because,  as  Bernard  Nevill  ex- 
plains, "everything  was  Youth  and 
Young  and  '  We  don 't  want  to  look  at  all 
these  old-fashioned  things.1, ")  he  had 
been  dragged  by  his  professor  every 
Wednesday  afternoon  to  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum.  There  he  had  ex- 
amined exquisite  clothes  from  the  past: 
splendid  30s  silks  seductively  cut  on  the 
bias  by  Madeleine  Vionnet  (she  would 
influence  Ossie  to  the  end),  classics  by 
Schiaparelli  and  Molyneux. 

In  1965,  Clark  joined  up  with  Alice 
Pollock,  a  young  designer  who  had 
formerly  been  Orson  Welles's  assistant. 
With  an  instinct  for  the  moment  that 
never  deserted  her,  she  opened  a  shop 
called  Quorum  in  a  prim  white  house 
on  Radnor  Walk,  off  the  King's  Road. 
"Alice  was  wild,  completely  wild.  She 
had  big  ideas,"  says  Celia.  Ossie  was 
her  biggest  and  certainly  her  wildest. 
No  more  dull,  boxy  miniskirts.  No 
more  women  who  were  simply,  as  he 
later  put  it,  "tall,  glamorous  things  that 
swayed  at  you."  He  savored  the  revo- 
lution and  launched  the  ultimate  re- 
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bell  ion  new  ideas  that  drew 
both  romance  and  insurgency  from 
the  past. 

"He  wasn't  just  driven  by  the 
forces  of  modernity,"  explains  Marit 
Allen,  who  as  a  Vogue  editor  was 
the  first  to  fall  for  Clark's  clothes. 
"Those  short  trapeze  shapes  of 
Mary  Quant's  simply  didn't  interest 
him.  In  those  days  it  was  quite  revolu- 
tionary to  go  back  to  the  30s  and  40s." 

But  Ossie  didn't  lead  his  revolution 
alone.  By  his  side  was  his  live-in  girl- 
friend, Celia,  whose  lush  marocains  and 
extraordinary  prints  heightened-  the  crafty 
and  dramatic  cut  of  the  garments. 

"We  started  a  weird  affair;  it  was  sort 
of  in  the  mind.  We  shared  the  same 
bed."  she  explains  with  unusual  candor, 
knowing  full  well  that  half  of  London 
speculated  for  years  about  the  true  na- 
ture of  her  relationship  with  Ossie  Clark. 

"Whatever  people  say- you  know,  'She 
married  a  gay  guy.'"  Celia  shrugs.  "I  feel 
that's  very  unfair.  There  was  nothing  real- 
ly unusual  about— how  can  I  say  this? — 
our  situation.  Because  the  thing  of  this 
work  began  to  emerge." 

In  1964,  Celia's  new  lover  vaca- 
tioned in  America  with  David  Hock- 
ney.  They  took  in  the  Beatles  at  the 
Hollywood  Bowl.  And  there  were  other 
diversions.  "Well,  I  did  have  a  little 
scene  with  Ossie,"  Hockney  says.  "Ac- 
tually, he  bullied  me  into  it:  'C'mon, 


was  me  music, 
bringing  down  of  all  these 
stodgy  rules.  Some  people  just 
couldn't  take  it.  I  feel  Ossie 
was  one  of  them." 


HIGH  HATS 

Ossie  with  Bianca  Jagger,  1972. 
Like  Julie  Christie  and  Natalie  Wood, 
Jagger  was  an  Ossie  muse.  For  her 
he  created  white  silks  and  a  low  backed 
maternity  dress  in  thick  marocain. 


David,  c'mon!'  For  somebody  who  was 
sort  of  nelly,  Ossie  was  certainly  ag- 
gressive sexually." 

But  back  in  London,  Clark  thought 
better  of  the  affair.  "He  rang  and  said 
he  missed  me,"  recalls  Celia.  "Would  I 
forgive  him?  Well,  forgive  him  because 
he  wanted  to  wash  up  with  Hockney." 
She  thinks  a  bit.  "And  I  weakened.  And 
I  let  him." 

How  on  earth,  Celia  wonders  to  this 
day,  could  she  possibly  have  denied  him? 
"You  know,  he  was  a  very,  very  persua- 
sive character,  a  very  strong  character. 
All  I  know  is  he  felt  he  should  be  with 
me.  And  I  was  of  two  minds.  .  .  .  But  he 
loved  me,  and  I  grew  to  love  him." 

It  is  easy  to  see  why.  Celia's  unlined 
face,  Hockney  has  observed,  resembles 
portraits  of  Rembrandt's  young  wife, 
Saskia.  Like  her  predecessor,  she  proved 
to  be  her  husband's  greatest  inspiration— 
as  she  herself  understands.  Celia  shows 
me  her  sketches  filled  with  Ossie's  nota- 
tions, exclamations,  protestations.  "I  be- 
lieve the  only  great  time  for  us  was  '66  to 


'P 


74.  I  mean,  the  talent,  the  art,  thij 
amazing  thing  that  was  brewing!" 

eople  have  tended  to  forget  about  th 
bosom.  I  think  there's  going  to  be 
lot  of  it  around  this  summer,"  a 
earnest  Ossie  informed  reporters  in  197 
at  the  height  of  his  fame,  just  as  h 
newest  line— designed  for  the  first  an 
last  time  in  Paris— was  about  to  b 
launched  at  Chelsea's  Royal  Court  Thi 
atre.  He  was  the  first  to  choose  dramati 
settings  and  wild  rock  as  the  backdrof 
for  his  sweeping  creations:  he  favore 
anything  flared  out,  the  dresses  sprea 
like  fans.  "Ankle-length,  beautiful  skirts, 
recalls  Nevill.  "In  Paris  they'd  hung  thei 
for  10  days  to  get  the  hems  droppei 
that's  why  they  were  wonderful." 

Mick  Jagger  couldn't  stay  away  froi 
Ossie  shows.  Bianca  considers  him.  a 
ter  all  the  greats  she  has  known,  "or 
of  the  most  talented  designers  I  ev( 
met."  The  shoe  king  Manoio  Blahni 
recalls  "flamingo  legs  with  hot  pant 
So  beautiful!  God!"  Hockney  came  o 
ten  with  Peter  Schlesinger,  whom  r 
would  paint  most  famously  staring  int 
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a  shimmering  blue  swimming 
pool.  On  one  occasion,  the  two 
dressed  in  matching  white  suits 
and  Schlesinger  looked,  accord- 
ing to  Nevill.  "like  the  boy  in 
Death  in  Venice."  Also  in  evi- 
dence: a  beaming  Lord  Harlech, 
whose  pretty  daughter,  Alice. 
was  modeling,  and  Cecil  Beaton, 
whom  Ossie  wished,  more  than 
anything,  to  emulate.  Everyone. 

"Oh  God!  Terence  Stam 
has  fallen  ma-a-dly  in 
love  with  you!"  Ossie 
gushed  one  memorable 
night  to  his  favorite 
model.  Kari-Ann.  Like 
Ossie.  she  was  out  to 
conquer.  One  night, 
she  remembers,  after 
she  got  a  bit  high  and 
"danced  this  seductive 
little  dance."  the  Hol- 
lies turned  her  into  a  hit  song,  changing 
only  the  spelling  of  her  name.  "Hey. 
Carrie-Anne  /  What's  your  game  now  / 
Can  anybody  play'.'" 

Ossie's  clothes,  like  his  models,  were 
the  rage  of  London.  Unlike  many  of  his 
rivals,  he  worshiped  the  female  form:  his 
efforts  emphasized  rather  than  concealed. 

"No  knickers,"  Ossie  warned  his  pub- 
lic. "The  lines  would  show."  "Ossie  he 
made  it  seem  quite  all  right  and 
acceptable."  Patti  Boyd  says.  (She 
is  divorced  now  from  both  Har- 
rison and  her  second  husband. 
Eric  Clapton.)  Though  she  was 
convent-educated  she  embraced 
Ossie's  clothes  and  the  metamor- 
phosis they  inspired.  "I  felt  he  de- 
signed for  us:  I  mean  me  and  the 
friends  I  had  at  the  time." 

The  little  shop  itself  was  full 
of  the  most  gorgeous  gar- 
ments and  people  and  the  most 
indescribable  chaos.  David  Gilmour, 
later  to  become  lead  guitarist  of  Pink 
Floyd,  drove  the  Quorum  van;  up- 
stairs there  was  a  modeling  agency 
called  English  Boy.  which  employed 
the  handsome  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  upper  classes  Sir  Mark  Palmer; 
Julian  Ormsby-Gore.  son  of  Lord  Har- 
lech; Lady  Carina  Fitzalan  Howard, 
now  married  to  David  Frost. 

In  another  apartment  lived  Brian 
Jones  of  the  Rolling  Stones,  who  would 
eventually  drown  in  his  pool  after  a  day 
of  drugs  and  drinking  ("death  by  misad- 
venture." read  the  coroner's  report). 
"Every  now  and  then  Brian  would 
emerge  and  phone   he'd  moved  into  the 
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"Why  are  you  so  depressed?77 
asked  the  RR.  woman.  "I  got  married 
yesterday/7  Ossie  replied. 


THE  EMPEROR'S 

NEW  CLOTHES 

From  top:  Clark  ruled  with 

high-flying  shows,  including  his 

1970  spring  collection; 

Clark  and  Quorum  partner 

Alice  Pollock;  Hockney's 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  and  Percy 

(1970-71),  a  picture  worth 

more  than  a  thousand  words. 


Rtt7  or  something  and  he'd  order  a 
load  of  shuts,  like  he  was  ordering  from 
the  laundry,  because  Ossie  also  made 
men's  shirts."  reports  Chelita  Sccunda. 
who  worked  in  that  era  at  Quorum 

Downstairs  was  anarchic  and  insane. 
The  clothes  were  so  much  in  demand 
they  could  barely  be  kept  in  stock  The 
Beatles  dropped  by.  as  did  Britt  Ekland, 
the  sometime  actress  who  would  marry 
Peter  Sellers  A  boyfriend  of  co-owner 
Alice  Pollock  at  one  point  put  a  wash- 
basin in  the  back  "and  set  up  as  sort 
o(  a  mini-hairdresser  it  became  a  hang- 
out place."  Secunda  recalls  brightly.  "I 
mean,  since  nobody  was  working  nine  to 
five  it  didn't  matter  if  you  wasted  the 
oild  hour  here  or  there." 


But  Ossie.  in  that  remarkabl) 
fecund  period,  worked  feverish 
ly.  at  times.  "He  took  ampheta 
mines,"  Celia  says  flatly.  That 
she  says,  is  how  the  miracle  ol  t 
his  collections  was  invariabl) 
produced.  "He  would  make  2( 
fantastic  garments,  staying  ur 
all  night;  he  would  just  pro 
duce  at  the  very  last  minuti 
this  extraordinary  collection." 
All  the  old  rules  evaporated 
"Ossie  used  to  love  coming  hen 
z--- *  to  the  house.  He'd  bring  boy 
friends."  says  Nevill.  referring  to  hi' 
own  Chelsea  house,  piled  high  witl 
Persian  nigs,  skins  of  bear  and  sheep 
"With  boys  oh  yes!  -he  was  alwayi 
falling  in  love." 

In  1971.  Ossie  went  unaccountably 
missing  from  his  shop.  Chelita  Se 


cunda.  boarding  a  plane  for  a  vacatioi 
in  Trinidad,  was  astonished  when  sh 
found  the  missing  toast  of  London  i 
the  seat  next  to  hers.  Ossie's  face  wa 
buried  deep  in  his  hands  and  h 
looked,  she  says,  "glum-ghim-glun 
glum." 

"Why  are  you  so  depressed?"  aske 
the  PR.  woman.  "What's  going  on?" 

"I  got  married  yesterday,"  Ossie  repliec 

"What  do  you  think  you're  doin 
coming  on  holiday  with  me?" 

Ossie  said  simply,  "Celia's  pregnant 
He  would  honeymoon  solo  for  mot 
than  two  weeks,  while  his  bride  staye 
at  home.  This  would  become  the  pa 
tern  for  their  marriage,  which  might  nc 
have  taken  place  had  it  not  been  f( 
pressure  exerted  by  David  Hockney. 

"I  do  know  that  when  Celia  becarr 
pregnant  it  was  Hockney  who  ordere 
him  to  marry  her,"  says  Zandra  Rhode 

Hockney  says,  "Well.  I  kicked  in.  SI 
was  pregnant  and  wanted  the  child.  I  sa' 
to  him.  'Well,  you  could  do  a  lot  wors 
She's  a  terrific  bird."  But  I  know  1 
wasn't  very  happy  when  they  married 
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"Because,  you  know,"  Zandra  Rhodes 
declares  with  perfect  accuracy,  "it  was  al- 
ways Hockney  that  adored  Celia." 

For  years  a  very  deft  painting  by 
Hockney  hung  in  the  Tate  Gallery  in 
London.  Entitled  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark 
and  Percys  Percy  being  the  cat— it  draws 
its  dignity  and  endearing  formality  from 
Gainsborough,  but  relies  for  its  true  in- 
spiration on  the  artist's  deep  and  even 
passionate  understanding  of  the  couple, 
who  posed  for  him  in  their  balconied 
apartment  on  London's  Linden  Gardens. 

Ossie,  in  a  blue  sweater  and  bell- 
bottoms,  gazes  directly  out  of  the  pic- 
ture, his  expression  at  once  sullen  and 
somehow  fearful.  In  her  long  velvet 
robe,  Celia,  who  would  be  the  painter's 
model  in  more  than  70  works  through- 
out the  coming  years,  is  infinitely  more 
beautiful  and  composed.  A  pale,  imperi- 
ous hand  is  thrown  on  her  hip. 

"Celia  rather  likes  posing  and  dress- 
ing up,"  says  Hockney.  "I'm  happy  to 
draw  her.  I  mean,  I  felt  strong  feelings 
toward  her  and  it  was  expressed  in  the 
drawings  really.  Well,  first  of  all,  she 
looked  beautiful." 

Hockney  pauses.  "And,  of  course, 
Celia  is  standing."  By  which  he  means: 
Celia  is  always  in  control.  Even  when 
she  had  her  two  young  sons,  Albert  and 
George,  and  not  much  else  to  sustain 
her.  Certainly  not  a  husband. 

"He  could  become  quite  violent  at 
times,"  the  painter  recalls  of  his  old 
friend  Ossie.  "I  was  there  sometimes.  I 
just  said  to  him,  'Don't  hit  Celia  in 
front  of  the  children.  They'll  remem- 
ber.'" Hockney's  voice  descends  to  a 
whisper.  "That's  all  I  would  say." 

Were  amphetamines  the  reason  for 
the  violence? 

"Well,  it  could  be.  He  was  always  on 
speed." 

And,  as  ever,  glamour  was  his  other 
drug,  equally  addictive.  There  was  the 
trek  to  Marrakech  when  Ossie  stayed 
with  Talitha  Getty,  who  would  die  some 
years  later  of  a  drug  overdose.  There 
was  the  time  in  the  South  of  France 
when  Ossie  arrived  with  an  armload  of 
quacking  white  ducks  for  director  Tony 
Richardson,  whose  house  was  in  the  hills 
above  Saint-Tropez.  "I  don't  think  Tony 
ever  forgave  us,"  reports  Secunda,  who 
accompanied  her  boss  on  that  French 
jaunt.  "You  see,  we  put  these  three  ducks 
in  Tony's  swimming  pool  the  same  pool 
painted  by  Hockney  with  Peter  Schlesin- 
ger  standing  at  the  edge.  And  it  had  been 
a  clean  swimming  pool,  you  see  .  .  .  " 

Secunda  pauses.  "I  tell  you,  there  were 


all  these  signs  of  madness  at  the  time." 
Among  them  were  Clark's  business  prac- 
tices. "Just  take  it,  darling, "  he  command- 
ed hordes  of  special  friends,  who  were 
thrilled  to  obey  his  wishes.  Anita  Pallen- 
berg  received  a  snakeskin  coat  and  a  flow- 
ing chiffon  morning  gown  in  a  purple- 
and-gray  print  by  Celia.  She  wasn't  the 
only  beneficiary  of  Ossie's  largesse. 

By  1975,  two  events  had  upended  the 
designer's  dreams:  Celia,  at  the  end  of 
her  rope,  left  him  for  another  man,  an 
illustrator.  And  Quorum,  the  hippest 
place  in  London,  mired  in  bad  business 
deals,  quarrels  among  the  partners,  egos, 
shoplifting,  drugs,  and  arrogance,  closed. 

It  was  to  Celia's  side  that  Hockney 
quickly  rallied.  He  bought  her  a  glori- 
ous diamond  ring  (the  newspapers  in- 
stantly valued  it  at  $40,000),  which  still 
graces  her  right  hand.  She  began  to  join 
him  in  his  Paris  flat  on  the  Boulevard 
Saint-Germain,  where  he  sketched  her 


"I  just  looked  at  that  Boy 
and  saw  those  eyes.  I  said  to 
Ossie,  'Would  you  please  be 
careful,  darling/" 


endlessly:  "It's  not  just  one  face,"  he 
marvels  in  his  studio.  "I  never  had  to 
struggle  for  her  likeness." 

Hockney  became,  in  essence,  godfather 
to  Ossie's  two  sons  and  the  mainstay  of 
Celia:  protecting  her,  loving  her,  escorting 
her  about  town  to  Philippe  de  Roth- 
schild's house  or  Nevill's.  He  began  talk- 
ing in  a  paternal  fashion  to  the  boys— of- 
ten about  their  father,  who  was  becoming 
increasingly  incomprehensible  to  them.  "I 
would  tell  them  he  was  eccentric,"  he  says 
gently.  It  was  Hockney  who  flew  Celia 
and  the  young  children  to  California  on 
many  a  vacation;  it  was  he  who  lent  Celia 
a  packet  of  money,  which  allowed  her  to 
open  her  own  fabric  shop  in  1983— the 
very  year  in  which  Ossie  was  forced  to 
declare  bankruptcy,  as  it  happened. 

London's  most  exceptional  designer 
became  divested  of  literally  all  his 
prizes— his  store,  the  artist  who  loved 
him,  and  the  wife  who  inspired  him.  "He 
was  very,  very  attached  to  Celia  and  in 
love  with  her,"  Bianca  Jagger  insists. 

"Ossie  seemed  to  want  to  blame  Hock- 
ney, you  see,"  explains  casting  agent 
Ulla  Larson,  the  designer's  closest 
friend  in  his  waning  days.  "He  came  be- 


tween them,  you  see.  That's  Ossie's  ver  j 
sion.  He  was  very  jealous." 

"See,  because  of  the  boys  I  had  U 
take   Celia's   side,"   says   Hockney.   " 
mean,  I  never  had  an  affair  with  Celia,'  i 
adds  the  man  whose  exploits  as  a  ga; 
libertine  have  been  often  documented. 

But  you  did  love  her? 

"Oh  yeah,  oh  yeah." 


Twelve  years  ago  the  once  dazzling  de 
signer  summed  up  the  pathetic  trajec 
tory  of  his  life  after  Celia.  He  was  ii 
bankruptcy  court,  dressed  at  the  time  ii 
a  scruffy  overcoat.  Tears  flooded  hi 
eyes.  "I  have  not  been  able  to  worl 
properly  since  we  were  divorced  in  197' 
Our  parting  sent  me  completely  t 
pieces.  I  fell  into  a  deep  depression  an> 
I  have  never  recovered." 

The  loss  of  Celia  had  embittere' 
and  hardened  him.  He  had  lived,  afte 
the  marital  split,  in  Hockney's  flat.  1 
is  said,  in  fact,  that  Hockne 
returned  to  England  once  t 
discover  his  locks  changed  an 
his  old  friend  leaning  out  thi 
window,  screaming,  "Squatter 
rights!  Squatter's  rights!" 

"See,  he  felt  Hockney  owe* 
him,"  says  Secunda. 

In  his  last  years,  Ossie  was  o 
the   dole;   he   was   arrested  fc 
drugs,  for  assaulting  a  police  ofl< 
cer;  he  borrowed  money  from  a 
his  friends.  George  Harrison  lent  hii 
£15,000,  which  the  former  Beatle  nev 
saw  again.  A  plea  for  £20,000  was  faxe 
from  Ossie  to  Mick  Jagger,  who  nevi 
replied.  In  Ossie's  dreams,  however,  tl 
glamorous  life  still  sparkled,  like  imagt, 
in  a  flashback.  He  had  a  million  plan 
He  wanted  to  open  another  shop  ar 
he    was    obsessively    keeping    a    diar 
"Quite  bitchy  really,"  reports  Celia,  wl 
keeps  the  black  notebooks,  which  Lo  I 
don's  upper  crust  is  aching  to  burn,  in  I 
bank  vault.  (The  portion  I  saw  reconl 
the  detailed  utterances  of  all  participan ' 
and  an  astonishing  range  of  sexual  acti 
ity.)  When  Christian  Lacroix  inform* 
the  International  Herald  Tribune's  Su; 
Menkes  (who  gave  a  dinner  in  his  honi 
two  years  ago)  that  he  wished  above  < 
to  meet  the  renowned  Ossie  Clark,  tl 
latter  arrived  in  her  London  house 
open-toed  sandals  with  his  dog  Pipp 
and  told  the  assembled  company  that  1 
was  penning  a  blockbuster  tell-all.  He 
gone  from  brilliant  to  burnt-out,  fro 
adored  to  ignored. 

"I  mean,  he  had  a  touch  of  madness 
says  Hockney. 

The  new  insanity  may  have  been  1 
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most  effective  shield.  Around  the  time 
Quorum  had  closed  in  the  mid-70s, 
Clark's  dearest  friends  had  begun  using 
other  designers.  "He  didn't  make  my 
wedding  dress,  Yves  made  that,"  ex- 
plains Nicky  Samuel.  "Well,  one  had 
moved  on  a  little  bit.  I  had  a  different 
set  of  friends:  Maxime  de  la  Falaise, 
Andy  Warhol  ..." 

■I  "m  afraid  nothing  can  help  now.  I'm 
■  beyond  repair,"  Ossie  told  Denise 
I  Golding  about  a  decade  ago.  Golding 
now  runs  a  Buddhist  group  out  of  her 
beautiful  white  Georgian  house  in  Chel- 
sea. When  Ossie  first  became  involved 
with  the  group,  Golding  promised  him  a 
change,  if  he  persevered,  if  he  kept 
chanting. 

The  aging  designer  was  beginning  to 
feel  overwhelmed  by  guilt.  He'd  been, 
as  his  friend  Jenny  Dearden  says,  "a 
hopeless  father"— of  little  use  in  the 
upbringing  of  his  sons,  whom  he  loved 
in  a  tender,  if  ineffectual,  way.  At  the 
end  of  his  life,  says  Celia,  it  was  the 
sons  who  helped  support  their  father. 


V> 


"Ossie  could  become  quite 
violent  at  times/7 
Hockney  recalls.  '1  just  said 
to  him,  'Don't  hit  Celia     ■ 
in  front  of  the  children/"  ' 


There  were  few  others  willing  to  give 
him  money.  His  newer  friends  were  of 
a  different  class.  In  his  last  months, 
Ossie  was  living  with  Diego  Cogolato,  a 
28-year-old  former  heroin  addict  from 
Italy,  whom  he  had  picked  up  in  Hol- 
land Park.  "Ossie's  son  knew  Diego 
and  thought  he  was  terrible,"  says 
Hockney. 

But  then,  no  one  liked  Diego.  Even- 
tually, even  Ossie  kicked  him  out  of 
his  flat.  However,  on  the  night  of  Au- 
gust 6,  around  nine  p.m.,  according 
to  neighbors,  Ossie  relented.  The  next 
morning,  Ossie's  body  was  discovered. 
Diego  would  later  tell  Ulla  Larson, 
who  visited  him  in  jail,  that  he'd  heard 
voices  in  Holland  Park:  Satan  spoke 
to  him,  he  said,  and  there  were  other 
voices,  too. 

Larson  told  the  young  man  how  very 
distraught  Ossie's  sons  were.  "Let  them 
come  and  kill  me,"  Diego  said. 

Now  in  Wormwood  Scrubs  prison, 
charged  with  murder  and  sheathed  in 
plastic  garments  so  he  can't  attempt  sui- 
cide, Diego  is  referred  to  by  Ossie's  few 
H^  remaining  friends  as  "the 
Boy."  The  Boy,  they  say, 
helped  himself  to  wine  at 
their  houses,  without  ask- 
*t\  ing.  The  Boy  was  sullen, 

brutish,  handsome,  greedy, 
by  turns  placating  and  of- 
fensive. The  Boy  and  the 
designer  drank  hugely, 
fought  harshly.  In  the  last 
months  of  his  life,  Ossie 
cracked  a  plate  over  the 
Boy's  head,  and  the  police 
were  called. 

"He  appeared  to  me  as 
if  he  were  a  spoilt  boy,"  says  Patti 
Boyd,  her  lips  stiffening  with  out- 
rage. "The  first  time  I  went,  the 
flat  was  in  immaculate  condition 
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LOVE  HANGOVER 

From  top:  Clark  and  his  lover/alleged 
murderer,  Diego  Cogolato,  head  to  court  to 
appeal  a  charge  of  assaulting  a  police 
officer,  1996;  the  council  flat  where,  last 
August,  Clark  was  fatally  stabbed; 
Clark's  London  funeral  on  September  27 
was  a  family  affair. 


with  a  beautiful  vase  of  flowers,  a  littli 
Buddhist  shrine."  Ossie  was  happily  lis 
tening  to  his  favorite  country-musii 
station  on  the  radio,  whipping  u] 
a  red  cocktail  dress  for  his  former  mod 
el.  He  still  worked  from  time  to  tinr 
on  an  old  sewing  machine:  the  result 
were  impressive,  but  no  longer  brilliant 
"He'd  sort  of  ruin  the  rib  cages,"  Celi 
reports. 

Ulla  Larson  warned  Ossie  Clarl 
against  Diego.  "The  Boy  wanted  to  corr 
mit  suicide,"  she  says.  Nonetheless,  sh 
invited  them  both  to  her  flat.  "They  wer 
arguing  and  arguing.  Quite  frankly,  h 
wasn't  very  well  brought  up,  that  Boy." 

The  Boy  accompanied  Ossie  to  som 
of  his  Buddhist  meetings,  which,  wit 
their  Japanese  chants  and  ritual  simplk 
ity,  must  have  puzzled  him  exceedingly 
(According  to  those  who  met  him,  th 
Boy  was  "narrowly  educated.")  In  an 
case,  he  persevered.  One  day,  not  Ion 
ago,  Jenny  Dearden  awoke  to  hear  whs 
she  first  thought  was  an  auctioneer  i 
her  garden.  On  closer  inspection,  how 
ever,  she  discovered  an  uninvited  Ossi 
and  his  friend,  chanting.  On  even  close 
inspection  she  found  a  denuded  refrigei 
ator.  "He  and  Diego  had  helped  then 
selves  to  lots  of  good  things,  and  lots  e 
yogurts.  I  don't  think  anyone  realize 
how  hungry  he  was,  you  see." 

Hungry  for  everything,  it  seem.'i 
"The  second  time  I  went  out  to  dinne 
with  Ossie  and  the  Boy— the  secon 
time,"  says  Ulla  Larson,  "they  had  a  fn 
cas.  I  just  looked  at  that  Boy  and  sa' 
those  eyes.  Saw  that  kind  of  anger  an 
I  said  to  Ossie,  'Would  you  please  b 
careful,  darling.'" 

"Is  he  very  important,  darling?  H 
seems  so  primitive,"  Lady  Henrietta  Rou 
a  London  gossip  columnist,  asked  Oss 
of  his  friend. 

"Yes,  Henri— that's  what  I  like.  Tt 
butcher,  the  peasant." 

■I  bumped  into  Ossie  on  the  street  abon 
I  a  year  ago,"  Lord  Snowdon  says,  "an 
I  he  said  he  wanted  a  copy  of  a  phot 
graph  I'd  done  of  him  in  The  Sundc 
Times.''''  The  photographer  shows  me 
blowup  of  a  reclining  young  man,  wea 
ing  a  pink-and-brown  shirt  dotted  wii  | 
palms,  and  snub-toed  boots.  Lying  aero  « 
from  him  is  Alice  Pollock  in  a  blue  gow  g 
opened  to  reveal  her  pretty  chest.  It 
1970,  summertime.  The  two  look  smooi  I 
and  petulant,  as  though  it  were  in  the  t 
power  to  make  everything  as  it  had  bee  > 
Brilliant,  youthful,  daring. 

"Sometimes,"  Celia  says  with  gent  g 
gravity,  "the  light  goes  out."  D 
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MASTERS  OF  THE  LINE 


Heralding  the  Hermitage  Museums  second  blockbuster  show  of  priceless 
art  carried  off  by  Stalin's  armies  during  WW.  II,  an  exclusive  preview 
unveils  stunning — and  some  previously  unknown — drawings  and  watercolo 
by  immortals  such  as  Goya,  Daumier,  Delacroix,  and  Ingres 


BY  AMY  FINE  COLLINS 


illiam  Faulkner  once  said  that  he  would 
gladly  sacrifice  a  dozen  grandmothers  for 
one  "Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn."  Josef  Stalin 
exponentially  expanded  this  cold-blooded 
equation  in  1945  when  his  avenging  armies 
carried  off  trainloads  of  priceless  art  trophies 
from  war -ravaged  East  Germany.  This  clan- 
destine booty  languished  secretly  in  Soviet 
museum  vaults  for  decades  (one  theory  is 
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that  Stalin  planned  to  liquidate  the  plundered  masterpieces  fc 
cash),  until  a  portion  of  it  finally  saw  daylight  in  the  Hei 
mitage's  1995  blockbuster  exhibition  of  Impressionist  ani 
Post-Impressionist  paintings,  "Hidden  Treasures  Revealed. 
(The  show,  previewed  exclusively  in  the  March  1995  issue  c 

All  drawings  are  from  Master  Drawings  Rediscovered,  to  be  published 
this  month  by  Harry  N.  Abrams,  Inc.,  in  conjunction  with  the 
opening  of  the  Hermitage  exhibition;  ©  1996  by  the  State  Hermitage 
Museum/Harry  N.  Abrams,  Inc. 
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There  is  ample  justification  for  the 
air  of  melodrama  surrounding  this  latest 
roundup  of  Stalin's  spoils. 


Vanity  Fair,  created  such  a  global  stir  that  tourism  to  St.  Pe 
tersburg  quadrupled  in  one  year.)  As  debates  between  Russi; 
and  Germany  continue  to  rage  regarding  the  legal  rights  U 
this  enormous  inventory  of  "relocated"  paintings,  books,  man 
uscripts,  and  archaeological  artifacts,  the  Hermitage  is  open 
ing  with  great  fanfare  the  follow-up  to  "Hidden  Treasures,"  ai 
exhibition  with  the  similarly  breathless  title  "Master  Drawing 
Rediscovered:  Treasures  from  Prewar  German  Collections." 

Though  drawings,  even  ones  long  presumed  to  have  bee 
destroyed,  are  inherently  less  sensational  than  oil  pain 
ings  (typically  their  scale  is  smaller,  their  value  lower,  an> 
their  pictorial  effects  less  splashy),  there  is  still  ample  justif 
cation  for  the  air  of  melodrama  surrounding  this  late; 
roundup  of  Stalin's  spoils.  Many  of  the  89  drawings  fror 
private  collections  on  display  (all  by  significant  18th-,  19th 
and  20th-century  European  artists)  are  wholly  unknow 
even  to  the  most  conscientious  scholars,  and  others,  put 
lished  only  in  arcane  books,  have  been  virtually  forgottei 
Equally  obscure  are  the  tales  of  some  of  the  individuals  wh 
collected  with  such  unerring  and  prophetic  eyes.  Little  hi 
been  uncovered,  for  example,  about  Otto  Krebs,  an  enigma 
ic  factory  manager  from  Holzdorf  who  favored  Pointilh 
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One  theory  is  that  Stalin 
planned  to  liquidate  the  plundered 
masterpieces  for  cash. 


Paul  Signac's  bracing  nautical  scenes  and  Expressionis 
Emil  Nolde's  luminously  iconic  heads— the  only  Germai 
modernist  pictures  in  the  show.  And  no  information  at  al 
has  emerged  about  Helene  Bechstein,  whose  eclectic  acqui 
sitions  ranged  from  Thomas  Rowlandson's  mordant  caricai 
tures  of  life  in  18th-century  England  to  Adolph  von  Meni 
zel's  tenderly  delineated  images  of  motherhood. 

It  is  tempting  to  see  in  the  tastes  of  Otto  Gerstenberg,  . 
prosperous  insurance-company  director  from  Berlin  wh< 
gravitated  toward  the  black  satires  of  Francisco  de  Goy 
and  Honore  Daumier,  a  presentiment  of  Germany's  imm 
nent  descent  into  the  darkest  of  nightmares.  The  show  ir 
eludes  35  of  his  Goya  drawings— all  rendered  in  the  dense 
hazy  medium  of  lithographic  crayon— that  are  as  ghoulis 
as  anything  the  Spanish  artist  conjured  up  in  his  famousl 
harrowing  series  of  etchings,  The  Disasters  of  War.  There  Is 
along  with  several  haunting  studies  of  madmen  (Goya  hirr 
self  briefly  suffered  from  mental  instability),  a  vignette  of 
henchman  gleefully  sawing  an  old  woman  in  half.  Comi 
relief  (so  to  speak)  surfaces,  however,  in  The  Happy  Man, 
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Orchestra  Seat,  Honore  Daumier, 

date  unknown  (ink,  charcoal,  watercolor, 

and  gouache  on  laid  paper;  1014  in.  by  14  in.); 

from  the  collection  of  Otto  Gerstenberg. 

Above,  Young  Woman  with  a  Child,  Adolph  von 

Menzel,  circa  1845  (pencil,  charcoal, 

pastel,  sanguine,  watercolor,  and  wash  on 

brown  paper  mounted  on  cardboard; 

10  in.  by  11%  in.);  from  the  collection  of 

Friedrich-Karl  Siemens,  Berlin. 
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'1  am  exasperated. ...  All  of  Paris  is  forcing 
me  to  draw!"  wrote  Ingres. 


sketch  showing  a  coarse-looking  character  pissing— almost 
in  the  viewer's  face— as  insensately  as  the  lowest  beast. 

Far  less  disturbing  are  Delacroix's  dashing  watercolors  of 
flamboyant  Arabian  horsemen  (from  Gerstenberg),  Ukrain- 
ian modernist  Archipenko's  elegant  Cubo-Futurist  nude 
females  (believed  to  be  from  the  Krebs  collection),  and 
Ingres's  exquisite  1844  pencil-and-chalk  likeness  of  his  disci- 
ple Victor  Mottez's  wife,  Julie-Colette,  a  painter  in  her  own 
right  (also  from  Gerstenberg's  cache).  So  great  was  the  de- 
mand among  fashionable  mid-19th-century  art-lovers  for 
Ingres's  incisive  pencil  portraits-  executed  with  a  speed  and 
precision  that  could  not  fail  to  gratify— that  the  painter 
protested,  "I  am  exasperated.  ...  All  of  Paris  is  forcing  me 
to  draw!"  Visitors  to  the  Hermitage  exhibition,  and  readers 
of  the  handsome  accom- 
panying catalogue  pub- 
lished by  Abrams,  will 
feel  very  thankful  that 
he  and  the  other  extra- 
ordinary artists  on  view 
succumbed  to  their  pa- 
trons' urgent  entreaties. 
In  the  meantime,  the 
show  raises  once  more 
the  question:  What  has 
become  of  all  the  artwork 
the  Nazis  seized  from 
Jewish  collectors?  □ 
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From  top,  Arab  Riders  on  a  Scouting  Mission,  Eugene  Delacroix, 
circa  1862  (watercolor  and  gouache  on  paper;  8%  in.  by  17'/  in.] 
from  the  collection  of  Otto  Gerstenberg.  Two  Nude  Female  Figures 
(Seated  and  Bending),  A.  P.  Archipenko,  date  unknown  (gouache  or 
sanguine  preparation  on  cardboard;  22/4  in.  by  17  in.);  from  the 
collection  of  Otto  Krebs.  Great  Colossus  Asleep,  Francisco  de  Goya, 
circa  1810  (lithographic  crayon  on  laid  paper;  7'A  in.  by  6  in.); 
from  the  collection  of  Otto  Gerstenberg. 
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rt  Murdoch,  in  Lon 

93.  The  two  enjoy t 

al  relations,  the  au 

says,  until  Murdoch 

rted  to  become  envii 

of  Neil's  growing  farm 

in  England. 


Rupert  Murdoch  may  be  the  world  s  most  powerful  private  citizen. 
After  running  Murdochs  Sunday  Times  of  London  for  11  years,  a  noted  joui 
reveals  the  triumphs  and  terrors  of  working  for  a  20th-century  Sun  Kinj 


hen  you  work  for  Ru- 
pert Murdoch  you  do 
not  work  for  a  company 
chairman  or  chief  exec- 
utive: you  work  for  a 
Sun  King.  You  are  not  a 
director  or  a  manager 
or  an  editor:  you  are  a 
courtier  at  the  court  of 
the  Sun  King-rewarded  with  money 
and  status  by  a  grateful  king  as  long 
as  you  serve  his  purpose,  dismissed 
outright  or  demoted  to  a  remote  corner 
of  the  empire  when  you  have  ceased  to 


BY  ANDREW  NEIL 

please  him  or  outlived  your  usefulness. 

All  life  revolves  around  the  Sun  King; 
all  authority  comes  from  him.  He  is  the 
only  one  to  whom  allegiance  must  be 
owed,  and  he  expects  his  word  to  be  fi- 
nal. There  are  no  other  references  but 
him.  He  is  the  only  benchmark,  and  any- 
body of  importance  reports  directly  to 
him.  Normal  management  structures— all 
the  traditional  lines  of  authority,  commu- 
nication, and  decision -making  in  the 
modern  business  corporation— do  not 
matter.  The  Sun  King  is  all  that  matters. 

Other  courtiers  who  believe  they  are 


your  boss  may  try  to  tell  you  what 
do,  but  unless  they  have  the  ear  of  tl  | 
Sun  King  on  the  particular  matter 
issue,  you  can  safely  ignore  them  if  yc  j 
wish.  All  courtiers  are  created  equ 
because  all  have  access  to  the  kin  | 
though  from  time  to  time  some  a 
more    equal    than    others.    Even   Si  \ 
Kings  have  a  flavor  of  the  month 
though  those  who  enjoy  that  privilegt 
post  at  the  Murdoch  court  must  remei 

Excerpted  from  Full  Disclosure,  by  Andrew  Ne 
published  in  October  in  the  U.K.  by  Macmilla:  J 
©  1996  by  Glenburn  Enterprises  Ltd. 
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ber  that  a  month  is  not  a  very  long  time. 

The  Sun  King  is  everywhere,  even 
when  he  is  nowhere.  He  rules  over 
great  distances  through  authority,  loy- 
alty, example,  and  fear.  He  can  be  be- 
nign or  ruthless,  depending  on  his 
mood  or  the  requirements  of  his  em- 
pire. You  never  know  which:  the  ele- 
ment of  surprise  is  part  of  the  means  by 
which  he  makes  his  presence  felt  in 
every  corner  of  his  domain.  He  may  in- 
tervene in  matters  great  or  small;  you 
never  know  when  or  where,  which  is 
what  keeps  you  on  your  toes  and  the 
king  constantly  on  your  mind.  "I  wonder 
how  the  king  is  today?"  is  the  first  ques- 
tion that  springs  to  a  good  courtier's 
mind  when  he  wakes  up  every  morning. 

The  knack  of  second-guessing  the 
Sun  King  is  essential  for  the  successful 
courtier;  anticipation  of  his  attitudes  is 
the  court's  biggest  industry.  It  is  fatal 
ever  to  make  the  mistake  of  taking  him 
for  granted. 

All  Sun  Kings  have  a  weakness  for 
courtiers  who  are  fawning  or  obse- 
quious. But  the  wisest— among  whom  we 
must  number  Rupert  Murdoch— know 
they  also  need  courtiers  with  brains, 
originality,  and  a  free  spirit,  especially  in 
the  creative  media  business.  But  inde- 
pendence has  its  limits:  Sun  Kings  are 
also  control  freaks— and  they  are  used  to 
getting  their  way. 

No  matter  how  senior  or  talented  or 
independent-minded,  courtiers  must  al- 
ways remember  two  things  vital  to  sur- 
vival: they  must  never  dare  to  outshine 
the  Sun  King;  and  they  must  always 
show  regular  obeisance  to  him  to  prove 
beyond  a  doubt  that,  no  matter  how 
powerful  or  important  they  are,  they 
know  who  is  boss. 

My  problem  was  that  I  was  not  very 
good  at  either  of  these  courtly  virtues.  I 
was  too  inclined  to  become  a  public  per- 
sonality in  my  own  right;  and  I  am  not 
by  nature  deferential— to  call  anybody 
"boss"  sticks  in  my  throat.  Looking  back, 
it  is  remarkable  I  survived  so  long  at  the 
court  of  King  Rupert  and  enjoyed  it  so 
much  a  decade-long  roller-coaster  ride 
with  the  man  who  runs  the  world's 
greatest  media  empire. 

By  1983,  Rupert  Murdoch  was  look- 
ing for  a  new  editor  for  the  most 
prestigious  of  his  properties.  The 
Sunday  Times.  The  then  editor,  Frank 
Giles,  had  been  promoted  from  within 
in  1981,  when  Murdoch  had  moved 
Harry  Evans  from  The  Sunday  Times  to 
reinvigorate  its  daily  counterpart,  The 
Times.  But  Murdoch  had  always  regard- 


ed Giles  as  a  stopgap.  Now  he  was  im- 
patient to  efface  the  liberal,  left  bent  of 
The  Sunday  Times  and  re-create  the  pa- 
per in  his  own,  conservative  image. 

When  Rupert  summoned  me  to  his 
office  to  offer  me  the  job,  I  knew  what 
was  on  the  agenda— my  old  friend  Alas- 
tair  Burnet,  with  whom  I'd  worked  at 
Tlie  Economist  in  the  70s,  had  tipped  me 
off.  I  had  been  recommended  to  Rupert 
by  mutual  friends  he  trusted,  and  he  saw 
in  me  an  ideological  soul  mate.  Also, 
since  I  had  worked  in  America  for  three 
years  as  a  reporter  for  The  Economist, 
Rupert   thought    I    could   bring   some 


Courtiers  must  never  dare  to  outshine 
the  Sun  King,  and  they  must  always  show 
regular  obeisance  to  him. 


American -style  energy  and  drive  to 
transforming  Tlie  Sunday  Times. 

Despite  his  blunt,  even  brutal  reputa- 
tion, Rupert  can  sometimes  take  a  long 
time  to  get  to  the  point;  this  was  one  of 
these  times.  We  talked  about  politics, 
satellite  TV,  Fleet  Street— even  the 
weather  might  have  merited  a  mention. 
Eventually  he  turned  to  me  and  asked, 
"What  do  you  think  about  being  editor 
of  77;c  Sunday  Times'1" 

Even  though  I  knew  the  question  was 
coming,  I  was  still  taken  aback.  I  ram- 
bled on  about  not  really  having  consid- 
ered the  possibility,  the  size  of  the  chal- 
lenge, and  other  banalities. 

"I  want  you  to  take  the  paper  in  the  di- 
rection we  talked  about,"  he  interrupted, 
as  if  this  were  only  the  latest  in  a  number 
of  talks  we'd  had  about  my  becoming  ed- 
itor. "It  must  be  strongly  for  democracy 
and  the  market  economy.  .  .  .  There's  a 
lot  of  deadwood  at  Tlie  Sunday  Times, " 
he  continued.  "It'll  be  a  tough  job  to  get 
rid  of  it.  But  I'll  be  behind  you." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  The 
biggest  plus  about  having  Rupert  Mur- 
doch as  your  proprietor  is  that  he  has 
no  great  social  aspirations  in  Britain. 
He  does  not  seek  the  approval  of  the 
Establishment,  nor  is  he  interested  in 
their  baubles,  having  turned  down  a 
knighthood  and  a  peerage.  This  is  a 
huge  advantage  for  a  newspaper  editor 
out  to  make  waves:  when  various  parts 
of  the  Establishment  objected  to  our 
coverage  of  the  Thatcher  government 
or  the  royal  family  or  whatever  power- 
ful interest  we  had  most  recently  upset, 
they  often  tried  to  work  through  Rupert 


to  put  pressure  on  me.  He  invariably  re- 
sisted their  blandishments. 

I  grew  to  learn  that  you  could  count 
on  Rupert  in  a  tight  spot,  even  when 
he  did  not  agree  with  what  you  had 
done.  Our  expose  of  a  bank  account  in 
which  Margaret  Thatcher's  son,  Mark 
deposited  proceeds  from  various  busi- 
ness activities  in  Oman  that  some  triec 
to  claim  his  mother  had  helped  hirr 
obtain  brought  down  on  us  the  wratr 
of  Margaret,  Rupert's  heroine,  but  Ru 
pert  never  criticized  me  for  running  the 
story.  The  most  he  ever  said  was  tha  , 
maybe  we  had  given  it  too  much  promi 
nence  (and,  in  retro 
spect,  he  was  prob 
ably  right).  When  ;  I 
constitutional  crisi:  1 1 
flared  round  our  sto 
ry  that  the  Queei 
thought  Mrs.  Thatch 
er  was  not  showin; 
enough  compassioi 
for  the  dispossessed  in  society,  and  then 
were  calls  for  my  head,  Rupert  was  a  i  j 
solid  as  a  rock.  Even  when  he  disagreet  i 
with  my  attack  on  the  royal  family  fo 
playing  golf  and  going  to  nightclubs  dui 
ing  the  Gulf  War,  and  supporters  of  th 
monarchy  were  baying  for  my  blood,  h 
never  gave  them  any  joy. 

In  private,  he  leaves  you  in  no  doubi 
that  he  would  sweep  the  royal  famil 
away  tomorrow  if  he  had  the  chance:  h 
regards  them  as  the  apex  of  a  class  sy; 
tern  that  has  held  Britain  back  and  slij 
ed  him  on  numerous  occasions. 

He  could  also  be  robust  with  coi 
plaining  advertisers.  Mohamed  P 
Fayed,  the  owner  of  Harrods  depar 
ment  store  in  London,  called  me  on> 
night  in  the  mid-80s  to  complain  aboi 
a  story  we  had  run  criticizing  the  wa 
he  was  renovating  the  house  in  Par 
once  occupied  by  the  Duke  and  Duche: 
of  Windsor.  I  offered  him  space  to  pi . 
forth  his  point  of  view.  He  demanded 
retraction  and  an  apology.  I  refused.  F 
threatened  to  withdraw  all  Harrods  at 
vertising  from  Times  Newspapers. 

"You  can't  do  that,"  I  said. 

"Why  not?"  he  asked.  "It's  my  adve 
Using." 

"Because  as  of  this  moment,"  I  r 
plied,  "you  are  banned  from  advertisir 
in  The  Sunday  Times." 

He  hung  up,  somewhat  mystified, 
little  later  the  phone  rang  again.  It  w; 
John  King,  the  chairman  of  British  A 
ways.  He  sought  to  intercede  on  M 
hamed's  behalf.  "Look,  John,"  I  sa 
firmly,  "I've  just  banned  Britain's  bi 
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gest  department  store;  I'm  happy  to  ban 
Britain's  biggest  airline  too."  I  was  clear- 
ly in  a  bad  mood. 

"I  think  I'll  just  stay  out  of  this,"  said 
John. 

"Good  idea,"  1  replied. 

A  half-hour  later  the  phone  rang  again. 
It  was  Rupert,  calling  from  New  York. 
This,  I  thought,  could  be  a  tough  one. 

"I  hear  you've  just  banned  our 
biggest  advertiser,"  he  said. 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  explaining  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

"How  much  do  Harrods  spend  with 
us?"  he  inquired. 

"About  £3  million,"  I  said  nervously. 
There  was  silence  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line.  I  contemplated  whether  it  would  be 
better  to  back  down  or  resign  and  be- 
come an  unlikely  hero  of  the  liberal  left. 

"F—  him  if  he  thinks  we  can  be  bought 
for  £3  million,"  he  said,  and  hung  up. 

Years  later  I  visited  the  Windsor  house 
in  Paris.  It  seemed  to  me  Mohamed  had 
done  a  magnificent  job  of  restoring  the 
house,  which  was  almost  exactly  as  the 
Windsors  had  left  it.  But  I  did  not  regret 
my  stance:  once  one  advertiser  knows 
you  are  a  soft  touch,  they  all  do,  and 
editing  a  paper  free  of  commercial  pres- 
sure becomes  an  impossibility.  Anyway, 
once  the  ban  was  lifted,  Harrods  came 
back  to  The  Sunday  Times  when  it  dis- 
covered no  other  paper  could  rival  the 
impact  of  its  advertising  clout. 


r<*^ 


My  relations  with  Ru] 
remained  cordial  for  a  lot 
longer  than  they  might  have 
partly  because  he  was  not 
living  in  London.  It  was 
tough  enough"  for  him  to  keep  tabs  on 
everything  when  he  was  based  in  New 
York  running  his  new  American  media 
interests,  including  the  New  York  Post 
and  New  York  magazine  (since  sold), 
starting  around  1976,  but  at  least  New 
York  is  on  the  same  information  network 
as  London.  When  in  the  late  80s  he 
moved  to  Los  Angeles  to  supervise  more 
closely  his  movie  studio,  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Fox,  he  found  himself  on  another 
planet  as  far  as  the  news  agenda  is  con- 
cerned. When  he  called  from  L.A.  one 
day,  I  remember  saying  enthusiastically, 
"We've  a  great  story  for  Sunday." 

"Great  story?"  he  repeated.  "They 
wouldn't  recognize  one  in  L.A.  if  it  came 
round  the  corner  and  hit  them."  For  all 
the  power  and  glamour  of  owning  a  ma- 
jor motion-picture  studio.  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Fox,  and  an  American  television  net- 
work, Fox  Broadcasting  Company,  he 
will  never  give  newspapers  up:  they  are 
his  first  and  last  love. 

There  is  a  common  myth  among  those 
who  think  Rupert  Murdoch  has  too 
much  power  and  influence:  that  he 
controls  every  aspect  of  his  newspapers 
on  three  continents,  dictating  an  editori- 
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al   before   breakfas  i 
writing  headlines  ov(| 
lunch,  and  decidin 
which    politician   t 
discredit  over  dinne*1: 
He  has  been  known  to  do  all  three.  Bt 
he  does  not  generally  work  like  that:  h 
control  is  far  more  subtle. 

For  a  start  he  picks  as  his  editoil 
people  like  me,  who  are  mostly  on  til 
same  wavelength  as  he  is:  we  starte 
from   a   set   of  common   assumptioi 
about  politics  and  society,  even  if  we  d  j 
not  see  eye  to  eye  on  every  issue  ar 
have  very  different  styles.  Then  he  larg 
ly  left  me  to  get  on  with  my  work. 

But  you  always  have  to  take  Rupe 
into  account:  he  is  too  smart  to  ignor 
The  snobbery  of  his  British  enemies  h. 
led  them  to  regard  him  as  something  i 
a  colonial  hick  because  of  the  rac 
down-market  image  of  his  tabloids  ar 
his  strong  Australian  accent.  They  ha1 
had  to  learn  the  hard  way  that  he  is  oi 
of  the  smartest  men  in  business,  with 
restless,  ruthless  brain  that  is  more  th; 
a  match  for  any  British  competition 
newspapers  or  broadcasting.  His  mind 
always  buzzing,  always  up  on  the  issiu 
and  always  original,  which  means  1 
editors  have  to  be  on  their  toes  if  th 
are  to  keep  up  with  him. 

When  I  took  the  job  of  Sunday  Tim 
editor  I  imagined  a  short  honeymoon  1 
fore  I  would  feel  his  wrath.  In  fact, 
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left  me  alone  for  most  of  the  decade, 
keeping  a  wary  eye  on  my  progress  from 
a  distance,  intervening  only  when  he  felt 
strongly  about  something.  He  would 
more  often  than  not  call  me  as  the  paper 
was  going  to  press  on  Saturday  (though 
there  were  weeks,  sometimes  months, 
when  I  would  not  hear  from  him  at  all) 
to  find  out  what  was  on  the  front  page 
and  to  share  political  gossip,  which  is 
Rupert's  stock-in-trade— give  him  some 
good  inside  information  and  he  will  go 
away  happy,  even  if  you  haven't  a  very 
good  paper  to  tell  him  about. 

He  never  barked  orders  to  change 
what  I  was  planning  for  the  front  page; 
he  was  invariably  complimentary  about 
our  story  lineup  and  would  usually  fin- 
ish his  calls  with  his  customary  courtesy, 
by  thanking  me  for  all  my  hard  work. 
He  only  once  ever  directly  tried  (and 
failed)  to  influence  the  paper's  editorial 
line,  when,  in  the  1990  Tory  leadership 
contest,  I  decided  to  back  Michael  Hes- 
eltine's  attempt  to  oust  Margaret  Thatch- 
er. He  kept  to  the  letter  of  his  promises 
to  Parliament  of  editorial  independence 
when  he  bought  Times  Newspapers, 
consisting  of  The  Times  and  Tfw  Sunday 
Times,  in  1981.  (He  had  earlier  acquired 
two  British  tabloids— The  Sun  and  the 
News  of  the  World— saA,  in  1987,  ac- 
quired the  since  folded  Today.) 

Editorial  freedom,  however,  has  its 
limits:  Even  when  I  did  not  hear  from 
him  and  I  knew  his  attention  was  else- 
where, he  was  still  uppermost  in  my 
mind.  When  we  did  talk  he  would  al- 
ways let  me  know  what  he  liked  and 
what  he  did  not,  where  he  stood  on  an 
issue  of  the  time  and  what  he  thought 
of  a  politician  in  the  news.  Such  is  the 
force  of  his  personality  that  you  feel 
obliged  to  take  such  views'  carefully 
into  account.  And  why  not?  He  is,  af- 
ter all,  the  owner. 

Rupert  is  a  highly  political  animal: 
even  meetings  about  some  technical 
matter  having  to  do  with  color  print- 
ing or  pagination  would  invariably  begin 
with  an  exchange  of  views  on  the  cur- 
rent political  scene  in  America  or 
Britain.  Business  and  politics  are  his 
only  two  passions:  art,  music,  hobbies, 
poetry,  theater,  fiction,  even  sports  (sail- 
ing may  be  an  exception)  have  no  inter- 
est for  him.  He  is  fascinated  by  politics 
for  its  own  sake— but  also  because  poli- 
tics affects  the  business  environment  in 
which  he  operates. 

Rupert  expects  his  papers  to  stand 
broadly  for  what  he  believes  in:  right-wing 
Republicanism  from  America  mixed  with 
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undiluted  Thatcherism  from  Britain  and 
stirred  with  some  anti-British  Establish- 
ment sentiments,  as  befits  his  colonial 
heritage.  The  resulting  mix  is  a  radical- 
right  dose  of  free-market  economics,  the 
social  agenda  of  the  Christian  right,  and 
hard-line  conservative  views  on  such 
subjects  as  drugs,  abortion,  law  and  or- 
der, and  defense. 

He  is  far  more  right-wing  than  is 
generally  thought,  but  will  curb  his  ide- 
ology for  commercial  reasons  (thank- 
fully, he  realized  that  a  Sunday  Times 
which  entirely  reflected  his  far-right 
politics,    especially    on    social    issues, 


Murdoch  is  far  more  right-wing 

than  is  thought.  His  favorite  for  the  1988 

presidential  race  was  Pat  Robertson. 


would  lose  readers).  In  the  1988  Amer- 
ican presidential  election  his  favorite 
for  the  Republican  nomination  was  Pat 
Robertson,  the  right-wing  religious  fa- 
natic who  claims  to  speak  in  tongues 
and  have  direct  access  to  God,  takes 
credit  for  having  persuaded  the  Lord  to 
spare  his  headquarters  from  Hurricane 
Gloria,  and  believes  in  a  Jewish  money 
conspiracy.  "You  can  say  what  you 
like,"  Rupert  "said  to  me  during  the  '88 
Republican  primary  campaign,  "he's 
right  on  all  the  issues." 

Since  the  demise  of  Reagan  and 
Thatcher,  Rupert  has  found  nobody  to 
replace  them  in  his  affections  on  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  supported 
Robert  Dole  in  the  1996  presidential 
campaign  without  enthusiasm  because 
he  loathes  Bill  Clinton,  but  Dole  is  far 
too  moderate  a  conservative  for  his 
tastes.  So  was  George  Bush:  in  1992,  Ru- 
pert reportedly  voted  for  Ross  Perot.  He 
detests  John  Major  with  a  vehemence 
few  outside  Rupert's  own  circle  have  ap- 
preciated. He  regards  him  as  a  weak,  in- 
decisive man,  not  up  to  the  job. 

Where  political  principle  and  business 


up  to  China,  another  evil  Communist! 
empire,  in  the  90s.  This  has  required  a 
wrenching  U-turn  in  his  attitudes  toward 
China  since  the  mid-80s,  when  Thatcher 
was  negotiating  with  Beijing  over  the  fu-l 
ture  of  Hong  Kong.  Rupert  wanted  his  I 
papers  to  take  a  tough  line  to  stiffen  her  J 
resolve  against  China.  "She  should  hold , 
out,"  he  told  me  one  day,  "make  nc| 
concessions,  and  tell  the  Chinese  that  I 
there's  a  Trident  submarine  off  theiil 
coast:    if  the    Red   Army   moves   intcl 
Hong  Kong  they  should  be  left  in  ncl 
doubt  that  we'll  nuke  Beijing  .  .  .  though  !■ 
I  suppose  we  could  fire  a  warning  nukt  V 
into  a  desert  first,'  fl 
he  added,   after   <l 
moment's  thought.  I 
There  is  no  mys  I 
tery  about  why  Ru  I 
pert    has    changec  fl 
his  tune:  he  will  all 
ways  moderate  hi:  I 
political  fundamenJ 
talism  if  it  suits  his  business  strategy 
He  had  no  business  interests  in  the  So 
viet  Union  in  the  80s;  he  is  selling  satj 
ellite  TV  to  the  Chinese  in  the  90s. 

I  agreed  wholeheartedly  only  with  th  I  j 
free-market  part  of  Rupert's  polic;B 
agenda,  though,  like  him,  I  was  alsJl 
something  of  a  Cold  War  warrior— th 
combination  was  enough  to  keep  hin la 
satisfied  about  our  editorial  line  most  ell 
the  time.  I  had  little  time  for  his  sockJJ 
agenda,  especially  that  part  inspired  b  |J 
America's  Christian  right,  to  which  h|| 
became  more  devoted  as  the  1980s  prcjj 
gressed.  He  never  struck  me  as  a  rellj 
gious  man— for  Rupert's  religion  is  all 
extension  of  politics— and  I  believe  hi 
liked  the  Christian  right  for  politic; II 
rather  than  religious  reasons  (i.e.,  it  prcl  I 
duces  blue-collar  votes  for  conservativj  j 
candidates  and  their  agenda). 

But  he  is  also  under  the  influence  ( |j 
Anna,  his  strong-willed  wife,  who  is  I 
staunch  Catholic.  Their  marriage  h<|{ 
lasted  for  almost  three  decades  withoilB 
a  hint  of  scandal,  despite  Rupert's  lor  I 
globe-trotting  absences.  This  is  just 


expediency  clash,  you  can  be  pretty  sure      well:  given  the  kind  of  tabloids  Rupe  I 
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expediency  will  win.  Despite  his  long- 
standing hatred  of  socialism,  he  is  flirt- 
ing with  supporting  the  Labour  candi- 
date, Tony  Blair,  because  Blair  is  heavily 
favored  to  become  Britain's  next  prime 
minister.  Rupert  would  have  far  less 
time  for  Blair  if  the  Tory  government 
were  doing  better. 

In  the  80s,  Rupert  insisted  on  the 
hardest  of  lines  against  the  "evil  empire" 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet  he  has  cozied 


owns,  many  people  would  love  to  tal  | 
revenge  by  revealing  his  infidelities.  Bi 
I  have  never  even  heard  a  rumor 
any.  Rupert  is  actually  not  that  interes 
ed  in  women. 

Rupert  and  Anna  are  a  close  ar 
even  loving  couple  when  together:  r. 
seen  them  hold  hands  in  a  taxi  and 
they  walk  down  the  street.  They  ta| 
regularly  on  the  phone  during  the  ft 
quent  times  when  they  are  far  apai 
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MORE  PEOPLE  IN  THE  WORLD  WEAR  A  WATCH  MADi 


The  Jewelry  Boutique  Collection 

Citizen  watches.  Sophisticated  styles  and 
graceful  beauty  transform  these  watches 
into  fine  pieces  of  jewelry.  The  sculptured 
bracelets  are  elegantly  designed.  Mother- 
of-pearl  dials  are  luxuriously  accented  with 
gemstones.  Some  models  add  the  beauty  of 
faceted  crystals.  The  times  of  your  life  happen 
in  a  moment.  And  more  people  keep  track 
of  those  moments  with  a  watch  made  by 
Citizen.  Shouldn't  you? 


Y  CITIZEN  THAN  ANY  OTHER  TIMEPIECE  ON  EARTH. 


Ml  Citizen  watches  are  covered  by  a  5-year  warranty. 
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bold  dials  and  sleek  bracelets,  there's 
something  for  everyone.  Sophisticated 
enough  for  work,  sporty  enough  for  play 
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IZEN  watches  can  be  purchased  in  the: 
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nna  is  formidable  in  her  own  right, 
ith  strong  conservative  social  views 
lat  bolster  Rupert's  (if  anything,  they 
•e  more  stern  than  his).  Her  Catholi- 
sm  has  grown  stronger  over  the  years 
id  had  its  effect  on  Rupert's  social 
itlook.  He  does  not  take  much  notice 
7  her  views  on  the  business  (he  has  ig- 
jred  her  pleas  to  stop  the  topless  pic- 
ires  in  his  London  tabloids),  but  he 
ill  defer  to  her  on  family  matters.  And 

Rupert  was  to  fall  under  the  prover- 
al  bus  tomorrow,  many  believe  Anna 
ither  than  the  children  would  come  to 
le  fore  to  try  to  fill  his  shoes  in  the 
)mpany;  she  is  certainly  tough  enough, 
lough  nobody  is  sure  if  she  is  ambi- 
ous  enough. 

Under  Anna's  influence  Rupert  took 
p  a  fundamentalist  anti-abortion  posi- 
on.  Late  one  night  he  told  me  he  was 
jnsidering  becoming  a  Catholic.  "Since 
e  both  come  from  the  same  Scottish 
resbyterian  stock,  you  can  hardly  ex- 
;ct  me  to  be  over  the  moon  at  that 
rospect,"  I  replied,  surprised  at  my 
A'n  bluntness.  He  never  raised  the 
ibject  again— although  some  of  his 
osest  associates  think  he  may  have 
cretly  turned  Catholic. 

1  here  were  times  when   Tlie  Sunday 
Times  reflected  very  little  of  what  its 
owner  thought,  but  it  did  so  enough  of 
time  for  us  not  to  fall  out.  I  was  able 
jularly  to  criticize  Margaret  Thatcher, 
en  though  he  adored  her.  Criticizing 
maid  Reagan  was  a  more  risky  busi- 
ss:  Reagan  was  Rupert's  fust  love. 
I  admired  Reagan's  economic  and 
'eign  policies,  too,  so  there  was  not 
ich  friction  between  us.  But  I  felt  it 
possible  to  support  the  president's 
n-contra   shenanigans.    Rupert   suf- 
ed  our  attacks  on  his  hero  in  sullen 
nee  because  he  knew  Reagan  had 
wed  up.   But  he   regarded  Oliver 
rth,  Reagan's  wayward  White  House 
iStant,  as  a  national  hero:  "He  sold 
ipons  to  the  Iranians,  freed  hostages, 
used  Middle  East  money  to  finance 
contras,"  he  once  said  to  me  admir- 
ly.  "The  man  deserves  the  Congres- 
al  Medal  of  Honor." 
le  did  not  expect  to  see  his  particu- 
views  immediately  reflected  in  the 
edition  of  The  Sunday  Times  after 
of  our  many  talks,  though  he  would 
have  objected  if  they  had  been.  But 
lad  a  quiet,  remorseless,  sometimes 
Hatening   way   of   laying   down    the 
Mmeters  within  which  you  were  ex- 
led  to  operate.  His  editors  have  to 
B>me  adept  at  reading  Rupert  Mur- 
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doch:  stray  too  far  too  often  from  his 
general  outlook  and  you  will  be  looking 
for  a  new  job.  It  can  be  strangely  op- 
pressive, even  when  you  agree  with  him: 
the  man  is  never  far  from  your  mind. 
Rupert  dominates  the  lives  of  all  his  se- 
nior executives.  One  who  parted  compa- 
ny from  him  15  years  ago  confessed  to 
me  that  he  had  only  recently  stopped 
dreaming  about  him.  He  still  pops  up 
from  time  to  time  in  mine. 

His  first  love  is  tabloid  journalism  (wit- 
ness his  willingness  to  sustain  open- 
ended  losses  at  the  New  York  Post  be- 
cause of  the  enjoyment  the  paper  gives 
him);  it  is  what  gets  his  juices  going,  and 
he  has  a  brilliant  populist  sense  for  it. 
The  wall  of  his  office  at  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Fox  in  Los  Angeles  is  covered  with 
front  pages  from  The  Sun  and  the  News 
of  the  World;  there  is  nothing  from  The 
Sunday  Times  or  Tlie  Times.  Despite  his 
privileged  upper-middle-class  background, 
he  sees  himself  as  an  anti-Establishment 
man  of  the  people  (whom  he  once  winc- 
ing ly  described  on  BBC  TV  as  the 
"common  people")  and  believes  his 
tabloids  speak  for  their  concerns,  even 
though  he  has  never  had  any  real  con- 
tact with  Britain's  "common  people" 
and  mingles  largely  with  Establishment 
types.  He  has  a  less  certain  touch  for 
broadsheets.  It  has  taken  him  almost  15 
years  to  make  a  circulation  success  of 
The  Times— and  then  only  by  spending 
tens  of  millions  on  price-cutting,  which 


"Oliver  North  deserves  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor/'  Rupert  Murdoch 
once  said  to  me  admiringly. 


means  it  is  still  accumulating  substantial 
losses.  Though  it  would  grieve  him  to 
think  so.  he  has  become  an  old-fash- 
ioned Times  proprietor  of  the  type  he 
used  to  sneer  at,  keeping  the  paper  go- 
ing at  a  loss  for  years  because  of  the 
power  and  prestige  it  brings  its  owner. 

We  were  always  broadly  in  agree- 
ment about  the  general  direction  of  The 
Sunday  Times.  Any  pressure  he  did  ex- 
ert, however,  was  in  a  down-market  di- 
rection: he  complained  often  that  there 
was  too  much  politics  in  the  paper,  that 
it  was  too  issue-driven,  and  that  it  need- 
ed more  human -interest  stories  and  per- 
sonality pieces.  Sometimes  the  best  re- 
action was  to  nod  in  agreement,  then 
do  nothing,  in  the  hope  he  would  for- 
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get;  it  usually  worked.  A  confidant  once 
explained  that  Rupert  sometimes  count- 
ed on  his  best  people  not  to  do  his  bid- 
ding—it allowed  him  to  make  broad  at- 
tacks, which  he  enjoys. 

Rupert  gives  his  broadsheet  editors 
far  more  latitude  than  his  tabloid  ones. 
If  you  want  to  know  what  Rupert  Mur- 
doch really  thinks,  then  read  TJie  Sun 
and  the  New  York  Post.  His  name  is  on 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Post  as  "Chair- 
man"; there  are  no  names  on  the  editor- 
ial page  of  The  Sun,  but  his  is  written  in 
invisible  ink,  since  Tlie  Sun  reflects  what 
Rupert  thinks  on  every  major  issue.  He 
dislikes  Europe,  for  example,  which  he 
associates  with  socialism,  and  rarely  vis- 
its it  even  as  a  tourist.  He  despises  the 
idea  of  a  European  Union— especially 
one  that  might  interfere  with  his  Pan- 
European  business  interests:  hence  The 
Sun's,  strident  anti-European  line. 

He  is  brutal  with  his  tabloid  editors, 
who  live  in  fear  of  his  calls.  I  only  ever 
had  a  few  harsh  words  with  Rupert  on 
the  phone  in  11  years;  he  nearly  always 
treated  me  with  respect,  courtesy,  and 
sometimes  even  kindness.  Others  were 
not  so  lucky. 

Kelvin  MacKenzie  of  Tlie  Sun  en- 
dured almost  daily  "bollockings"  from 
the  man  he  always  referred  to  as  "the 
boss"— a  steady  stream  of  transatlantic 
vituperation  and  four-letter  words  was 
his  regular  diet  for  over  12  years,  even 
though  he  ran  a  paper  which  netted  his 
proprietor  £70  to  £90  million  a  year. 
"He  treats  the  tabloid 
editors  like  dirt," 
confirms  John  Dux. 
who  was  managing 
director  in  the  early 
90s  at  Wapping,  Ru- 
pert's high-tech  non- 
union printing  plant 
and  publishing  cen- 
ter. "Kelvin  used  to  go  into  great  depres- 
sions after  Rupert's  onslaughts.  When 
you  run  the  most  successful  tabloid  in 
the  world  it  is  not  nice  being  regularly 
told  you're  a  f —  idiot  by  the  owner." 

The  abuse  did  not  get  better  with 
time.  A  depressed  Kelvin  called  me  in 
February  1992.  "I've  just  had  the 
worst-ever  four-letter  tongue-lashing 
from  Rupert,"  he  informed  me.  "I 
came  very  close  to  resigning  last  night. 
I've  told  Gus  Fischer  [Rupert's  top 
man  in  London  in  the  early  90s]  that  I 
can't  take  any  more  from  that  Aus- 
tralian bastard. 

"Monty  [David  Montgomery,  then 
editor  of  Today]  has  also  been  lambast- 
ed.  In  effect,   Rupert  said  to  him.   i 


don't  like  your  f —  paper,  and  I  don't 
like  you!'" 

In  the  summer  of  1993,  Kelvin  finally 
snapped:  in  the  middle  of  a  particularly 
bruising  face-to-face  encounter  with  Ru- 
pert in  his  office,  Kelvin  simply  stood 
up,  put  on  his  coat,  and  walked  out.  His 
resignation  followed  within  hours,  by 
fax  from  home.  He  refused  to  take  Ru- 
pert's calls  or  answer  his  faxes.  "I've 
gone  too  far  this  time,"  Rupert  con- 
fessed to  Gus  Fischer.  "Will  you  inter- ■ 
cede  on  my  behalf?"  It  took  Gus  several 
days  to  talk  Kelvin  into  returning,  with 
Rupert  even  promising,  "I'll  change." 

Rupert  got  his  way  and  treated  Kel- 
vin with  more  respect  after  that.  But 
things  were  never  quite  the  same  again: 
the  whipping  boy  had  finally  stood  up 
to  the  boss— and  the  boss  was  unsettled 
by  it.  Kelvin  was  soon  moved  from  his 
beloved  Sun  to  Sky  Television,  Mur-  I 
doch's  multichannel  direct-to-home  sat-" 
ellite  service,  early  in  1994.  My  belief 
is  that  Kelvin's  revolt  in  1993  led  di- 
rectly to  that  unhappy  and  short-lived 
transfer,  which,  given  the  obvious  fact 
that  Kelvin  and  Sky's  boss,  the  cantan- 
kerous Sam  Chisholm,  were  bound  tc 
fall  out,  could  easily  be  construed  as  & 
disguised  firing. 

Kelvin  was  not  the  only  one  of  Ru| 
pert's  editors  to  experience  regular  "bol- 
lockings." Wendy  Henry  and  Patsy  Chap 
man  used  to  live  in  fear  and  trembling 
of  his  calls  when  they  were  editors  ol 
the  News  of  the  World;  they  would  cal 
me  almost  every  Saturday  afternoon  tc 
ask  if  I  knew  where  Rupert  was,  if  he 
had  called— and  what  kind  of  mood  he 
was  in.  Patsy  found  it  particularly  tough 
to  cope  with  Rupert's  telephone  terror 
ism:  she  suffered  a  nervous  collapse 
from  the  pressure  and  had  to  resign 
Rupert  made  sure  the  company  pickec 
up  the  medical  bills. 


There  was  an  element  of  the  bully  ir 
this:  Rupert  ranted  at  Kelvin  anc 
others  because  he  knew  he  could  ge 
away  with  it.  I  think  Rupert  sensed  tha 
I  would  be  out  the  door  before  he  fin 
ished  his  sentence  if  he  talked  to  me  ii 
the  same  way;  he  never  did.  I  alway: 
made  it  clear  that  if  he  was  unhapp: 
with  my  editorship  I  would  not  figh 
him  to  keep  it.  But  I  would  not  take  be 
ing  scolded  like  a  schoolboy.  Telephone 
terrorism  is  his  weapon  of  choice  t< 
make  sure  his  influence  extends  through 
out  his  worldwide  empire.  He  was  oftei 
grumpy  with  me  on  the  phone  for  n< 
particular  reason— and  sometimes  dowr 
right  curmudgeonly,  especially  when  th 
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jet  lag  was  bad.  His  glob- 
al flying  schedule  added 
to  his  bad-tempered  calls. 
He  takes  sleeping  pills 
prescribed  by  a  British 
doctor  to  help  cope  with 
the  time-zone  changes. 
Gus  Fischer  used  to  de- 
liver a  steady  supply  to  him  in  Ameri- 
ca, but  Rupert's  trusty  personal  assis- 
tant, Dot,  was  always  worried  that  he 
would  become  too  dependent  on  them. 
"I'll  take  these,"  Dot  would  say  when 
Gus  arrived,  so  she  could  ration  their 
use.  But  if  they  helped  him  to  sleep  on 
planes  they  did  not  make  him  any 
more  cordial  when  he  hit  the  phone  on 
arrival.  These  were  the  calls  I  came  to 
dread,  not  because  I  feared  their  conse- 
quences but  because  they  were  unpleas- 
ant and  pointless.  It  was  never  quite 
clear  why  he  was  in  such  a  bad  mood— 
whether  I  or  Kelvin  or  some  other  edi- 
tor was  the  cause  of  it  or  whether  it 
was  because  he  was  dog-tired  from  his 
perpetual  globe-trotting.  There  were 
simply  times  when  he  relished  giving 
his  underlings  a  bad  time.  You  sensed 
the  bleak  atmosphere  the  moment  you 
lifted  the  phone. 

There  was  nothing  you  could  say  on 
such  occasions  to  cheer  him  up  or  please 
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him:  he  would  quarrel 
with  every  remark  you 
made,  no  matter  how 
trivial,  and  nitpick  the 
previous  Sunday's  paper 
while  praising  the  weak- 
est stories  of  our  rivals. 
He  was  determined  to 
be  miserable.  If  I  had  said,  "Rupert, 
I've  discovered  a  billion  dollars  in  gold 
bars  in  the  basement  of  our  offices.  I'm 
shipping  them  to  you  today,"  he  would 
have  replied,  "Why  didn't  you  find  two 
billion?" 

He  punctuated  such  calls  with  long  si- 
lences—traps inviting  you  to  say  some- 
thing else  with  which  he  could  disagree. 
You'd  say  something  innocuous  to  keep 
the  conversation  going,  like  "Thatcher's 
doing  better  these  days,"  and  he'd  snap 
back,  "It  won't  last."  Or  I'd  say,  "The 
Sunday  Telegraph  was  pretty  weak,"  and 
he'd  reply,  "They  had  better  page-one 
stories  than  you." 

These  calls  were  not  designed  to  build 
morale;  they  left  me  angry  and  depressed. 
But  over  time  I  learned  how  to  deal  with 
them:  when  his  "silent  routine"  began,  I 
decided  to  say  nothing.  It  worked.  I  re- 
member one  call  when  he  seemed  to  have 
nothing  to  say— certainly  nothing  nice— 
and  I  just  let  the  silence  run.  It  became  a 
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test  of  wills,  with  the  cost  of  a  transat 
lantic  call  adding  up  as  neither  of  us  sak 
anything.  I  could  have  gone  and  made  < 
cup  of  tea.  Just  as  I  was  about  to  crack 
he  finally  said,  "Are  you  still  there?" 

"Yes,  Rupert,"  I  replied. 

"Sorry,  I  have  to  go  now,"  he  said. 
"Thanks  for  everything."  And  off  he  went 
I  never  got  the  silent  treatment  again. 

There  is  a  Jekyll-and-Hyde  quality  t< 
Rupert:    despite    the    bad-tempere< 
calls,  there  were  many  times  when  lv 
was  courteous,  even  charming.  Almos 
every  time  he  called  he  began  by  askin;-, 
if  he  was  interrupting  something  impoi 
tant;  of  course,  there  is  nothing  mor 
important  to  a  courtier  than  a  call  froii 
the  Sun  King.  One  Friday,  when  he  wa 
in  London  and  I  was  behind  with  th 
editorial,  I  put  a  do  not  disturb  sig 
on  my  office  door.  I  learned  later  tha 
he  had  come  across  to  see  me,  looked  i 
the  notice,  and  gone  for  a  chat  with  th 
deputy  editor,  who  advised  him  that  th 
sign  was  not  meant  for  him.  "No,"  sai 
Rupert,  "it  means  Andrew's  busy.  I' 
leave  him  alone." 

Those  times  when  he  was  in  Londo 
(which  became  increasingly  infrequent  i 
his  American  interests  expanded)  ha 
everybody  on  their  toes.  He  would  spen 
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Saturdays  going  through  budgets  or  ad- 
ministration with  his  managers,  then 
wander  across  to  my  office  as  the  first 
edition  came  off  the  presses.  He  would 
lay  the  paper  on  the  lectern  and  noisily 
turn  each  page,  stabbing  his  finger  at 
various  stories  or  circling  them  with  his 
pen.  He  had  the  unerring  knack  of 
zooming  in  on  the  paper's  weaknesses- 
ones  you  had  sensed  as  the  paper  was 
going  to  press  but  you  hoped  nobody 
else  would  notice.  Rupert  always  did. 

Sometimes  he  would  leave  you  won- 
dering if  you  had  done  anything  right;  it 
cast  a  cloud  over  your  whole  life.  Other 
times,  when  he  liked  the  paper,  you  felt 
you  could  walk  on  water,  not  just  be- 
cause the  boss  was  happy  but  because 
Rupert's  newspaper  judgment  is  unri- 
valed. It  was  part  of  his  management 
style  that  he  could  leave  you  in  a  deep 
depression  or  on  top  of  the  world.  I 
grew  to  resent  that  one  man  could  have 
such  an  effect  on  me. 

In  the  early  years  we  had  been  quite 
close.  During  the  mid-1980s  I  spent 
several  Christmas  Days  in  Aspen,  Col- 
orado, with  the  Murdoch  family,  who  al- 
ways made  me  feel  welcome.  Their  As- 
pen house  is  a  gargantuan  alpine  ski 
lodge  with  a  swimming  pool  in  the  liv- 


"He  has  built  his  empire  by  using 
people,  then  discarding  them  when  they 
have  passed  their  expiration  dates/' 


ing  room,  but  Christmas  Day  dinner 
was  a  delightful,  low-key  affair  with  only 
the  immediate  family  present;  I  felt  priv- 
ileged to  be  there.  The  children— Elisa- 
beth, Lachlan,  and  James— never  be- 
haved like  spoiled  rich  kids  and  were  al- 
ways fun  to  be  with.  (Elisabeth,  28,  and 
Lachlan,  25,  are  now  executives  in  their 
father's  empire;  James,  23,  is  trying  his 
luck  starting  an  independent  rock 
recording  label  in  New  York.) 

They  are  a  happy  family.  Rupert  en- 
joys spending  time  with  his  children 
when  he  can,  though  the  phone  never 
stops  ringing  to  drag  him  away.  Meal- 
times are  informal  and  often  the  venue 
for  spirited  debate  on  politics  and  social 
matters.  The  family  is  not  intimidated  by 
him.  Lachlan  shares  his  father's  conserva- 
tive views,  James  is  more  liberal,  and 
Elisabeth  is  somewhere  in  between.  Ru- 
pert has  long  regarded  Lachlan  as  heir 
apparent,   but    Elisabeth   has   let   it   be 
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known  she  wants  to  be  in  the  running, 
too.  Rupert,  having  dismissed  the  idea 
that  his  daughter  could  succeed  him,  now 
likes  the  rivalry  between  them.  It  was  al- 
ways a  competitive  household.  When  we 
played  charades  after  dinner,  the  most 
obscure  phrases— some  in  Latin!— were 
acted  out.  The  same  competitive  instincts 
emerged  on  the  ski  slopes. 

Both  Rupert  and  I  are  enthusiastic  if 
clumsy  skiers.  He  had  an  obsession  with 
finding  the  most  difficult  route  down  a 
slope.  Once,  he  took  a  gang  of  his  exec- 
utives from  Australia  down  a  particular- 
ly challenging  run;  though  most  could 
barely  ski,  none  said  so  for  fear  of  los- 
ing face  with  the  boss.  I  slipped  away 
and  took  a  fast,  easy  route  to  the  bot- 
tom. When  I  looked  up  it  was  like  the 
Battle  of  the  Somme:  bodies  and  skis 
everywhere,  with  Rupert  at  the  bottom 
shouting  at  them  all  to  get  a  move  on. 

On  another  occasion  we  took  a  Sno- 
Cat  and  went  in  search  of  powder  off- 
trail  on  the  back  of  Aspen  Mountain; 
we  spent  most  of  the  day  on  our  backs 
or  struggling  to  stay  upright  in  the  soft, 
champagne  snow.  I  made  it  down  one 
slope  that  had  a  small  river  at  the  bot- 
tom obscured  by  a  recent  snowfall.  Ru- 
pert came  hurtling  after  me.  I  waved 
frantically  to  warn  him:  "There's  a 
river  here!"  I  yelled. 
"What?"  he  shout- 
ed, shooting  past  me, 
flying  over  the  river, 
and  landing  flat  on 
his  face  with  a  thump 
in  the  snow  as  he 
catapulted  out  of  his 
bindings  when  the 
tips  of  his  skis  dug  into  the  far  bank.  It 
was  like  a  scene  from  a  Tom  and  Jerry 
cartoon,  and  I  collapsed  in  uncontrol- 
lable laughter.  I  then  pulled  myself  to- 
gether and  rushed  to  dig  him  out  before 
he  suffocated. 

For  Rupert,  everything  in  life  is  a 
competition.  Gus  Fischer  told  me  of  the 
time  Rupert  took  him  sailing  round  Sar- 
dinia on  his  huge  new  yacht.  They  had 
dropped  anchor  and  taken  the  dinghy  to 
a  beach  for  a  swim.  Then  it  was  time  to 
return  for  dinner:  Gus  suggested  they 
swim  back  to  the  boat.  "It  was  a  joke," 
says  Gus.  "The  boat  was  over  a  mile 
away  on  the  horizon  and  the  tide  was 
coming  in.  But  Rupert  immediately 
replied.  'Let's  do  it,'  and  started  swim- 
ming out  to  sea.  We  made  it,  but  there 
were  times  when  I  thought  we  were 
both  going  to  drown." 

The  boat  was  Rupert's  latest  execu- 
tive toy,  but  also  the  culmination  of  an 


Australian's  dream:  sunshine  and  water. 
He  had  agonized  over  the  huge  expense 
of  building  it.  "Maybe  I  should  wait  be- 
fore buying,"  he  said  to  me.  "It's  hard 
to  justify  the  cost." 

"You  work  hard,  Rupert,"  I  replied. 
"Why  not  enjoy  the  fruits  of  your  suc- 
cess now?" 

He  thought  for  a  moment.  "You're 
right,"  he  said.  "Why  should  I  wait  till 
I'm  too  old  to  enjoy  it?"  His  high-tech 
floating  palace  was  built  in  Italy,  provid- 
ing long-term  employment  for  an  entire 
village.  But  by  the  time  it  was  delivered 
I  was  no  longer  flavor  of  the  month  and 
never  sailed  on  it. 

Such  examples  of  conspicuous  con--; 
sumption  are  rare  for  Rupert,  who  is  his 
mother's  son  in  this  regard.  His  Scottish 
Presbyterian  background  makes  him  re- 
served about  spending  too  much  on  the 
baubles  of  billionaires.  He  has  beautiful 
homes  on  three  continents— including  a 
stunning  if  somewhat  soulless  triplex 
overlooking  Green  Park  in  the  St.  James 
district  of  London  and  a  2,800-acre 
sheep  farm  in  Australia— but  he  actually 
lives  quite  modestly,  eating  simply  and 
drinking  moderately,  even  preferring 
taxis  to  limousines.  For  a  Sun  King,  his 
immediate  entourage  is  very  small. 
There  is  no  kitchen  cabinet  that  follows 
him  around  the  world;  he  travels  alone, 
but  then,  he  is  a  loner. 

It  took  him  ages  to  acquire  his  own 
executive  jet.  He  finally  decided  it  was 
time  when  we  arrived  by  commercial  jel 
in  Aspen  one  morning  in  the  late  80s 
only  to  find  that  Barry  Diller,  then  boss 
of  Twentieth  Century  Fox  (a  recent  ac- 
quisition of  Rupert's)  had  already  ar- 
rived in  his  own  jet.  I  could  see  the  dia 
logue  bubbles  coming  out  of  Rupert's 
head  with  the  words  "It's  time  I  hac 
one  of  these."  Within  weeks,  he  did. 

Even  when  I  worked  closely  with  Ru 
pert  I  knew  it  would  not  last:  he  doe: 
not  allow  himself  to  make  lasting 
friendships.  "Don't  fall  in  love  with  Ru 
pert,"  Bruce  Matthews,  one  of  Rupert': 
top  London  executives,  warned  me  ii 
1987,  when  Rupert  and  I  were  ver 
close.  "He  turns  against  lovers  am 
chops  them  off."  The  only  people  wh< 
are  really  close  to  him  are  his  wife,  hi 
children,  Helen,  his  sister,  and  his  moth 
er.  He  has  no  real  friends.  He  does  no 
allow  himself  to  become  intimate  wit! 
anybody  else,  for  he  never  knows  whei 
he  will  have  to  turn  on  them— it  is  a 
ways  more  painful  to  sack  your  bes 
friend,  whereas  courtiers  are  disposable 
"He  cannot  afford  friends,"  says  Gu 
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Fischer.  "He  has  built  his  empire  by  us- 
ing people,  then  discarding  them  when 
they  have  passed  their  expiration  dates. 
It  is  not  the  sort  of  management  style 
which  lends  itself  to  lasting  friendships." 


'T 


he  management  style  of  News  Cor- 
poration," said  Rupert's  Australian 
chairman,  Richard  Searby,  at  a  com- 
pany seminar  in  Aspen  which  I  had 
helped  organize  in  the  late  1980s,  "is 
one  of  extreme  devolution  punctuated 
by  periods  of  episodic  autocracy.  Most 
company  boards  meet  to  take  decisions. 
Ours  meets  to  ratify  yours."  (Rupert 
was  in  the  audience.)  Searby  was  one 
of  Rupert's  longest-serving  lieutenants 
(though  that  did  not  save  him  when  Ru- 
pert decided  it  was  time  to  sack  him, 
which  he  did  by  fax  despite  an  associa- 
tion which  went  back  to  their  school 
days),  and  he  knew  Rupert's  style  well. 
For  much  of  the  time,  you  don't  hear 
from  Rupert.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden  he 
descends  like  a  thunderbolt  to  slash  and 
burn  all  before  him.  "Calculated  terror" 
is  how  one  of  his  most  senior  associates 
has  described  Rupert's  management 
style— that  and  a  simple  but  superb 
weekly  financial-reporting  system  com- 
bined with  an  eerie  grasp  of  numbers 
explain  why  he  is  able  to  keep  tabs  on 
almost  all  that  is  happening.  It  is  a  com- 
bination which  provides  the  backdrop  to 
his  many  telephone  calls,  and  it  has  its 
advantages:  quick,  unbureaucratic  deci- 
sion-making (providing  you  can  get  his 
ear),  a  daring  corporate  ethos,  and  a 
continuous  adrenaline  flow  that  keeps 
everybody  excited.  But  it  also  has  its 
drawbacks:  senior  managers  are  easily 
demoralized  and  undermined  by  Ru- 
pert's cavalier  behavior,  which  encour- 
ages sometimes  irrational  and  unpre- 
dictable decisions. 

Nobody  in  the  company  other  than 
Rupert  knows  the  whole  picture.  He 
relishes  keeping  even  his  most  senior 
executives  in  the  dark:  a  divide-and-rule 
approach  which  leaves  them  all  feeling 
vulnerable.  I  knew  many  senior  execu- 
tives who  spent  far  more  time  trying  to 
second-guess  Rupert  than  running  the 
company.  Kelvin  MacKenzie  once  said, 
only  half  in  jest,  that  the  only  real  deci- 
sion senior  newspaper  executives  in 
London  ever  made  was  to  toss  a  coin 
to  decide  who  was  going  to  call  Rupert 
in  New  York  to  find  out  what  they 
should  do.  This  makes  for  weak  man- 
agement—but then,  Rupert  is  surround- 
ed by  weak  managers.  Those  who  be- 
have otherwise  do  not  last  long. 

It  is  not  just  managers  that  Rupert 
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regards  as  second-class  citizens.  He  has 
little  time  for  shareholders  or  board  di- 
rectors. Shareholders  are  a  potential 
threat  to  his  control  of  the  global  com- 
pany he  has  built  from  scratch.  He  recog- 
nizes their  interests  only  with  reluctance. 
His  view  is  that  News  Corporation 
shareholders  should  have  no  interest  in 
current  earnings  or  dividends;  they 
should  leave  it  to  him  to  build  long- 
term  capital  values— and  anybody  who 
buys  the  company's  shares  should  real- 
ize this.  His  boards  are  full  of  pawns 


During  the  11  years  I  was  editor  of 
The  Sunday  Times,  Rupert  fired  or  eased 
out  almost  every  chief  executive 
of  real  talent  or  independent  mind-set. 


who  will  do  his  bidding;  he  rarely  con- 
sults them  and  only  nominally  seeks 
their  approval.  Gus  Fischer  told  me  of 
the  time  Rupert  called  to  say  he  had 
just  spent  $525  million  for  64  percent 
of  the  Asian  Star  satellite  system,  the 
Asian  equivalent  of  Sky.  "Could  you 
call  a  couple  of  the  directors  and  tell 
them?"  asked  Rupert. 

"He  had  not  bothered  to  seek  board 
approval,"  says  Gus  Fischer,  amazed  to 
this  day.  The  Murdoch-family  holding  in 
News  Corporation  is  down  to  only  30 
percent;  he  once  told  me  he  would  be 
nervous  if  it  fell  below  40  percent.  But 
he  still  runs  it  as  his  personal  fiefdom. 
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hose  who  survive  longest  at  the  court 
ol~  the  Sun  King  are  a  group  of  un- 
threatening  Australians  who  have 
been  with  him  for  years.  They  are  total- 
ly loyal  to  their  master,  and  he  is  com- 
fortable and  relaxed  in  their  company, 
though  they  suffer  the  rough  side  of  his 
tongue  when  he  feels  like  it.  This  they 
take  without  complaint.  They  have  no 
choice:  most  are  unemployable  else- 
where at  anything  like  the  salaries  and 
status  they  enjoy  with  Rupert. 

They  are  the  consummate  yes-men, 
their  purpose  to  reinforce  his  judgment 
in  decisions  the  Sun  King  has  already 
made,  to  nudge  him  in  directions  he  has 
already  decided  to  go,  and  to  present  no 
challenge  to  him.  It  always  amazed  me 
to  see  how  the  company  prospered  with 
such  people  in  key  posts.  But  they  are 
the  timeservers,  whose  job  is  to  keep  the 
show  on  the  road.  They  are  periodical- 
ly supplemented  by  more  talented  folk 


whom  Rupert  hires  temporarily  for  spe- 
cific jobs  he  needs  done.  They  might  not 
last  long  and  Rupert  invariably  falls  out 
with  them  at  some  stage,  but  they  serve 
their  purpose  at  the  time.  Their  intermit- 
tent presence  is  easy  to  accommodate  in 
the  company  because  there  is  no  hierar- 
chical management  structure  at  News 
Corporation.  If  there  is  a  structure  at  all 
it  is  a  circle  of  courtiers,  with  the  Sun 
King  sitting  at  the  center. 

Rupert's  restless  energy  makes  him 
prone  to  micromanagement.  When  I  once 
complained  about 
the  food  in  the  can- 
teen, he  spent  part 
of  a  week  sorting  it 
out  himself.  He  calls 
distribution  or  sales 
managers  himself  for 
the  latest  circulation 
figures  and  other  in- 
formation so  that 
when  he  calls  his  top 
men  he  will  know  more  than  they. 

The  flaw  in  all  this  is  that  Rupert  is 
actually  not  a  very  good  manager— he 
does  not  have  the  patience  for  it.  He  is 
at  his  best  as  a  consummate  deal-maker, 
maybe  the  most  formidable  in  the  world 
for  spotting  an  asset  with  potential, 
then  acquiring  it  with  the  most  imagina- 
tive financing  methods.  It  is  the  excite- 
ment of  the  deal  that  attracts  him.  It 
awakens  the  gambler  in  him.  It  suits  his 
short  attention  span.  It  makes  him  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  business  preda-. 
tors.  But  these  very  qualities  make  him 
an  erratic  manager. 

"In  fact,  Rupert  is  a  lousy  manager," 
says  Gus  Fischer  bluntly.  "He  terrorizes, 
those  under  him  when  he  makes  one  of 
his  flying  visits:  it  takes  weeks  to  restore 
their  morale.  He  provides  no  leadership 
to  inspire.  He  wants  to  take  all  the  deci- 
sions himself— so  he  won't  delegate  pow- 
er. He  wouldn't  even  agree  who  should 
report  to  me.  He  prefers  the  tension  be 
tween  executives  which  his  episodic  in- 
tervention creates." 

John  Dux  agrees:  "Rupert  is  the 
world's  worst  manager.  During  his  visits 
he  should  have  inspired  and  encouraged 
his  lieutenants.  Instead  he  left  them  mis- 
erable and  demoralized  with  his  auto- 
cratic style  and  raging  temper.  It  used 
to  take  weeks  to  restore  morale  after  he 
had  gone." 

Imitating  the  Sun  King  is  always  i 
great  temptation,  even  for  minor  cour 
tiers;  it  was  something  too  many  of  Ru 
pert's  managers  found  impossible  to  re 
sist.  He  was  brutal  with  them,  so  the; 
were  brutal  in  turn  with  their  under 
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lings.  This  method  of  management  fil- 
tered all  the  way  down  to  a  group  of 
middle  managers  who  made  life  miser- 
able for  the  shop  floor. 

During  the  11  years  I  was  editor,  al- 
most every  chief  executive  of  real  tal- 
ent or  independent  mind-set  was 
fired,  eased  out,  or  left  of  his  own  voli- 
tion—including Barry  Diller  at  Twentieth 
Century  Fox,  and  Kelvin  MacKenzie 
and  Gus  Fischer  in  London.  As  a  result, 
there  is  no  historic  memory  at  the  top, 
and  the  organization  has  poor  mecha- 
nisms for  promoting  from  within.  There 
are  no  serious  annual  reviews  of  staff 
performance,  no  process  whereby  talent- 
ed people  can  move  around  from  one 
part  of  the  media  empire  to  another— un- 
less it  is  on  Rupert's  whim— and  little 
thought  is  given  to  providing  people  with 
a  career  within  the  organization. 

This  reflects  Rupert's  general  dis- 
dain for  individuals.  He  has  never  ex- 
pressed regret  about  those  he  has  axed, 
and  has  repeatedly  said  that  every  in- 
dividual can  be  replaced.  That  is.  of 
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course,  true,  but  there  is  a  price  to  be 
paid  in  the  underlying  strength  of  the 
company  when  it  comes  to  its  long- 
term  future.  When  Rupert  dies,  there 
will  be  no  management  team  in  place 
ready  to  fill  the  breach,  and  few  man- 
agers with  any  real  experience  of  mak- 
ing important  decisions. 

A  courtier  is  at  his  most  vulnerable 
when  he  does  not  have  the  Sun 
King's  ear,  for  rival  courtiers  can  do 
him  in.  This  is  a  particular  danger  at  the 
Murdoch  court  because  Rupert  is  highly 
susceptible  to  poison  being  poured  in  his 
ear  about  someone.  I  have  seen  him  turn 
against  a  previously  treasured  executive 
because  some  new  darling  of  the  mo- 
ment has  whispered  something  bad  about 
him.  Such  invective  is  most  effective 
when  Rupert  has  already  started  to  go 
off  you.  This  was  the  situation  I  found 
myself  in  by  1990. 

I  could  tell  my  situation  was  being 
eroded  from  the  gossip  that  was  drifting 
back  to  me.  My  colleagues  from  Gus 
Fischer  downward  had  started  charac- 


terizing me  as  a  semi- 
detached editor  who  was 
losing  interest  in  the  pa- 
per and  looking  else- 
where for  other  work. 
They  were  merely  mouth- 
ing what  Rupert  was  say- 
ing and  reinforcing  his 
view.  Word  reached  me 
that  at  one  meeting  Gus  had  said,  "An- 
drew's a  great  editor  when  he's  engaged. 
but  he's  not  always  engaged— and  you 
can  tell  from  the  paper  when  he's  not 
there."  He  was  only  repeating  what  Ru- 
pert was  saying. 

Nobody  sought  to  correct  him— to  tell 
him,  for  example,  that  with  the  Iraqi  in- 
vasion of  Kuwait  I  was  working  hardet 
than  ever  and  driving  my  staff  as  nevei 
before.  On  Saturdays  we  would  star! 
early  and  work  into  the  small  hours  ol 
Sunday  morning,  updating  edition; 
through  the  night  as  news  came  in  frorr 
the  Gulf.  Morale  on  the  paper  was  high 
our  Gulf  coverage  superb,  and  every 
body  was  working  flat  out. 

Each  week,  after  the  first  edition  was 
on  the  presses  and  we  had  approvec 
changes  for  the  second,  I  would  take 
some  of  my  senior  editors  to  a  near 
by  Italian  restaurant  for  a  break.  Wt 
would  review  the  past  week's  work  am 
plan  the  next  week's.  We  were  in  toucl 
with  the  office  by  phone  and  fax,  am 
no  more  than  10  minutes  away,  with  ; 
long  night  ahead  of  us.  These  dinner  I 
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became  a  regular  Saturday-night  event; 
they  were  fun,  work  was  the  only  topic 
on  the  agenda,  and  everybody  enjoyed 
them.  But  word  reached  me  that  Ru- 
pert regarded  them  as  an  unnecessary 
extravagance— and  that  "living  it  up  on 
a  Saturday  night  at  his  expense"  was 
just  another  example  of  how  semi- 
detached I  was  becoming.  I  resented  this 
ignorant  long-distance  carping  and  grew 
furious  with  the  disinformation  and  in- 
nuendo being  supplied  for  Rupert's  re- 
ceptive ear.  I  confronted  him  in  his  of- 
fice on  one  of  his  London  visits. 

"I  hear  you're  not  happy  with  me,"  I 
said  bluntly.  "What's  the  problem?" 

"You  don't  seem  that  involved  with 
the  paper,"  he  said,  almost  embarrassed. 
Rupert  does  not  like  confrontations 
unless  he  provokes  them,  which  he 
rarely  does. 

"That's  rubbish,"  I  snapped  back. 
"It's  poison  being  poured  in  your  ear. 
I'm  more  involved  in  the  paper  than 
ever  before.  Yes,  I'm  doing  other  things 
[I  had  started  broadcasting  on  LBC, 
the  London  talk-radio  station],  but  they 
complement  what  I'm  doing  at  the  pa- 
per, which  remains  my  first  priority. 
I'm  not  married,  haven't  got  a  family,  I 
live  to  work.  Anyway,  you  should  judge 
me  not  by  the  input  but  by  the  output 
of  the  paper;  everybody  thinks  the  pa- 
per's going  gangbusters,  our  Gulf  War 
coverage  is  great,  and  sales  are  soar- 
ing." He  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by 
this  blast.  But  I  was  angry. 

The  meeting  cleared  the  air.  For  a 
while  I  had  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds:  a  disengaged,  even  remote  own- 
er from  whom  I  heard  less  and  less. 
The  early  90s  were  the  years  when  I 
hardly  had  a  boss.  I  exploited  this  un- 
precedented independence  to  the  hilt— I 
knew  it  would  not  last  forever.  At  some 
stage,  Rupert  would  inevitably  seek  to 
cage,  remove,  or  destroy  this  monster 
he  had  unleashed. 

By  the  summer  of  1990  I  was  able  to 
write  in  a  private  note  that  I  was 
"now  out  of  the  Rupert  Murdoch/ 
News  Corporation  loop."  Placing  The 
Sunday  Times  at  the  center  of  so  many 
controversies  had  given  me  a  certain 
celebrity,  not  to  say  notoriety,  and  go- 
ing to  bat  for  the  newspaper  in  count- 
less television  and  radio  broadcasts  had 
made  me  a  public  figure  in  my  own 
right.  Rupert  resented  it. 

At  first  I  could  not  believe  my  public 
profile  was  a  problem  for  him.  How 
could  the  billionaire  owner  of  the  world's 
most  powerful  media  empire,  a  man  fet- 


ed by  presidents,  prime  ministers,  and 
captains  of  industry  wherever  he  went  in 
the  world,  be  envious  of  my  minor  fame 
in  Britain?  It  sounded  too  ridiculous 
even  to  consider.  But  I  learned  that  it 
was  the  major  reason  behind  his  grow- 
ing disillusionment  with  me. 

"Do  not  underestimate  how  much 
Rupert  resents  your  becoming  a  public 
figure  in  your  own  right,"  I  was  warned 
early  in  1994  by  one  of  his  closest  con- 
fidants. "He  hates  the  fact  that  you  are 
better  known,  more  regularly  recog- 
nized than  he  is  in  Britain.  He  resents 
the  way  people  talk  about  'your'  Sun- 


"Rupert  is  the  world's  worst 
manager.  He  should  have  inspired  his 
lieutenants.  Instead  he  left 
them  miserable  and  demoralized.77 


day  Times.  He  hates  it  when  you  refer 
to  'my'  paper.  He  thinks  your  social 
life  is  a  whirlwind  of  glamorous  wom- 
en and  expensive  restaurants.  He  does 
not  like  being  upstaged  like  that.  There 
is  room  for  only  one  superstar  at  News 
International." 

"He  used  to  get  very  annoyed  when 
you  got  more  or  better  publicity  than 
he,"  confirmed  Gus  Fischer  three  years 
later.  "He  couldn't  stand  it.  'One  day 
he'll  get  too  big  for  his  boots,'  he  used 
to  fume." 

Rupert  was  in  his  shirtsleeves  when  I 
arrived  at  his  London  apartment  in 
April  1994.  He  had  flown  in  from 
New  York  and  looked  tired  and  drawn. 
But  he  was  in  a  good  mood,  having 
just  made  a  deal  with  a  Bombay  busi- 
nessman, who  passed  me  on  the  way 
out,  to  expand  his  satellite-TV  interests 
in  India.  As  the  two  of  us  dined  at  a 
large  round  table  on  asparagus  and 
flounder,  served  by  a  butler,  he  was  at 
his  most  charming.  This  is  also  when 
he  is  at  his  most  dangerous. 

We  talked  about  the  newspaper:  I 
gave  several  examples  of  how  well  it 
was  doing,  both  in  sales  and  stories.  He 
agreed:  "You've  done  a  great  job  with 
the  paper,"  he  said.  "It's  a  great  paper. 
If  I  have  one  criticism  it's  your  tenden- 
cy not  to  take  any  prisoners  in  a  con- 
troversy. But  that's  O.K.  That's  you." 

We  moved  on  to  politics,  discussing 
the  relative  merits  of  those  who  sought 
to  succeed  John  Major.   It  was  only 


when  we  adjourned  to  the  sofas  at  the 
other  end  of  the  long  room  to  sip 
chamomile  tea  that  the  conversation 
turned  to  me. 

"We've  talked  about  the  paper  and 
politics,"  he  said  hesitatingly.  "Let's 
talk  about  you."  He  proceeded  to  tell 
me  about  how  his  Fox  TV  network 
had  concluded  a  multimillion-dollar 
deal  to  secure  the  rights  to  broad- 
cast National  Football  League  games 
on  Sundays.  He  then  explained  how 
CBS,  the  previous  N.F.L.  broadcaster, 
had  followed  the  games  with  60  Min- 
utes, its  popular  and  prestigious  news- 
magazine show.  That 
helped  give  it  a  lock  on 
the  Sunday-night  ratings; 
it  then  did  a  substan- 
tia] amount  of  on -air 
promotion  before  this 
big  audience  to  preview 
shows  it  had  coming  up 
during  the  week.  It  had 
been  part  of  the  strategy 
which  had  made  CBS 
America's  No.  1  network  in  its  heyday. 
Rupert  wanted  Fox  to  develop  its  own 
version  of  60  Minutes  to  follow  the  Sun- 
day football  games  and  similarly  build 
Fox's  ratings.  This  is  where  I  came  in. 

"I  think  we'll  need  an  American  host 
for  the  show,"  he  said,  "if  we  need  a 
host  at  all  [on  60  Minutes  the  reporters 
share  the  presenting].  But  I  see  you  as 
the  senior  of  four  reporters;  you  do  the 
big  international  stories,  the  interviews 
with  people  like  Clinton,  the  major  in- 
vestigations. I  see  you  as  the  Mike  Wal- 
lace figure  in  the  show." 

I  was  not  totally  enthused  by  the 
prospect  of  going  from  being  editor  of 
one  of  the  world's  great  newspapers  to 
a  reporter  on  America's  fourth-rated 
network. 

"Do  you  want  a  new  editor  for  The 
Sunday  Times,  Rupert?" 

"No,"  he  said  emphatically,  his  eyes 
looking  away.  "I  just  thought  it  might 
appeal  to  you.  Take  your  time  and 
think  about  it."  It  was  10:30  p.m.  and 
his  jet  lag  was  now  taking  its  toll:  I 
thought  it  best  to  leave  without  com- 
mitting myself  to  anything.  We  parted 
with  a  friendly  handshake. 


E 


arly  the  next  morning  I  consulted 
a  couple  of  friends  whose  advice  1 
valued  and  who  I  knew  could  keep 
a  secret. 

"It's  a  f —  insult,"  one  said  angrily 
"You're  one  of  the  most  successful  edi 
tors  in  the  world  and  all  he  can  offei 
you  is  a  reporter's  job  in  America?  Whj 
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should  you  walk  the  plank?  If  he  wants 
you  to  go  he'll  have  to  do  a  lot  better 
than  that." 

Two  weeks  later  Rupert  asked  me  to 
dine  with  him  and  Anna,  on  a  Satur- 
day evening.  Over  dinner  he  lamented 
being  in  Los  Angeles  and  wished  he 
could  spend  more  time  in  New  York, 
"the  capital  of  the  world."  He  talked 
about  moving  back.  Anna  did  not  want 
to  hear  it:  she  had  settled  into  their 
beautiful  Spanish-style  house  overlook- 
ing Beverly  Hills,  and  hated  the  grime 
and  crime  of  New  York.  For  the  first 
time  ever,  they  began  to  argue  in  front 
of  me.  "You're  a  perpetual-motion  ma- 
chine," she  said  to  Rupert.  "I've  had 
enough  of  keeping  pace  with  you.  I'm 
staying  in  L.A." 

Their  exchange  confirmed  what  I 
had  already  heard:  Rupert  had  become 
increasingly  unpredictable,  even  whim- 


There  are  only  two  times  when 
Rupert  is  generous:  when  he  wants  you 
and  when  he  wants  to  get  rid  of  you. 


sical,  moving  people  about  for  no  very 
good  reason  ("spinning  wheels"  was 
how  one  executive  put  it)  except  to  sat- 
isfy his  latest  wheeze.  He  was  even  do- 
ing it  to  himself.  Now  over  60,  with  in- 
timations of  mortality  but  still  so 
much  to  do,  he  had  become  even  more 
a  man  in  a  hurry.  He  was  moving  se- 
nior executives  around  like  pieces  on  a 
chessboard  to  suit  whatever  ephemeral 
purpose  obsessed  him  at  that  particu- 
lar moment:  regardless  of  the  disrup- 
tion in  their  lives  they  were  expected 
to  fit  in,  even  if  fundamental  decisions 
risked  being  reversed  only  weeks  after 


they  were  made.  I  was  the  latest  vic- 
tim. I  was  prepared  to  go  along,  pro- 
vided I  got  everything  I  wanted. 

There  are  only  two  times  when  Rupert 
is  generous  to  those  who  work  for  him: 
one  is  when  he  wants  you,  the  other 
is  when  he  wants  to  get  rid  of  you.  Since 
I  was  in  both  positions  at  once  I  decid- 
ed to  exploit  the  situation  to  the  full.  I 
asked  Rupert  for  the  following:  a  sub- 
stantial fee  for  the  seven -month  transi- 
tion period  in  New  York;  the  titles  of 
executive  editor,  chief  reporter,  and  host 
or  co-host;  the  continued  payment  of 
my  Sunday  Times  salary  plus  all  perks 
during  the  transition;  a  two-year  con- 
tract at  a  minimum  of  $1.5  million  a 
year  after  the  transi- 
tion; a  large  sever- 
ance payment  should 
either  Rupert  or  I 
decide  for  any  rea- 
son whatsoever  not 
to  go  forward;  and 
a  two-year  contract 
to  write  a  well-paid 
weekly  column  for 
The  Sunday  Times. 
I  referred  to  these 
last  two  demands  as 
my  parachute. 
I  was  right  about  Rupert's 
time-sensitive  generosity.  When 
we  met  late  on  Monday  morn- 
ing he  agreed  to  everything 
without     bargaining,    which 
only  underlined  how  eager  he 
was  for  a  new  editor. 

I   tried   one  more 
time  to  make  sure  the 
American  part  of  the 
deal  was  not  just  a  cha- 
rade to  get  me  out  of 
Tlie  Sunday  Times  with- 
out having  to  admit  it. 
"The   parachute  is- 
all  I  really  want,  Ru- 
pert," I  said.  "You've 
agreed  to  a  substantial  payment  and  a 
column.  I'm  happy  to  walk  away  from 
Vie  Sunday  Times  now  with  absolutely  nc 
hard  feelings  on  my  part  whatsoever.  There 
is  no  need  to  go  through  with  America  il 
it's  just  a  ruse  to  get  me  out  of  the  paper.'  i 
"Andrew,"  he  said,  fixing  me  with  his 
gaze,  "I  need  you  in  New  York.  I  hope 
we'll  do  great  things  together  in  America'  I 


I  arrived  in  New  York  to  discover  thai 
somebody  already  had  my  new  job- 
and  Rupert  had  not  quite  musterec 
the  courage  to  tell  him  that  I  was  com 
ing  to  take  over.   David  Corvo  hac 
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been  executive  producer  of  Front  Page, 
Fox  TV's  previous  attempt  at  a  news- 
magazine show,  a  sort  of  yuppie  60 
Minnies  which  had  been  produced  out 
of  Los  Angeles  and  canceled  after  the 
'93-'94  season,  having  been  ignored  by 
critics  and  viewers  alike.  Corvo  had  re- 
turned to  New  York  expecting  to  be 
the  boss  of  the  new,  more  grown-up 
show  Rupert  was  now  supposed  to  be 
determined  to  launch. 

Corvo  and  I  lunched  with  Rupert  in 
his  private  dining  room  in  his  midtown 
headquarters  on  the  day  I  arrived.  We 
were  joined  by  Judith  Regan,  whom  Ru- 
pert had  hired  from  Simon  &  Schuster 
with  the  promise  of  having  her  own  im- 
print within  his  HarperCollins  book- 
publishing  empire  and  of  being  a  televi- 
sion star  for  his  Fox  TV  network— he 
had  really  wanted  only  her  publishing 
skills  but  lured  her  away  with  the 
prospect  of  a  TV  career. 

A  small,  tidy  woman  in  her  30s,  Re- 
gan had  impressed  Rupert  with  her  mix 
of  intelligence  and  tabloid  instincts.  She 
was  briefly  to  be  one  of  Rupert's  fla- 
vors of  the  month  because  she  had  just 
made  a  fortune  for  Simon  &  Schuster 
by  publishing  Private  Parts,  by  Howard 
Stern,  and  The  Way  Tilings  Ought  to  Be, 
by  Rush  Limbaugh.  She  was  smart  and 
original,  but  she  had  no  background  in 
serious  journalism,  no  experience  in 
front  of  a  camera,  and  possessed  a 
somewhat  uncertain  judgment. 

The  four  of  us  brainstormed  about 
the  kind  of  show  we  should  produce, 
with  Regan  pleasing  Rupert  with  her 
tabloid  attitudes.  I  was  beginning  to  feel 
a  little  depressed  about  how  down- 
market this  show  was  going  to  be  and 
wondering  what  I  was  doing  there  when 
Corvo  asked  a  crucial  question:  "Who's 
going  to  anchor  this  show?" 

"You're  looking  at  them."  replied  Ru- 
pert, nodding  his  head  at  Regan  and  me. 

"Ah  aah"  was  all  Corvo  could  muster. 
But  you  could  see  what  he  was  thinking: 
"An  unknown  Brit  with  a  non-American 
accent  and  an  unknown  American  with 
no  television  experience.  The  man  must 
be  out  of  his  mind." 

After  lunch  we  wandered  around  our 
new  offices  on  the  second  floor  of 
News  Corporation's  U.S.  headquarters 
on  Sixth  Avenue  in  midtown  Manhat- 
tan, wires  hanging  from  the  ceiling  and 
builders  drilling  and  hammering  every- 
where. 

"I  know  we've  both  been  asked  to 
do  the  same  job,"  I  said  to  Corvo.  "It's 
the  sort  of  infuriating  thing  Rupert  does. 
So  let's  divide  it  between  us.  You  con- 


centrate on  the  television  side,  I'll  concen- 
trate on  journalism.  You  remain  execu- 
tive producer,  I'll  be  executive  editor." 
That  was  pretty  much  the  way  it  was  in 
the  crazy  months  ahead. 

Worse  was  to  come:  at  our  next  meet- 
ing Rupert  began  to  think  aloud  about 
the  wisdom  of  doing  a  weekly  television 
magazine  at  all,  arguing  that  a  late-night 
daily  news  show  might  be  more  distinc- 
tive. The  conversation  ended  with  the 
matter  unresolved.  I  wandered  back  to 
my  apartment  feeling  depressed.  There 
was  obviously  no  settled  plan  in  his 
mind,  despite  his  certainties  in  London. 


role  should  be  confined  to  executive  edi- 
tor. His  problem  was  that  he  feared  I 
would  quit  when  he  told  me  that.  His 
executives'  problem  was  that  they  had 
achieved  only  half  their  objective:  they 
had  turned  him  against  me— now  they 
wanted  to  turn  him  against  the  whole 
idea  of  a  newsmagazine. 


A 


Twentieth  Century  Fox  resisted 

his  domination,  even  after  he  moved  to 

Los  Angeles.  He  blamed  Barry  Diller. 


Strangely,  Rupert's  authority  did  not 
run  at  Fox  as  fully  as  it  did  through  the 
rest  of  his  company.  It  was  a  matter  of 
course  that  what  Rupert  wanted  to  hap- 
pen anywhere  in  his  global  empire  usual- 
ly did  happen;  that  was  the  Sun  King's 
might.  But  not  at  Fox;  it  seemed  to  resist 
his  domination,  even  after  he  moved  to 
L.A.  to  be  more  hands-on.  I  always  got 
the  impression  that  the  Fox  people 
worked  for  the  Hollywood  entertainment 
industry  rather  than  for  Rupert.  They 
were  creative  folk  who  could  easily  find 
other  lucrative  employment  in  the  indus- 
try should  Rupert  ride  them  too  hard— 
and  he  could  not  afford  to  lose  too 
many.  Several  times  Rupert  expressed  to 
me  his  frustration  at  not  being  able  to 
get  a  grip  on  Fox.  He  blamed  Barry 
Diller,  who  had  run  Fox  and  kept  Ru- 
pert at  a  distance  in  the  early  days,  for 
building  a  "state  within  a  state."  But  Bar- 
ry (who  may  have  been  the  first  to  refer 
to  Rupert  as  a  Sun  King)  had  been  gone 
since  1992  and  still  Rupert  was  not  mas- 
ter in  the  house  that  Barry  had  built. 

Unfortunately,  the  undermining  of 
Full  Disclosure,  as  the  show  was  called, 
began  almost  the  moment  Rupert  gave 
us  our  marching  orders  to  prepare  for 
an  October  launch.  John  Matoian,  the 
recently  departed  president  of  Fox  En- 
tertainment, and  his  men  bombarded 
him  with  two  messages:  a  newsmagazine 
would  rate  badly  on  Fox,  especially  one 
on  which  I  was  the  main  on -air  pres- 
ence. The  man  who  only  a  few  days  be- 
fore had  been  saying  I  could  anchor  the 
show  on  my  own  was  now  agreeing  pri- 
vately with  his  Fox  executives  that  my 


fter  months  of  dithering,  and  push- 
ing back  our  launch  date,  Rupert 
finally  decided  to  change  the  whole 
concept  to  that  of  a  late-night  daily 
news  show  to  compete  with  ABC's  for- 
midable Nightline.  Finally  I  had  had 
enough.  I  met  with 
Rupert  in  his  L.A. 
office.  We  sat  down 
on  his  white  sofas,  a 
coffee  table  between 
us.  He  started  talking 
politics,  first  about 
how  well  the  Repub- 
licans would  do  in 
the  next  day's  congressional  elections, 
then  he  repeated  his  belief  that  John 
Major  was  finished. 

"But  I'm  really  more  anxious  to  talk 
about  my  future."  I  said  at  last. 

"I  know,"  said  Rupert,  finally  realiz- 
ing there  was  no  escape  from  the  con- 
versation. "I  need  you  to  drive  this  new 
daily  show." 

"I'm  sorry,  Rupert,"  I  replied,  "I 
don't  want  to  do  it.  If  it  was  just  the 
two  of  us  calling  all  the  shots,  like  The 
Sunday  Times,  then  I  would  stay.  But. 
it's  not.  I  have  lost  faith  in  Fox  to  de- 
liver a  news  show  like  this.  You  may 
want  one,  but  almost  everybody  else 
here  does  not.  I  want  to  pull  the  para- 
chute." 

Rupert  started  to  remonstrate  with 
me,  but  the  phone  rang.  Irritated,  he 
picked  it  up,  then  a  smile  crossed  his 
face.  It  was  Anna,  telling  him  he  had 
become  a  grandfather:  Elisabeth  had 
just  given  birth  to  her  first  child. 

"Congratulations,  Granddad,"  I  said. 
smiling. 

He  began  to  resume  his  argument, 
then  stopped.  I  think  he  saw  I  was 
adamant.  "All  right,"  he  said,  "pull  the 
parachute."  We  stood  up  to  shake 
hands,  and  said  good-bye;  it  was  a  curi- 
ously low-key  ending  to  1 1  tumultuous 
years,  but  at  least  it  was  amicable.  1 
think  we  both  realized  that  if  we  die 
not  part  now  it  was  certain  to  end  ir 
tears  later. 

"Let's  keep  in  close  touch;  I'd  like  tc 
be  able  to  call  on  you  whenever  I  neec 
you,"  said  Rupert  as  I  left  his  office. 
In  fact  I  never  heard  from  him  again.  C 
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From  Porgy 

and  Bess  to 

Funny  Face,  it 

would  take  years  t 

explore  George 

and  Ira  Gershwin' 

musical  legacy. 

Carnegie  Hall  is 

doing  just  that, 

with  a  two-year 

celebration 

BY  E.  E.  OSBORNE  i 


Porgy  and  Bess  had  been  written  in  our  age  of  hyper-political-correctness,  Georj 

and  Ira  Gershwin  probably  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  find  a  producer  for  their  cor 

pelling  operatic  take  on  black  life.  But  its  rightful  place  high  on  the  ladder  of  orij 

nal  American  music  makes  it  an  easy  pick  for  the  centerpiece  of  Carnegie  Hall's  ci 

ebration  of  this  sibling  duo.  Beginning  on  December  6  (the  100th  anniversary  > 

Ira's  birth),  the  two-year  program  includes  "Gershwin:  A  Portrait  in  Jazz"  on  January  2 

which  features  selections  from  Porgy  and  Bess.  While  George  established  himself  as  a  fc 

mal  composer  ("Rhapsody  in  Blue")  and  Ira  collaborated  successfully  after  George 

death  with  the  likes  of  Kurt  Weill  and  Jerome  Kern,  it  is  their  work  together  th 

/y  has  found  an  astonishing  range  of  performers.  Billie  Holiday,  Frank  Sinati 

Ay0  and  Rosemary  Clooney  (no  surprises  there)  all  had  Gershwin  hii 

but  add  to  the  list  Sun  Ra  and  His  Astro  Infinity  Arkestt 

Donna  Summer,  and  Kiri  Te  Kanawa  and  you  satisfy  tl 

most  rabid  multicultural  inspector.  □ 


* 


* 
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Top:  George  Gershwin  at  work  in  1927;  inset,  above,  George 
Gershwin's  hands  on  the  piano;  left,  sheet  music  to 
"I  Got  Rhythm,"  from  Girl  Crazy,  written  in  1930,  and  "Hi-Ho!," 
written  in  1936  for  Shall  We  Dance  but  never  performed. 
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ASTE  THE  WARMTH 


OF  FINE  COGNAC 

BLENDED  WITH  THE 

SM0OTH  PLEASUFtfe  OF 


A  LEGENDARY  LIQUEUR 
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HEROINE  CHIC 

The  cast  of 
The  Portrait  of  a  Lady 
includes  John  Gielgud, 

John  Malkovich, 
and  Nicole  Kidman  as 

Henry  James's 
famous  heroine.  But  the 

movie  s  real  star  is 

director  Jane  Campion, 

best  known  for 

The  Piano, 

whose  work  reflects  her 

rebel  streak 

BY  HOWARD  FEINSTEIN 


THE  MIRROR  HAS  TWO  FACES 
Observers  point  out  similarities  between 
Campion,  director  of  The  Portrait  of  a  Lad 
and  its  heroine,  Isabel  Archer,  played 
in  the  film  by  Nicole  Kidman.  "I  think  that  | 
all  that  Isabel  has  experienced  Jane 
has  also  experienced,"  says  the  actress. 


\ 


T*  -^ 


TA^H 


tuxedoed  attendant  lights  the  last  of  the  chande- 
lier candles  in  the  grand  upstairs  ballroom  of 
Venice's  Palazzo  Pisani-Moretta.  From  the  main  floor,  the 
Baroque  strains  of  the  Brindisi  Quartet  filter  through  voices 
speaking  enthusiastically  in  several  languages.  The  effect  is 
moody,  expressionistic;  the  scene  appears  to  have  been  or- 
chestrated by  someone  with  an  obsessive  attention  to  detail. 
And  an  attraction  to  darkness. 

The  ambience  on  this  balmy  September  evening  is  perfect 
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for  the  world  pre- 
miere of  Tlie  Portrait 
of  a  Lady,  director  Jane  Campion's  adaptation  of  Henr 
James's  classic  novel.  The  party  guests  applaud  when  thi 
movie's  star,  Nicole  Kidman,  dressed  in  a  black  lace  gown  b; 
John  Galliano,  takes  her  place  next  to  her  husband,  Ton 
Cruise,  on  the  far  side  of  the  room  near  the  windows.  It  is  th> 
paramount  position,  on  the  canal  side.  But  Kidman,  who  bru 
liantly  portrays  James's  heroine— the  young  American  expatr: 
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PORTRAIT  GALLERY 
The  Portrait  of  a  Lady's 
accomplished  cast  includes 
{from  top):  John  Malkovich, 
who  plays  the  decadent  aesthete 
who  transforms  the  picture 
of  Isabel's  life;  Richard  E.  Grant 
as  a  rejected  suitor;  and 
Shelley  Duvall — long  absent  from 
the  screen — who  portrays  the 
eccentric  Countess  Gemini. 


ate  Isabel  Archer— would  be  the  first  to  ac- 
knowledge that  Campion,  sitting  a  few  tables 
back,  deserves  the  spotlight  tonight. 

Jane  Campion,  best  known  for  The  Piano, 
which  earned  her  an  Oscar  for  best  original 
screenplay,  has  created  a  film  in  which  all  of  the 
elements— actors,  props,  lighting,  editing,  and 
music  (superb  compositions  by  Wojciech  Kilar, 
Schubert,  and  Strauss)— are  perfectly  conjoined. 
The  movie  is  a  fine  example  of  what  Wagner 
called  the  Gesamtkunstwerk,  the  com- 
pletely organic  work  of  art.  Campion's 
detractors,  who  accuse  the  film-school 
grad  of  pretentiousness,  self -conscious- 
ness, and  static  tableaux,  may  not  be 
silenced  by  the  new  film,  but  will  be 
temporarily  mollified  by  the  "intelli- 
gence, emotion,  and  sweeping  grandeur 
of  the  beautifully  assembled  work. 


A  driven  woman  ambivalent  about 
her  own  unruly  ambitions,  Cam- 
pion chose  to  debut  her  challeng- 
ing picture  out  of  competition  at  the 
Venice  International  Film  Festival. 
The  choice  was  logical:  most  of  the 
action  occurs  among  American  and 

British  expatriates  in  Florence  in  the  1870s.  (Co-star  Barbara 
Hershey,  citing  the  10  location  moves  during  filming,  calls 
Portrait  of  a  Lady  "a  Victorian  road  movie.") 

The  film  tells  the  story  of  an  American  innocent  through 
whom  a  group  of  sophisticated  "admirers"  live  out  their  own 
complicated  desires.  It  centers  on  the  recently  orphaned  Isabel, 
who  leaves  America  for  England  and  her  wealthy  uncle  and 
aunt,  the  Touchetts  (played  by  Sir  John  Gielgud  and  a  sub- 
dued Shelley  Winters).  After  Isabel  rejects  several  suitors, 
the  Touchetts'  tubercular  son,  Ralph  (Martin  Donovan),  a 


"Jane  Campion  is 
reasonably  manipulative.  She 

is  intensely  competitive. 

She  has  always  managed  to  get 

what  she's  wanted. 

She  will  do  absolutely  what 

she  wants  to  do." 


man  with  no  future  of  his  own, 
arranges  for  his  beloved  cousin 
to  inherit  a  fortune,  in  effect 
setting  her  free  in  the  world. 
The  decadent  Madame 
Merle  (Hershey  in  an 
extraordinary  turn)  be- 
friends Isabel  and  steers 
her  toward  a  disastrous 
choice:  marriage  to  the 
manipulative   dilettante 
Gilbert  Osmond  (John 
Malkovich).  The  mean- 
ing of  the  conclusion  of 
James's    novel,    which 
leaves  Isabel  used  but 
wiser,  has  been  debated 
for  generations.  Campion's  ending,  though  per- 
haps more  hopeful,  maintains  the  ambiguity. 

The  director  makes  the  material  her  own,' 
heightening    sexual    possibilities    that    James 
merely    suggests.    The    movie    opens   with   a 
group  of  modern  women  dancing  with  their 
arms  linked  a  la  Matisse,  signaling  the  fact 
that  Campion  is  reviewing  the  material  from 
a  more  contemporary  vantage.  Near 
the  beginning,   Isabel   rejects  three 
prospective   suitors   only  to  later 
imagine   them  rolling  around  her 
bed,  caressing  her  as  she  becomes 
aroused.  This   Isabel  Archer  is,  at 
least  in  part,  driven  by  sex.  Campion 
breaks  other  conventions,  too.  She 
diverges  from  her  sumptuous,  exquis- 
itely detailed  period  locales  through- 
out the  movie,  most  notably  in  a  I 
black-and-white  cinematic  travelogue  I 
that  serves  as  a  sort  of  home  movie  f 
of  Isabel's  travels,  complete  with  I 
references  to   Bunuel  (food  in  a  I 
bowl    is   transformed   into  talking 
lips)  and  sloppily  coiffed  heroines  J 
who  would  send  Merchant  and  Ivory  running  for  hair- 
pins. Reportedly,  Campion  also  filmed  an  ending  which 
completely  deviates  from  James  and  which  unites  Isabel  | 
with  her  downtrodden  stepdaughter,  Pansy.  It  was  eventu- 
ally abandoned. 

"When  you  choose  a  novel  like  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  you  | 
aren't  trying  to  win  a  popularity  prize,"  says  Campion, 
who  is  notoriously  thin-skinned  about  criticism,  despite  hei 
words.  "It's  not  middle-of-the-road  cinema.  You  know 
you're  out  there  anyway,  so  you  might  as  well  do  whau 
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I'm  not  a  commitment  phobic,  I  just  play  one  on  TV. 

In  real  life,  there  are.  lots  of  things  I'm  committed  to.  Like,  take 

my  health.  They  say  3  glasses  of  milk  a  day  give  you 

all  the  calciqrrir  you  need.  So  what  do  I  do?  Run  away? 

Make  excuses  about  being  too  young,  not  ready?  No,  I  drink  it 

like  a  real  man  -  straight  from  the  carton. 


MILK 

Where's;  ypar*  mustache?5" 
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you  want  to  do.  There's  a  lot  of  film  out  there  for  a  more 
medium-ground  audience." 

She  says  she  chose  to  "physicalize  what  James  only  im- 
plied." A  major  scene  in  the  novel,  in  which  Osmond  con- 
fronts Isabel,  becomes,  in  the  film,  a  study  of  the  sadistic 
sexual  undercurrents  in  the  couple's  relationship.  "I  like  the 
experience  of  going  deeply  into  the  emotions  of  the  scene," 
says  Campion,  "to  lose  yourself.  James  comes  after  Jane 
Austen.  I  don't  like  the  Austen  adaptations.  I  think  they're 
very  soft.  James  is  very  modern  in  relation  to  her  work,  be- 
cause he's  already  tearing  apart  the  fairy  tale.  He's  saying, 
'Look,  be  real.  Life  is  hard.  .  .  .  Nobody's  going  to  get  the 
right  person.'"  Given  this  attitude,  it  is  no  surprise  that 
Campion  looked  for  inspiration  not  to  period  romances  but 
to  Francis  Ford  Coppola's  Apocalypse  Now  and  77??  Godfa- 
ther, elegant  films  with  bold,  hyperrealistic  images  and  no- 
tably nonromantic  sensibilities. 

As  a  young  woman,  Campion  studied  art  in  Venice  and  Ital- 
ian in  Perugia.  She  says  that  her  experience  informed  her 
take  on  James.  "I  think  I  had  the  best  time  of  my  early 
life  and  then  also  some  of  the  darkest  times.  I  couldn't  find 
anywhere  to  stay  in  Venice,  so  I  was 
staying  with  people  out  in  Treviso, 
and  one  of  my  friends  was  arrested 
for  cocaine  trafficking.  I  had  no 
idea  that  that  was  even  going  on.  I 
just  thought,  I'm  going  to  be  arrest- 
ed and  put  in  jail,  and  no  one  is  go- 
ing to  listen  to  me.  I  felt  that  I  real- 
ly had  the  confidence  knocked  out 
of  me.  ...  I  think  I  was  close  to  a 
breakdown. 

"I  believe  this  was  helpful  to  me  in 
understanding  Italy's  "winter  spirit.' 
It's  very  dark.  Very  dark.  Rome  can 
be  like  that,  too,  and  I  was  very 

strong  about  making  sure  we  had  a  real  darkness  to  the  movie's 
Rome  stuff  (the  sad  period  following  Isabel's  marriage). 

Campion  is  an  attractive,  solidly  built  woman  with  promi- 
nent cheekbones,  beautiful  blue  eyes,  and  short,  bleached- 
blond  hair.  She  qualifies,  but  does  not  deny,  the  extent  of  her 
kinship  with  her  heroine,  Isabel.  "I  love  her,"  she  begins, 
"though  now  it  is  more  distant.  I  love  the  fact  that  she's  a 
courageous,  wrongheaded  young  woman,  and  a  strongheaded 
woman.  When  I  meet  young  women  like  that,  I  love  and  feel 
for  them  and  know  what  they've  got  to  go  through.  The  more 
sensible  girls,  I  like  them  too,  but  you  know  they're  not  going 
to  learn  the  hard  way." 

Most  who  know  Campion  also  see  Isabel.  Some  see  more. 
"I  think  that  all  that  Isabel  has  experienced  Jane  has  also  ex- 
perienced at  some  stage  in  her  life,"  says  Nicole  Kidman. 
"Isabel  said  that  what  she  wants  from  life  is  chances  and 
dangers.  And  I  think  that's  also  Jane."  Another  longtime  as- 
sociate adds,  "Jane  is  Isabel  Archer— but  she's  also  Madame 
Merle.  She's  reasonably  manipulative.  She  is  intensely  com- 
petitive. She  has  always  managed  to  get  what  she's  wanted. 
She  will  do  absolutely  what  she  wants  to  do,  in  her  life  and 
in  her  movies." 

This  same  observer  points  to  the  tragic  death  of  Campi- 
on's 12-day-old  son,  just  after  the  director  won  the  top  prize 
at  Cannes  for  The  Piano,  as  a  life-changing  experience: 
"The  irony  of  Jasper  dying  at  the  moment  of  winning  the 
Palme  d'Or  is  that  you  learn  that  what  you  want  is  not  al- 


ways under  your  control."  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  in  which 
Isabel  Archer  also  loses  a  baby,  is  dedicated  to  the  boy. 
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'It  seems  Jane 

exhaustively  draws  everything 

she  can  from  an  actor/7 

says  Richard  E.  Grant, 

"and  to  recycle  them  into  another 

role  is  of  little  interest.77 


ane  Campion  was  born  42  years  ago  in  Wellington,  New 
Zealand.  Her  mom  and  dad,  who  divorced  after  nearly  40 
years  of  marriage,  were  theater  people  of  means  who 
founded  the  New  Zealand  Players.  When  Campion  was  16, 
her  parents  gave  up  the  company  to  become  farmers;  she  lat- 
er moved  back  to  Wellington  to  study  anthropology  before 
relocating  to  Australia. 

"Jane  was  an  extremely  good  athlete,"  says  her  mother. 
Edith  Campion,  a  former  actress.  "She  was  a  good  hurdler, 
a  high  jumper,  and  a  sprinter."  But,  Edith  says,  the  aspiring 
athlete  chose  to  give  up  athletics.  The  pressure  she  put  on 
herself  was  too  stressful,  and  she  had  other  interests.  "She 
was  an  extremely  good  child  artist  too.  I've  framed  quite  a 
few  of  the  things  she  did  when  she  was  12  or  13.  They're 
very  idiosyncratic.  There's  one  of  a  man  sitting  on  a  park 
bench,  and  his  hand  is  enormous.  I  think  she  has  a  very 
particular  eye  on  the  world.  You  might  not  like  it,  but  she 
doesn't  want  to  please  everybody." 

"I  loved  putting  on  plays  when  I  was  young,"  says  Jane 
Campion.  "I  did  it  all  the  time, 
compulsively.  But  when  I  got  older. 
I  was  very  against  the  whole  lovey 
side  of  theater.  It's  a  very  New 
Zealand  kind  of  reaction,  you  know. 
I  thought  my  parents  and  theii 
friends  were  very  pretentious,  and  I 
didn't  want  to  have  any  part  of  it.'' 
She  breaks  into  one  of  her  endear- 
ing widemouthed  laughs,  an  unusu- 
ally horizontal  display  of  very  white 
teeth.  Her  smile,  in  fact,  resembles  a 
piano  keyboard. 

Her  father  was  also  a  director.  "1 
watched  my  dad  a  bit,"  she  remem 
bers.  "He's  not  someone  who  suffers  about  the  details  ol 
things  much,  which  I  do.  But  he  makes  the  actors  feel  they've 
discovered  it  themselves,  which  I  think  is  very  important 
Mum's  very  big  on  that  one,  too,  you  know— the  idea  that  the 
best  way  for  an  actor  to  discover  a  role  is  to  help  them,  to  leae 
them  towards  their  own  understanding  of  it,  not  to  be  tin 
clever  one  yourself."  Barbara  Hershey  says  Campion  learnee 
well  from  her  parents.  "Jane  spent  two  days  with  me  befon 
the  shoot,  creating  the  character.  She  showed  me  her  visua 
notes,  talked  about  her  life.  It  created  a  right  path  for  me." 

Nicole  Kidman  agrees.  "It's  so  great  to  work  with  a  direc 
tor  who  has  compassion  and  love  for  actors,"  she  emphasizes 
while  frankly  admitting  her  initial  hostility  to  the  director 
who  had  promised  her  the  role  of  Isabel,  then  rescinded  he 
decision  until  Kidman  proved  herself  in  auditions.  "I  did  ge 
angry;  I  got  upset  too.  I  suppose  that's  when  we  hit  a  new  lev 
el  and  knew  we  could  work  together.  A  director  of  tha 
stature  doesn't  want  to  be  put  on  a  pedestal." 

Richard  E.  Grant,  who  plays  Lord  Warburton,  describe 
Campion's  method  this  way:  "Here  is  the  key  to  her  personal 
ity  and  way  of  working— the  conspiracy  of  great  friendshi] 
that  has  its  own  secrets.  When  someone  has  been  as  open  am 
vulnerable  as  she  is,  you  respond  in  kind.  This  total  trus 
means  that  anything  she  asks  you  to  try,  you  do,  knowing  tha 
she  is  on  your  side.  It  also  enables  her  to  be  as  confrontatior 
al  and  challenging  as  you  dare  to  be  with  a  best  friend. 
"She  is  the  only  director  I  know  (Continued  on  page  22b 
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including  Dong  Quai  and  peony  root,  which  herbalists  and 
doctors  have  relied  on  for  thousands  of  years  to  relieve 
the  symptoms  of  PMS  and  to  keep  a  woman's  system  in 
balance.  One  serving  of  eight  tablets  provides  crucial 
digestive  enzymes,  amino  acids,  trace  minerals, 
beta-carotene  and  other  vitamins  including  1,000%  of  the 
RDI  for  Vitamin  B6,  proven  to  reduce  water  retention. 
$22.95  for  320  tablets  (includes  s/h).  Available  at  health 
food  stores,  or  call  800-222-3374,  ext.  456  to  order. 


Take  Note:  This  season's  lineup  of  beautiful  timepieces  is  the  perfect  source  for  gift  ideas 
celebrate  the  holidays  with  Domaine  Ste.  Michelle  champagne... notable  fragrances  to  ti 
America  and  Bernini... Nioxin  will  help  your  hair  be  the  best  it  can  be. 


FENDI 

APPRECIATION      OF      TIME 


FENDI         RIVOLI 

FINE  SWISS 

TIMEPIECES 
AVAILABLE  AT 
FENDI  STORES 
AND  FINE 

JEWELLERS 
WORLDWIDE 


in  Store 


Advertisement 


Spa  Treasures 


Holiday  Giving 

Unique  gifts  from  Clubs  of  America  to  enjoy  all  year  long. 

The  Great  American  Beer  Club 
will  deliver  a  12-pack  of  three  different  types  of 
fresh,  microbrewed  beer  each  month.  Everything  from 
porters  to  pilsners  from  more  than  300  microbreweries 
nationwide.  Pnce  is  $15.95  per  month,  plus  shipping. 
Call  1-800-TRY-A-S1P  (1-800-879-2747). 

The  Worldwide  Cigar  Club 

will  deliver  five  different,  premium,  fresh  hand-rolled 
cigars  each  month.  Cigars  originate  from  countnes  such 
as  Honduras,  Dominican  Republic,  Philippines  and 
more.  Price  is  $22.95  per  month,  plus  shipping.  Call 
1-800-MR-CIGAR  (1-800-672-4427). 

The  Gourmet  Pizza  Club 

will  deliver  three  different  12-inch,  fresh  gourmet 
pizzas  each  month.  Past  features  include  Barbecue 
Chicken,  Caribbean  Shrimp  and  Deep-dish  Hawaiian. 
Price  is  $25.95  per  month,  plus  shipping.  Call 
1-800-MAMA-M1A  (1-800-626-2642). 

All  memberships  range  from  1-12  months  with  a  free 
gift  for  annual  memberships.  A  personalized  letter  will 
be  sent  announcing  your  gift.  For  further  information, 
iodines  are  open  24  hours  a  day.  Your  satisfaction  is 
guaranteed. 


Pamper  yourself  or  a  friend  this  holiday  season  with  a 
membership  in  the  Bath  of  the  Month  Club.  Each  month, 
pampering  products  from  world  famous  spas  will  be 
delivered  right  to  your  door.  Initial  fee  of  $29.95  includes; 
Italian  Fango  Mud  Bath,  Hungarian  Sea  Salts,  Eucalyptus 
Oil  Bath  Therapy,  candles,  and  newsletter  all  packaged  in 
heavenly-scented,  custom-blended  potpourri.  Pay  only 
$9  each  month  afterwards  for  new  products,  discounts 
and  member  specials.  Call  1-800-406-BATH 


Blemish-Free  Holidays 

f  an  unsightly  blemish  threatens  to  m, 
your  holiday  less  than  merry,  don't  strj 
I  out  about  it,  says  Uliana,  a  New  York 
make-up  artist.  "Simply  heal  and  conceal  i 

Apply  D'Arcy  Original  Drying  Lotion,  a  dermatl 
gist  recommended  formula  guaranteed  to  red 
the  size  and  severity  of  any  blemish  overnij  | 
I    Then   camouflage   any  residual   redness  v( 

D'Arcy  Medicated  Concealer  and  set  with  pow 
The  result — beautifully  clear  skin! 


Special  Holiday  Offer:  Order  D'Arcy  Original  Drying  Lotion  and  receiv 
D'Arcy  Medicated  Concealer  as  a  free  gift  ($24.95  +  $5  s/h  for  1  oz.  bot , 
To  order  call  888-999-1992  or  send  ck/mo  to  D'Arcy  Labs,  5813  N.  Andr 
Way,  Dept.  VF12,  Ft.  Lauderdale.  FL  33309.  Pamper  yourself  or  a  frif 
Ask  about  D'Arcy  Holiday  Gift  Selections.  Also  available  in  fine  salons 


i 


Wrinkle  Therapy 

"Beauty  sleep"  takes 
on  new  meaning  with 
Wrinkle  Patch.  Apply- 
directly  to  crow's  feet, 
laugh  lines  and  frown 
lines.  Overnight,  the 
Vitamin  C-packed  patch 
battles  wrinkle-causing 
free  radicals  as  it  helps 
generate  collagen,  the 
foundation  for  youthful 
skin.  It  works  to  dim- 
mish wrinkles  practically 
overnight.  12  pairs,  $49.98; 
Item  #F023A  Source: 
VF0126.  Send  check 
to  Luminescence,  1000 
Napor  Blvd.,  Pittsburgh, 
PA  15205.  Credit  card 
orders  call  800-364-6637. 


Great  Grooming  Gift  Ideas 

Wonder  Forms 

-lelp  your  holiday  dress  look  its  absolute  best  with  IGlA  Wonder 
:orms.  These  figure-enhancing  forms  immediately  increase  your  bust- 
line  up  to  two  full  cup  sizes.  No  adhesives  are  necessary;  simply  slip 
the  pads  into  your  bra  and  let  the  silicone  gel  warm  and  mold  to  your 
form.  The  result:  natural-looking  cleavage  and  a  more  flattering  dress! 
Priced  at  $49.95  +  $6.95  s/h.  To  order,  call  800-777-0556 
Code:  VFBC12. 


With  Wonder  Forms 


Painless,  Permanent  Hair  Removal 

The  IGlA  Hair  Removal  System  works  without  touching  the  skin.  Just  hold  the  hair 

.  in  the  tweezer-like  device.  High-frequency  energy  is  conducted  to  the  follicle  and 

jB^  within  5  to  15  seconds  the  hair  slides  out  effortlessly,  painlessly,  permanently. 

I  Equally  effective  on  bikini  lines  and  facial  hair,  it's  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  salon 

B^   treatments.   Comes  with  carrying  case,  instruction  booklet.   Order  now  for  free 

Pre-Epilation  Cleansing  Gel  and  Post-Epilation  Cream.  $99.95  +  $9.50  s/h.  Credit  cards: 

1-800-523-3823.  Code:  VFEL12  .   .  _       ,,        , 

State-of-the-Art  Toothbrush 

The  toothbrush  revolutionized.  The  IGlA  UltraSonex  Plus  transmits  1.6  million  ultrasonic  waves  per 
second  to  disrupt  bactena  and  reverse  gingivitis  deep  under  the  gum  line.  More  effective  at  removing 
plaque  than  any  manual  tooth  brush.  You'll  see  clinically  significant  results  within  a  month. 
Ultrasound  cannot  be  felt,  so  there  are  no  vibrations  and  it's  incredibly  gentle  and  easy  to  use. 
Cordless/recharges  in  stand.  $99.95  +  $9.50  s/h.  To  order,  call  1-800-777-0556,  Code:  VFUT12. 


To  Order  By  Check/M.O. 


Send  check/m.o.  to  Tactica  Intl.,  527  3rd  Ave.,  Ste.  125,  New  York,  NY  10016.  (Please  include 
product  code  number  with  order)  Money  back  guarantee.  Allow  3-4  weeks  for  delivery. 


AMERICA 


It's  Big.  Really  Big. 


ANCES      BY      PERRY      Bt  Js.      ONE      FOR      HIM.      ONE 
B.LOQfvfiNG  DALE'S 


Saying 
'Til  love  you  forever" 

is  one  thing.  Proving  it  is  yet  another. 

Proof  as  in  The  International,   with  24  diamonds, 

sapphire  crystal,  and  23K  gold  finish. 

It's  a  1 15-year  commitment  to 

impcccahle  Swiss  precision  and  luxury. 

Talk  about  perfect  timing. 
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ZALES 

THE  DIAMOND  STORE® 


Till  the  end  of  time, 

WITTNAUER 


w 


AVAILABLE  AT  SELECT  ZALES  STORES  NATIONWIDE. 
FOR  THE  LOCATION  NEAREST  YOU,  CALL  1-800-311 -JEWEL. 


©  1996  Wittnauer  International,  Inc  1-800-962-9602  A  subsidiary  ol  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation 


Vrolkm? 


Available  at  Finer  Styling 
Salons  Everywhere. 


/ 


NJIOXENT 

jow  Beautiful  Hair  Begins7 


Iii)  and  women  of  all  ages  enjoy  fuller! 
icker,  healthier  hair  with  NIOXIN's 
fmpltte  Hair  Care  System. 


|)R  CONSUMER  ADVICE 

[-800-628-9890 

plN  Research  Laboratories,  Inc.  1996. 
[rights  reserved. 


if  your  hair  is  less  than  you 
want  it  to  be,  then  it's  time 
to  change  to  a  system  that 
will  nourish  your  hairs'  roots. 

Just  like  a  plant  needs 
proper  nourishment  to  grow 
and  be  healthy  —  so  does 
your  hair.  Rich  in  bionutri- 
ents  essential  for  healthy 
hair  growth,  NIOXIN  nourish- 
es the  roots  of  your  hair  to 
help  it  become  strong  and 
healthy.  NIOXIN  helps  your 
hair  be  the  best  it  can  be! 


YOUR  SIGNATURE  CARVED  IN  TIME. 
REVERSO  BYJAEGER-LECOULTRE. 


PURITY  OF  HEART  AND  SOUL. 


Proudly  bearing  the  Jaeger- 
LeCoultre     signature,     the 
Reverso  can  reflect  as  many 
moods  as  the  imagination  can 
conjure.    Its    turning    case 
reveals   an   artist's   canvas, 
waiting    for    your    answer 
to  the  question,   "Who   are 
you?"  You  are  the  artist.  Your 
imagination  is  the  only  limit. 
Reverso  Joaillerie:  The  more 
romantic  side  of  the  renowned  Reverso  time- 
piece, destined  to  classic  status  since  1931. 
You  have  carved  your  identity  in  life  as  care- 
fully as  the  master  engraver  will  carve  it  into 
the  Reverso  Joaillerie.  An  individual  work  of 
art,  with  your  signature  and  ours,  embellished 
with  jewels. 

But,  as  a  "Manufacture"  of  fine  timepieces 
since  1833,  Jaeger-LeCoultre  takes  on  respon- 
sibility for  more  than  just  the  exterior  beauty 
of  its  creations.  "Manu  factum",  "made  by 
hand",  dictates  that  it  is  not  enough  for  beau- 
ty to  be  only  skin  deep.  Beneath  the  exquisite 
18K  gold  case,  accented  with  diamonds  and 
precious  stones,  there  must  be  a 
heart  of  equal  fascination... 
a  soul  of  equal  worth.  Jaeger- 
LeCoultre's  Caliber  846,  to  be 
precise.  A  living,  beating  move- 
ment, not  unlike  the  human 
heart.  A  movement  whose  regu- 
larity and  reliability 
are  an  affirma- 
tion of  life 
k      itself. 


For  more  than  160  years,  Jeager-LeCoultre's 

fine    timepieces     have    captivated 

collectors.  Reverso  Joaillerie,  the  ^ 

Manufacture's    most    recent 

addition    to    the    Reverso 

collection,  is  more  than  a 

magnificent     adornment. 

For  though   your  heart 

may  skip  a  beat  each 

time     you    gaze 

upon    its    many 

splendors,    you 
can    count    on 
your  Reverso 
Joaillerie  not 
to    miss    a 
single  beat. 
In    all    its 
fine  appa- 
rel    -     the 
noble  hues  of 
leather,  the  glis- 
tening sheen  of  18K  gold,  the  brilliant  sparkle 
of  precious   gems   -   the   most  famous   of 
reversible   watches   is   governed   ultimately 
only  by  your  individuality. 


SCUBA  DIVING 


Bubbles 


snorkel 


regulator  second  stage 


inflator 


inflator  valve 


mouthpiece 


purge  valve 


information  console 


thermometer 


SCUBA  DIVER 


pressure  gauge 


speargun 


VERLY     HILLS 

1-800-BERNIN 


ft 


nr  love  should  be  strong.  Your  cologne  subtle 


K'INIsTORE  LOCATIONS:  CALIFORNIA  LOS  A  3l      RLY  Hills  Glendale  San  Francisco  San  DIEGO  Costa  MESA  COLORADO  Denver  FLORIDA 

Ion  Miami  GEORGIA  Atlanta  HAWAII  Honolulu  MICHIGAN  Troy  NEVADA  las  Vegas  NEW  JERSEY  Short  hills  Paramus  NEW  YORK  white  Plains 


PENNSYLVANIA  King  OF  Prussia  WASHINGTON  D.C 


ILLINOIS  &  INDIANA 


NORDSTROM 

Nationwide  1-800-7-beauty 


z 
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ontinued  from  page  214)  who  can  act," 
adds.  "If  a  scene  is  not  working,  she 
provises  and  joins  in." 
Peter  Long  and  Kate  Ellis,  friends  of 
impion's  from  Melbourne,  shot  a  re- 
aling  behind-the-scenes  documentary 
titled  Portrait:  Jane  Campion  and  The 
rtrait  of  a  Lady.  They  observe  her 
lispering  encouragement  to  the  actors, 
gging  Kidman  ("Just  have  faith, 
K.?");  kissing  Malkovich;  diplomat- 
dly  urging  Shelley  Winters  to  stop 
etching  (the  autumnal  Winters  was,  at 
e  point,  replaced  by  a  stand-in);  and 
ping  machine-made  raindrops  off  the 
;e  of  Barbara  Hershey  with  a  warm 
ivel.  It  seems  loving,  motherly. 
But  Campion  rarely  uses  a  performer 
are  than  once.  "It  seems  she  exhaus- 
ely  draws  everything  she  can  from  an 
tor,"  says  Grant,  "and  to  recycle  them 
:o  another  role  is  of  little  interest.  Not 
it  you  feel  in  any  way  used.  Privi- 
;ed,  rather." 

She  works  differently  with  her  non- 
:ing  creative  team— screenwriters,  direc- 
•s  of  photography,  editors— many  of 
kom  reappear  on  Campion's  credit 
Is.  "It's  a  deeply  intimate  experience 
en  Jane  works  with  actors.  Time  is 
npressed,"  says  Laura  Jones,  who 
Dte  the  screenplay.  "But  with  writing, 
tappens  over  a  couple  of  years,  so  you 
'e  to  settle  in  for  the  long  haul.  So 
ybe  I  didn't  get  my  face  wiped  as 
ch  as  Barbara  Hershey." 

ine  Campion  films  often  center  on 
|uirky,  outsider  female  characters,  the 
[ind  which  do  not  tend  to  intrigue  ex- 
tives  at  major  studios.   Campion's 
ly  short  A  Girl's  Own  Story  features 
awkward  teen  who  traces  a  man's  pe- 
in  an  anatomy  book  and  innocently 
tices  kissing  with  a  girl  schoolmate, 
childlike— and  insane— title  charac- 
in  Sweetie  wears  just  about  anything 
can  attach  to  her  body  and  licks  the 
of  any  man  who  will  lie  still  long 
gh.  Holly  Hunter's  Ada  in  Tlie  Pi- 
is  stubborn,  mute  by  choice.  Campi- 
loves  to  show  us  intensely  private 
es  from  her  women's  lives;  she  of- 
reveals  erotic  moments  of  a  sort 
ly  glimpsed  on-screen.  According 
im  Williams,   head  of  Twentieth 
tury  Fox  in  Australia  and  an  early 
orter  of  Campion's,  "There's  a  lot 
timate  detail  in  her  films  which  is 
of  strikingly  personal,  the  sort  of 
you're  more  used  to  seeing  in  nov- 
f  articles."  To  this  end,  Campion 
>  to  produce,  along  with  husband 
Englert  and  Nicole  Kidman,  an 


Beauty 
and  the  Beat 

Vanity  Fair  invites  you  to  shop  with 

Shiseido  to  receive  a  special  bonus. 

Beginning  December  1st,  receive  GRP 

recording  artist  George  Benson's 

That's  Right.  This  collection 

of  funk,  R&B  and  fluent  jazz  is  a 

complimentary  bonus  with  the 

purchase  of  any  Shiseido  skincare 

product  at  Bloomingdale's 

59th  Street  in  New  York  City. 

(Offer  good  while  supplies  last) 


State  of 
the  Arts 

PC  by  SONY  is  honored  to  celebrate 

the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Manhattan 

Theatre  Club  and  the  New  York 

premiere  of  Nine  Armenians.  On 

Tuesday,  November  12th,  Vanity 

Fair  and  PC  by  SONY  will  sponsor  the 

opening  night  performance  of  this  warm 

and  funny  story  of  three  generations  of 

an  Armenian-American  family.  For 

tickets  to  all  performances  of  Nine 

Armenians,  call  212-581-1212. 


Bacy  Fashion; 


BMW  and  Vanity  Fair  will  show  you  how  to  handle  any  curve  with 

"Roadster  Style,"  a  Nordstrom  Fashion  show  which  draws  from  the  style 

expertise  of  Vanity  Fair,  Vogue,  GQ,  Conde  Nast  Traveler  and  Details.  See 

the  hottest  looks  from  Savvy,  Individualist,  The  Rail,  Men's  Sportswear 

and  Men's  Clothing  departments  of  Nordstrom.  The  event  will 

take  place  at  the  select  Nordstrom  locations  featured  below. 

The  new  BMW  Z3  roadster  2.8  will  be  showcased  at  each  event. 


Friday,  November  15 

Nordstrom  South  Coast  Plaza 

3333  Bristol  Avenue 

Costa  Mesa,  California 

7:30  p.m. 
R.S.V.P.  (714)  850-3790 

Thursday,  November  21 

Nordstrom  Dallas  Galleria 

5220  Alpha  Road 

Dallas,  Texas 

6:00  p.m. 

P.  (972)  702-0055,  ext.  1690 


Sunday,  November  17 

Nordstrom  San  Francisco  Shopping  Centre 

865  Market  Street 

San  Francisco,  California 

8:00  p.m. 

R.S.V.P.  (415)  243-8500,  ext.  1690 

Sunday,  December  8 

Nordstrom  The  Mall  at  Short  Hills 

1200  Morris  Turnpike 

Short  Hills,  New  Jersey 

7:30  p.m. 

R.S.V.P.  (201)  467-1500,  ext.  1690 
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ME,  JANE 

Left:  Jane  Campion  on  the  set  with  nuns, 
sneakers,  and  daughter  Alice.  Below:  at  the  world 
premiere  of  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  Campion 
celebrated  with  Nicole  Kidman  and  Tom  Cruise. 


adaptation  of  Susanna  Moore's  vi- 
olently erotic  novel,  In  the  Cut. 

"I  think  it  is  something  I  do  con- 
sciously," says  Campion.  "It's  so 
strange,  having  areas  that  are  shame- 
ful, or  supposedly  shameful,  or  pri- 
vate. There's  a  kind  of  major  group 
pretense  that  it  never  happens— a 
kind  of  consensus  reality  which  isn't 
really  reality— a  part  of  what  I  think 
separates  us  and  makes  me  lonely." 


The  artistic  vision  of  Jane  Campion 
is  much  darker  than  those  of  oth- 
er directors  who  live  in  Australia, 
and  Portrait  of  a  Lady  is  chillier 
than  her  earlier  work.  "I'm  moving 
towards  a  darker  vision,"  she  acknowl- 
edges, "but  I  don't  feel  that  personal- 
ly." The  darkness  stems  in  part  from 
Campion's  New  Zealand  heritage. 

"A  lot  of  artists  and  filmmakers 
come  out  of  New  Zealand,"  says 

Laura  Jones.  "That  sense  of  isolation,  growing  up  in  a  tiny 
place  on  the  edge  of  the  world,  not  having  that  fence  of  his- 
tory around  you  .  .  .  makes  foF  original  voices." 

"Jane  grew  up  in  a  country  where  there  was  barely  a  film 
industry,  where  there  was  barely  even  television  until  1966," 
says  John  Maynard,  who  produced  Sweetie.  "She  came  to 
film  quite  late  and  really  fresh."  Bridget  Ikin,  who  produced 
An  Angel  at  My  Table,  says,  "The  legacy  that  we  grow  up 
with  in  New  Zealand  is  repressive  about  personal  matters, 
and  sex  is  a  big  part  of  that.  There  is  a  curious,  sort  of 
cheeky  side  of  Jane  almost  iconoclastic.  It  hits  right  at  the 
core  of  those  subjects  taboo  for  good  Kiwi  girls.  She  always 
likes  to  think  of  herself  as  a  naughty  girl." 

"Well,  look,  it  comes  down  to  New  Zealand,  the  look  of 
the  country  and  the  way  it  was  settled,  you  know?"  says 
Campion.  "New  Zealand  was  a  Utopian  settlement,  based  on 
Utopian  ideas  of  equality,  which  has  its  great  side  and  its  bad 
side,  because  if  everybody's  equal,  then  nobody  can  excel,  ei- 
ther." She  laughs.  "It  has  a  kind  of  flat  quality.  And  it's  also 
very  uncelebratory.  You  know,  they  used  to  have  a  program 
on  TV  in  New  Zealand,  That's  Fairly  Interesting.  That's  the 
title  of  it.  In  America,  it's  That's  Incredible!  New  Zealand  is 
really  a  country  of  enormous  understatement." 


If  Jane  hadn't 

done  anything,  I  think  she  might 

have  become  a  great 

criminal,"  says  her  mother. 

"She's  up  to  mischief/7 


n  her  quiet  way,  Jane's  quite  a  sexual  creature," 
says  a  colleague.  This  person  mentions  the  time 
when  Campion  recounted  an  episode  in  film 
school  when  she  had  an  editing  table  in  the  house 
she  shared  with  her  boyfriend.  "She  said  some- 
times an  idea  would  come  to  her  at  the  most  inap- 
propriate times.  She  cited  one  occasion  when  she 
was  in  bed,  just  about  to  have  sex,  and  she  sudden- 
ly had  this  wonderful  idea,  and  she 
said  to  her  partner.  'Excuse  me,  I 
have  to  go,'  and  she  ran  downstairs." 
"Her  major  life  is  in  her  work," 
says  another  colleague.  "I  don't  think 
it  exists  in  the  domestic  sphere." 

In  the  past,  Campion  has  been 
romantically  involved  with  several 
rather  exotic  people.  She  lived  for 
years  with  Gerard  Lee,  who  co- 
directed  and  co-wrote  one  of  her 
shorts,  Passionless  Moments,  and 
co-wrote  Sweetie.  He  is  described 
as  "deeply  and  profoundly  eccen- 
tric," and  "one  degree  off  center." 
They  broke  up  and  she  later  had  a 
fling  with  Scottish  transplant  Billy 
MacKinnon,  a  handsome,  suave, 
creative,  and  high-energy  producer 
and  screenwriter.  He  co-produced 
and  co-wrote  his  brother  Gillies's 
1995  film,  Small  Faces,  and  worker 
on  a  currently  unproduced  screen- 
play of  Christopher  Isherwood's  My 
Guru  and  His  Disciple  for  Campion. 
By  all  accounts,  Colin  Englert  is 
more  low-key  than  Campion's  previous  partners.  He  has  beei 
an  on-camera  reporter  and  is  a  former  television  director.  On 
Portrait  of  a  Lady,  he  served  as  second-unit  director  and  con- 
sultant researcher.  The  couple  live  in  the  exclusive  Vaucluse 
section  of  East  Sydney  with  their  young  daughter,  Alice. 

Campion  gardens,  hikes,  reads,  spends  time  with  her  close 
friends,  and,  all  agree,  adores  girl  talk  about  guys,  hairdos, 
and  the  like.  "She's  a  girl— a  very  complicated  one,  but  a  girl 
nevertheless,"  says  pal  Holly  Hunter.  "I  really  enjoy  that  part 
of  her."  Campion  plans  to  take  the  next  year  and  a  half  off 
"to  be  a  mother,"  before  embarking  on  her  next  directorial  { 
task,  filming  a  contemporary  script  ("Yay!"  she  shouts)  abou! 
a  young  woman  and  a  much  older  one  set  in  Australia  and 
India  that  she  has  been  writing  with  her  sister,  Anna  Campi- 
on, who  is  also  a  filmmaker. 

There's  a  dichotomy  here:  as  Jane  Campion's  own  life  be- 
comes more  and  more  sedate,  her  films  move  into  darker  anc 
more  explosive  realms.  Can  the  two  co-exist?  Those  who  know 
her  best  doubt  that  anything  can  quell  the  rebellion  inside  the  di- 
rector. "If  Jane  hadn't  done  anything,  I  think  she  might  have  be 
come  a  great  criminal,"  Edith  Campion  says  with  a  laugh.  "She  i 
up  to  mischief.  She  likes  to  set  things  into  action  and  see  whai 
happens.  But  then,  that's  rather  like  being  a  movie  director."  C 
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Writers  unite  in  the  tight  against  AIDS 


GM4C 


First  in  the  fight  against  AIDS 


Every  1 1  minutes,  someone  in  the  U.S.  dies  of  AIDS. 

Whatever  you  do,  you  can  help.  Donate.  Volunteer.  Fight  AIDS. 

Gay  Men's  Health  Crisis  (GMHC)  is  the  nation's  oldest  and  largest 

AIDS  service  organization  serving,  men,  women  and  children  with  AIDS 

in  New  York  City  and  providing  education  and  advocacy  worldwide. 

For  information  call  1  (800)  AIDS-NYC. 


GUCCI 


home 


florence  •  milan  •  new  york  •  paris  •  london  •  tokyo  •  hong  kong 
for  more  information  call  1-800-388-6785 


Name:  Judith  Godreche.  Profession:  Actor.  Age:  24.  Pro- 
moting: Patrice  Leconte's  Ridicule.  Are  you  famous  in 

France?  "Quite  famous.  I'm  working  since  I'm  14."  Similari- 
ties between  you  and  your  Ridicule  character,  the 
rebellious  Mathilde:  "You  can't  buy  her.  She  won't  break 
her  l|ve  for  ambition."  Difference  between  American 

and  French  cinema:  "In  France,  when  they're  looking  for  a 

g.rl  tojplay  a  junkt^  fjey're  gonna  go  on  the  streets  and  look 

tor  a  junkie.  You  have  few  chances  to  do  a  performance."  Fa- 

vorit|  place  in  the  world:  "I  like  places  where  there  is  kind 

tof  a  natural  violence,  but  not  from  people.  Like  the  jungle."  (She 

|  also  likes  New  York.)  Do  you  admire  Brigitte  Bar  dot? 

She's#ort  of  a  legend,  with  all  the  risks  theft  go  with, it.  She's 

ery  beautiful,  but  I  prefer  Gene  Tierney."  -michaei  MUSTO 


ftbt'ograph  by  HELMUT  NEWTON 
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Smart  Ak 


verything  compromises  you  always,"  says  Alex 
Cox,  reflecting  on  the  film  industry.  Now  slowly, 
if  somewhat  obscurely,  the  cultish  80s  director  has 
been  compromising  himself  back  into  our  movie 
consciousness.  Cox,  42,  is  currently  orchestrating 
the  distribution  of  his  latest  work.  Death  and  the 
Compass,  a  fantastic  adaptation  of  the  Jorge  Luis 
Borges  short  story,  starring  Peter  Boyle  and 
Christopher  Eccleston.  (It  opens  in  January.) 
Though  he  was  once  an  auteur  of  huge  promise  (Repo 
Man,  Sid  and  Nancy),  Cox's  1988  film,  Walker,  about  the 
American  soldier  of  fortune  who  was  president  of  Nic- 
aragua in  the  1800s,  almost  ended  his  career,  "because  of 
the  political  nature  of  the  beast,"  he  says.  With  that  fail- 
ure, the  native  of  England  traded  in  the  vagaries  of  lotus- 
land  for  the  more  receptive  climes  of  Mexico,  where  he's 
spent  the  last  decade.  "It's  a  culture  for  artistic  refugees," 
says  Cox.  "They  view  film  as  art  and  they  appreciate  it." 
An  upcoming  project  for  Cox  will  be  the  story  of  Luis 
Buhuel,  which  is  to  be  made  mostly  in  Mexico,  where 
the  Spanish  director  also  found  it  rather  pleasant  to  work. 
In  the  next  month  or  so  he  plans  to  commit  Hunter 
Thompson's  Fear  and  Loathing  in  Las  Vegas  to  celluloid. 
"I  make  films  where  the  hero  isn't  victorious,"  says  Cox, 
with  characteristic  dryness.  "And  besides.  Borges  ain't 
for  Disney,  you  know."  —  devon  jackscjn 

Repo  man: 

Alex  Cox  takes  back 

his  career. 


Left:  Luis  Barragan, 
Mexico,  1981. 
Below:  Ghost 
Ranch, 

New  Mexico, 
1980. 


D 

§  M  ruce  Weber  is  already  in  the  history  books.  His 
H  H  innovations  are  as  follows:  1.  he  walked  the 
B-^  tightrope  between  editorial  and  advertising 
with  unique  self-containment;  2.  he  photographed  all- 
American  men  as  Greek  godlets,  portraying  a  male  I 
grace  that  harked  back  to  George  Hoyningen-Huene; 
3.  he  worked  happily  with  two  design  dictators  known 
for  perfectionism,  never  confusing  Ralph's  classic  Wasps 
with  Calvin's  club-kid  erotics;  4.  he's  a  nice  guy. 

Along  with  four  films,  three  music  videos,  eight  com- 
mercials, and  innumerable  photographs,  Weber  has  I 
10  books  to  his  name.  Number  1 1,  A  House  Is  Not  a 
Home  (Bulfinch),  is  out  this  month.  "This  book  hap-  I 
pened  because  I've  done  a  lot  of  traveling  over  the  I 
years,  and  I've  always  liked  the  way  that  people  live, 
Weber  explains.  "So  many  people  have  opened  their 
doors  to  me  and  showed  me  a  very  personal  side 
of  their  life."  Weber's  beloved  golden  retrievers,  of 
course,  will  be  along  for  the  ride.  —LAURA  JACOBS 


Little  Bear  Ranch,  Montana.  1994.  featuring 
Bruce  Weber's  dogs  at  his  ranch. 
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ny  headphones^  Jhey  make  rock  come  alive* 


©1996  Sony  Electronics  Inc.  Reproduction  in  whole 


Get  a  bigger  rush  from  your  musk.  Only  Sony 
headphones  can  capture  the  spirit  and  sound  of  the 
original  recording.  That's  because  no  one  knows 
more  about  sound  reproduction  than  we  do.  And 
no  one  applies  that  technology  to  headphones  bet- 
ter. We  make  more  headphones  than  any  other 
manufacturer— from  noise  cancellation  to  wireless. 
There's  only  one  way  to  make  your  favorite  rock 
livelier.  Sony  headphones. 


tied.  All  rights  reserved.  Sony  is  a  Irademark  of  Sony.  http://www.. sony.com 
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Rush  Season 


Houbtless  it  is  written  some- 
where that  every  generation 
shall  have  its  share  of  movies 
about  the  lives  of  tormented 
pianists.  Deafness,  insanity, 
murder,  infidelity,  illegitimate 
children,  tuberculosis,  cholera, 
sexual-identity  crises,  and  the 
problems  of  prodigyhood  are 
but  a  few  of  the  demons  these 
movies  wrestle  with.  More  of- 
ten than  not  they  end  with  a  redemptive 
coda.  The  list  of  actors  who  have  played 
these  glamorously  hapless  souls  is  as  long 
and  distinguished  as  it  is  bizarre  and  un- 
likely—from Katharine  Hepburn,  Bette 
Davis,  Mary  Astor,  and  Dirk  Bogarde  to 
Richard  Chamberlain,  Roger  Daltrey, 
Liberace,  and  Richard  Dreyfuss. 

The  latest  tormented-pianist  movie, 
out  this  month,  is  Shine,  inspired  by  the 
true   story  of  Australian   pianist 
David  Helfgott.  Shine,  directed  by 


Rush  job:  Actor 

Geoffrey  Rush  stars 

in  Shine. 


the  Australian  Scott  Hicks,  opened  to 
great  acclaim  at  the  Sundance  Film  Fes- 
tival this  year  and  took  both  the  People's 
Choice  Award  and  the  media  award  at 
the  recent  Toronto  International  Film  Fes- 
tival. Geoffrey  Rush,  who  comes  to  us  al- 
ready hailed  as  one  of  Australia's  most 
gifted  classical  actors,  stars  as  the  adult 
Helfgott— after  he  has  broken  down  in 
public,  can't  play  any  longer,  and  is  liv- 
ing in  a  mental  institution.  This  is  Rush's 
major  American  screen  debut,  and  he  portrays 
the  pianist  as  a  jabbery,  twitchy,  Benzedrined 
James  Woods,  only  more  vulnerable. 

The  accomplished  Rush  admits  that  this  is 

not  the  sort  of  role  he's  mostly  known  for.  He  has 

acted  in  Shakespeare.  Gogol,  Ben  Jonson,  Oscar 

Wilde.  "Still,"  he  says,  "I  was  drawn  to  the  stature 

of  this  part— the  heroic/anti-heroic  aspects  of  David's 

life.  David  is  a  licensed  fool,  you  know.  Like  Lear's 

Fool,  who  was  always  saying  dangerous  things  to  the 

king.  Helfgott  can  say  anything  to  anyone,  and  is  just 

crazy-sane  enough  to  get  away  with  it."— david  daniel 


Leonard  Riggro, 

C.E.O.,  Barnes  &  Noble  Inc.: 

The  Autobiography  of 

Benvenuto  Cellini 

(Random  House). 
"It  is  a  masterpiece  that 

provides  insight 

into  Renaissance  Italy, 

by  one  of  the 

most  fascinating  storytellers 

of  all  time. " 
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Bijou  Phillips, 

model,  actress: 

Fairy  Tales  for  the  New  Age, 

by  Arlene  Williams 

(Waking  Light). 

"I've  always  liked  children 's 

stories  and  fantasies. " 


Philip  Glass,  composer: 

Caught  in  the  Act. 
by  Dona  Ann  Mc Adams 

(Aperture).  "It's  an 

amazing  documentation 

of  performance  art 

over  the  past  decade. 

It  becomes  a  portrait  of  the 

edge-all  in  black- 

and-  n  <hite  photography. " 


Gabriello  Forte, 

president  and  COD.,  Calvin  Klein,  Inc.: 

The  Unconsoled, 

by  Kazuo  Ishiguro  (Knopf). 

"This  book  is  a  fascinating  challenge — 

a  complete  departure 

from  anything  Ishiguro  has 

written  before. " 
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The  Karate  Kid 


Jackie  Chan  and  the  thrill 
of  the  stunt 


^a 


Hong    Kong    action    man 
Jackie    Chan    is    the    Far 
East's  Schwarzenegger,  Stal- 
lone, and  Van  Damme  rolled 
into  one— and,  considering  the 
size  of  the  Asian  audience,  he 
may  have  more  fans  than  all 
three  combined,  george  wayne  talks 
with  the  actor-writer-director-producer- 
stuntman,  who  aims  to  kick  his  way  into 
Hollywood's  high  ranks. 

George  Wayne:  Your  new  movie.  First 

Strike,  is  out  next  month,  and  you  just 

wrapped  another  film  in  Australia.  How 

are  your  film  roles  changing? 

Jackie  Chan:  Jackie  Chan  is  always 

police,  police,  police.  But  now,  in  my 

last  film,  I'm  a  cooker,  a  chef.  A  chef, 

of  course,  who  can  fight. 

G.W.  Are  you  in  pain  now?  Are 

you  sore  from  all  that  stunt 

work'.' 

J.C.  I  hurt  my  neck  during 

the  film.  I  fell  from  the  third  floor  to  the  second  floor  and 

missed  the  mat.  I  passed  away  for  about  three  seconds.  I 

always  cover  my  injuries— they  scare  my  mom.  When  she 

knows,  she  cries. 

G.W.  Have  you  ever  felt  close  to  death  after  a  stunt  gone 

wrong? 

J.C.  In  Yugoslavia.  I  fell  from  a  tree  from  about  40  feet.  For 

me,  that  was  supposed  to  be  a  piece  of  cake,  but  my  scalp 

opened;  I  was  bleeding  from  my  ears  and  nose.  Then  the  Yu- 


goslavs wouldn't  let  me  leave  the  country!  Finally,  seven  days 
after  surgery,  I  was  allowed  to  travel  to  the  American  Hos- 
pital in  Paris.  From  Paris,  I  drove  back  to  Yugoslavia  and 
went  back  to  filming  with  my  half-face.  Half  of  my  head  was 
bald,  but  I  shot  dialogue  scenes  with  the  half -face. 
G.W.  Hollywood  has  stolen  so  much  from  Jackie  Chan  movies. 
From  Stallone  to  Tarantino,  they've  stolen  ideas. 
J.C.  I  feel  happy  about  that  because  when  I  was  younger  I 
stole  from  Hollywood  films.  I  stole  from  Buster  Keaton, 
Harold  Lloyd,  and  Gene  Kelly. 

G.W.  Jackie  Chan  is  notoriously  secretive  about  his  personal 
life.  Is  he  still  married  to  Lum  Fang-gew? 
J.C.  We're  not  married,  but  kind  of  married.  She  is  my  i 

very  good  girlfriend. 
G.W.  She  is  the  number-one  \ 
girlfriend.  But  you  have  50  ' 
million  others. 
J.C.  [Laughs.]  No,  no  .  .  . 
G.W.  Come  on! 
J.C.  One  or  two. 
G.W.  Sure,  Jackie,  one  or  two  on  every  continent. 
When  you  were  a  child  in  the  notoriously  harsh 
China  Drama  Academy,  were  you  abused? 
J.C.  Oh  no,  no.  I  have  good  memories. 
But  I  would  never  go  back.  I  have  a 
son,  and  I  wouldn't  send  him  to  that 
kind  of  school.  If  somebody  did 
something  wrong,  the  teacher 
would  hit  everybody.  Not  only 
him. 
G.W.  Does  your  son  want  to  be 
in  the  movies? 
J.C.   He  wants  to,  but  I 
don't  like  it.  Because  when 
I  was  very  young,  I  had  no 
education.  I  cannot  speak 
very  good  English.  Even  Chinese  I  can't  read  or  write. 
G.W.  You  can 't  read?! 
J.C.  I'm  not  that  good. 
G.W.  Are  you  illiterate? 

J.C.  I  can  read,  but  I  cannot  write.  I'm  in  training  right  now. 
G.W.  Which  American  star  do  you  want  most  to  do  a  movie  \ 
with'.' 

J.C.  I  really  want  to  make  a  movie  with  Stallone.  And 
Steven  Spielberg,  and  Jodie  Foster. 
G.W.  Jodie  Foster'  Why? 

J.C.  She  is  a  great  talent.  She  knows  how  to  direct.  She  is 
a  very  good  actress.  And  she  was  a  child  star.  Some  other 
actresses  are  only  pretty.  But  she  really  knows  how  to 
make  movies. 

G.W.  Of  the  movies  you've  watched  in  your  life,  which  is  your 
favorite? 

J.C.  Sound  of  the  Music. 

G.W.  Oh  my  God!  No  way!!  Tliat's  my  all-time  favorite  movie! 
Probably  because  it's  one  of  the  first  films  I  ever  saw. 
J.C.  I've  watched  it  seven  times. 
G.W.  Every  time  I  watch  it,  the  music  makes  me  cry. 
J.C.  No  other  movie  have  I  ever  watched  seven  times.  Not 
even  The  Godfather. 

G.W.  Tliat's  great,  Jackie,  the  hills  are  alive  with  the  sound  of 
music.  Thank  vou. 
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Perpetual  Mickey. 


Hie  Amazing  Quartz 
Watch -that Never 

Nf:tDS  A  BATTERY 


STORES  EVERYWMKKI- 
1-800-824-2622 
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They  Lovett:  Actor  Peter  Gallagher 

and  musician  Lyle  Lovett  at  the  Armani  show 

at  the  Armory. 

Shue,  Billy:  Elisabeth  Shue  and 
Billy  Baldwin  at  Le  Colonial. 


Get  on  the  buss:  Sharon  Stone  greeted  by 
Valentino. 

Below,  Oprah  Winfrey  and  Ashley  Judd  were 
among  those  feting  Valentino. 


v- 


if  Camera 


UPTOWN    SWIRL 

Valentino  and  Armani  were  in  the 
first  wave  of  Italian  designers  to 
open  new  boutiques  on  Madison 
Avenue  this  fall  (Prada  is  soon  to 
become  a  neighbor),  and  the  im- 
possibly chic  were  quick  to  pros- 
trate themselves  before  somewhat 
similar  limestone  storefronts  (both 
designed  by  architect  Peter  Mari- 
no). No  fewer  than  six  celebratory 
events  were  thrown  for  Valentino, 
including  Vanity  Fair's  dinner  at  Le 
Colonial,  which  was  attended  by 
the  designer's  muse,  Sharon  Stone. 
Armani  held  a  star-studded 
private  dinner  atop  his  store,  and 
then,  the  next  night,  he  hosted  a 
party  for  700  at  the  Armory,  where 
Eric  Clapton,  the  Fugees,  and 
D'Angelo  performed  for  slavish  Ar- 
mani fans  such  as  Naomi  Camp- 
bell, Winona  Ryder,  and  Pat  Riley. 
Guests  sat  in  a  pillow-strewn  amphi- 
theater designed  by  Robert  Isabell, 
and  were  treated  to  a  sneak  pre- 
view of  the  Armani  spring  1997 
collection,  officially  unveiled  in  Mi- 
lan last  month.  — riza  cruz 


Above,  Blaine  Trump  kissing  behind 
the  back  of  Princess  Firial  of  Jordan  at 
V.F.'s  Valentino  dinner. 

Vogue's  index:  Right,  Anna  Wintour 
registers  happiness  at  Le  Colonial. 


More  for  Armani:  Left,  Mike  Tyson 
and  Spike  Lee. 

Below,  model  Nadja  Auermann 
and  Giorgio  Armani. 


Above,  at  the  Armory  for  Armani,  makeup  artist 
Kate  Best  and  Laurence  Fishburne. 


Design  for  living: 
t           and  Valentino. 
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power  of  radio,  and  DAV 


REETINGS,  FRIENDS!  AND  MERRY—"   THUD! 

Oh,  God,  I've  just  spilled  Angell's  blood. 
Messy  scene,  this  Yuletide  violence- 
Only  meant  him  briefly  silenced. 
Actually  sort  of  like  the  codger. 
You  can  hear  me,  Roger?  Roger? 
Well,  while  he  rehabs  his  noggin, 
Hop  aboard  the  ol'  toboggan. 
You  in  back,  give  us  a  push. 
And  down  the  bumpy  path  we'll  whoosh. 
Talkin'  turkey  'bout  this  year. 
(Parents,  switch  on  V-chip  here.) 


ehold  the  V.F.  Hall  of  Fame 
(A  "year-end  best"  in  all  but  name). 
Cast  of  Rent,  congrats,  you  made  it: 


Not  you,  Grease!—  you're  f***ing  hated. 
So,  in  fact,  are  all  the  phonies 
Who  put  hexes  on  the  Tonys. 
Victor /Victoria'!  Garbage,  truly! 
Blake's  all  washed  up;  sorry,  Julie. 
Big  only  a  prig  could  dig; 
Glad  they  finally  pulled  the  trig. 
What's  that,  boss?  I'm  not  "on  message"? 
O.K.,  sled,  do  your  own  dressage: 
Take  us  'tween  the  Norway  spruces, 
Past  dishonored  Mideast  truces, 
Out  to  where  the  land  gets  flatter 
(And  the  folks  get,  frankly,  fatter). 
On  his  turf,  we'll  quote  Bob  Dole: 
"Bob  Dole  can't  stand  lumps  of  coal." 
Righto,  Bob,  we'll  spare  your  stocking, 

(Continued  on  page  248) 
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Photographed  by 
Annie  Leibovitz, 

,    RC 

New  York  City, 

September  27, 1996. 

Once  upon  a  time 

1 

there  was  a  girl  from 

* 

Long  Island  named 

'  ■  '-* 

Rosie,  who  loved  to 

watch  TV.  especially 

the  talk  shows 

. 

starring  Merv  Griffin, 

Mike  Douglas,  and 

Johnny  Carson.  When 

•JuriNtMui&lriL 

she  grew  up.  Rosie 

■ 

became  a  comedian 

iHr 

herself,  winning  the 

i        W 

grand  prize  on  Star 

III 

Search,  scoring  big  on 

i "  ™ 

Tfte  Tonight  Show 
(with  Jay,  not 

m&*  ■ 

Johnny),  appearing  in 

Sleepless  in  Seattle, 

k  - 1^ 

The  Flintstones,  and 

^£>« 

A  League  ofTlieir  Own 

(where  she  forged  a 

1 

true-blue  friendship 

with  Madonna). 

One  day,  the  stork 

(an  adoption  agency 

actually)  brought 

I 

Rosie  a  son,  Parker, 

and  now  they  spend 

days  together  at  a  TV 

^ 

studio,  where  Rosie 

W 

chatters— quite 

brilliantly  -on  her 

own,  eponymous 

MS*.       . 

variety  program. 

m 

Recently,  Parker's 

:-.'■. 

mommy  made 

^ 

headlines  by  forcing 

Donny  Osmond  to 

sing  "Puppy  Love"  to 

her  while  dressed  as  a 

dog  (his  punishment 

4 

for  implying  she  was 

fat);  she  also,  after 

weeks  of  on -air 

k4 

begging  and  cajoling. 

persuaded  Tom  Cruise 

to  be  a  guest.  Last 

spring,  a  good  fairy 

(actually,  Warner 

Books)  gave  Rosie  a                 ^^ttk 

reported  S3  million  to     *^HSaB 

write  something—            jMHttgSa 

enough  to  renovate          i^^EBB 

her  big  Federal  house      W|Bm 

in  Nyack,  New  York        *pFV^*" 

(which  used  to  belong      1 

to  Helen  Hayes).             ™ 

And  now  Parker  and 

Rosie,  ensconced  in        L 

their  castle,  can  live         £ 

happily  ever  after. 
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ontinued  from  page  245) 
But  we  won't  hold  back  from  mocking 
Dennis  Rodman,  B-ball's  crassest, 
Mark  Helprin,  the  closet  Fascist, 
Stephen  Dorff  and  Stephen  Covey, 
Tico  Torres,  Jon  Bon  Jovi, 
Ellen's  prolonged  coming-out, 
Philip  Roth— the  sexist  lout!— 
John  du  Pont,  though  he's  a  loony, 
Val  Kilmer  (he's  no  George  Clooney), 
All  those  dim  Montana  Freemen, 
Ditto  Carlos  Leon's  semen, 
Wayne  Chrebet,  the  hapless  Jet, 
John-John  and  his  bride  Bessette, 
Can't  stop  yet,  lest  we  forget 
The  women  of  the  Internet! 


J  et's  kiss  beneath  the  mistle— "  BASH! 

Roger,  please,  you  need  to  crash! 

Heading  south,  our  ride  gets  scary. 

Here's  where  Disney,  far  from  chary, 

Has,  to  praise  and  much  renown, 

Launched  its  own  for-profit  town. 

"Celebration,  Fla.,"  they  call  it, 

But  the  truth  will  soon  befall  it, 

When,  from  high  atop  a  steeple, 

We'll  scream,  "Soylent  Green  is  people!" 

Hold  on,  gang,  our  sled  is  listing; 

Turning  right,  there's  no  resisting 

Visiting  that  mausoleum 

Where  Brooke  Shields  gets  her  per  diem. 

Was  it  coke,  or  wanton  boozin', 

That  green -lighted  Suddenly  Susan! 

To  NBC,  we  just  say,  "Ugh! 
Bring  back  Cheers  and  Kerri  Strug!" 
Round  the  next  bend  goes  our  sleigh 
Past  the  Joe  Klein  Passion  play. 
Sure,  he  lied,  but  hey,  accusers, 
We  don't  care;  you're  Beltway  losers! 
More  deserved,  the  angry  chorus 
Greeting  I'ajfaire  de  Dick  Morris. 
Facts  have  left  us  hard  and  wizened: 
Campaign's  over,  but  he  isn't. 
Poor  Phil  Gramm  was  not  as  lucky, 
Nor  that  guy  south  of  Kentucky. 
Woodsman's  shirts  won't  get  you  far; 
Too  bad  your  plaid  did  bad,  Lamar. 
Shoot,  we  just  can't  leave  alone 
Roger  "Pecs  of  Granite"  Stone, 
Joe  Waldholtz,  the  dimwit  hippo, 
Clinton  and  his  pals  at  Lippo, 
Steve  Forbes  and  his  flat-tax  voodoo, 
Keyes  and  Lugar,  mired  in  doo-doo. 


Sundry  kooks  and  Morry  Taylor, 
Amy  Fisher's  starstruck  jailer, 
Infinite  Jest's  awards-time  snubbing, 
Bijou  Phillips,  queen  of  clubbing, 
Striptease  and  Vie  Cable  Guy, 
The  Choice,  The  Rules,  The  Zone~oh,  my! 
Farrakhan  we  shan't  discuss, 
Except  to  say,  "Get  off  the  bus!" 


_L_Lo,  HO,   HO,  GOOD  READERS—"   THWACK! 

Don't  worry,  folks,  he  won't  be  back. 
Onward,  sled,  to  '97! 
Here's  hoping  that  we  can  leaven 
Spirits  with  our  rhythmic  rhyming, 
Quick  asides,  and  clever  timing. 
Here's  to  Newt's  next  ethics  hearing. 
C'mon,  gang,  let's  all  try  cheering, 
Down  in  Mexico,  despondent, 
Ted  Kaczynski's  correspondent. 
Here's  to  more  subpoena-servin' 
On  the  Cowboys'  Michael  Irvin. 
Here's  to  Roger  Ailes'  travails; 
Drinks  on  me  if  Fox  News  fails. 
Raise  a  glass  to  Marion  Barry- 
Strange,  how  often  his  moods  vary! 
Hoist  a  nog  to  Kenneth  Starr, 
And  shut  yer  gob,  Rob  Alomar! 
Let's  knock  whomever  Di  is  seeing 
And  pray  that  some  wise  higher  being 
Will  smash  that  Agnew  bust  to  shards 
And  turn  off  all  the  credit  cards 
Of  Duchess  Fergie,  F.  Lee  Bailey, 
Ev'ry  picket-crossing  Yalie, 
Ev'ry  grim  female  Grimaldi 
(Both  the  cute  one  and  the  baldie), 
Ev'ry  soul  o'ercome  by  greed- 
Stand  up,  Mouna  Al-Rashid!— 
Ms.  Sandy  Pittman,  haute  Nanook 
(Forget  the  Sherpa!  How  do  I  look?), 
Jessica  Dubroff's  New  Age  mom 
(My  daughter's  dead  and  yet  I'm  calm!) 
Christie  Brinkley  and  her  harem, 
And— hell,  why  not?-Bobby  Zarem. 


V/.K.,  O.K.,  O.K.,  I   HEAR  IT: 

How  dare  you  sully  the  holiday  spirit? 

Right  you  are,  so  I'll  appease 

In  double  time;  up-tempo,  please! 

All  this  negativity  is  causing  me  a-pain-ah; 

Please,  please,  please,  don't  peg  me  a  complain-ak 

Something  horrible  is  pressed  against  my  brain-ak 

Heeeeeeeey,  Macarena! 
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n  Springs,  Michigan,  October  4,  1996. 


ry  17. 1942:  Cassius  Marcel lus  Clay  Jr. 
n  Louisville,  KentucLv 

1 30, 1960:  Wins  light-hea 
gold  medal  at  Rome  Olympics, 
•ry  25, 1964:  Defeats  Sonny  Liston 
>me  heavyweight  champk 
world. 

iry  28,  1964:  Becomes  m 

i  of  Islam:  changes  name  to 
nmadAli. 

5.  1967:  Is  stripped  of  title  and  found 
>f  violating  Selective  Service  Act 
Nngtojoin  army,  receives  five-year 
urn  jail  sentence. 
••  1970:  Supreme  Court  reverses 


i^y  ll^fc 


' 


7 


r  30,  1974:  Fights  George  Foreman'  in 
» regain  world  heavyweight  crown. 
bcr  30,  1975:  Beats  Joe  Frazier  in 


'f'll,  |981:  In  last  fight,  loses  to 
perbick. 

1996:  Lights  Olympic  torch  iivAtlanta: 
!•  jiolil  medal  to  replace  one  he 
i'hiew  into  Ohio  River  36  vearsauo.     £ 
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ed  by  Annie  Leibovit/,  New } 

er  of  the  1996  Pulitzer  Prize  for  drama  and  four  Tony  Awards,  including  best  musical, 

best  original  musical  score,  and  best  book  for  a  musical  for  the  late  composer  Jonathan  Larson. 

Original-cast. recording  debuted  at  No.  19  on  Billboard's  pop-album  chart.  Scorsese  and 

Pi:  Niro  tq .make  the  film  version  with  Miramax.  Clockwise  from  left:  Byron  Utley  (ensemble), 

Cvven  Stewart.(etisemble),  Giiles  C'hiasson  (ensemble),  Timothy  Britten  Parker  (ensemble), 

I  redi  Walker  (Joanne),  Taye  Diggs  (Benny),  Idina  Menzel  (Maureen),  Adam  Pascal  (Roger), 

Rodnc)  I  licks  (ensemble).  Daphne  Rubin-Vega  (Mimi),  Wilson  Jermainc  I leredia  (Angel;  1996 

Tmiyj^fltftor  best  featured  actor  in  a  musical).  Anthony  Rapp  (Mark),  Aiko  Nakasone 

(ensemble),  Jesse  L.  Martin  (Tom  C  ollins),  Kristen  Lee  Kelly  (ensemble). 
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SAVION    GLOVER 


Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz, 
New  York  City,  July  25, 1996. 

Made  his  Broadway  debut  at  age  12  in 
The  Tap  Dance  Kid;  starred  opposite 
Gregory  Hines  in  the  musical  Jelly  's  Last  Jam 
( 1992);  youngest  person  in  history  to  receive 
an  endowment  grant  from  the  N.E.A.; 
performed  a  tribute  to  Gene  Kelly  at  the 
1996  Academy  Awards;  won  the  1996  Tony 
Award  for  best  choreography  for 
the  musical  Bring  in  Da  Noise,  Bring  in 
Da  Funk,  a  hip-hop  tapfest  which 
traces  the  history  of  black  America  and, 
along  with  Rent,  gives  the  Great 
White  Way  some  cutting-edge  sensibility; 
shoe  size:  12'/<  EE. 

"My  style  is  raw,  my  style  is  what  I  live, 
my  style  is  my  story. " 
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Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz, 
Sew  York  C  iry,  October  3,  1996. 


ige:  52. 

Ascription:  co-founder  of  O.M.A. 
he  Rotterdam-based  Office  for  Me 
Vrchitecture. 


etropoman 


inspiration:  Piranesi,  the  18th-century  architect 

now  n  for  his  fanciful  prints  of  prisons. 
Manifestos:  his  Delirious  New  York 
Oxford  University  Press.  1978).  for 
Loolhaas  conceived  his  own  Blade  I 
ictropolis;  the  L3  76 -page,  six-pound  5,  M.  L,  XL 
Wonacelli  Press.  1996). 

lost  ambitious  project  (completed):  I 

ft7  million  Lille  Grand  Palais  convei 


lost  ambitious  project  (future):  new  master 
Ian  for  MCA's  415-acre  Universal  City. 
dgar  Bronfman  Jr.'s  choice  of  Koolhaas 
irrors  his  grandfather's  commissioning 
the  groundbreaking  1958  Mies  van  der  Rohe 
,1'iiam  Buildiim  in  New  York  C'itv. 
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Radio  was  one  of  the  tew  industries  which  thrived  during  the  Great 
Depression,  and  when  the  audience  demanded  bigger  and  better 
programs  with  bigger  and  better  talent,  network  executives  produced 
them.  The  airwaves  were  filled  with  music  from  the  top  voices  of  the 
30s,  dramatic  series  such  as  True  Romances,  comedy  acts  such  as  Amos 
and  Andy,  serials  such  as  Ma  Perkins,  talent  contests  such  as  Major  Bowes' 
Original  Amateur  Hour,  quiz  shows  such  as  Beat  the  Band,  and. 
most  of  all,  celebrity  showcases  such  as  Lux  Radio  Theatre,  directed  by 
Cecil  B.  DeMille.  with  stars  like  Cary  Grant,  Katharine  Hepburn, 
Humphrey  Bogart,  and  Jimmy  Stewart.  Covarrubias  drew  Radio  Talent, 
this  gallery  of  radio's  biggest  stars,  in  1938,  a  pinnacle  year  for 
"the  wireless,"  which  culminated  in  Orson  Welles's  Halloween  hoax 
with  his  "The  War  of  the  Worlds,"  for  Mercury  Theatre. 


1. Stroud  Twins.  2.Walter  O'Keefe.  3. Milton  J.  Cross.  4.C 
son.  S.Jimmy  Fidler.  6.  Graham  McNamee.  7.  Alexander W' 
8.EdWynn.  9  and  10.  Amos  and  Andy.  11.  Andre  Kostelane 
Lily  Pons.  13. Leopold  Stokowski.  14. Benny  Goodman.  1' 
Cantor.  16.AlJolson.  1 7.  Walter  Winchell.  18.  Lowell  Thorn 
Robert  L.  Ripley.  20.  John  Charles  Thomas.  21.  Jessica  Dra; 
22. The  Singing  Lady  (Ireene  Wicker).  23. Uncle  Ezra.  24< 
Pick  and  Pat.  26  and  27.  Fibber  McGee  and  Molly.  28Jacl< 
29.Charles  Butterworth.  30.  Lawrence  Tibbett.  31.Generc 
Johnson.  32. Edwin  C  Hill.  33. Boake  Carter.  34.Major 
35. Kate  Smith.  36.Rudy  Vallee.  37.  Bing  Crosby.  38.W.  C 
39. Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.    40.Edward  G.  Robinson.  4 
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n.  42.Deanna  Durbin.  43. Ted  Husing.  44.Dick  Powell, 
essor  Quiz.     46. Alfred  Wallenstein.     47.Abner.    48.Lum. 

Tracy.  50  and  51.Stoopnagle  and  Budd.  52. Paul  White- 
S.Kenny  Baker.    54. Martha  Rcye.    55. Frances  Langford. 

Benny.  57.Fred  Allen.  58. Arturo  Toscanini.  59.George 
60.Jeanette  MacDonald.  61. Nelson  Eddy.  62. Robert 
63. Cab  Calloway.    64.  Little  Orphan  Annie.    65. Mickey 

66. Donald  Duck.    67.Guy  Lombardo.    68. Don  Amer^. 
yRoss.   70.  Fanny  Brice.  71.AI  Pearce.  72. Bob  Burn 
>r.     74.  Edgar  Bergen.     75.Gracie  Allen      '^o.Joe  Penner. 
ice  Lillie.    78.Tyrone  Power     79. The  March  of  Time.    80. 
f'cKey.  81. Charlie  McCarthy.   82.Williom  Shakespeare. 
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It  seems  that  video  did  not  kill  the  radio  star.  In  1996,  more  than  160 
million  people  listened  to  radio  nationwide,  and  radio  revenues 
were  about  $13  billion,  slightly  more  than  the  earnings  of  network 
TV.  Westinghouse  will  spend  a  reported  $3.7  billion  for  Infinity 
Broadcasting  (home  of  Howard  Stern  and  Don  Imus),  and  Stern  has 
completed  filming  a  major  motion  picture  based  on  his  best-selling 
book  Private  Paris,  in  which  he  claims  that  "if  you  were  half  a  mutant 
you  could  probably  get  on  the  radio. '  In  this  drawing,  V.F.  contributing 
artist  Risko  has  captured  many  of  the  popular  radio  voices  in 
music,  talk,  sports,  and  news  today. 

1.  "The  Fabulous  Sports  Babe,"  Nanci  Donnellan.*  2.  Gil  Gross  (CBS  Radio  Net- 
work). 3.  Bob  Quinn  (WHO-AM,  Des  Moines;  a  favorite  stop  for  presidents).  4.  Bob 
Edwards  (NPR).  5.  Ron  Lundy  (WCBS-FM,  New  York).  6.  Bob  Murphy  (announcer, 
New  York  Mets,  WFAN-AM).     7.  Joan  Hamburg  (WOR-AM,  New  York).     8.  Bob 


Grant  (WOR-AM,  New  York).  9  and  10.  Mike  and  the  Mad  Dog  (WFAN-A 
York).  11.  Frankie  Crocker  (WBLS-FM,  New  York).  12.  Don  Imus.*  13.  Bo 
(WGN-AM,  Chicago).  14.  Tavis  Smiley  (political  commentator).  15.  Dr.  Ds 
1 6  and  1 7.  Robin  Quivers  and  Howard  Stern*  1 8.  Madonna.  1 9.  John  R  G 
[Rambling  with  Gambling,  WOR-AM,  New  York).  20.  Scott  Muni  (WNEW-F 
York).  21.  Bill  Lynch  (CBS  Radio  Network).  22.  Hugh  Downs  (WABC-A 
York).  23.  Barbara  Carlson  (KSTP-AM,  St.  Paul)  24.  Terry  Gross  (NPR).  2.1 
Browne  (WOR-AM,  New  York).  26.  Scott  Shannon  (WPU-FM,  New  Yo 
Christopher  Glenn  (CBS  Radio  Network).  28.  Noah  Adams  (NPR).  29.  B 
non  (WCBS-FM,  New  York).  30.  Eddie  Vedder  of  Pearl  Jam.  31.  Bruce  V 
32.  Ed  Koch  (WABC-AM,  New  York).  33.Tom  Leykis.*  34.  G.  Gordon  Lidi 
Alan  Dershowitz.*  36.  Hank  Stram  (CBS  Sports  Radio)  37.  Curtis  Sliwa 
AM,  New  York).  38. Tom  Snyder  (simulcast  of  TV  show).  39.  Jonathan  I 
(WQEW-AM,  New  York).  40.  Garrison  Keillor  (PRI).  41.  Michael  Jacksoi 
AM,  Los  Angeles).  42.  Bill  Clinton  (for  his  weekly  radio  address).  43.  Pai 
(ABC  Radio  Networks).    44. Casey  Kasem  (Casey's  Top  40).    45.  Dick  Cli 
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■fmember).  46.  Oliver  North.*  47.  Rush  Limbaugh  *  48.  "Cousin"  Brucie 
WrolWCBS-FM,  New  York).  49.  Coolio.  50.  Harry  Harrison  (WCBS-FM,  New 
■j.  Charles  Osgood  (CBS  Radio  Network).  52.  Bob  Law  (Nighf  Talk)*  53. 
Wfuse  (WSIX-FM,  Nashville).  54.  Jim  Bohannon*  55.  Chuck  Thompson 
BjlBaltimore  Orioles,  WBAL-AM).  56.  Chick  Hearn  (announcer,  L.A.  Lakers, 
AC-] ).  57.  Lynn  Samuels  (WABC-AM,  New  York).  58  and  59.  Ken  and  Dana 
'Ian  ('ORAM,  New  York).  60.  Douglas  Wilder  (WRVA-AM,  Richmond).  61. 
Hprissette.  62.  Dr.  Judy  Kuriansky  (Love  Phones).*  63.Vin  Scully  (announc- 
■A.l)dgers,  KABC-AM).  64.  Armstrong  Williams.*  65.  Carol  Miller  (WNEW 
'.NiJYork).  66.Jack  Buck  (announcer,  St.  Louis Cardinol<,  KA/  '  ,M]  67  and 
'•ToUnd  Ray  Magliozzi  [Car  Taik,  NPR).  69.  Dariu.  ,",uckei  of  Hootie  &  the 
W*sl  70.  Larry  King  (simulcast  of  TV  show!  71.  Rick  Dees  (ABC  Radio  Net 
Hj2.  Chuck  Leonard  (WQEW-AM,  New  York).  73.  Dan  Ingram  (W( 
>wYd).  74.  Tom  Joyner  (ABC  Radio  Networks).  75.  Herb  C  nrneal  (announcer, 
■  >  Twins,  WCCO-AM).  76.  Dr.  Laura  Schiessinger.*  77.  'mi.otepGary  Byrd 
'LIB->,  New  York).  78.  Barry  Gray  (WOR-AM,  New  Yorx)  79.  Seal. 
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VOl I  DON'T  HU1NG  Ml    IHAVIKS 
Disney's  now  second-in-command, 
Michael  Ovit/  (loll).  ;md  i  hah  man  Michael  Kisnor 
(ri»ht)  niako  ;i  joint  appearance  at  (ho  Ma\ 
opening  of  lino  of  their  company's  now  Manhallaii 
emporiums.  The  partnership  is 'volatile,  according 
to  Stephen  liollcnhach,  the  company  \  former 
chief  financial  offieer:  'T'.isner  can  rcalh  »ct  alter 
him.  you  knon    "Mikel  that's  not  it!  You  don't  gel  it 
target  it!"  And  (hit/  niu-s  it  ri<;h(  back." 
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CM  overlord  Michael  Ovitz  wasJpown  as  the  most 
j  powerful  man  in  Hollywood  until  his  stunnifig  decision  to  leave  his 

I.  M.  Pei-desi^ned  lair  and  take  the  nunuSer-two  joh  at  Disney. 
MYAN  KURROUGH  and  KIM  MASTERS  infiltrate  the  Mouse  Kingdom 
to  find  out  why  Ovitz  is  stni|ppn«!;  in  his%ew  post  and  where  he 
stands  with  his  hoss,  Disney  cli a irmaii  Michael  Eisner 


he  Walt  Dis- 
ney Company 
executives  ar- 
riving at  Mi- 
chael Eisner's 
Bel  Air  home 
that  Saturday 
afternoon  in 
August  1995 
were  stunned, 
angry,  and 
confused,  and 
the  reason 
could  be  summed  up  in  two  words: 
Mike  Ovitz.  That  morning,  Eisner  had 
informed  his  top  aides  that  he  intend- 
ed to  hire  the  founder  of  Creative  Artists 
Agency,  the  man  sometimes  called  the 
most  powerful  in  Hollywood,  to  become 
Disney's  new  president.  It  had  been  a 
month  of  explosive  news.  Just  days 
earlier,  Disney  had  shocked  the  finan- 
cial world  by  announcing  plans  to  buy 
Capital  Cities/ABC  in  a  merger  valued 
at  $19  billion.  In  one  bold  swoop,  Eis- 
ner had  transformed  Disney  into  what 
is  now  the  world's  second-largest  media 
conglomerate,  a  $44  billion  behemoth 
comprising  theme  parks  from  Southern 
California  to  Tokyo,  a  vibrant  film  stu- 
dio with  animated  features  that  gross 
billions,  retail  outlets  in  11  countries,  a 
New  York  publishing  house,  a  cable 
network,  and  now  one  of  the  four  ma- 
jor networks. 

Of  the  three  men  who  settled  around 
Eisner's  dining  room  that  day  Stephen 
Bollenbach,  Disney's  canny  chief  fi- 
nancial officer;  Sanford  Litvack,  the 
conglomerate's  general  counsel;  and  Ir- 
win Russell,  a  seasoned  lawyer  and 
Disney  board  member— Bollenbach 
appeared  most  dismayed.  Already  that 
morning,  when  Eisner  had  called  to 
tell  him  of  his  choice,  Bollenbach, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  key  archi- 
tects of  the  ABC  deal,  expressed  se- 
rious concern. 

"Why  are  you  doing  this?"  Bollen- 
bach kept  asking  the  shrewd  Disney 
chairman.  He  didn't  know  Ovitz  and 
didn't  especially  want  to;  he  worried 
aloud  that  the  introduction  of  an  out- 
sider would  damage  the  chemistry  of 
the  tight-knit  group  that  ran  Disney. 
"You'll  take  a  really  good  management 
team  and  destroy  it."  Bollenbach 
warned. 

Eisner  explained  that  the  idea  of 
hiring  Ovitz,  his  friend  and  sparring 
partner  for  25  years,  had  hit  him  dur- 


ing meetings  at  ABC.  "You  know,"  Eis- 
ner said,  "I  always  knew  how  com- 
plicated this  [deal]  was.  But  it's  just 
come  to  me  how  much  there  is  to  do. 
I  can't  do  it  all  myself."  What  he 
needed  most,  Eisner  went  on,  was  some- 
one to  share  creative  responsibility 
for  the  combined  Disney-ABC. 

Bollenbach  protested  that  Ovitz  had 
no  experience  running  a  major  public 
company. 

"It's  not  like  he  doesn't  know  about 
business,"  Eisner  said,  mentioning 
Ovitz's  20  years  running  Creative  Artists 
Agency.  "He's  run  a  big  company." 

"That's  not  a  big  company,"  Bollen- 
bach shot  back.  "It's  a  tiny  company." 

Seeing  that  Eisner  was  dead  set  on 
Ovitz,  Bollenbach  changed  tack,  sug- 
gesting that  Disney  form  a  three-man 
office  of  the  president  consisting  of 
himself,  Litvack,  and  Ovitz.  Eisner 
said  no;  he  had  seen  it  tried  at  other 
companies— he  mentioned  Sony— and 
said  it  always  looked  like  a  "display 
of  weakness,"  as  if  the  C.E.O.  couldn't 
decide  on  a  chain  of  command. 

"Well,  I  won't  report  to  him,"  said 
Bollenbach,  whose  contract  explicitly 
stated  that  he  would  be  supervised  only 
by  Eisner. 

"I  won't  do  it,  either,"  said  Litvack, 
who  was  key.  Since  the  death  of  Dis- 
ney president  Frank  Wells  two  years 
before,  the  trim,  59-year-old  chief  of 
corporate  operations  had  emerged  as 
Eisner's  consigliere.  Bollenbach  had 
warned  Eisner  that  Litvack  would  prob- 
ably quit  rather  than  report  to  Ovitz. 

Amid  the  debate,  Ovitz  himself  ar- 
rived, joining  what  quickly  became  an 
intensely  awkward  meeting.  After 
strained  introductions,  Eisner  took 
Ovitz  outside  for  a  walk  to  explain 
the  situation  privately.  "We're  certainly 
prepared  to  work  with  you,"  Bollen- 
bach volunteered  when  Ovitz  returned. 
But  it  was  implied  clearly  that  they 
did  not  intend  to  work  for  him.  Ovitz 
defused  the  situation,  acknowledging 
that  neither  executive  would  need  to 
report  to  him. 

Tensions  rose  sharply  in  the  following 
weeks  as  Ovitz  settled  into  his  new 
job.  Roy  Disney,  the  vice  chairman  and 
board  member  who  retains  supervi- 
sion of  the  animation  group,  fired  off 
a  memo  indicating  that  animation  chief 
Peter  Schneider  would  continue  to  re- 
port to  Eisner.  Ovitz  found  himself 
almost  immediately  surrounded  by  en- 


trenched and  resentful  co-workers  ai 
with  no  clearly  defined  responsibil 
ties.  "He  struggled  with  just  what  1 
was  supposed  to  do,"  recalls  Bollei 
bach.  "He  had  a  huge  problem  si 
ting  an  agenda.  He  just  showed  i 
for  work  the  first  day  trying  to  mal| 
things  happen." 

Tn  those  first  few  months,  B< 
lenbach  says,  he  and  Litvai 
looked  on  in  dismay  as  Ovi 
busied  himself  with  a  strii 
of  what  they  regarded  as  m; 
ginal  projects.  A  scheme 
buy  the  Los  Angeles  Lake 
basketball  team  went  nowhei 
An  effort  to  buy  the  Seattle  Seahaw 
football  team  blew  up  in  Ovitz's  fa 
when  other  owners  signaled  that  th 
might  block  the  proposed  move 
Los  Angeles.  Ovitz's  most  ambitio 
project,  a  plan  to  consolidate  D 
ney's  far-flung  operations  in  a  sinj 
place  where  executives  could  mim 
and  share  ideas,  fell  flat  after  staffs 
calculated  that  the  lot  would  need 
stretch  across  several  miles.  It  wou 
hardly  foster  the  creative  intimaJ 
which  Ovitz  envisioned. 

"You  can't  suck  up  company 
sources  doing  things  that  are  me; 
ingless,"  Bollenbach  finally  told  Ovi 
He  suggested  that  his  new  colleag 
sit  down  with  briefing  books  and 
miliarize  himself  with  the  details 
company  operations.  "Let's  you  a 
I  take  a  day,  a  day  and  a  half,  a 
I'll  go  through  all  this  with  you, 
through  a  budget,  and  you'll  und 
stand  this  business,"  Bollenbach 
members  telling  Ovitz.  "His  respoij 
was  'Great.  I  can't  thank  you  enou; 
let's  set  up  a  meeting.'  That  conv 
sation  occurred  25  times.  And 
never  had  the  meeting.  The  point  w  j 
Michael  Ovitz  didn't  understand  I 
duties  of  an  executive  at  a  pul 
company  and  he  didn't  want  to  lear 
Almost  everything  about  Ovitz  be 
ered  Bollenbach  and  Litvack— and  I 
ner  also  seemed  irritated.  Ovitz  ran  1 
to  meetings  and,  upon  arrival,  v 
perpetually  interrupted  by  phone  ca 
One  habit  especially  vexed  Eisne 
inner  circle.  Early  on,  the  compan 
new  president  developed  the  gest 
of  whispering  in  Eisner's  ear— both 
meetings  and  at  public  events.  "T 
was  Ovitz's  little  power  trip,"  red 
Bollenbach.  "It  was  so  clear  Mich 
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Jlenbach.  "Michael  Oyitz 
Irit  miderstand  the 
ities  of  an  executive  at 
jublic  company" 


\()l   DON'T  SING. ME 
LOVE  SONGS 

Says  a  former  Disnev 

executive.  "Eisner  believed 

everything  he  came  to 

read  and  hear  ahout  Ovitz 

\nd  he  learned  the  truth 

u t thin  day  > V>u  kno». 

Michael  Ov it/ has  duy 

If  into  a  hole  of  serious 

dimensions.  He's  in  a 

goddamn  snake  pit." 


Eisner  was  uncomfortable  with  it, 
and  Michael  Ovitz  was  so  clearly  do- 
ing it  to  show  he  literally  had  the 
boss's  ear.  I  told  Eisner,  'You  gotta  stop 
this.  You  look  crazy.'  He  said,  'I  know— 
someone  else  told  me  that,  too.'" 

Bollenbach,  who  left  Disney  last  Feb- 
ruary to  become  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  Hilton  Hotels,  says  Eisner  quickly 
realized  that  he  had  not  hired  an 
equal.  "He  was  disturbed  that  Ovitz 
didn't  come  in  and  relieve  him  of  a 
burden.  He  came  in  and  created  a 
new  one.  He  was  also  offended  by 
the  Ovitz  style  in  terms  of  staff:  hav- 
ing six  or  seven  secretaries,  whatever 
he  had;  having  drivers  sitting  outside 
when  it  was  clear  he  wasn't  going  to 
need  them.  Eisner  was  horrified,"  Bol- 
lenbach remembers.  "He  would  tell  me, 
'I've  known  [Ovitz]  for  25  years,  but 
after  he  came  to  the  company,  I  don't 
know  him  at  all.'" 

"Michael  Eisner  bought  into  the  mys- 
tique of  Michael  Ovitz,"  seconds  an- 
other former  Disney  executive.  "What 
actually  happened  at  the  crux  of  this 
was  that  Eisner  believed  everything 
he  came  to  read  and  hear  about  Ovitz— 
that  he  was  really  the  biggest,  bestest, 
smartest,  most  entrepreneurial  person 
in  Hollywood.  That's  what  he  thought 
he  was  buying.  And  he  learned  the 
truth  within  days.  .  .  .  You  know,  Mi- 
chael Ovitz  has  dug  himself  into  a 
hole  of  serious  dimensions.  He's  in  a 
goddamn  snake  pit,  and  I  don't  know 
how  he  gets  out  of  it." 

Tf  his  enemies  had  met  to  de- 
vise the  most  exquisite  tor- 
ture imaginable  for  Mike 
Ovitz,  the  current  situation 
at  Disney  might  well  have  been 
it.  The  man  who  for  years  ma- 
niacally cultivated  an  aura  of 
omniscience,  unlimited  pow- 
er, and  Zen-like  control  is  now  per- 
ceived as  a  confused  and  diminished 
figure  who  is  no  longer  in  charge  of 
much  of  anything.  To  hear  insiders 
tell  it,  he  has  spent  his  15-month  reign 
as  president  of  Disney  in  a  frustrat- 
ing limbo  of  bungled  personnel  moves, 
strained  relationships,  and  wasted  time. 
When  Disney  unveiled  its  new  star,  Eis- 
ner and  Ovitz  told  the  world  they  would 
run  the  company  as  a  true  partner- 
ship, with  the  latter  working  his  leg- 
endary magic  in  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  the  empire.  In  fact,  what  emerges 


from  interviews  with  dozens  of  cur- 
rent and  former  Disney  staffers  and 
Hollywood  executives  is  a  portrait 
of  a  still-struggling  and  less-than- 
autonomous  Ovitz.  Forced  to  run 
many  details  by  Eisner  for  approval, 
the  man  once  called  omnipotent  is 
now  often  obliged  to  backtrack  on 
promises  made  to  industry  veterans. 

"He's  not  Michael  Ovitz  anymore," 
declares  David  Geffen,  his  least  reti- 
cent and  most  prominent  adversary. 
"He's  a  guy  who  has  a  job  working 
for  Michael  Eisner.  And  if  you  think 
everyone's  not  aware  of  it,  you're 
very  wrong." 

Ovitz  himself,  who  declined  to  be 
interviewed  for  this  article,  regularly 
acknowledges  that  he  has  a  lot  to 
learn.  In  a  rare  public  statement,  dur- 
ing a  September  30  joint  interview  with 
Eisner  on  Larry  King  Live,  he  said 
that  he  and  his  new  boss  have  "talked 
about  a  two-year  learning  curve.  ...  I 
probably  know  about  1  percent  of  what 
I  need  to  know."  Yet,  faced  by  a 
growing  chorus  of  critics  both  inside 
and  outside  Disney,  Ovitz  has  urged 
Eisner  to  defend  him  publicly.  Eisner 
has  complied,  though  his  endorsements 
sometimes  seem  less  than  completely 
convincing. 

In  recent  weeks,  Eisner  has  talked 
to  a  few  reporters— briefly  and  reluc- 
tantly—about his  number-two  man. 
He  repeats  a  fairly  packaged  message 
but  still  hesitates  when  asked  if  he 
was  surprised  by  the  flatness  of  the 
Ovitz  learning  curve.  "I  don't  think  I 
could  really  address  that,"  the  Disney 
chief  begins  before  plunging  into  a  more 
complete  response.  "When  I  went  to 
ABC  and  took  over  daytime,  I  had 
never  seen  a  serial,"  he  says.  When 
Eisner  got  to  Paramount,  he  knew  noth- 
ing about  making  movies.  When  he 
became  chief  executive  at  Disney  in 
1984,  he  had  no  experience  with  theme 
parks.  "There  is  always  a  period  of 
learning  the  business,  the  lingo,"  Eis- 
ner says.  "He  understands  the  enter- 
tainment business  .  .  .  and  I  am  very 
satisfied  with  his  performance." 

Eisner's  voice  betrays  some  exas- 
peration at  the  media's  unending  fix- 
ation on  Disney  and  Ovitz— a  scrutiny 
that  reached  its  apex  when  radio  per- 
sonality Don  Imus  devoted  several 
minutes  one  October  morning  to  ana- 
lyzing the  body  language  of  Ovitz  and 
Eisner  on  the  Larry  King  show.  Why 


all  the  attention,  Eisner  asks,  wh< 
the  company  is  succeeding  in  tele 
sion,  movies,  theme  parks,  animatio 
and  consumer  products?  "From  n 
point  of  view  and  the  point  of  vk 
of  our  shareholders,  we're  doing  ji 
great,"  he  says.  "Our  performance 
spectacular.  Whatever  we're  doin 
we  must  be  doing  it  at  least  reasc 
ably  well.  Michael  Ovitz  is  part 
the  top  management  of  the  compa 
and  this  performance  is  on  his  watel 
The  notion  that  Ovitz  is  a  rovi 
president  without  portfolio  Eisner  d 
misses  as  "ludicrous."  Asked  abc 
Ovitz's  specific  contributions  to  da 
Eisner  says,  "He  has  been  extreme 
helpful  outside  the  United  States,  spei 
ically  in  Asia  and  in  Europe.  And 
corporate  governance,  in  cheerle<| 
ing,  in  strategy  for  the  company." 
who,  if  anyone,  reports  directly  to  hi ) 
"Every  division  reports  to  Mich  i 
Ovitz,"  says  Eisner.  "Some  of  the  he* 
of  divisions  report  to  both  of  us. 
completely  clear  inside  the  compa^ 
Michael  Ovitz  is  the  number-two  gu: 

Second-in-command  is| 
a  role  Ovitz  has  e' 
seriously    attempts 
And  being  number 
to  Eisner,  a  mercurl 
temperamental  geni  | 
wouldn't  be  easy  fori 
most   subtle   corporj 
diplomat.  Eisner's  previous  second, 
late  Frank  Wells,  was  his  ideal  mart 
able  to  ride  herd  expertly  over  the  c<  r 
pany's  squabbling  divisions  while  s[ 
ping  his  own  ego  under  a  desk. 
Ovitz,  reinventing  himself  in  sue!  J 
role  at  a  major  publicly  held  coir  I 
ny,  where  shareholders,  the  inv 
ment  community,  and  the  press  dem 
easy  confidence,  requires  muscles  I 
has  never  fully  developed.  Eisner's  il 
lie  face— the  cheerful,  seemingly  f 
fortless  avuncularity  perfectly  su 
to  the  Disney  culture— would  apt| 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  soli 
and  often  intimidating  posture  wl| 
Ovitz  has  perpetuated  during  al 
his  professional  life. 

And  just  when  Ovitz  needs  to  s  | 
afresh,  no  one  wants  to  let  him. 

Sensing  the  relative  vulnerabilit  I 
Michael  Ovitz,  a  legion  of  newly  emt 
ened  critics,  limited  for  years  to  \ 
pered  complaints  about  Ovitz's  thi 
and  intimidation  tactics,  are  airing  1 
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•s  a  $50  billio 
bmpany  with  people 
1 10  have  been 
ere  for  years.  1  hope 
( >od  Ovitz  firida| 
s  way  through  this! 
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surprised  l>>  the  flatness  of 

Michael  ()>it/s  learning  enne 

during  the  former  ("A  V 


vncnaei  lustier  hesitates 
for  ;i  nanosecond  and  replies. 


address  that. 


SPOTLIGHT 


grievances.  Bernie  Brillstein,  the  veteran  manager  and 
producer,  claims  that  during  a  late-1980s  spat,  Ovitz 
threatened  that  his  CAA  "foot  soldiers"  would  ruin  him 
(just  as  screenwriter  Joe  Eszterhas  alleged  in  a  subse- 
quent, more  public  confrontation).  "Foot  soldiers!"  Brill- 
stein marvels.  "Can  you  believe  it?  The  guy  was  out  of 
control.  Now  the  past  has  come  back  to  haunt  him,  and 
all  these  guys  want  to  kill  him." 

Similar,  previously  unutterable  comments  now  stream 
from  executives  who  once  proclaimed  themselves  friends— 
at  least  in  the  specialized  Hollywood  sense  of  the  word— 
of  Ovitz. 

"Michael  Ovitz's  concept  of  friendship  is  simply  not 
that  which  people  of  character  have,"  says  Sid  Sheinberg, 
former  MCA  president  and  chief  operating  officer,  who 
felt  Ovitz  "deceived"  him  during  talks  to  sell  MCA  to 
Edgar  Bronfman  Jr.  "I  was  seduced  by  him.  That's  all 
part  of  his  mystical  craft,"  adds  Sheinberg.  "I  was  basi- 
cally hurt  by  it.  I'm  sure  he  couldn't  give  a  shit." 

During  the  past  18  months,  Ovitz  has  also  managed  to 
alienate  onetime  allies  from  Brad  Grey  (a  principal 
in  the  Brillstein -Grey  management  and  production  com- 
pany) to  MCA  president  Ron  Meyer,  his  longtime  CAA 
partner.  In  fact,  the  20 -year  relationship  between  Ovitz 
and  Meyer  seems  irreparable,  and  other  former  allies  at 
CAA  are  equally  resentful,  having  finally  grasped  since 
Ovitz's  departure  the  extent  to  which  they  were  kept  out 
of  the  loop  at  the  agency.  (For  instance,  only  after  the 
chieftain's  exit  did  most  agents  learn  that  Ovitz  kept  a  pri- 
vate jet.  It  appears  that  he  had  told  anyone  who  asked 
that  the  jet  actually  belonged  to  producer  Sydney  Pol- 
lack.) "It  wasn't  about  us,  it  was  about  him,"  says  CAA 
agent  Tom  Ross.  "It  was  always  'We're  all  in  this  together 
and  we're  looking  for  one  big  payday'  .  .  .  but  he  pulled 
the  wool  over  all  of  our  eyes." 

Another  executive,  who  used  to  speak  to  Ovitz  daily,  says, 
"He's  estranged  from  so  many  of  the  people  he  used  to  talk 
to.  The  whole  thing  is  kind  of  messy  and  sad.  It's  riddled 
with  self-destruction.  Ovitz  doesn't  understand  that  there 
are  consequences  to  behavior  over  a  long  period  of  time." 

Perhaps  sensing  the  change  in  climate,  Ovitz  has  re- 
cently tried  in  vain  to  ease  rifts  with  everyone  from  Gef- 
fen  to  Jeff  Berg,  his  former  rival  at  International  Creative 
Management.  Inside  Disney,  moving  from  board  members 
to  corporate  vice  presidents,  he  has  worked  diligently,  and 
with  some  success,  to  create  new  alliances.  "He  is  a  world- 
class  schmoozer,"  says  one  Disney  vice  president.  "He  has 
that  ability  of  making  everybody  he  comes  in  contact  with 
feel  special.  It's  a  gift.  He  even  schmoozes  guys  like  me, 
and  I'm  a  V.P.!  He  remembers  your  name,  even  your  kids' 
names."  A  star  animator  is  similarly  charmed.  "He  gets 
rosy  cheeks  when  we  talk  about  art,"  he  says.  "I  think  he's 
probably  good  for  us." 

Close  friends  are  urging  the  notoriously  thin-skinned  Ovitz 
to  ignore  the  brickbats  and  stick  to  his  work.  "An  awful 
lot  of  this  is  envy,  I  suspect,"  says  former  CBS  president 
Howard  Stringer,  whom  Ovitz  recruited  to  head  Tele-TV 
(CAA's  faltering  programming  (Continued  on  page  318) 
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Rowlands' 
RoU 


wo-time  Oscar 
nominee  Gena  Rowlands  is  an  American 
classic.  With  her  signature  sunglasses  holding 
back  a  mane  of  blond  hair,  she  fairly  oozes 
glamour.  Seven  years  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  maverick  director  and  actor  John 
Cassavetes,  she  still  lives  in  the  house  where 
he  shot  some  of  the  groundbreaking  films 
she  starred  in— Faces  (1968),  Opening  Night 
( 1 977),  Love  Streams  ( 1 984)-and  they  raised 
three  children.  "We  made  movies  in  our 
house  all  of  our  children's  lives,"  says  Row- 
lands, "so  they're  used  to  tripping  over  cables 
or  walking  into  a  camera."  At  the  moment, 
she  is  starring  in  Unhook  the  Stars,  the  first  film 
written  and  directed  by  her  son,  Nick  Cas- 
savetes, about  a  recently  widowed  mother 
who  has  always  given  to  others  and  realizes 
that  she  must  now  find  a  way  to  give  to  her- 
self. "There  are  so  many  overlaps  here  of 
relationships  and  family  and  just  generally 
how  you  think  about  things  and  how  you 
want  to  live  your  life,"  says  Rowlands.  "The 
children  have  seen  us  all  work  together-our 
friends  and  John  and  me.  Probably  that 
made  it  easier  for  Nick  and  me  to  work 
together."  In  addition  to  her  director  son, 
Rowlands  has  nurtured  two  other  artists, 
Xan,  a  rock  singer,  and  Zoe,  a  writer.  "As 
great  an  actress  as  my  mother  is,"  says  Nick 
Cassavetes,  "it  doesn't  touch  how  great  a 
person  she  is."  -KRISTA  SMITH 

Photograph  by  BRUCE  WEBER 


On  NBC"s  monster  hil  ER,  George  Clooney 

became  the  boyish  idol  of  millions  of 

\merican  women.  As  Cloonev  ascends  to 

the  ranks  ol  Hollywood  leading  men — 


opposite  Michelle  Pfeiffer  in  One  Fine  Day. 
m  Bat  man  and  Robin,  and  in  the  first 
earn  Works  movie.  The  Pearemuker — 
JlWNKTCOiN'AiNT  discovers  that  liislile 
combines  f  rat-house  clutter  and 
lightning  costume  changes 
^ous  romance  and  miles 
amlniiles  of  heart 
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you 


doing?"  asks  a  young  man  in  rumpled 
boxer  shorts  and  a  surfer  T-shirt. 

What  am  I  doing?  It  is  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  I  am  standing  in 
George  Clooney's  kitchen  rummag- 
ing through  his  cabinets  in  search  of 
a  coffee  cup,  talking  to  some  strange 
man  who  doesn't  look  anything  like 
Clooney. 

"That's  my  machine,"  he  says,  point- 
ing to  the  commercial-quality  perco- 
lator which  I  just  loaded  up.  and 
which  is  now  gurgling  noisily  in  the 
corner  of  the  massive  oak-paneled 
room.  For  a  moment  I  think  maybe 
I  have  the  wrong  house.  Then  I  re- 
member hearing  that  Clooney  has 
roommates. 

"That  house  is  like  a  sitcom,"  director 
Joel  Schumacher  warned  me.  "He  has 
these  buddies  who  have  recently  got- 
ten divorced,  and  they're  all  living  there. 
There  are  piles  of  dirty  laundry  all 
over  the  place.  I  think  there've  been  as 
many  as  three  or  four  of  them  there 
at  a  time.  George  is  like  everybody's 
older  brother.  I'm  57,  but  if  I  was  in 
real  trouble,  I'd  go  see  George." 

I  wouldn't  mind  seeing  George 
about  now  either,  but  he  hasn't 
emerged  from  his  bedroom  yet.  I'm 
pretty  sure  it  was  Clooney  who  yelled 
out  some  sort  of  greeting  from  an 
upstairs  window  when  I  drove  up  to 
his  two-story,  eight-bedroom  Tudor 
house,  so  I  have  just  made  myself 
useful  in  the  kitchen.  The  roommate 
silently  sets  two  mugs  on  the  counter. 
He  asks  no  questions.  Clearly,  around 
here,  an  unidentified  blonde  is  not 
exactly  cause  for  alarm. 

"There  might  not  be  milk,"  he  says 
as  I  root  past  a  dozen  packs  of  chick- 
en franks  and  a  lifetime  supply  of  condi- 
ments in  the  refrigerator.  We  take 
turns  sniffing  a  week-old  carton  of  skim. 
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"Try  the  Coffee-mate,"  he  suggests. 
"It  lasts  forever." 

Roommate  number  two  saunters  in 
and  raises  his  eyebrows  in  my  direc- 
tion. Then  he  turns  to  his  housemate 
and  inquires,  "About  last  night?" 

"Yeah,  how  was  that  blind  date, 
Matt?"  says  George  Clooney  as  he 
breezes  into  the  kitchen  carrying  an 
electric  razor.  "Well?"  he  taunts,  cock- 
ing his  head  to  one  side  and  smirking 
gleefully.  His  arms  are  folded  across 
his  chest.  He's  making  a  game  of  it. 

"Turns  out  she  could  see,"  says  his 
roommate,  beating  a  hasty  retreat  out 
onto  the  deck. 

I  see  you've  met  the  boys," 
Clooney  says  casually,  refer- 
ring to  Matt  Adler  and  Thorn 
Mathews,  two  friends  from 
way  back.  Clooney  once 
crashed  on  the  floor  of  Math- 
ews's closet  for  a  while  when 
he  had  no  place  else  to  stay, 
so  he's  returning  the  favor. 
He  grabs  some  coffee  and  leads  the 
way  to  the  living  room,  which  is  dom- 
inated by  a  Foosball  table.  The  cof- 
fee table  is  littered  with  car  magazines, 
and  there  is  a  dartboard  over  the  bar. 
Sure  enough,  we  pass  a  damp  mound 
of  jogging  tQgs  and  balled-up  athletic 
socks  on  the  floor. 

The  term  "bachelor  pad"  just  doesn't 
do  justice  to  the  sprawling  Holly- 
wood Hills  hideaway  that  a  cheesy- 
looking  wooden  sign  worthy  of  Jed 
Clampett  announces  as  casa  de 
clooney.  Protected  by  an  electronic 
fence  and  a  steep,  winding  drive  de- 
signed to  discourage  die-hard  fans 
and  the  increasingly  pesky  paparazzi, 
Clooney's  compound  boasts  a  pool,  a 
tennis  court,  a  basketball  court,  a 
fireplace  in  the  master  bedroom,  and 
a  garage  that  houses  his  vintage  1959 
Corvette  and  his  Ford  Bronco.  His 
150-pound  pet  pig,  Max,  is  in  a  pen 
out  back.  Clooney  got  custody  of  the 
animal  in  1989,  when  he  broke  up 
with  his  former  girlfriend  Kelly  Pres- 
ton, the  actress  who  is  now  married 
to  John  Travolta.  In  case  you  haven't 
already  figured  out  that  this  is  the 
kind  of  fellow  your  mother  warned 
you  about,  there's  the  dragon  sculp- 
ture on  the  mantel,  on  which  he  and 
his  pals  have  ceremoniously  hung 
their  retired  wedding  rings. 

Dressed  in  his  favorite  black  jeans, 


BATMAN  III 


•'He  has  a  real  love-hate 
relationship  with  children, 
says  Michelle  Pfeiffer. 
"but  once  he  gets  started, 
he'll  have  10." 
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"I  don't  want  to  be  65  anc 
worrying  what  some 
casting  director  thinks  about 

me  as  an  actor. 


Harley  boots,  and  black  bowling  shirt, 
Clooney  is  considerably  leaner  than 
he  was  that  first  fall  on  ER  as  the 
boyishly  handsome  pediatrician  Doug 
Ross,  the  television  role  that  has  made 
him  one  of  the  most  popular  male 
stars  of  his  generation.  He  gnaws  on 
a  peach.  His  new  eating  habits,  he 
confesses,  are  part  of  the  price  of 
success.  "Now  I'm  just  trying  to  main- 
tain until  I  die,"  he  says  grimly.  His 
thick  hair  is  flecked  with  gray  and 
cut  short.  The  Caesar  bangs  are  gone. 
The  strong  jaw  and  knowing  eyes  are 
the  constants.  Clooney  likes  to  say 
that  he  has  "lived  hard,"  and  it  shows 
in  his  face.  I  had  been  prepared  for 
his  rugged  good  looks,  .but  his  dark 
golden  skin,  instead  of  being  weath- 
ered, is  baby-smooth.  Then  I  realize 
the  knocked-around  look  that  makes 
him  appear  older  than  his  35  years 
comes  from  within.  He  seems  much 
more  grown-up  than  most  of  Holly- 
wood's new  crop  of  leading  men. 

It  helps,  in  Clooney's  case, 
that  fame  didn't  suddenly 
come  calling  after  one  screen 
test:  he  had  to  ring  the  bell, 
hammer  on  the  door,  and 
finally  just  barge  on  through. 
After  12  years  of  doing  what 
he  derisively  calls  "bad  tele- 
vision," including  eight  pilots 
that  never  got  picked  up  and  some 
truly  forgettable  movies  in  Return  of 
the  Killer  Tomatoes,  Clooney  actually 
had  to  deliver  the  line  "That  was  the 
bravest  thing  I've  ever  seen  a  vegetable 
do"— his  so-called  meteoric  rise  felt 
as  if  it  "took  an  eternity."  He  thought 
he  was  headed  for  stardom  back  in 
1985,  when  at  age  24  he  landed  a 
role  in  the  hit  sitcom  The  Facts  of 
Life.  Though  he  has  never  wanted 
for  work  or  money  since,  that  early 
promise  wasn't  fulfilled  until  he  fought 
for  his  role  on  ER  and  emerged  as 
the  country's  new  prime-time  heart- 
throb. By  the  time  From  Dusk  till 
Dawn,  the  campy  vampire  movie  he 
shot  in  1995  with  Quentin  Tarantino 
while  ER  was  on  hiatus,  took  in  S10 
million  at  the  box  office  its  first 
weekend,  the  big  movie  executives  were 
already  on  the  phone. 

So  now  Clooney  finds  himself  co- 
starring  with  Michelle  Pfeiffer  in  One 
Fine  Day,  an  old-fashioned  Tracy-Hep- 
burn romantic  (Continued  on  page  326) 
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GEORGE  OF 
THE  JUNGLE 


"It's  his  eyes," 
says  Nicole  Kidman. 
"He  can  say  so 
much  without  saying 
a  word." 


Most  of  them,  starting 
with  Eastwood,  had  television  series. 
It  s  just  finding  the  right  one." 


REGARDED 

HENRt 


In  One  Mans  America,  legenda 

editor  Henry  Grunwald  truly  tells  all— aboi 

his  life,  his  Time,  and  his  countr 

DAVID  KAMP  checks  out  the  triple  histoi 


reathes  there  a  man  who  remem- 
bers what  was  once  known  as  Time  style,  that  confound- 
ing potage  of  syntax  inverted,  al-Luce-ive  neologisms,  and 
prolix  pileups  of  extraneous,  excessive-seeming,  ante-upping 
adjectives?  Ably  recalling  said  style  is  courtly,  sonorous- 
toned,  septuagenarian  Timeditor  emeritus  Henry  Anatole 
Grunwald,  the  autobiography  of  whom,  One  Man 's  Ameri- 
ca, will  be  brought  forth  presently.  As  a  mere  copyboy  be- 
gan Grunwald  in  1944,  a  career  as  a  playwright  intent 
upon.  But  lo,  conspired  the  fates  to  propel  the  diminutive 
Fourth  Estater  first  to  senior  editor,  then  to  managing  ed- 
itor, finally  to  edinchief  of  the  whole  Timenterprise  .  .  . 

In  plain  English,  One  Man's  America  is  three  histories 
in  one:  of  Grunwald,  of  Time,  and  of  the  United  States 
in  what  Henry  Luce,  the  magazine's  co-founder,  christened 
the  American  Century.  Don't  be  put  off  by  the  stolid, 
PBS-worthy  title:  this  is  a  ripping  yarn  that  begins  with 
Grunwald's  bourgeois  childhood  in  Vienna  (he  had  a  crush 
on  Sigmund  Freud's  granddaughter)  and  ends  with  his  re- 
turn to  the  city  as  Ronald  Reagan's  ambassador  to  Aus- 
tria. In  between  come  stories  of  his  family's  flight  from 
the  Nazis,  his  assimilation  into  American  society,  and, 
most  winningly,  the  characters  and  machinations  behind 
the  scenes  at  Time.  Luce,  first  glimpsed  as  a  distant  emi- 
nence, later  confides  in  Grunwald  the  data  of  a  fact- 
finding LSD  trip.  ("He  also  reported  that  he  heard  mag- 
nificent music  and  thought  that  a  certain  cactus  he  had 
never  liked  suddenly  looked  beautiful") 

Henry  Kissinger  turns  up  in  one  of  the  book's  more 
amusing  episodes,  feverishly  lobbying  to  undo  Time's  deci- 
sion to  make  him  and  Richard  Nixon  1972's  joint  Men  of 
the  Year— a  distinction  the  furious  president  wanted  all  to 
himself.  Says  Kissinger  now,  "I  tried  desperately  to  convince 
them,  until  they  told  me  if  I  called  one  more  time  /  would 
be  the  sole  Man  of  the  Year."  Nevertheless,  Kissinger  and 


Grunwald  developed  a  friendship  that  once  led  the  roguj 
Time  art  critic  Robert  Hughes  to  label  the  TeutonJ 
accented  cohorts  "Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee"  as  tl 
ambled  in  tandem  out  of  an  elevator. 

Like  Act  One,  Moss  Hart's  memoir  of  his  ascent  in  i 
theater,  Grunwald's  chapters  on  his  rise  at  Time  brim  w 
humility;  achievements  of  extraordinary  magnitude  ;J 
made  to  sound  like  the  generous  benefactions  of  others.  11 
book  actually  suffers  a  bit  from  the  lack  of  a  thorough  J 
ing  assessment  by  the  author  of  the  mark  he  made  on  Tv 
"I'm  not  the  best  person  to  evaluate  my  performance,"  I 
demurs.  Former  colleagues,  however,  are  less  reticent.  "II 
til  Henry  came,  Time  was  a  very  middlebrow  place,"  si 
Walter  Isaacson,  the  magazine's  current  managing  edit 
"He  brought  it  intellectual  rigor  and  respectability." 

"I'm  afraid  he  bears  responsibility  for  my  being  in  ij 
country,"  says  the  Australian -born  Hughes,  whom  GrunwJ 
hired  in  1970.  "I  just  liked  the  character  of  his  mind."  J(  I 
McPhee,  who  contributed  reviews  and  articles  in  the  e;j 
1960s,  is  similarly  enthusiastic:  "If  you  wrote  something  H  f 
ry  liked,  he'd  leave  his  office,  come  down  in,  and  tell  \ ' 
so,  which  no  one  else  did,"  he  says. 

In  the  annals  of  Time,  Grunwald's  stature  is  now 
guably  second  only  to  Luce's.  His  children,  too,  have  | 
tained  considerable  prominence:  Mandy,  39,  as  a  polit 
consultant;  Peter,  41,  as  a  movie  producer;  and  Lisa, 
as  a  novelist.  Yet  the  ex-editor's  humility  persists, 
thought  you  were  going  to  ask  me  why  the  hell  I  wi 
an  autobiography  in  the  first  place,"  he  says.  He  turns  | 
a  bookshelf,  produces  a  volume  of  Henry  Adams,  and  qu<  | 
a  passage  from  it:  "Although  every  one  cannot  hi 
Gargantua-Napoleon -Bismarck  and  walk  off  with  the  gi|> 
bells  of  Notre  Dame,  every  one  must  bear  his  own 
verse,  and  most  persons  are  moderately  interested  in  le;  | 
ing  how  their  neighbors  have  managed  to  carry  theirs. 
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Photograph  by  JONATHAN  BECKER 
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)ANCETOTHE 
1USIC  OF  TIME 


PARADISE  BY  THE  DASHBOARD  LIGHT 

Lucy  Ferry,  wife  of  rock  star  Bryan  Ferry, 
poses  in  a  1937  Alfa  Romeo  wearing 
a  fur  coat  by  Fendi.  All  photographs  were  taken 
at  Le  Jardin  de  Bagatelle  in  Paris. 
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MODEL  T 

Nov  waif  Jodie  Kidd  models  a  Gucci  coat  next  to  a  1997 

handcrafted  Aston  Martin  DB7,  which  takes 

approximately  300  man-hours  to  make,  whereas  productioi 

line  vehicles  are  built  in  about  an  hour. 
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_  he  car  has  created  its  own  fashion  impera- 
from  the  long  linen  "duster,"  which  protected  women 
enough  to  hit  the  gritty  road  in  a  Model  T,  to  the 
generally  accepted  principle  that  it's  unwise  to  wrap  oneself 
in  a  trailing  scurf  when  riding  in  a  convertible.  The  com- 
fortable, classic  hip-  to  three-quarter-length  car  coat,  which 
caught  the  fancy  of  the  suburban  station-wagon  set  in  the 
1950s  and  1960s,  is  back  in  souped-up  designer  versions  this 


season,  taking  the  curves  in  Paris,  Milan,  New  York,  | 
London.  But  fashion  being  fashion,  something  more  th;in 
fori  and  style  is  required.  So  this  crop  of  English  beau1 
have  let  creativity  go  to  their  heads.  If  Amanda  Harm 
the  creative  director  for  John  Galliano,  is  in  the  moot 
wear  "a  bird's  nest  on  my  head,"  she  summons  her  si ' 
of  irony.  "Nothing  self-conscious,"  she  says.  "It's  all  n* 
inner  confidence."  Nest  in  peace,  Amanda.  —A. 
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MUSTANG  SARAH 

Sixteen-year-old 
Sarah  Thomas  is  wearing  a 

Dolce  &  Gabbana 
coat  as  she  sits  in  a  1987 

Daimler  limousine. 
Thomas,  who  looks  like  a 

fresh  Grace  Kelly, 

on  the  edge  of  success  in 

High  Noon,  was  discovered 

by  a  Ford  model 

scout  in  the  Northwest 

ol  England. 


DEAD  MAN'S  CURVES 

Eady  Amanda  Harlech  wears  a 
Et-ndi  fur  coal  and,  under  a 
James  Covicilo  hat,  a  cloche  by 
(icntucca  Bini.  She  is  leaning  on 
a  trunk  from  Louis  Viiilton, 
which  this  year  celebrated  its  100th 
anniversary.  Opposite:  "Stella's 
physical  and  intellectual  attitude  is 
totally  today  in  the  tradition  of 
Coco  Chanel  as  the  modern  woman," 
says  couturier  Karl  Eagerfcld, 
who  made  Stella  Pennant  the  current 
face  of  Chanel.  Tcnnant 
leans  on  a  I960  Cadillac  DeVille, 
wearing  a  coal  by  Versus. 
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three-quarter-length 
ear  coat  caught 

the  fancy  of  the 
suburban  station-wagon 

set  in  the 
"\    50s  and  60s. 
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"Don  Tommy"  and  wore  purple 
leather  jackets,  is  now  i he  ( '.!•'.. (>. 
ol  (In-  $5.9  billion  Son>  music 
division.  Inset:  when  Mnllola 


;irls  threw  flower  petals.  Carey, 


In  studying  lap 
wedding  to  I'rii 


Pliotomapli  In  N1C.KL  PARRY 


of  the  wild  and  woolly 

music  industry, 

Tommy  Mottola, 

chairman  of  the 

$5.9  billion  Sony  Music 

Entertainment,  plays 
~t  his  own  rules. 
)BERT  SAM  ANSON 
ins  the  Mottola 
)ry:  his  fanciful  Mob 
>guing,  the  vengeful 
ans  of  his  former 
entor,  Walter  Yetnikoff , 
id  his  Svengali-esque 
arriage  to  top 
Miy  star  26-year-old 
ariah  Carey 


he  book  on 
Tommy  Mottola  begins  with  the  blinds 
in  his  office. 

They're  fairly  ordinary  as  window 
coverings  go:  blood  red  in  color,  thin 
in  construction— not  what  you'd  expect 
in  a  sanctum  where  notables  from  John- 
ny Mathis  to  the  members  of  Alice  in 
Chains  have  schmoozed. 

The  blinds,  in  fact,  possess  only 
one  distinguishing  characteristic:  they 
are  always  drawn. 

Why  this  is  so  is  a  matter  of  spec- 
ulation. Some  say  it  is  to  prevent  Wal- 
ter Yetnikoff— who  used  to  be  Sony  Music 
chief— from  taking  a  shot  at  Tommy. 
Others  say  that  the  blinds  are  closed 
to  prevent  God  from  peeking  at  what 
Tommy  is  up  to.   But,  since  Tommy 


HIT  MAN 
Above:  in  1972,  Mottola 
delivered  hit-makers  Hall  an 

Oates  to  Ahmet  Ertegun  s 

Atlantie  label.  He  would  reap 

huge  earnings.  Righl:  in  1977, 

the  hirsute  Mottola  favored  wide 

lapels  and  profit  margins  that 

narrowed  artists'  takes. 


says  the  only  deity  he  reveres  is  Bill- 
board, no  one  much  believes  that.  Which 
leaves  the  Lake  Tahoe  hypothesis: 

At  the  conclusion  of  The  Godfather 
Part  II,  you'll  recall,  Michael  Corleone, 
having  disposed  of  all  his  enemies,  re- 
treats to  a  lodge  on  Lake  Tahoe,  a  body 
of  water  upon  which  brother  Fredo 
unwisely  chooses  to  go  fishing.  You'll 
no  doubt  remember  what  happens  next. 
Just  as  you  will  recall— provided  you 
loved  the  movie  as  much  as  Tommy 
did— the  condition  of  the  blinds  in  the 
office  where  the  Don  orders  the  hit. 
They  were  always  drawn,  too. 

As  for  some  other  things,  such  as  why 
the  C.E.O.  of  a  $5.9  billion  company 
tucks  a  nine -mm.  Glock  into  his  brief- 
case, and  travels  in  an  armor-plated  limo 
with  a  cop  badge  on  the  back,  let's 
just  say  that  the  music  business  is  not 
as  carefree  as  selling  Amway  products. 
But  back  to  Tommy's  office  blinds, 
which,  on  this  leaden  day  in  New  York, 
are,  as  usual,  closed.  Beyond  them,  a  vi- 
olent storm  is  gathering  which  will  pelt 
the  Sony  Corporation  of  America's  head- 
quarters to  a  sodden  fare-thee-well.  In 
the  gloom  of  the  32nd  floor,  however, 
Tommy  Mottola  is  smiling. 

According  to  the  latest  SonndSean, 
5  of  the  top  10  records  in  the  U.S. 
are  Sony  releases.  Profits  are  up,  mar- 
ket share  is  increasing,  and  Tommy's 
masters  in  Tokyo  have  just  awarded 
him  a  new,  five-year  contract  worth 
an  estimated  $35  million.  Tommy's  wife 
isn't  doing  badly,  either.  Her  name  is 
Mariah  Carey,  she  is  26  years  old  and 
gorgeous,  and  has  sold  more  than  80 
million  records,  making  her  husband, 
who  is  22  years  her  senior  and  the  di- 
rector of  her  career,  very  happy. 

This  is  not,  however,  why  the  chair- 
man of  Sony  Music  Entertainment  is 
smiling.  It  is  the  joke  he  has  just  played 
on  a  reporter  he  wasn't  eager  to  en- 
tertain. What  he  did  was  switch  iden- 
tities with  his  public-relations  man. 
"I'm  Dan  Klores,"  Tommy  said, 
shaking  hands  at  the  door.  Then, 
pointing  to  the  real  Dan  Klores, 
he  added,  "and  this  is  Tommy 
Mottola." 

There  are  laughs  when  the 
reporter  falls  for  it,  and  laughs 
again— thinner  this  time— when 
Tommy  says,  "You  can  always 
tell  me.  I'm  the  fat  guy." 


His  middle  is  bulging  the  confines 
his  pressed  linen  safari  jacket,  and 
slicked-back  black  coif  is  thinning,  t< 
He's  sensitive  about  both,  friends  s 
as  a  middle-aged  man  with  an  idoli? 
young  wife  is  apt  to  be.  Which  rr 
help  explain  why  Mariah's  under  wra  j 

"She  won't  be  talking,"  Tommy  : 
nounces,  the  smile  evaporating.  "1 
not  good  for  her,  it's  not  good  i 
me,  it's  not  good  for  the  company 

Whether  Mrs.  Mottola  participal 
in  these  calculations,  he  does  not  ( 
close.  But,  from  the  gossip— that  s 
exits  the  big  house  in  the  subui 
only  after  checking  with  Tommy,  a 
then  with  a  chase  car  always  tr; 
ing— it  seems  unlikely. 

Tommy,  in  any  case,  isn't  in  a  mc 
for  domestic  revelations.  "I'm  i 
comfortable  doing  anything  like  thi 
he  says.  "You  wanna  talk  about 
business?  O.K.  Let's  go.  All  day  w 
talk,  all  night.  But  talking  about 
life— it's  like  having  some  guy  wit! 
rocket  launcher  aiming  at  you." 

He  leans  forward,  eyes  hood 
nails  manicured  to  a  fine  sheen, 
the  half-light,  you  can  almost  imag 
you're  in  Tahoe. 

"What's  the  slant  of  this?"  Tom 
Mottola  demands.  "What's  this  abou 

ou  can  underst; 
the  uneasiness, 
his  professional  1 
people  have  been  < 
ing  questions  ab 
Thomas  D.  Moti 
Jr.,  including,  r 
and  again,  agent: 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  / 
always  they've  wondered:  How  is  it  I 
a  so-so  talent  manager  who  used  to 
himself  "Don  Tommy"  got  to  the  t 
The  questions  keep  on  coming.  E 
now,  with  the  Ahmets,  Irvings,  Do> 
and  Davids  of  the  industry  attestinj 
the  sterlingness  of  his  character,  T 
my  and  his  methods  are  still  the  sot 
of  jitters.  It's  said  that  his  acquaints  ' 
with  racketeers  is  more  than  pass 
that  he  employs  threats  as  well  as  - 
jolery;  that  he's  even  knowledge; 
about  a  few  racehorses  meeting  untir 
ends.  (Tommy  denies  all  three.) 

His  marriage  has  not  gone  u  - 
marked,  either.  Depending  on  wl 
enemy  is  doing  the  alleging,  she  c  j 


"If  there  were  people  Tommy  had  to  get  rid  of,  he 


jr  career  to  him,  he  owes  his  job  to 
r,  and  the  arrangement  that  has 
bught  riches  to  both  may  not  last 
|  ever.  Especially  if  the  stories  of  Sony's 
!  ncipal  assets  exchanging  "fuck  you"s 
;j  hurling  objects  are  true.  (Tommy 
.  lies  them.)  And  then  there  are  the 
.  ngs-on  at  the  office,  where  Tom- 
j  's  been  quoted  as  saying  that  if  the 
I  unese  don't  stop  griping  about  prof- 
t  and  market  share,  he  just  might 
■  e  their  shiny  company  away  from 
I  m.  (Tommy  emphatically  denies  it.) 
i  n  the  manner  of  Mario  Puzo  nov- 
t  it  is  all  very  complicated.  And  to 
ciin  sorting  it  out  requires  going 
b  k  some— to  the  Bronx,  specifically. 
I  re,  as  Tommy  tells  the  tale,  he  was 
t  n  into  a  "traditionally  warm  Italian 
fiily,"  headed  by  Thomas  Mottola 
5  a  downtown  customs  broker  with 
I  lored  connections  to,  shall  we  say, 
liisual  businessmen. 

)  jjf""'^! ne  Mottolas,  in  any 
k  1  event,  were  music-lovers, 
.|j,  I  and  by  the  time  they 
%-,  moved  to  the  middle- 

8  class   suburb   of  New 

*  Rochelle,  eight-year-old 

I  Tommy  was  playing  the 

■__       trumpet.   Playing  it  so 

Hi,  in  fact,  that  he  won  a  scholarship 
ton  private  school.  There  were  two 
fth.es:  one,  Tommy  didn't  like  play- 
Bthe  trumpet;  two,  he  didn't  like  go- 
al to  school.  The  first  was  resolved 
bh  switch  to  the  guitar,  an  instru- 
ct Tommy  calls  "way  cooler."  The 
B»nd  Tommy's  parents  tried  to  fix 
■packing  him  off  to  a  military  acad- 
I  in  New  Jersey.  Only  Tommy  kept 
rujiing  away.  Finally,  in  what  might 
bejegarded  as  the  start  of  his  negoti- 
fttt»  career.  Tommy  cut  his  parents  a 
m  he'd  stay  out  of  trouble  if  they 
»im  come  home. 
||ke  virtually  all  of  Tommy's  con- 
JRs,  it  worked  out  swell.  Tommy  grew 
beiiet  sideburns,  took  up  drag  racing, 
Hd  a  rock  band  (Saturday  nights, 
th((  played  the  WMCA  "Good  Guys" 
•W  hops),  partied  hearty.   He  he- 
ft, in  all,  so  neat  that  movie  pro- 
du!r  Lynda  Obst— who  used  to  sneak 
Wof  her  house  in  tony  Harrison  to 
if  around  him— remembers  Tommy 
■  fhe  baddest  boy  in  New  Rochelle." 
P)st  recalls  another  quality  about 


HARD  ROCKERS 

From  lop:  Mottola  in  1992 

witn  Michael  Jackson,  whom 

the  executive  courted  to 

help  oust  Walter  Yetnikoff; 

lawyer  Allen  Grubman 

(seen  in  1993  with  his  wife, 

Deborah)  was  another  Mottola 

ally;  Walter  Yetnikoff.  whose 

penchant  for  hard  living 

(and  hard  drugs)  made  him  easy 

prey  to  Mottola's  ambition. 
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Tommy:  a  hunger 
for  places  like  Har- 
rison. "That  was 
the  pattern  of  the 
ambitious  Italian 
guys,"  she  says.  "If 
you  wanted  to  get 
out,  you  ended  up 
crossing  the  tracks 
and  dating  one  of 
the  Jewish  Harri- 
son girls.  That's 
what  Tommy  did.  It  was  the 
first  sign  he  was  going  to  go 
somewhere." 

Tommy's  girl  was  Lisa  Clark, 
and  for  a  young  charmer  about 
to  drop  out  of  Hofstra  to  be- 
come the  next  Sal  Mineo,  there 
could  hardly  have  been  a  better  catch. 
For  Lisa's  father,  Sam,  was  an  enter- 
tainment-industry power,  an  arms-and- 
elbows  macher  who'd  come  up  from 
Tin  Pan  Alley  to  create  ABC  Records. 
He  was  also,  by  all  accounts,  no  one 
to  mess  with.  "That  was  a  Mob  busi- 
ness," an  industry  veteran  says  of  the 
jukeboxes,  where  Sam  made  his  bones. 
"Not  everyone  in  it  was  a  hood,  but 
everybody  who  was  in  it  was  dealing  with 
somebody  who  was  a  hood.  If  Sam 
wasn't  tough,  he  wouldn't  have  survived." 

Along  with  his  muscles,  Sam  had  dim 
views  about  his  little  girl's  taking  up 
with  one  of  the  goyim.  "Not  a  Jew?" 
he  said,  upon  meeting  Lisa's  Catholic 
date.  "Not  in  this  house."  Tommy  had 
no  problem  with  that.  He  converted 
to  Judaism  and  married  Lisa  in  1971. 

His  acting  career  didn't  proceed 
as  smoothly,  however,  and  after  bit 
parts  in  four  forgettable  films,  Tom- 
my embarked  on  becoming  the  next 
Dion  DiMucci.  As  the  nasal-voiced 
"T.  D.  Valentine"  ("The  producer 
asked  my  initials,  and  it  was  Valen- 
tine's Day,"  Tommy  explains),  he  cut 
two  45s  for  Epic  that  moaned  of  evil 
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women  and  the  traps  of  love. 
Both  stiffed.  Admits  Tommy,  "I 
was  really  mediocre." 

The  experience  wasn't  a  total 
loss.  While  at  Epic,  Tommy  be- 
came friendly  with  Sandy  Linzer, 
a  producer-songwriter  whose  pop 
hits— "Working  My  Way  Back  to 
You,"  "Native  New  York- 
er," and  "Opus  17  (Don't 
You  Worry  'Bout  Me)"— 
would  become  fodder  for 
K-tel  commercials  beyond 
counting.  They  were  still 
close  when  Tommy,  now 
working  as  a  song  plug- 
ger  for  the  music  publisher 
Chappell,  came  across  a 
pair  of  singer-songwriters  who  billed 
themselves  Whole  Oates. 

"They  were  like  a  couple  of  guys 
from  Mars,"  Tommy  says  of  his  first 
encounter  with  "the  short  little  guy," 
John,  and  the  six-foot-six-inch,  platform- 
shoed,  lime-jacketed  Daryl,  whose  long 
blond  hair  made  him  "look  like  a 
woman  from  the  torso  up."  But,  oh, 
what  music  they  made.  Part  folk,  part 
pop,  part  blue-eyed  soul,  it  flat  blew 
Tommy  away. 

Sandy  was  knocked  out,  too,  when 
he  listened  to  the  demo  tape.  The  clunks 
at  Epic,  however,  passed.  Not  to  wor- 
ry, Sandy  told  Tommy;  from  now  on, 
they'd  pool  their  money  and  split  it 
down  the  middle. 

Tommy  began  pulling  his  weight 
when,  with  the  promise  of  a  record 
contract,  he  got  Whole  Oates  to 
drop  their  manager  and  sign  with  him. 
A  lawyer  friend  of  Sandy's  named 
Allen  Grubman  drew  up  the  deal. 
For  Tommy,  who  quickly  became 
Allen's  even  better  friend,  it  was  a 
doozy.  He  was  to  receive  25  percent 
of  every  gross  dollar  that  came  in 
and.  along  with  having  his  own  ex- 


vithout  a  secondSoult.  P  just  say,  'You're  out.' " 


we  joined  hands  and  did  it  together.  We  tried  to  live  u| 
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penses  fully  reimbursed,  own  the  name 
of  the  act,  which  was  switched  to  Hall 
and  Oates.  Daryl  Hall  and  John  Oates 
made  out  less  well.  After  three  al- 
bums, they  owed  the  label  Tommy 
found  for  them  $230,000. 

A  move  to  RCA  substantially  im- 
proved their  fortunes— not  enough, 
though,  to  get  Hall  and  Oates  out 
from  behind  the  financial  eight  ball. 
With  Tommy  disbursing  the  funds 
and  overseeing  the  accounting,  what 
had  become  the  best-selling  pop-rock 
duo  of  all  time  had  to  borrow  $250,000 
to  pay  their  taxes.  More  loans  and 
multimillion-dollar  advances  followed, 
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with  Tommy  raking  25  percent  off 
the  top  every  time. 

"Tommy  was  selling  their  future," 
says  a  former  RCA  president.  "It  was 
his  meal  ticket,  and  Tommy  likes  to  eat 
a  lot."  By  the  time  RCA  dropped  Hall 
and  Oates,  they  were  into  the  label  for 
$7  million  and  had  yet  to  collect  a 
nickel  in  royalties  or  airplay  fees. 

Tommy,  though,  was  cruising  Broad- 
way, good  pal  Allen  in  the  limo  seat 
beside  him.  They  were  a  strange  duo: 
Tommy,  always  toned  and  Bronx  Tale 
slick;  Allen— who'd  begun  as  a  lawyer 
for  Veg-O-Matic— usually  fat  and  slop- 
py. Ambition,  though,  they  had  in  com- 


mon. Looking  to  expand  operatioi 
in  1975  they  filed  incorporation  t 
pers  for  Tommy's  new  managers 
company.  It  was  christened  Don  To 
my  Enterprises. 

Theories  for  Tomrrr 
choice  of  corpon 
moniker  abound.  0 
of  the  more  popu 
contends  that  it  h 
something  to  do  w 
his  enlarging  circle 
chums,  who  by  now 
eluded  Morris  Levy  (owner  of  the  Nor 
east's  largest  chain  of  record  sto 


y  ration.  Not  had  tor  a  kid  from  the  Bronx,  huh? 
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CHAIMXOMOVI. 

Mottola  and  (  arey's  $10  million 

home  in  Bedford  Corners, 

—         New  York,  has  two  ponds,  an 

-indoor  swimming  pool  with  a 

ceiling  painted  with  clouds,  and  a 

64-channel  recording  studio. 


■a  longtime  associate  of  the  Geno- 
54  crime  family)  as  well  as  Father 
Ms  Gigante,  an  oft  investigated  Bronx 
It  who  says  he  introduced  Tommy 
Jjis  brother  Vincent,  better  known 
s  lob  boss  "Vinnie  the  Chin." 
■here  Tommy  fitted  in  this  firma- 
|  was  debated.  Some,  such  as  lat- 
lient  John  Mellencamp,  thought 
B$rny's  friends-like  his  exulting  at 
let's  listing  him  on  liner  notes  as 
W  di  tutti  capi"— were  merely  ac- 
H.ements  in  a  wiseguy  act.  Yeah, 
jhmy  had  John  Gotti's  move  of 
'fing  his  hand  into  his  jacket  down 
>1  and,  yeah,  Sire  Records  chief  Sey- 


mour Stein  liked  to  call  him  "Tommy 
Mazola"  after  his  gold  chains  and 
purple  leather  jackets.  But  Tommy  a 
mafioso?  Mellencamp  laughs:  "He 
couldn't  whip  shit  with  an  eggbeat- 
er."  Others  weren't  so  sure,  which 
was  fine  by  Tommy.  "Hey,"  he  says, 
"if  that  gives  me  the  edge,  O.K.  All 
I  want  to  do  is  win.  man.  Period." 

That,  at  the  very  least.  Tommy  played 
the  thug  role  well  is  widely  remembered. 


"He  was  capable  more  than  capable- 
of  doing  what  had  to  be  done,  even  if 
it  was  unpleasant,"  says  publicist 
Richard  Gersh,  who  had  Tommy  as  a 
client  after  the  young  music  man 
switched  the  name  of  his  management 
company  from  Don  Tommy  to  the  more 
decorous  Champion  Entertainment.  "If 
there  were  people  who  Tommy  had  to 


. 
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i  was  a  mistier,  says  lommy,  a  guy  who  thought  he  knei 


get  rid  of,  he  would  do  it  without  a 
second  thought.  He'd  just  say,  'We're 
making  a  change.  You're  out.'  Right 
away,  I  had  the  feeling  that  this  guy 
was  going  to  be  very  successful  in  the 
entertainment  industry." 

Sandy  Linzer  thought  so,  too.  Clients 
were  even  writing  songs  about  "Little 
Gino,"  as  a  Hall  and  Oates  number  called 
him,  telling  the  world,  in  the  words 
of  "Cherchez  la  Femme,"  by  Dr.  Buz- 
zard's Original  Savannah  Band,  that 
"Tommy  Mottola  lives  on  the  road." 
A  partner  like  that  was  to  be  treasured, 
and  Sandy  did.  "I  loved  the  guy,"  he 
said,  "and  I  knew  that  he  loved  me." 

The  love  got  lost  in  1984,  when 
Linzer  learned  he'd  been  cut  out  of 
Champion.  According  to  court  pa- 
pers, Grubman  pointed  the  finger  at 
Tommy,  claiming  that  even  though  he 
was  Linzer's  friend  and  attorney  he'd 
had  no  choice  but  to  ice  him.  Tommy, 
who  settled  the  whole  business  out  of 
court,  didn't  miss  a  beat.  "Things  hap- 
pen in  this  business,"  he  says.  "You 
get  hot,  you  get  cold.  Sandy  got  cold." 

By  then,  anyway.  Tom- 
my and  Allen  had 
acquired  a  new  best 
friend  who  could  do 
them  a  lot  more  good 
than  Sandy.  That  was 
CBS  Records  chair- 
man Walter  Yetnikoff, 
boss  of  what  was  at  that  time  the  largest 
music  company  on  the  planet. 

Brash,  bumptious,  foulmouthed,  the 
self-proclaimed  "King  of  the  Grooves" 
was  a  creature  of  outsize  appetites: 
for  "schmingling  and  bingling,"  for 
deals,  for  booze,  for  women,  for  drugs. 
It  was  his  liking  for  characters  with 
similar  backgrounds  (Brooklyn-bred, 
Jewish,  up-from-the-streets)  that  bond- 
ed Yetnikoff  to  Grubman,  who  intro- 
duced him  to  Tommy.  That  friendship 
soon  took,  and  in  1977,  CBS  announced 
a  production  deal  with  Champion  En- 
tertainment. Tommy,  however,  neglected 
to  inform  RCA  in  advance—a  sizable 
oversight,  given  that  RCA  was  home 
to  Champion's  major  acts.  When,  with 
considerable  prickliness,  RCA  president 
Bob  Summer  pointed  this  out,  Tommy 
went  to  Yetnikoff,  who  let  him  out  of 
the  deal.  "From  that  point  on,"  Tom- 
my told  journalist  Fredric  Dannen,  "I 
knew  the  kind  of  guy  Walter  was.  If 


he  was  your  friend,  he  was  really  and 
truly  your  friend." 

They  were  all  friends.  Or  so,  for  a 
long  time,  it  seemed.  Knowing  he  could 
count  on  Grubman  to  keep  the  artists 
in  line,  Yetnikoff  steered  the  attorney 
more  and  more  acts.  "Steered"  actu- 
ally doesn't  do  justice  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  Walter's  assistance.  In  the 
case  of  Billy  Joel,  "muscled"  comes 
closer.  As  in  Walter's  (A)  telling  Bil- 
ly he  wouldn't  deal  with  his  current 
lawyer;  (B)  informing  him  he  could  have 
anything  he  reasonably  wanted,  so 
long  as  he'd  switch  attorneys;  and  (C) 
pressing  into  his  hand  the  telephone 
number  of  Allen  Grubman,  Esq.,  who 
happened  to  do  legal  work  for  CBS 
Records  as  well. 

Was  there  a  conflict?  Not  for  Grub- 
man, who  collected  a  $750,000  fee. 
Tommy  had  no  complaints,  either.  With 
the  addition  of  clients  such  as  Mel- 
lencamp  and  Carly  Simon  and  new 
friends  including  Robert  De  Niro  and 
Mike  Ovitz,  he  was  able  to  move  Lisa 
and  their  two  kids  to  a  mansion  on  a 
golf  course.  Tommy  didn't  see  the  place 
much,  however.  He  was  too  busy  be- 
ing the  pal  of  Walter  Yetnikoff. 

Night  after  night,  they'd  be  together, 
sometimes  at  one  of  the  Mob  joints 
in  Little  Italy,  Tommy  grinning  at 
the  curbside  soldati:  "Relax,  just  a 
couple  of  civilians  coming  in."  Oth- 
er times  the  buddies  hit  the  Mayflower 
Hotel,  off  Columbus  Circle,  where 
Tommy  had  the  key  to  Hall  and 
Oates's  suite.  A  member  of  what  Wal- 
ter called  his  "shiksa  farm"  would 
get  the  call,  a  bottle  would  be  cracked, 
and  out  would  come  the  cocaine— un- 
touched by  Tommy  ("I  was  the  guy 
who  was  always  in  control,"  he  says). 

Senior  CBS  officials  knew  of  "Wal- 
ter's personal  valet,"  as  Tommy  was 
dubbed,  and  were  not  ecstatic.  Their 
pique  swelled  when  Tommy  showed 
up  in  a  1986  NBC  report  on  Mob  in- 
filtration of  the  music  industry.  It  in- 
creased further  when  Tommy  invested 
in  a  racehorse  syndicate  operated  by 
the  ubiquitous  Morris  Levy,  who  was 
about  to  get  slapped  with  a  dime 
term  on  a  federal  extortion  rap. 

"There  was  always  a  sort  of  shadow 
about  [Tommy],"  says  a  key  aide  to  former 
CBS  chairman  Laurence  Tisch,  "a  con- 
sideration that  he  was  not  aboveboard." 

No  one  at  CBS  produced  any  evi- 


dence to  back  up  the  suspicions,  i  j  1 
were  any  concerns  relayed  to  Yetnik* 
who,  by  1986,  had  wearied  of  battl 
tightfisted  Tisch  and  was  scouting 
a  new  owner.  He  found  one,  fina 
in  Japanese  electronics  giant  So 
which,  eager  to  add  software  to  its  ha 
ware,  paid  $2  billion  for  CBS's  r 
ord  division  in  January  1988. 

Hardly  was  the  ink  dry  on  the  s 
papers  when  Yetnikoff  began  sound 
out  Tommy  about  heading  up  the  I 
labels,  a  job  held  by  an  abrasive  M.B 
named  Al  Teller.  Though  widely 
spected  in  the  industry,  Teller  had  n 
er  been  a  Yetnikoff  in  time.  He  a 
lacked  Tommy's  street  experience 
commodity  CBS  (which  was  beginn 
to  badly  trail  arch-rival  Warner's  in  m 
ket  share)  desperately  needed.  Tc 
my's  outstanding  credential,  though,  \ 
proximity.  "Walter  likes  to  surrou 
himself  with  cronies,"  former  Sony 
America  chairman  Mickey  Schulhof  t 
a  reporter.  "And  Tommy  was  basic 
ly  taking  care  of  Walter.  He  wo 
take  him  to  parties,  he  would  take  \ 
home  from  parties.  He  was  the  cc 
panion  who  was  always  there.  Thai 
Tommy's  greatest  strength.  He  is  gr 
at  managing  people." 

Tommy,  for  his  part,  1 
little  to  lose  by  join 
CBS.  While  Champ 
had  fattened  his  wal 
its  stars  were  rapidly  f 
ing.  CBS,  on  the  ot 
hand,  was  an  unmii 
mother   lode,   with 
400 -performer-deep  talent  roster  t 
stretched  from  Bruce  Springsteen, 
chael  Jackson,  and  Bob  Dylan  on  < 
end  to  Barbra  Streisand,  Michael  Bolt 
and  Harry  Connick  Jr.  on  the  otl     > 
To  be  sure,  the  CBS  labels,  Colum 
and  Epic,  had  flaws— namely  a  re, 
tation  for  artist-alienating  arrogarj  k 
But  then.  Tommy  was  not  without 
own  little  smudges.  He  knew  from  n( 
ing,  he  admitted,  about  such  stuff 
"budgets  or  boards  of  directors."  I     / 
hey,  he  said,  "it's  really  only  all  ab 
music.    It's   not   like   a   big  rod 
scientist  kind  of  philosophy  or  anythir 
So  it  wasn't,  and  two  days  after 
tending  a  testimonial  dinner  for  Tel 
Tommy  and  Walter  closed  the  de<; 
The  appointment  boggled  the 
dustry.  "Walter  could  have  done  1 
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was  hungry,  I  was  ambitious,  I  was  anxious,  I  was  raging. 


by  opening  the  L.A.  phone  book 
I  choosing  at  random,"  one  man- 
r  was  quoted  as  saying.  The  news 
5  brought  a  quick  call  to  Sony 
n  a  CBS  corporate  officer. 
Do  you  know  this  guy  has  a  Mafia 
kground?"  a  senior  Sony  executive 
tes  the  CBS  man  as  saying.  "What 
you  doing  tainting  this  wonderful 
liipany  you  just  bought  from  us 
1  a  guy  who  has  a  background  that 
4ild  make  the  F.B.I,  cringe?" 
.attled,  Sony  contacted  F.B.I,  di- 
or  William  Sessions,  requesting  a 
tt:t  background  check.  The  response 
a  qualified  O.K.  "The  F.B.I,  said, 
,  this  guy  is  not  somebody  who 
start  dealing  with  people  we  should 
ry  about,  but  he  has  friends  who 
"  says  a  former  senior  executive 
l»ony.  "We  said,  'As  long  as  he's 
in,  we  won't  worry.'  And  that  was 
©basis  on  which  we  didn't." 
■ware  of  the  probe.  Tommy  quick- 
■egan  assembling  a  coterie  of  ex- 
Bives  loyal  to  himself.  Trading  in 
II  purple    leathers    for    custom- 
Bred  Armanis,  he  also  stepped  up 
mtalent  search,  a  quest  that  led 
■  one  memorable  1988  night  to  a 
Hy  hosted  by   CBS   blues   artist 
it  da  K.  Starr.  As  the  guests  min- 
■,  someone  slipped  him  a  demo 
m  which  he  popped  into  the  cas- 
m  deck  in  the  limo.  He  knew  at 
m  he  could  make  the  kid  a  star. 
She  time  he  raced  back  to  the  par- 
Hpwever,  the  mystery  vocalist  had 
rained.  But  fairy  tales  have  happy 
:n<hgs,  and  within  a  week  Tommy 
'ot;J  the  Cinderella  with  the  five- 
JCi'e  pipes.   She  turned  out  to  be 
fr>ar-old  Mariah  Carey. 


0 


o,  at  least,  goes  the  press- 
release version.  The  truth 
is  more  mundane.  At  the 
^^^  time  of  Tommy's  "discov- 
■^^^^  ery,"  Warner's  chief  Mo 
^  Ostin  had  already  offered 
W  Mariah  a  $300,000  ad- 
^ — S  vance.  Notified  of  com- 
pete blandishments,  Yetnikoff  autho- 
rize Tommy  to  immediately  up  the 
anteiO  grand. 

^  other  item  which  the  official  rendi- 
tion, mits  is  that  when  Mariah  showed 
UP  i  Tommy's  office  she  was  accompa- 
ny the  man  who  was  her  producer 
ind  teady  (Continued  on  page  313) 
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BLAND  AMBITION 
Her  records  just  won't  stop 
selling,  but  Mariah  Carey- 
pictured  with  her  husband. 
Tommy  Mottola,  at  a  Manhattan 
benefit  in  June— appears  to 
be  frustrated  \\ il h  her  isolated 
life  and  syrupy  ballads. 
Recently,  in  a  rare  unguarded 
moment,  she  poured  out  her 
troubles  to  Diana  Ross.  Shut 
out  at  this  year's  Grammy 
Awards,  she  was  the  picture  of 
gum-chewing  rage. 
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Famous  as  the  creator  of  the  adorable, 
Plaza-dwelling  brat  named  Eloise,  Kay  Thompson  was  also  a  popular  singer, 

the  vocal  coach  for  stars  such  as  Judy  Garland  and  Lena  Home, 

and  the  imperious  "Think  pink!"  fashion  editor  based  on  Diana  Vreeland  in 

Funny  Face.  Profiling  the  90-ish  recluse,  MARIE  BRENNER 

finds  that  Eloise-mania  invaded  Thompson's  life,  leaving  the  eccentric 

performer  trapped  by  her  six-year-old  alter  ego  ; 


Kay  Thompson  at 

the  height  of  her  caharel 

career  in  1949  was  the 

toast  of  New  York.  Opposite, 

in  a  special  illustration 

for  this  article,  Hilary  Knight 

shows  Thompson  in  her 

author  role,  determined  to 

stay  in  control  of 
manipulative  little  heroi 


In  1962,  at  the  very 
height  of  her  ce- 
lebrity, Kay  Thomp- 
son suddenly  and 
mysteriously  moved 
to  Rome  and  took 
a  splendid  maison- 
ette at  the  top  of  the 
Palazzo  Torlonia, 
near  the  Spanish 
Steps.  From  her  ter- 
race she  could  see 
the  Baroque  domes 
of  the  city.  Thomp- 
son seemed  weary 
of  her  public  per- 
sona, an  identity 
so  firmly  established 
that  one  friend  called  it  "the  Eloise 
and  Funny  Face  thing,"  as  if  it  were 
a  separate  being.  Thompson  had  just 
brought  out  a  new  edition  of  the  third 
of  the  Eloise  books,  Eloise  at  Christ- 
mastime, and  the  quirky  and  poetic 
voice  was  unmistakable: 

And  when  we  awakened 

he'd  come  and  gone 

and  in  all  of  this  midnight  and  dark 

we  could  see  these  reindeers  zimbering 

through  the  trees  in  Central  Park 

We  could  even  see  this  tail-light 

on  Santa  Claus'  sleigh 

and  Emily  had  a  baby  pigeon 

on  absolutely  Christmas  day 

Eloise  was  more  than  a  popular 
book;  the  dolls,  toys,  and  wardrobe  it 
produced  had  been  one  of  the  first 
publishing  saturation-marketing  gam- 
bits. The  author  of  Eloise,  however, 
appeared  to  believe  that  her  creations 
had  overwhelmed  her;  she  was  in  re- 
treat. "The  world  is  coming  apart," 
she  told  her  editor,  Richard  Grossman. 
"Why  don't  you  move  to  Rome,"  he 
suggested  casually.  "There  is  nothing 
you  can  do  here  in  New  York  that 
you  can't  do  there."  She  picked  up 
and  left  "with  only  a  toothbrush," 
she  later  told  a  friend. 

Thompson  was  a  woman  of  certi- 
tude and  imagination,  known  for  her 
exacting  standards  on  every  aspect  of 
her  appearance  and  career.  In  Rome, 
there  was  the  matter  of  a  particular 
shade  of  beige  she  envisioned  for  a 
chiffon  scarf.  "It  must  be  not  quite 
bone,  not  pink,  definitely  not  greige, 
perhaps  the  exact  color  of  the  sky 
one  hour  before  sunset  or  just  after 
twilight.  It  could  even  be  red!  You 
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know  what  I  mean?"  she  said  to  the 
fashion  illustrator  Joe  Eula.  The  walls 
of  her  new  apartment  had  to  be  "the 
exact  hue  of  the  water  at  Ostia."  A 
jacket  she  required  for  an  appearance 
on  The  Garry  Moore  Show  had  to  be 
"burgundy  and  no  other  shade!  A  silk 
velvet— thin,  thin,  thin!  Balenciaga  and 
definitely  not  Chanel,"  she  told  the  cos- 
tume designer  Robert  Mackintosh. 

Kay  TJwmpson  's  Eloise  had  been  pub- 
lished  in  1955— Thompson  insisted 
that  her  name  be  above  the  title,  as 
on  a  marquee.  By  then  Thompson 
had  sung  on  the  radio  with  Fred 
Waring  and  Andre  Kostelanetz  and 
had  coached  Judy  Garland,  Lena 
Home,  and  Joan  McCracken  at  MGM. 
Later,  with  Andy  Williams  and  his 
three  brothers,  she  had  had  a  daring 
nightclub  act.  William  Randolph 
Hearst  and  Maurice  Chevalier  had 
attended  her  opening  at  New  York's 
elegant  Le  Directoire  in  1948.  But  even 
after  Thompson  became  a  star,  she  was 
as  restless  as  a  six-year-old. 

Eloise  was  a  curious  doppelganger 
for  Kay  Thompson,  a  kindred  spirit. 
Like  her  creator,  Eloise  was  contra- 
dictory, both  brazen  and  yearning. 
She  was  an  imp  of  the  perverse,  a  re- 
freshing antidote  to  the  coy  and  cor- 
rect heroines  of  most  children's 
literature.  She  "skibbled"  through  the 
Plaza  hotel,  ordering  up  room  service 
and  crayoning  walls.  She  "sklonked" 
kneecaps  and  said  "rawther"  and  "ab- 
solutely," but  a  genuine  pathos  neu- 
tralized her  grandiose  ways.  The  1950s 
were  Eloise's  period,  and  she  helped 
to  define  them;  there  was  even  a  spe- 
cial room  at  the  Plaza  where  one 
could  pick  up  a  telephone  and  hear 
the  voice  of  Eloise  herself.  The  voice 
was,  of  course,  that  of  Kay  Thomp- 
son, theatrical  and  breathy:  Hello,  it's 
me,  Eloise.  Her  pronouncements  were 
droll:  "Getting  bored  is  not  allowed." 
"Sometimes  I  comb  my  hair  with  a 
fork."  By  1963,  more  than  a  million 
copies  of  Eloise  and  its  sequels  had 
been  sold. 

Thompson  always  insisted  that  Eloise 
was  not  for  children  but  for  "preco- 
cious grownups,"  a  phrase  she  approved 
for  the  book's  jacket.  She  had  a  sin- 
gular brio  with  words.  "Boring"  was 
a  favorite  Kay  Thompson  adjective;  she 
pronounced  it  as  if  it  were  a  musical 
phrase,  extending  the  first  syllable.  So 
too  with  her  other  cherished  descrip- 


tions—"too  boring,"  "divine,"  "he 
en."  The  absolute  Thompson  supe 
tive  was  "pure  heaven,"  which  \ ' 
conferred  rarely. 

ay  Thompson  \ 
tall    and    skin 
with   blond  h: 
strong  sharp  t , 
tures,  and  extra 
dinary  agate  e\ 
She  was  handso 
and  offbeat,  i 
possessed  a  kind  of  mannish  k 
that  was  not  in  vogue  at  the  tii 
Later  she  would  grow  to  resemble 
writer  Isak  Dinesen,  but  as  a  yoi 
woman  there  was  an  ebullience  in 
face,  lightness  around  the  edges.  ! 
was  notorious  for  her  style— the  ti 
ing  scarves,  the  toreador  pants.  "! 
could  take   10  yards  of  black  jer 
and  wrap  it  around  and  make  it  1< 
like  a  Schiaparelli,"  her  friend 
critic  Rex  Reed  recalled.  It  was  at  tii 
difficult  to  separate  her  from  Mas 
Prescott,  the  brittle  and  hilarious  f; 
ion  editor  she  played  in  Funny  Ft 
the  1957  Stanley  Donen  film  stan 
Fred  Astaire  and  Audrey  Hepbi 
Thompson  might  stride  into  a  re  i 
gaily  singing  "Hello,  hello!"  as  if 
were  eager  to  be  noticed,  but  she 
generally  thought  to  be  isolated  fi  i 
people.  Over  the  years  her  frie  I 
have  speculated  about  the  zigzags  i 
her  life,  the  conflicts  in  her  per  - 
ality.  She  was  prudish,  even  prig  j 
about  language  and  behavior,  yet  dr.  I 
to  the  uninhibited  world  of  the 
ater.   She  lived  in  dazzling  setti  . 
but  would  often  spend  days  ah 
When  she  went  out  in  public  she  pu  1 
focus  completely,  but  she  was  sek  i 
intimate,  and  so  wary  of  relations  S 
that  very  few  people  had  her  i 
phone  number.  "I  really  don't  k 
what  made  her  tick,"  says  Lena  Ho 
"Kay  is  a  recluse  hiding  behin 
pageant,"  another  friend  remarks. 

In  Rome  she  lived  in  a  serie:  f 
smallish  rooms  that  she  made  in  i 
"palace  of  crystal  and  tinkle," 
Eula  recalled.  Thompson  insta  1 
floor-to-ceiling  mirrors,  which  ha  ) 
be  laboriously  hauled  through  the 
den  of  the  palazzo  and  up  an  ex 
or  elevator  to  the  maisonette,  w 
she  called  the  super xittico.  Her  d 
ing  room  had  almost  no  furniture 
cept  for  zebra-skin  rugs— "the  zet 
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I  rom  top:  Kay  Thompson 
t  ind  Ed  Wynn  in  Hooray 
'nrWhat!,  the  1937  stage 
musical  from  which 
;  Thompson  was  fired; 
Thompson  in  1946  in  a 
radio  studio  with 
j  iy  Garland  and  CBS 
Ulucer  William  Spier, 
I  hompson's  second 
I  nmd;  Thompson  in 
Hollywood  with 
L1 1  Home  on  the  set 
of  Till  the  Clouds 
Roll  By,  1947. 


e  called  them. 

lompson  shared  the  apart 


Sent  with  her  pug,  Fenice, 
lio,  like  his  mistress,  often 
pre  a  scarf  tied  jauntily 
found  his  middle.  Fenice 
jut  everywhere  with  her  in 
tme,  seeming  to  exist  on  a 
»:t  of  green  Chuckles,  which 
[rompson  insisted  he  preferred, 
■r  devotion  to  the  pug  was 
J:h  that  she  reportedly  sawed 
I  legs  off  her  grand  piano  in 
der  to  move  it  into  her  bed- 
hm  at  the  top  of  a  spiral  stair- 
le,  where  she  would  play  songs 
i  him.  But  Thompson  was  restive 
it  Rome,  searching  for  a  new  proj- 
»  to  utilize  her  prodigious  energy. 
•fc  turned  down  a  featured  role  in 
H?  Pink  Panther,  as  she  had  earli- 
I  turned  down  one  in  Auntie  Mame, 
itha  crisp  wave  of  her  arm  and  a 
>4gle  word:  No. 

••^T^H  he  playwright  Mart 
2  1  Crowley  met  her  dur- 
jy  I  ing  these  years.  He  had 
}&  studied  art,  and  Thomp- 

'-■&  son  discussed  with  him 

jr  the  idea  of  doing  some 

$5;  sketches  for  a  book  she 

— H was  working  on  called 

We  Fox  and  the  Fig.  Crowley  re- 
^c|ed  that  Thompson  often  resented 
[when  people  she  met  "expected  her 
ttfoe  the  Diana  Vreeland  parody  she 
wed  in  Funny  Face."  She  seemed 
tcjdieve  that  the  caricature  had  come 
tcfdefine  her,  and  her  eccentricities 
*le  not  too  far  from  Maggie 
P  scott's  in  the  movie.  One  day  she 
aifounced  to  Crowley  that  she  in- 
te;led  to  have  tiny  Oriental  lacquered 
ta!es  for  her  bare  living  room.  She 
w  determined  to  paint  them  a  shade 
of;ed  she  had  seen  in  a  Revlon  ad. 


Kay 

was  to  vocal 
arrangements 

what  Louis 
Armstrong 

was  to  jazz. 


"We  went  out  and  we 
bought  10  unpainted  raw  ta- 
bles that  were  12  inches  high. 
'No  higher,  no  smaller,'  she 
said.  They  needed  priming, 
but  did  we  do  that?  No. 
So  we  went  out  and  bought 
nail  varnish— cases  and 
cases  of  it— and  we  sat 
around  on  the  marble 
floor  with  the  zebes  and 
painted  those  tables  for 
days,  and  we  never  got  through." 
Tlte  Fox  and  the  Fig  was  also  left  un- 
completed. Crowley  believed  they  were 
friends,  but  after  Thompson  became 
displeased  with  his  work,  he  said,  for 
some  time  he  could  no  longer  get  her 
on  the  phone.  However  odd  their  re- 
lationship, it  would  have  been  incon- 
ceivable to  Crowley  at  that  time  that 
the  creator  of  Eloise  would  retreat  from 
life  completely  and  attempt  to  take 
America's  most  popular  six-year-old 
with  her.  ""Eloise  is  me.  All  me!" 
Thompson  once  told  her  friend  Eleanor 
Lambert,  the  fashion  publicist.  "No, 


Kay.    Eloise   be- 
longs to  the  world,"  Lambert 
recalled  answering.  She  was  surprised 
when  Thompson  did  not  reply. 

"I  think  the  story  of  our  lives 
comes  through  these  wonderful  peo- 
ple we  run  into.  You  run  into  a  stranger 
and:  'My  God,  the  electricity!'  And 
then  you  come  into  something  terri- 
ble, and  our  lives  are  ruined  by  this," 
Kay  Thompson  recently  told  the  writer 
Stephen  Silverman  in  a  telephone 
conversation.  Since  1973,  when  Thomp- 
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son  and  Eleanor  Lambert  staged  an 
elaborate  fashion  show  of  American 
designers  at  Versailles,  Thompson  has 
slowly  withdrawn  from  public  and 
social  life.  She  now  lives  quite  pur- 
posefully as  a  recluse  in  a  large  apart- 
ment owned  by  her  goddaughter,  Liza 
Minnelli,  on  East  69th  Street  in  New 
York.  Thompson  has  narrowed  her 
circle  to  a  few  friends,  including 
Eleanor  Lambert,  Rex  Reed,  the  film 
historian  Hugh  Fordin,  and  John  Lor- 
ing,  a  vice-president  of  Tiffany  &  Co. 
She  is  confined  to  a  wheelchair,  but 
often  wears  a  favorite  red  Halston 
sweater  and  dancing  shoes;  her  feet 
tap  frequently  to  a  beat  that  only  she 
can  hear.  She  routinely  turns  down 
interview  requests.  "Make  them  go 
away,"  she  tells  Allen  Eichhorn,  Liza 
Minnelli's  publicist. 

theme  of  Thomp- 
son's life  has  been 
a  relentless  search 
for  privacy.  She  re- 
turns calls,  even 
from  friends,  hap- 
hazardly, if  at  all. 
When  she  does  call 
back,  however,  she  is  vibrant  and  youth- 
ful. She  will  often  stay  on  the  tele- 
phone for  an  hour,  then  hang  up  and 
call  right  back  to  add  a  thought  to 
the  soliloquy  that  has  gone  before. 
She  is  part  of  a  generation  of  wom- 
en who  speak  in  great,  colorful  dra- 
matic arcs.  "You  have  led  me  down 
the  garden  path,  and  I  have  fol- 
lowed!" she  recently  told  a  friend. 
News  radio  is  often  on  in  the  back- 
ground when  she  calls.  She  reads 
avidly  and  has  strong  opinions.  Over 
the  summer,  she  told  me  that  she  was 
convinced  that  O.  J.  Simpson  was  in- 
nocent. "You  don't  expect  me  to 
agree  with  Dominick,  do  you?"  she 
asked  testily,  referring  to  the  writer 
Dominick  Dunne  and  his  coverage 
of  the  Simpson  trial  in  these  pages. 
Often  she  will  end  conversations  with 
a  vibrant  "Think  pink!"  "Think  Pink" 
was  the  remarkable  opening  number 
in  Funny  Face,  in  which  Thompson 
instructed  her  staff  at  Quality  Maga- 
zine to  "banish  the  black,  bury  the 
blue,  burn  the  beige.  Think  pink!  And 
that  includes  the  kitchen  sink!"  At 
times  she  will  close  with  another  fa- 
vorite phrase:  "Be  brilliant!" 

Thompson's  age  is  a  subject  of  be- 
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mused  speculation  among  her  friends. 
Several  believe  she  is  close  to  95,  al- 
though she  shrieks  when  that  figure  is 
mentioned:  "Heavens,  no!"  An  offi- 
cial biographical  entry  gives  her  birth 
date  as  November  9,  1912,  although 
some  references  add  "disputed."  One 
music  encyclopedia  places  her  date  of 
birth  in  1902.  Very  little  is  known  about 
Thompson's  early  life.  She  was  born 
in  St.  Louis,  where  she  was  called 
Kitty  Fink.  She  attended  the  same 
high  school  as  Tennessee  Williams 
and  later  went  to  Washington  Uni- 
versity. Thompson's  father,  a  jeweler, 
encouraged  his  daughter's  musical  abil- 
ity. According  to  a  1936  Radio  Guide, 
Thompson  had  informed  her  family 
at  the  age  of  four  that  she  would  be 
an  actress.  She  was  not  as  pretty  as 
her  two  sisters,  ugly  ducklings  can 
have  beaux,  Radio  Guide  cruelly  ti- 
tled an  early  Thompson  profile.  The 
words  below  were  equally  mean: 
"When  she  looked  into  the  mirror 
and  a  homely  girl  stared  back,  Kay 
Thompson  went  to  work  with  a  will — 
and  made  that  homely  girl  a  star!"  By 
the  time  she  was  16,  she  was  a  prodi- 
gy on  the  piano,  performing  Liszt 
with  the  St.  Louis  Symphony.  She 
was  close  to  her  sister  Marion,  but 
she  rarely  talked  about  her  childhood 
with  friends.  Like  Eloise,  she  seemed 
to  exist  center  stage  with  her  family 
off  in  the  wings. 

At  age  17  she  moved  to  Los  Ange- 
les and  took  a  job  teaching  diving  at 
a  summer  camp.  As  a  singer,  she  was 
talented  but  not  appealing  enough  to 
be  recognized  as  a  natural 
radio  star.  She  sang 
with     the     Mills     ■ 
Brothers  before  they 
were    well    known, 
and  worked  in  San 
Francisco  clubs.  She 
had  her  nose  straight- 
ened and  lost  her  orig 
inal  name  for  the  more 
euphonious  "Thompson," 
but  she  was  strong-willed, 
ferociously  ambitious,  and 
would  not  compromise  her 
standards.  According  to  a 
1948  column  in  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  in  1934  she  was 
fired  from  a  radio  show  of 
hit  songs.  Soon  after,  she  was 
hired  to  sing  with  Fred  War- 
ing, but  he  fired  her  too.  She 


made  two  records  for  Victor,  but  1 
News  columnist  reported  that  the  hi  1 
of  the  company  had  hated  them  i  'j 
refused  to  release  them.  She  worl  i 
for  Andre  Kostelanetz,  but  he  replai 
her  with  Alice  Faye. 

The  composer  Hugh  Martin  r 
Thompson  about  1935,  when  he  beca 
her  rehearsal  pianist.  Later  he  \ , 
part  of  her  group,  Kay  Thompsc 
Rhythm  Singers,  on  CBS.  "She  \  , 
the  cutting  edge.  The  sophisticat  i 
was  in  her  singing  and  in  her  c 
versation,"  Martin  recently  recall 
"She  was  to  vocal  arrangements  w 
Louis  Armstrong  was  to  jazz." 

The  Depression  was  ragij 
and  the  Shubert  broi 
ers  controlled  Broadv 
Agnes  de  Mille  won 
for  the  Shuberts  a 
young  choreograpi 
and  later  described 
a  memoir  the  aura! 
"evil  magic"  about  Lee  Shubert.  W 
out  the  protection  of  Equity, 
dancers  had  no  security  and  earj 
a  pitiful  salary:  "thirty-five  dollar 
week,  twenty  dollars  for  rehearsal, 
a  little  loving  on  the  side,"  shei 
ported.  De  Mille  encountered  1 
Thompson  in  1937  in  a  Shubert 
duction  called  Hooray  for  What 
debacle  that  would  prove  traumi 
for  both  of  them.  Hooray  for  W 
could  have  made  Thompson's 
name  in  the  the- 


Salter  Winchell  wrote  about  us.  Within  a  year 

we  were  making  $15,000  a  week.'" 


. 


Kay  on  "the  saloon  beat" 

about  1948,  in  her  nightclub  act 

with  the  Williams  Brothers, 

from  left,  Don,  Andy, 

Dick,  and  Bob.  Inset,  the 

cover  of  Thompson's  MGIM 

record,  about  1952. 


« 


ompson, 
in  black,  as  Hu- 
geous fashion  editor 
Maggie  Prcscott  in 
Stanley  Demon's  1957  film 
Funny  Face,  ordering 
her  staff  and  the  world 
to  "think  pink." 


ater.  Harold  Arlen  wrote  the  music, 
the  book  was  by  the  venerable  writ- 
ing team  of  Howard  Lindsay  and  Rus- 
sel  Crouse,  and  the  lyrics  were  by 
E.  Y.  "Yip"  Harburg. 

In  rehearsal,  Arlen  quickly  realized 
that  Thompson  not  only  could  act  and 
sing  but  also  was  a  gifted  vocal  arranger— 
an  entirely  new  field  at  the  time.  Hugh 
Martin  and  his  later  collaborator  Ralph 
Blane  followed  Thompson  to  Hooray 
for  What!  At  CBS,  Martin  had  ob- 
served her  technique:   "She  did  not 
come  to  the  studio  having  made  the 
arrangement.  She  would  use  us  as  her 
tools,  the  way  a  painter  uses  pigment. 
I  would  sit  there  and  watch  her  fingers 
and  try  to  soak  up  all  the  changes  of 
key.  At  a  certain  point,  when  she  felt 
the  arrangement  had  reached  its  zenith, 
she  would  stand  up  and  say,  'O.K., 
over  to  you!' "  During  Hooray  for  Wluit!, 
Martin  recalled,  "Kay  would  be 
sitting  in  front  of  the  footlights 
during  rehearsal  with  a  bandanna 
around  her  head,  sweat  pouring 
out,  looking  like  the  chic-est  thing 
in  the  world  while  all  of  us  were 
clapping  and  singing  'Down  with 
Love'  and  'Buds  Won't  Bud.'" 

The  Shuberts  wanted  to  turn 
Hooray  for  What!  into  a  bo- 
somy-chorus-girl  revue,  and 
Lee  Shubert  felt  that  Thomp- 
son was  not  sexy  enough. 
He  and  Vincente  Minnel- 
li,  the  director,  battled  over 
this  and  every  other  artis- 
tic decision.  "Rehearsals 
were  a  horror,"  de  Mille 
recalled.  "The  bosses .  .  . 
were  prowling  the  aisles 
whispering.  I  developed 
a  tic  from  snapping  my 
head  to  see  who  was 
spying   behind    me." 


(.(. 


The  Shuberts  fired  dancers  and  singers 
without  warning.  Thompson  was  "grim- 
lipped  and  sardonic,"  de  Mille  wrote, 
and  Minnelli  and  Arlen  took  to  their 
beds.  De  Mille  was  dismissed  in  the 
lobby,  only  hours  before  the  leading 
man.  One  night,  as  Thompson  was  leav- 
ing the  stage,  she  felt  a  tap  on  her 
back  and  heard  the  words  "That  will 
be  your  last  performance." 

Martin  was  in  the  basement  of  the 
theater  when  Thompson  was  fired.  "I 
will  never  forget  the  cries,  the 
sounds,  and  the  sobs  that 
came    from    her    dressing 
room,"  he  said.  She  was  so 
devastated,  Martin  recalled, 
that  in  the  end  "she  could  not 
face  thinking  about  it.  It  was  ban- 
ished from  her  life."  Hooray  for 
What!  became  one  among  many 
taboo  subjects  for  Thompson,  who 
resisted  any  unpleasant  talk 


Martin  remains  convinced  that  the  - 
miliation  kept  Thompson  from  er 
doing  another  Broadway  show. 

By  then  Thompson  had  married  s 
trombone  player  Jack  Jenney,  v 
recorded  "Star  Dust"  and  later  pla  1 
with   Artie    Shaw.    Jenney   direc 
Thompson's  recording  sessions 
appeared  with  her  in  a 
1937  Republic 


1      From  above:  the  cover  of 
Kay  Thompson's Eloise,  1955; 
Hilary  Knight  and  Thompson  < 
Funny  Face  set,  1956;  the  scene 
from  Funny  Face  in  which  a  fashh 
crew  first  sees  Audrey  Hepburn, 
with,  from  left,  Ruta  Lee,  Thomp; 
Fred  Astaire,  the  model  Dovima, 
and  Paul  Smith. 


Bob  said, 

'Who  do  you  think 

you  are?'  I  said 

I  am  Eloise.  I  am  six.' 


ovie,  Manhattan  Merry-Go-Round. 

*  1939  they  had  written  a  song  called 
IVhat  More  Can  I  Give  You?,"  but 
lortly  after,  Thompson  left  Jenney 
|r  CBS  radio  producer  Bill  Spier, 
^io  was  among  the  first  to  broadcast 

•  isic  from  Europe  in  a  symphony  hour. 
\  ompson  worked  on  Spier's  show 
,  j  reportedly  traveled  with  the  CBS 
r\v  abroad.  Spier  was  married  with 
^•ee  children,  but  he  divorced  his 
'fe  and  married  Thompson.  Spier 
Is  "a  boy  genius,"  his  third  wife,  the 
jaress  June  Havoc,  recently  told  me. 
jvoc  had  played  vaudeville  as  "Baby 
jie"  with  her  sister,  Gypsy  Rose 
Dp.  Spier  was  tall  and  dark,  a  con- 
nt-level  pianist  with  a  lethal  sense  of 
Bnor.  He  would  later  produce  Sus- 
/!  v  and  introduce  the  Dashiell  Ham- 
■  tt  character  Sam  Spade  to  radio. 

!\>  Thompson  became  increasingly 
111  known,  Spier  later  told  June 
Bvoc,  he  felt  on  the  periphery  of 
I  life.  She  was  exuberant,  but  kept 
I  distance.  Spier  seemed  to  under- 
bid the  contradiction  in  her  per- 
ftality:  bravado  was  her  disguise. 

i "  yr^^  ^ere  *s  a  p°rtrait  °f 

'  JB  1  Kay  Thompson  leaning 
W:  '  against  a  wardrobe  rack 
v*  with  Lena  Home  in  the 

Jj-  MGM  days.  She  is  all 

&  legs,  in  a  sleek  straight 

S&  skirt  with  a  wide  belt 

H and    high    sling-back 

■lips.  Her  face  is  radiant.  Her  friend- 
>w<  with  Hugh  Martin  was  responsi- 
■ifor  propelling  her  in  1944  into  a 
relatively  new  position  as  a 
vocal  arranger  at  the  elite 
unit  of  MGM  run  by  Arthur 
Freed,  the  producer  of  Sing- 
in'  in  the  Rain,  An  Amer- 
ican in  Paris,  Gigi,  and 
other  major  MGM  musi- 
cals. Freed  brought  Cole 
Porter  to  Metro  for  The 
Pirate  and  promoted  the 
careers  of  Judy  Gar- 
land and  Lena  Home. 
The  Freed  Unit,  re- 
called Hugh  Martin, 
was  "the  most  intense 
concentration  of  tal- 
ent I  had  ever  seen." 
Freed  worked 
with  Roger  Edens, 
a  gentle  Texan  who 
would  later  pro- 


duce Funny  Face.  Like  Thompson, 
Edens  was  a  person  with  diverse  abil- 
ities. He  was  Judy  Garland's  mentor 
as  well  as  a  composer.  As  a  produc- 
er, Edens  had  signed  Hugh  Martin 
and  his  collaborator  after  the  success 
of  their  show  Best  Foot  Forward. 
Meet  Me  in  St.  Louis  was  Martin 
and  Blane's  first  score  for  MGM;  it 
was  a  triumph  for  Edens  and  Judy 
Garland,  and  "The  Trolley  Song" 
was  nominated  for  an  Oscar.  One 
day  Martin  announced  to  Edens  that 
he  was  leaving  Metro  to  go  off  to 
the  war.  "Hugh,  how  are  we  going 
to  replace  you?"  Edens  asked.  "There 
is  someone  much  better  than  me: 
Kay  Thompson,"  said  Martin. 

In  the  history  of  popular  Ameri- 
can music,  Kay  Thompson's  role  has 
been  largely  unreported.  Her  vocal 
arrangements  helped  bring  jazz 
rhythms  to  MGM  musicals;  she  taught 
Lena  Home  to  sing  loud  and  gave 
Judy  Garland  a  new  sound.  Home 
says  Thompson  was  "a  major  part  of 
my  time  out  there  at  MGM.  Profes- 
sionally she  developed  me  as  a  singer 
completely.  I  had  the  groundwork 
there,  but  I  did  not  know  how  to  get 
it  out.  She  is  the  best  vocal  coach  in 
the  world." 

In  Los  Angeles,  Kay  Thompson  and 
Bill  Spier  took  a  bungalow  at  the 
Garden  of  Allah,  the  hotel  which 
had  once  been  a  haven  for  Sheilah 
Graham  and  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald.  Lat- 
er, she  papered  her  apartment  on 
Beverly  Glen  with  tiny  clusters  of  flow- 
ers; the  walls  and  ceiling  were  com- 
pletely covered.  "The  overall  im- 
pression was  like  being  inside  a  can- 
dy box,"  the  writer  Leonard  Gershe 
recalled.  Thompson  and  Spier  gave 
lavish  parties  for  their  musician 
friends.  As  Lena  Home  recalled,  she 
and  Kay  were  homesick  New  York- 
ers. Through  her  friendship  with 
Thompson,  Home  met  her  husband, 
the  arranger  Lennie  Hayton.  During 
Thompson's  Hollywood  years  her  urge 
to  perform  was  subsumed  into  improvs 
she  would  do  at  parties,  often  with 
Judy  Garland  or  Roger  Edens.  Much 
of  this  material  was  later  recycled 
for  her  nightclub  act.  For  Cyd 
Charisse,  who  starred  in  The  Band 
Wagon  and  Silk  Stockings,  Kay  was 
"a  bundle  of  energy.  I  remember  her 
flying  by  in  the  rehearsal  hall  with 
ivaciousness  and  energy— there 


was  nobody  more  enthusiastic  about 
everything  than  Kay."  She  wore  pants 
that  laced  up  the  front  like  those 
worn  by  Jack  Cole,  whose  sophisti- 
cated modern-dance  company  in- 
cluded Gwen  Verdon  and  Carol 
Haney,  Charisse  said.  Often  Thomp- 
son would  break  into  a  jitterbug  just 
for  the  sheer  fun  of  it. 

Roger  Edens  became 
a  pivotal  figure  in 
Thompson's  life. 
They  shared  the 
same  birthday  and 
were,  according  to 
Hugh  Martin,  "soul 
mates."  Edens  was 
married  and  by  all  accounts  roman- 
tically unavailable  to  Thompson,  but 
deeply  connected  to  her  emotionally. 
Each  year  on  their  birthday  they 
threw  an  elaborate  party.  They  would 
write  songs  for  each  other  and  rehearse 
their  numbers  for  months.  "Kay  would 
have  no  clue  what  Roger  was  doing, 
and  Roger  would  have  no  clue  what 
Kay  was  doing,"  said  Gershe.  "Peo- 
ple would  die  to  get  invited!"  Ann 
Miller  and  Judy  Garland  would  at- 
tend, as  would  Andy  Williams,  Cyd 
Charisse,  and  Lena  Home.  One  day 
Edens  sat  down  at  the  piano  and  played 
a  complex  tribute  he  had  written  for 
Thompson,  "The  Passion  of  St.  Kate." 
On  the  telephone  50  years  later, 
Gershe  sings  it  effortlessly:  "There 
she  was  in  St.  Louis,  /  with  no  food 
and  no  heat  and  no  money  to  pay 
the  rent,  /  but  she  didn't  care  /  little 
Katie,  da-di-da  ..." 

The  satirical  style  of  Edens  and 
Thompson  was  on  display  in  a  song 
originally  written  as  a  vehicle  for  Greer 
Garson  in  the  1946  film  Ziegf'eld  Fol- 
lies. Garson  had  starred  in  Madame 
Curie,  and  the  musical  number  "Mad- 
ame Crematon"  was  a  Thompson- 
Edens  send-up  of  her  great-lady 
character.  It  was  high  camp  and  wit- 
ty, a  set  piece  in  which  an  imperious 
actress  announces  to  reporters  her 
plans  for  her  next  weighty  part— 
Madame  Crematon,  the  inventor  of 
the  safety  pin.  The  night  came  when 
Vincente  Minnelli  and  Arthur  Freed 
were  to  hear  it  for  the  first  time. 
"They  all  assembled  at  Arthur  Freed's 
house,"  says  Hugh  Fordin.  "Kay  was 
playing  the  role,  and  Roger  was  play- 
ing the  piano.  The  song  ends  with 
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John  Fmnkenheimer  directed  the  TV  version 
of  Eloise,  and  called  the  experience 


s«8S» 


,-** 


Thompson  and 
the  young  actress 
Evelyn  Rudie 
rehearsing  for  the 
TV  production 
of  Eloise,  1956.  Insets, 
from  bottom: 
the  unavailable  sequels 
Eloise  in  Moscow 
(1959),  Eloi.se  at 
Christmastime  (1958), 
and  Eloise 
in  Paris  (1957). 


a  big  hurrah-hurrah, 
and  there  is  silence  from  Garson. 
Finally  Garson's  husband  says, 
'Your  house  is  beautifully  ap- 
pointed, Arthur.'  There  was 
no  way  Greer  was  going  to 
do  this.  Kay  and  Roger  went 
out  and  sat  in  the  backseat  of 
Edens's  car,  speechless.  Final- 
ly Roger  said,   'Goddamn  it. 
Judy  is  going  to  do  it!  She  is 
the  perfect  mimic,  and  she  will 
just  mimic  you.' "  In  the  film,  Gar- 
land, in  a  sleek  satin  dress,  with 
a  long  chiffon  scarf  in  her  hand, 
vamped  as  Kay  Thompson. 
Judy  Garland  eventually  came 
to  rely  more  and  more  heavily  on 
Thompson's  coaching.  Garland  was 
a  belter  then,  a  ballad  singer  with- 
out subtlety  in  her  interpretations. 
"Judy  just  had  a  big  voice,"  said 
Rex  Reed.  "Kay  softened  the  tones 
and   made   her  hold  certain   notes 
longer.  She  is  the  one  who  put  the 
sob  in  her  voice.  Judy  was  always 
running  out  of  steam  on  notes  and 
she  would  have  to  catch  her  breath. 
She'd  say,   'Oh,  God,   I   ruined  it.' 
And  Kay  would  say,  'You  didn't  ruin 
it— use  it!'"  Thompson  coached  her 
through  Ziegfeld  Follies,   The  Harvey 
Girls,    and    The   Pirate,    for    which 
Thompson  arranged  the  song  "Mack 
the  Black." 

You  could  see  Kay  Thompson's  style 
like  a  shadow  print  in  a  Garland  per- 
formance. There  was  the  hand  on  the 
hip— a  gesture  Liza  Minnelli  later  adopt- 
ed as  well.  Thompson  had  a  distinct 
bow— one  arm  perpendicular,  the  oth- 
er behind  her  back    which  Garland 


used.  Much  has  been 
written  about  the  rela- 
tionship between  Judy 
Garland  and  Kay  Thomp- 
son. Thompson  could  pull 
Garland  out  of  her  emotional 
funks  in  later  years,  when  Gar- 
land's anxiety  was  so  crip- 
pling that  she  would  cancel 
concerts.  Thompson  was  often 
contemptuous  of  Garland's  lack 
of  discipline  and  her  reliance  on 
pills.  "I  got  so  tired  of  taking  care 
of  her,"  she  told  a  friend,  but  Gar- 
land became  family  for  Thompson, 
who  often  traveled  with  her  and  her 
young  children,  Liza  and  Lorna.  The 
Pirate,  however,  proved  to  be  Thomp- 
son's nadir  at  MGM.  Garland  missed 
rehearsals  and  shoots.  Years  later,  when 
The  Pirate  came  up  in  a  conversa- 
tion, Thompson  looked  at  a  friend  with 
an  arched  eyebrow.   "Drugaroonies," 
she  said. 

By  the  end  of  Thomp- 
son's time  at  Metro, 
her  style  was  fully  rec- 
ognizable: you  could 
tell  which  singers  had 
been  trained  by  her. 
Lena  Home  recalled, 
"Hazel   Scott  and   I 
had  to  do  a  number  called  'Joshua 
Fit  the  Battle  of  Jericho.'  I  had  been 
going  to  Kay's  for  singing  every  day 
and  doing  her  exercises.  She  said  to 
me,  All  right,  it's  there.  We  just  have 
to  bring  it  out.'  When  Hazel  came, 
she  coached  us  both  for  the  number. 
I  began  to  sing  with  some  kind  of  as- 
sertiveness  through  my  training  with 
her."   Thompson   instructed   Home 
specifically  to  use  more  breath.  "Kay 
would  play  jazz,  and  I  would  sing. 
She  took  what  little  I  had,  and  it  just 
got  bigger  and  bigger.  We  both  liked 
jazz  and  jazz  musicians,  and  musi- 
cians have  a  tendency  to  develop  sounds 
you  hear  coming  from  an  instrument." 
Thompson  was  arguably  at  her  best 
in  the  complex  arrangement  of  the  Har- 
ry Warren  and  Johnny  Mercer  stan- 
dard "On  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and 
the  Santa   Fe"   in   The  Harvey  Girls. 
She  and  Edens  wrote  a  complicated 
series  of  lyrics  introducing  each  Har- 
vey girl  ("We  were  schoolmarms  from 
Grand   Rapids,   Mich  /  But  reading, 
writing,  'rithmetic  were  not  our  dish!"). 
Ralph   Blane  assisted  Thompson  on 
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the  vocal  arrangements.  He  later  re- 
called to  Hugh  Fordin,  "Kay  would 
write  twenty  ideas  while  I  threw  out 
nineteen!  They  would  just  come  to 
her  like  that,  she  was  so  fast!  Kay  could 
have  been  a  great  composer  had  she 
settled  on  one  theme  or  one  idea.  She 
could  never  discipline  herself  to  do 
the  same  thing  twice." 

Eloise  began  as 
a   vocal    riff, 
a  droll  bit  of 
shtick  to  pass 
the   time   be- 
tween friends. 
Thompson  was 
in  her  last  days 
at  MGM.  Her  marriage  to  Bill 
Spier  was  unraveling,   and 
she  was  looking  to  escape.  She 
later  recalled,  "I  had  a  head- 
ache for  two  years,  and  I  said, 
T  have  to  get  out  of  this  place! 
It  is  just  too  much!'"  Thomp- 
son attempted  to  blame  MGM 
for  her  unhappiness:  "I  learned 
that  in  a  big  studio  you  are  so 
categorized  that  you  have  to 
become  what  people  think  you 
are  or  get  out.  So  I  got  out," 
she  once  said.  "Everything  was 
saying,   'You  are  going  some- 
place else,  and  you  are  going  to 
do  something  else.'  So  my  con- 
tract was  up  on  May  17.  The  chore- 
ographer Bob  Alton  said  to  me, 
'You  can  always  have  an  act.'" 
she  told  Stephen  Silverman. 

Andy  Williams  and   his  three 
brothers  were  also  restless  at  the 
Freed  Unit.  Thompson  had- a  dar- 
ing idea,  completely  new  for  its 
time:  a  club  act  where  she  would  be 
center  stage  with  four  men  behind 
her,  choreographed  as  a  theater  piece. 
Thompson   called   her   new  career 
"the  saloon  beat."   For  a  time,  the 
novelty  of  her  idea  commanded  her 
imagination.  Williams  worried,  he  re- 
cently told  me,  about  technical  prob- 
lems,  such   as   what   to   do   with   a 
microphone.   In    1947   the   standard 
nightclub  act  was  Hildegarde  or  Jean 
Sablon,  just  standing  and  singing  in 
front  of  a  band.  Thompson  enlisted 
the  best  talent  at  MGM  for  advice, 
and  Bob  Alton  agreed  to  help  her 
with  the  staging  and  movement.  One 
day  Thompson  was  late  for  a  photo 
session  at  Alton's.  "I  drove  the  car 
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across  a  golf  course— Bob's  house  was 
right  there.  I  got  out  of  the  car  and  I 
opened  the  door  and  went  a  few  steps, 
and  he  said,  'Who  do  you  think  you  are, 
coming  here  five  minutes  late?'  I  said,  'I 
am  Eloise.  I  am  six.'" 

Eloise  became  an  alternative  persona 
for  Kay  Thompson,  much  as  the  dummy 
Charlie  McCarthy  was  for  Edgar  Bergen. 
The  noxious  voice  of  the  little  girl  allowed 
Thompson  to  express  contrarian  thoughts 
and  ideas.  Eloise  took  form  as  a  lonely 
and  whimsical  child  who  created  her  own 
world.  She  became  an  immediate  part  of 
Thompson's  daily  conversation.  "The 
boys  loved  Eloise!  Andy  gave  himself  two 
names,  Junior  and  Melvin.  They  gave  her 
names,  too,"  Thompson  recalled. 

Thompson  and  the  Williams  Brothers 
opened  their  act  at  El  Rancho  in  Las  Ve- 
gas when  Thompson  was  in  residence  in 
Nevada  getting  her  divorce.  A  charged 
romantic  atmosphere  existed  between 
Williams  and  Thompson,  friends  say. 
"She  was  madly  in  love  with  Andy,"  ac- 
cording to  Leonard  Gershe.  but  Williams 
denies  this.  However  close  they  were, 
Thompson  was  determined  that  the  act 
would  be  hers  alone.  Thompson,  Wil- 
liams remembers,  exerted  complete  con- 
trol. "At  one  time  my  brother  Dick  want- 
ed to  compose  or  arrange  one  of  the 
songs.  Very  soon  it  was  decided  that  that 
wasn't  the  way  it  was  going  to  go." 

There  was  no  question  but  that  the 
act  was  unique:  "Now  we  are  used  to 
seeing  a  girl  with  four  or  eight  guys,  but 
at  that  time  vocal  groups  had  never 
done  anything  but  stand  around  the  mi- 
crophone at  the  end  of  a  number  and 
put  their  arms  up.  It  was  that  static!" 
Williams  said.  "We  acted  out  scenes  like 
a  miniature  Broadway  show.  When  we 
got  on  the  stage  at  El  Rancho  Vegas, 
we  realized  that  no  one  could  hear  us. 
We  hung  microphones  from  a  beam 
across  the  stage— this  had  never  been 
done  before.  Kay  got  up  there  and  hung 
the  mikes  herself!" 

They  received  $2,500  a  week  at  a  time 
when  Sophie  Tucker,  according  to  Wil- 
liams, commanded  $5,000.  Eight  weeks 
later,  Thompson  and  the  Williams  Broth- 
ers moved  to  Ciro's  in  Los  Angeles. 
"Walter  Winchell  began  writing  about 
us.  Within  a  year  we  were  making 
$15,000  a  week,"  Williams  said.  When 
they  opened  in  New  York  in  April  1948 
at  Le  Directoire.  Variety  headlined:  kay 

THOMPSON'S  N.Y.  CAFE  WOW  CUES  AN- 
SWER TO  WAIL  FOR  'SOMETHING  NEW.' 
The  review  continued,  "Miss  Thompson 
is  an  atomic  bomb  of  rhythm  songa- 
pation  with  her  equally  supercharged  vo- 


cal vitamins,  the  four  Williams  Brothers." 
Thompson  was  taken  up  immediately 
in  the  New  York  of  the  postwar  period. 
Her  signature  numbers— "Jubilee  Time," 
"Pauvre  Suzette,"  "Louisiana  Purchase"- 
were  fresh  and  sardonic.  "She  was  really 
a  throwback  to  Cole  Porter  and  Noel 
Coward,"  Nina  Bourne,  who  later 
worked  on  her  books  at  Simon  &  Schus- 
ter, recalled. 

Through  Leonard  Gershe,  Thompson 
came  to  know  D.  D.  Dixon,  a  young  and 
deeply  stylish  editor  at  Harper's  Bazaar. 
Dixon  would  later  marry  Johnny  Ryan,  a 
stage  manager,  and  become  a  well-known 
social  figure  in  New  York,  but  as  a  young 
woman  she  often  traveled  with  the  pho- 
tographer Richard  Avedon  and  helped 
him  organize  shoots  for  the  magazine. 
D.  D.  Ryan  had  a  gift  for  understanding 
what  was  new,  and  she  was  fascinated  by 
Thompson.  "Kay  would  call  me  and  do 
Eloise  on  the  phone.  She  would  say  'This 
is  Eloise'  in  that  funny  little  voice.  I  knew 
nothing  about  technology,  but  I  finally 
said,  'Kay,  you  really  ought  to  get  a  tape 
recorder  and  write  this  down!'  This  was 
the  1950s,  and  I  did  not  even  know  what 
a  tape  recorder  was.  I  said,  'There  is  a  fel- 
low across  the  hall,  a  great  friend  of  mine, 
Hilary  Knight.'  He  used  to  make  little 
drawings  and  shove  them  under  my  door. 
One  morning  he  made  a  drawing  of  a  fat 
little  prissy  pretty  girl  with  frizzy  blond 
corkscrews.  She  had  a  satin  ribbon  in  her 
hair  and  a  bulging  belly,  and  she  was  fac- 
ing a  little  girl  who  looked  just  like  Eloise. 
I  said,  T  have  a  drawing  of  Eloise.'  And 
Kay  got  enormously  interested." 

A  black  leather  scrapbook  rests  on  a 
shelf  in  Hilary  Knight's  apartment 
on  East  51st  Street  in  New  York.  In  it  is 
the  entire  publishing  history  of  the  phe- 
nomenon that  became  Eloise.  Knight,  a 
student  of  the  painter  Reginald  Marsh, 
was  28  when  he  was  introduced  to  Kay 
Thompson  in  1954.  He  was  starting  his 
career  as  a  magazine  illustrator  and  was 
influenced  by  the  work  of  the  British 
artist  Ronald  Searle.  The  son  of  two  New 
York  artists,  Knight  is  modest  and  thought- 
ful. His  small  apartment  is  crammed  with 
vintage  theater  recordings  and  his  own 
sketches  and  paintings. 

"I  just  knew  this  little  girl,"  he  said  of 
Eloise.  "D.D.  took  me  to  meet  Kay— I  be- 
lieve it  was  her  last  performance  at  the 
Persian  Room.  We  went  to  the  lobby,  and 
I  remember  sitting  with  her,  and  she  told 
me  about  the  book.  We  pretty  much  start- 
ed working  on  it  right  away." 

For  Thompson,  Knight  was  "Prince- 
tonian— shy,  gentle,  and  soft-spoken."  She 


had  written,  she  recalled  in  a  1957  ir  - 
view,  "12  lines  on  a  piece  of  paper    1 
handed  it  to  him.  'If  you're  interested,  B 
in  touch  with  me.'  Then  I  spoke  a 
words  of  Eloisiana  and  left."  That  Ch  1 
mas,  Thompson  received  a  card  fi 
Knight,  a  highly  stylized  picture  of  an  - 
gel  and  Santa  Claus  streaking  through  : 
sky.   On  the  top  of  Santa's  pack 
Eloise.  "It  was  immediate  recognitior  i 
my  part.  There  she  was,  in  persoi 
knew  at  once  Hilary  Knight  had  to  il  • 
trate  the  book,"  she  later  recalled. 

"I  holed  in  at  the  Plaza  and  we  v  ; 
to  work.  I  just  knew  I  had  to  get  s 
done.  Eloise  was  trying  to  get  out. 
never  known  such  stimulation.  This  I 
had  complete  control  of  me.  Ideas  c; 
from  everywhere.  Hilary  and  I  had  • 
mediate  understanding.  .  .  .  We  wr  . 
edited,  laughed,  outlined,  cut,  pas  . 
laughed  again,  read  out  loud,  laughed  I 
suddenly  we  had  a  book." 

"I  did  a  sketch  of  the  little  girl,  anc  : 
worked  together.  It  was  a  total  collab  - 
tion,"  Knight  recalled.  "Kay  talked  at 
the  way  she  looked,  the  little  costi 
The  attitude  was  a  combination  of  se  - 
al  different  people.  One  was  a  won  . 
Eloise  Davison,  a  food  writer  at  the  . 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  a  frienc 
my  family.  All  of  these  people— Na 
Eloise— are  really  Kay,"  Knight  said. 

On    the    opening    page,    Eloise  . 
nounces,  "I  am  Eloise.  I  am  six."  Elo  l 
facial  expression  and  pose  invoked  cl  - 
cal   portraiture   of  great   men— Ingi 
wealthy  noblemen,  Jacques-Louis  D;r 
Napoleon.     For    the    illustrator    J< 
Shefts,    Knight's   perfect   pitch   for   j 
body  in  motion  "put  him  in  a  league    I 
[Sir  John]  Tenniel,   [Arthur]   Rackr  . 
and  [Edmund]  Dulac."  Knight  was    i 
to    alleviate    the    sardonic   darkness 
Thompson's    text    by    spoofing    Elo 
pomposity,  splattering  her  across  e 
page  in  a  helter-skelter  free-for-all.  T 
was  an  ingenious  quality  to  his  draw 
an  economy  of  line— almost  as  if 
were  preliminary  sketches. 

Soon  after  the  text  and  drawings ' 
completed,  Thompson  recalled,  "we    I 
Eloise  to  Jack  Goodman  at  Simo 
Schuster,  and  he  recognized  and  ur  - 
stood  Eloise  immediately.  We  all  bee 
close  friends,  and  the  book  went 
print— only  a  thousand  copies  the    • 
time,  just  to  see  how  it  went." 

How  it  went  was  immediately: 
Goodman,  the  editor  of  S.  J.  P  I 
man  and  Irwin  Shaw,  issued  a  m 
dated  November    18,    1955:  "Thur  y 
evening  first  copies  came  off  press.  '- 
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y  morning  at  9:30  people  in  the  office 
o  had  taken  home  copies  came  in 
iking  considerable  noise.  Friday  morn- 
at  11:30  we  ordered  a  second  print- 
Friday   afternoon.   Life   magazine 
d  us   they  are   running   a   story  on 
rise  (pictures  and  text  in  two  colors)  in 
ir  December  5th   issue."   Goodman 
n  rounded  up  blurbs  from  a  roster  of 
tinguished  authors.  "To  me  Eloise  is 
most    glorious   book    ever   written 
but  an  endearingly  frightful  little  girl, 
mpletely    enchanting,    and   you    can 
[j>te  me  fulsomely,"  Cornelia  Otis  Skin- 
|  said.  Noel  Coward's  appraisal  was 
dited  in  the  ads:   "Frankly,   I  adore 
Kise."  Soon  the  book  was  selling  4.000 
a 'ies  a  week;  it  shared  the  best-seller 
■  that  spring  with  John  O'Hara's  Ten 
I  th  Frederick  and  The  Quiet  American, 
iGraham  Greene. 

U  Simon  &  Schuster,  Richard  Gross- 
ni  worked  on  the  original  promotion 
I  ipaign  with  Jack  Goodman.  Later,  he 
Wild  edit  Kay  Thompson  and  become  a 
I  c  friend.  "Kay  had  a  clear  idea  of 
a  l  she  wanted— to  get  out  of  the  'saloon 
■ness,'  as  she  referred  to  it,  and  be  re- 
nted by  classy  people."  With  success,  a 
f\T  of  myopia  crept  into  her  relation- 
>.  Barron  Polan,  Thompson's  agent, 
had  helped  make  her  career,  took 
to  court  over  commissions  on  the 
e  books.  He  lost.  She  was  often 
Ilky,  and  used  the  expression  "I'll  cut 
m\  off  at  the  knees"  in  rupturing  rela- 
Mships  with  longtime  friends. 

few  weeks  before  Eloise  was  pub- 
■d,  Hilary  Knight  received  a  call  from 
Bnpson's  secretary  asking  for  a  meet- 
■jKnight  was  handed  a  one-page  agree- 
Mt  to  sign.  Thompson  had  written  an 
Hual  addendum  to  her  publishing  con- 
m.  She  would  own  the  copyright  to 
Bttht's  drawings,  and  any  future  Eloise 
Ms  would  be  locked  in  at  the  same 
Hty  split  as  the  first— 70  percent  for 
■npson  and  30  percent  for  Knight.  "I 
My  trusted  her,"  Knight  said.  "I 
igd  it  without  really  looking  at  it.  I  to- 
tal! signed  my  rights  away."  During  the 
3«?  of  their  collaboration,  Knight 
wtfd  occasionally  raise  the  subject  with 
Th.ipson.  Finally  she  agreed  to  discuss 
thejnerous  contract  with  Morris  Ernst,  a 
disuguished  literary  lawyer.  "Ernst  got 
ncrtiere  with  her.  He  was  overwhelmed 
?  r,"  Knight  said.  Nevertheless,  Knight 
ancliompson  soldiered  on. 
wr  a  six-year-old,  Eloise  had  a  distinct- 
•irk  side,  which  resembled  her  cre- 
ator. She  was  isolated  and  self-involved. 
|  introduction  to  a  special  edition  of 
Ma.line,    by    Ludwig    Bemelmans,    the 


writer  Anna  Quindlen  called  Eloise 
pathetic.   "When  I  think  of  Eloise 
grown  up,"  she  wrote,  "I  think  of 
her  with  a  drinking  problem,  knock- 
ing about  from  avocation  to  avoca- 
tion, unhappily  married  or  unhappi- 
ly divorced,  childless." 

"I  have  experienced  many  bad 
moments  from  the  beginning  of 
Eloise's  life,"  Thompson  recently 
told  Stephen  Silverman,  who 
was  researching  his  biography 
of  Stanley  Donen,  the  director 
of  Funny  Face.  Thompson  be- 
came caught  in  the  downdrafts 
of  celebrity.  She  lived  at  the 
Plaza,  purportedly  rent-free, 
for  many  years,  but  she  could 
not  escape  her  creation.  She 
staged  tea  parties  at  which 
she  vamped  as  Eloise,  and 
helped  to  mastermind  the 
special  Plaza  menu  for  chil- 
dren with  "Teeny  Weenies" 
and  "Eggs  Eloise."  Thomp- 
son traveled  to  Dallas  to  launch  Eloise 
clothing  at  Neiman  Marcus;  Eloise  dolls 
were  sold  at  Lord  &  Taylor.  At  Simon 
&  Schuster,  Richard  Grossman  suggest- 
ed to  Robert  Bernstein  that  he  might  en- 
joy working  with  Thompson  manufactur- 
ing Eloise  novelty  items.  Bernstein  set  up 
Eloise  Ltd.  and  rewarded  Grossman's 
generosity  by  taking  Thompson  with  him 
to  Random  House,  where  Bernstein  later 
became  president.  "Kay  was  such  a  per- 
fectionist that  getting  something  she  was 
happy  with  was  not  easy,"  Bernstein  re- 
called. Their  only  book  project  was 
Bernstein's  idea,  the  poignant  and  senti- 
mental Eloise  at  Christmastime  in  1958: 

So  if  no  one  remembers  me 
and  no  presents  can  I  find 
I'll  know  I  don't  deserve  them 
It  doesn't  matter 
I  don't  mind 

Thompson  turned  down  a  chance  to 
endorse  caramels,  but  agreed  to  a  disas- 
trous production  of  Eloise  on  CBS.  The 
cast  was  stellar— Ethel  Barrymore,  Louis 
Jourdan,  Charles  Ruggles,  Monty  Wool- 
ley— but  the  script  departed  wildly  from 
the  book.  In  it,  Eloise  was  caught  in  the 
middle  of  her  parents'  threatened  divorce 
in  a  hotel  filled  with  intrigue.  John 
Frankenheimer  directed,  and  called  the 
experience  "a  nightmare."  The  reviews 
were  savage,  turkey  was  the  special, 
one  headline  said  of  the  Thanksgiving 
production.  Just  as  she  had  done  after 
Hooray  for  What',  Thompson,  acutely 
sensitive  to  criticism,  burrowed  in  and 
closed  another  chapter  of  her  life.  She  re- 


Kay  Thompson  in 
France  in  1973  with  her  goddaughter, 
Liza  Minnelli,  and  Minnelli's 
second  husband,  Jack  Haley  Jr. 


solved,  she  told  friends,  that  she  would 
never  allow  Eloise  to  be  dramatized  again. 

The  success  of  Eloise  was  followed 
swiftly  by  Thompson's  role  in  Funny 
Face  as  the  redoubtable  Maggie  Prescott, 
who  storms  her  way  to  Europe  and  lands 
in  France  singing  the  enduring  "Bon- 
jour,  Paris!"  "I  never  considered  anyone 
else  for  the  part,"  Stanley  Donen  said.  If 
the  publication  of  Eloise  placed  the  night- 
club performer  in  the  public  mind  as  a 
hypersophisticated  and  world-weary  wom- 
an, Thompson's  image  was  italicized  by 
her  staccato  interpretation  of  a  fashion 
editor  inspired  by  Diana  Vreeland.  Like 
Vreeland,  Thompson  was  brassy  and 
shrewd:  "She's  got  to  have  bizzazz!"  she 
declaimed  about  one  model,  and  "biz- 
zazz" a  Vreeland  word  used  in  Funny 
Face  by  Gershe— instantly  entered  glossy 
fashion  copy. 

Funny  Face  had  originally  been  in- 
spired by  Leonard  Gershe's  friendship 
with  Richard  Avedon  and  his  wife,  Doe. 
Gershe  was  impressed  by  Doe's  beauty 
and  her  ambivalence  about  her  profes- 
sion, and  he  talked  about  the  Avedons 
with  the  English  writer  Clemence  Dane. 
'What  a  glorious  idea  for  a  musical— the 
fashion  world,  a  fashion  photographer, 
and  a  model  who  doesn't  want  to  be  a 
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model,"  Dane  told  him.  "Why  don't 
you  write  it?"  For  years,  Gershe's  Wed- 
ding Day,  as  the  script  was  first  called, 
languished.  Robert  Alton  wanted  to  di- 
rect it,  under  one  condition— if  Kay 
Thompson  would  play  the  fashion  edi- 
tor. Thompson,  Gershe  recalled,  "had 
never  got  over  Hooray  for  What!  She 
turned  it  down  flat.  She  was  afraid  to  go 
on  the  stage." 

Two  years  later,  Gershe  met  Roger 
Edens,  who  was  looking  for  a  movie  to 
produce  on  his  own.  Edens  had  several 
suggestions  for  Gershe's  script:  move  the 
wedding  to  the  end  of  the  story  and  bor- 
row several  songs  from  George  and  Ira 
Gershwin's  1927  stage  musical,  Funny 
Face.  By  then  D.  D.  Dixon  had  regaled 
Gershe  with  stories  of  her  fabulous  boss, 
Diana  Vreeland,  and  her  famous  apho- 
risms, such  as  "Pink  is  the  navy  blue  of 
India."  Funny  Face  went  into  production 
in  the  summer  of  1956.  Throughout  pro- 
duction, there  was  an  undercurrent  of 
tension  on  the  set.  Fred  Astaire,  who 
played  the  photographer,  seemed  to  take 
an  instant  dislike  to  Kay  Thompson.  "He 
liked  willowy  women,"  Gershe  said. 
"There  was  no  reason  for  it.  She  never 
did  anything  to  him.  She  found  him  a  pri- 
ma donna  and  mean  to  Audrey."  Thomp- 
son told  Stephen  Silverman.  "Stanley  nev- 
er yelled  at  anyone,  except  Fred,  sort  of, 
at  the  end."  During  the  filming  of 
Thompson  and  Astaire's  duet,  "Clap  Yo' 
Hands,"  Thompson  was  playing  the  pi- 
ano. "Fred  said,  'Stanley?  Come  over 
here."  Stanley  said,  'O.K.,  stop  the  cam- 
era.* And  Fred  said  to  him,  'What  is  she 
doing  on  the  piano?' "  Moments  after 
Thompson  and  Astaire  finished  dancing 
up  the  stairs,  Thompson  told  Silverman, 
"Fred  grabbed  me  out  of  the  blue  and 
said,  'Where  did  you  learn  balance?' " 

In  Paris,  Thompson  and  Hilary  Knight 
went  to  work  on  a  sequel.  Thompson 
was  determined  to  put  Eloise  in  a  small 
Left  Bank  hotel,  the  Relais  Bisson.  Knight 
dutifully  sketched  Paris  scenery— the  Pont 
Neuf,  pigeons  at  Fouquet's.  Thompson's 
eccentricities  became  more  evident.  "When 
we  were  in  Paris,"  Knight  said,  "Kay  was 
going  to  come  back  to  New  York  to  do  a 
song  called  'Bizzazz'  on  The  Ed  Sullivan 
Show.  We  went  to  Balmain,  and  they  gave 
her  a  fabulous  beige  chiffon  dress  and  jew- 
elry for  her  appearance.  I  forget  what  the 
reason  was,  but  she  decided  that  she  did 
not  like  it.  She  threw  it  in  the  tub  and 
washed  it!  She  just  ruined  it." 


Like  the  original  Eloise,  Eloise  in  Paris 
was  fresh  and  inventive.  Thompson's  text 
was  enchantingly  fey: 

When  you  are  in  your  chambre  which 

is  your  room 
you  are  allowed  to  fall  on  the  bed  and 

sort  of  sklathe 
yourself  into  these  large  pillows  for 

a  while 
because  here's  what  you  are 
absolutely  fatiguee 
which  is  tired  tired  tired 

The  absolutely  first  thing  you  have  to  do 
is  put  on  your  bedroom  slippers 
which  is  pantoufles 

Simon  &  Schuster  planned  a  record  ad 
campaign  for  Eloise  in  Paris.  Thompson 
was  photographed  at  book-and-author 
lunches  with  Dean  Acheson;  Eloise  en- 
dorsed Renaults  and  Kalistron  luggage; 
and  Thompson  recorded  the  song  "El- 
oise" with  Archie  Bleyer. 

Soon  after,  Richard  Grossman  had 
the  idea  of  sending  Thompson  and  Hil- 
ary Knight  to  Moscow.  "I  took  her  out 
to  the  airport  with  Hilary  in  what  was 
the  only  rentable  Rolls-Royce  in  New 
York,  owned  and  driven  by  a  wonderful 
man  named  Roosevelt  Zanders,"  Gross- 
man recalled.  Thompson  and  Knight  set 
up  at  the  National  Hotel.  Many  nights 
they  went  to  the  Bolshoi,  Knight  later  re- 
called. Thompson  wore  three  cashmere 
sweaters,  special  wool  fezzes,  and  a  red 
coat  made  of  guanaco,  a  thick  camel- 
like fur.  In  Moscow  she  deliberately 
wore  a  dress  "inside  out"  to  a  wedding. 
Knight  remembered.  She  was  so  famous 
then  that  when  she  came  back  she  made 
an  album,  Kay  Thompson  Party:  Let's 
Talk  About  Russia,  on  which  she  held 
forth  in  a  daffy  monologue:  "The  plumb- 
ing was  divine  -I  had  my  own  stopper 
for  my  own  bathtub!  ...  I  said  to  Hil- 
ary, 'Can  you  stand  it?  Here  we  are  in 
Moscow!'  It  was  heaven."  Thompson 
and  Grossman  composed  a  song  called 
"The  Moscow  ChaChaCha,"  which 
Thompson  recorded. 

However  celebrated  Thompson  had 
become,  she  was  unable  to  reconcile  her 
public  and  private  lives.  The  mania  for 
Eloise  seemed  to  have  taken  over  her 
life,  but  she  played  her  public  role  with 
gusto  and  little  noticeable  ambivalence. 
On  the  day  she  met  the  American  de- 
signer Norman  Norell,  Thompson  paint- 
ed two  red  dots  on  her  eyelids.  "Norell 
was  intrigued  by  the  subliminal  flash-of- 
red  effect,"  Hilary  Knight  said.  When 
Robert  Bernstein  walked  into  his  office 
on  his  first  day  at  Random  House,  he  was 
greeted  by  a  half-dozen  pigeons  flying 


around  and  the  sign  welcome  to  r  - 

DOM   HOUSE,   FROM  ME,   ELOISE.  Tho   - 

son  jumped  out  of  a  closet. 

In  the  summer  of  1966,  Hilary  Kn  t 
returned  to  Rome  to  work  with 
Thompson  on  their  fifth  Eloise  col  lab  - 
tion.    Knight    had    drawn    hundreds  t 
sketches  for  a  new  idea— Eloise  loll  in  i 
an    overflowing    bathtub    and    deluj  > 
movie  stars  in  fox  coats  and  the  Plaza  - 
tel's   long-suffering  manager,   Mr.  S  - 
mone.  Knight  recalled  the  atmospl  : 
between    them    as    odd    and    frent , 
Thompson  hung  his  drawings  all  over  * 
studio  and  snapped,  "Think  of  this  ;  i 
movie."  They  worked  all  day  long    ! 
into  the  night.  Thompson  would  con  - 
ment    Knight's    sketches— "That's   gi  . 
Hil"— but  the  next  morning,  he  recal  . 
"that  drawing  that  was  so  glorious  w<  I 
have  a  big  clot  of  rubber  cement  oi  . 
and  there  would  be  a  piece  of  paper  < 
the  drawing."  She  refused  to  accept 
of  his  suggestions.  In  the  end,  the 
was  too  thin  to  sustain.  Even  the  worl  : 
title   seemed   false   and   affected:  E 
Takes  a  Bawth. 

Often  artistic  collaboration  is  nott- 
tirely  congenial.  It  was  said  that  Gil 
and  Sullivan  communicated  through  - 
ters  because  they  could  not  stand  to  b  i 
the  same  room.  The  union  of  Lorenz  1  I 
and  Richard  Rodgers  ultimately  collar 
and  Bertolt  Brecht  and  Kurt  Weill  bee  . 
fed  up  with  each  other.  Thompson'  • 
liance  with  Hilary  Knight  resembled  i 
closely  the  partnership  of  Lewis  Ca  I 
and  John  Tenniel.  As  with  Tenniel's  d  - 
ings  for  Alice  in  Wonderland,  the  chan  I 
Eloise  was  greatly  enhanced  by  Knij  ! 
vision,  but  Thompson  insisted  on  com| 
control.  At  times,  the  writer  and  the  ;  I 
were  so  exasperated  with  each  other   t 
their  editor  had  to  write  to  Knight  ur  j 
him  to  stay  calm.  They  would  bee 
strained,  imagining  slights  and  betn 
where  once  there  had  been  a  produc 
even  joyous  exchange  of  ideas. 

By    the    time    Thompson    movec  | 
Rome  in  1962,  she  clearly  had   i 
any  detachment  in  her  relationship 
her  six-year-old  alter  ego.  Thompson    l 
told  Stephen  Silverman,  "People  n 
Eloise  what  they  want  her  to  be.  So 
should  I  come  in  with  a  Mexican  hat  1 
a  dish  of  spaghetti?  The  book  was  I 
one  day  when  Elsa  Maxwell  left  a 
that  said,  'Dear  Miss  Thompson,  !  ' 
did  you  know  I  lived  at  the  Plaza?' 
that  is  exactly  what  has  taken  place 
the  idea  of  these  people  playing  ch 
She  ultimately  refused  to  allow  Eloi  '•' 
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ris,   Eloise  in  Moscow,    and   Eloise  at 

ristmastime  to  remain  in  print.   She 

led    the    books    "rotten"    and    said, 

loise  is  all  of  us.  She  is  not  the  girl 

|;h  the  hat  on  in  Mexico." 

In  Rome,  Thompson  seemed  ready  to 

i  ape  from  her  creation.  "The  story  of 

;  y  Eloise  is  under  wraps  is  also  the  sto- 

|  of  Kay  Thompson."  Rex  Reed  said. 

iioise  is  hiding  because  Kay  is  hiding." 

1 1  as  Eloise  Takes  a  Bawth  was  ready 

igo  to  press,  Thompson  pulled  it  from 
publisher. 

||n  the  telephone  now,  without  too 
I' much  prompting,  Thompson  will 
s>  drop  into  the  Eloise  baby  voice.  She 
s,  :iks  to  very  few  people.  Hugh  Martin 
Raffled  that  she  does  not  return  his 
as.  Liza  Minnelli  has  hired  a  compan- 
k  to  live  in  the  apartment  with  her  god- 
rt  her.  When  Minnelli  is  in  New  York, 
i>  usually  stays  elsewhere,  according  to 
a;  iend.  Minnelli  continues  to  be  influ- 
e.'d  by  Thompson's  recordings,  and  in 
|^3  they  appeared  together  in  Otto 
pninger's  film  Tell  Me  That  You  Love 
A  Junie  Moon.  Last  year  Eloise  turned 
ILbut  Thompson  continues  to  freeze  out 
ILry  Knight.  "She  is  totally  turned  off 
■me.  And  I  honestly  can't  tell  you 
I ."  he  says.  Thompson  is  consumed  by 
m  and  tells  friends  that  Knight  contin- 
jnto  draw  Eloise.  "All  he  is  entitled  to 
■■share  of  the  royalties,"  she  told  Rex 
t|i  "Eloise  has  another  life,  and  I  am 
Hning  it  right  now."  It  was  to  Rex 
lid  that  Thompson  gave  her  last  formal 
Hrview,  in  1972.  She  told  Reed  then 
■  she  was  on  the  verge  of  publishing 
■fifth  book,  Eloise's  Wit  and  Observa- 
tia,  but  she  never  did.  "My  life  has  been 
Brans//,  and  now  I'm  sick  of  transit. 
Nkpoint  in  saving  memorabilia— some- 
bci'  always  steals  it.  I  own  an  orange 


tree  here,  a  rattan  chair  there,  and  the 
rest  is  in  storage  in  Rome." 

All  over  America,  Eloise  continues  to 
sell  briskly.  Last  year  almost  45,000  cop- 
ies were  sold.  First-edition  copies  are 
rare,  and  cost  almost  $300.  "They  leave 
the  store  usually  the  day  they  come  in," 
says  Schuyler  Hooke.  the  manager  of 
Books  of  Wonder  on  West  18th  Street 
in  New  York.  Thompson  continues  to 
turn  down  all  book  and  film  offers,  in- 
cluding one  from  Knopf  for  her  memoirs 
and  another  from  Francis  Ford  Coppola. 
Coppola  talked  to  her  on  the  telephone 
for  hours  about  Eloise  and  finally  real- 
ized, a  friend  said,  that  Thompson  was 
hopelessly  tangled  with  her  creation. 
"Well,  good-bye  to  both  of  you,"  he  re- 
portedly told  her.  Some  years  ago,  Hilary 
Knight  was  swimming  in  the  pool  at  a 
midtown  New  York  Y.M.C.A.  Suddenly 
he  recognized  his  former  publisher,  Bob 
Bernstein.  "You  know,  Hilary,  you  and 
Kay  could  have  been  millionaires,"  Bern- 
stein told  him. 

For  the  40th  anniversary,  there  were 
special  Eloise  promotions,  including  an 
elaborate  display  in  the  windows  of 
Books  of  Wonder.  One  night  Schuyler 
Hooke  was  working  late  when  the  tele- 
phone rang.  "A  voice  said,  'This  is  Kay 
Thompson.'"  Miss  Thompson  was  crisp: 
"  'What  is  the  title  of  the  book  in  the  win- 
dow?' And  I  said,  'Well,  it's  Eloise.'  And 
she  shouted,  'That  is  incorrect!  The  title 
of  the  book  is  Kay  Thompson 's  Eloise, 
Hooke  remembered.  Recently,  my  tele- 
phone rang  as  well.  The  voice  on  the  oth- 
er end  was  theatrical  and  enthusiastic,  im- 
mediately recognizable  as  that  of  Kay 
Thompson.  "I  don't  want  my  story  to  be 
told.  I  am  too  busy  working.  I  have  so 
many  projects.  I  keep  them  all  here  in  a 
trunk.  But  do  call  again.  .  .  .  Maybe 
someday  I  will  talk."  □ 


ibttola 


(Cufinued  from  page  295)  amour.  He  was 
noilestined  to  endure  in  either  capacity. 
"Tj  boyfriend,"  recalls  an  old  Tommy 
paliwas  out  of  there  in  nothing  flat." 
*{to  his  place  stepped  Lisa  Mottola's 
Mmd,  who  was  soon  being  spotted 
entiined  with  Mariah  in  New  York 
nigspots.  Tommy  denied  any  romance. 
"Wti  God  as  my  witness."  he  told  a  re- 
potir,  "I  swear  nothing's  going  on  be- 

w«ti   us."    But    the    relationship   was 
corjnon  knowledge  at  CBS,  where  one 

Wive   remembers  Tommy   regaling 
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him  with  descriptions  of  intimacies  with 
Mariah. 

The  extracurriculars  didn't  bother  Wal- 
ter, who  awarded  his  new  charge  a  $3  mil- 
lion bonus  after  he'd  been  on  the  job  only 
a  few  months.  "One  of  the  more  interest- 
ing facts  about  Tommy  is  that  he's  ex- 
tremely smart,"  Yetnikoff  assured  the 
trades.  "He's  hidden  that  from  the  world 
until  recently."  When  Tommy  allegedly 
warned  a  troublemaker,  "You  better  fuck- 
ing watch  it  or  you're  going  to  be  sleeping 
with  the  fishes,"  Walter  smiled.  He  smiled 
again  when,  in  the  middle  of  Grubman's 
divorce  from  his  longtime  wife,  who  suf- 
fered  from   multiple  sclerosis,   he   heard 
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Tommy  phone  attorney  Barry  Slotnick, 
who  has  represented  Vinnie  "the  Chin" 
Gigante  and  John  Gotti.  "You  tell  your 
friend  Raoul  Felder  [a  famed  divorce  at- 
torney, representing  Mrs.  Grubman]  to  go 
easy  on  Allen,"  Tommy  is  said  to  have  ad- 
vised. "He's  part  of  the  mishpocha"—&  Yid- 
dish term  that,  in  Italian,  translates  as  la 
famiglia.  (Mottola  denies  both  incidents.) 

As  time  went  along,  however,  Walter 
got  distracted:  first,  by  a  monthlong  drying- 
out  at  Minnesota's  Hazelden  clinic,  then 
by  his  role  in  the  arrangements  for  bad- 
boy  producers  Peter  Guber  and  Jon  Pe- 
ters to  take  the  helm  of  Sony's  latest  ac- 
quisition, Columbia  Pictures.  During 
those  negotiations,  which  wound  up  cost- 
ing Sony  $800  million  in  assorted  pay- 
outs and  contract  settlements,  the  newly 
sober  Yetnikoff  managed  to  alienate  near- 
ly everyone,  most  fateful  ly  his  Japanese 
bosses,  who  packed  him  back  to  the  rec- 
ord company. 

In  his  absence,  the  company  had  become 
a  different  place.  "This  is  my  team; 
these  are  my  people,"  Tommy  bragged. 
The  new  hires  were  his  people;  since  Yetni- 
koff's  Hazelden  sojourn  Tommy  had  been 
positioning  himself  to  be  their  leader— in  ti- 
tle as  well  as  in  fact.  Schulhof  knew  of  his 
ambitions -"Tommy,"  he  says,  "has  always 
been  power-hungry"— and  knew  as  well 
that  a  number  of  industry  figures  were  as- 
sisting in  furthering  them.  By  far  the  most 
formidable  was  David  Geffen,  the  billion- 
aire record  impresario  and  implacable  Yet- 
nikoff foe. 

More  than  once,  Geffen  had  urged 
Schulhof  to  get  rid  of  Yetnikoff,  and  Gef- 
fen also  urged  Michael  Jackson,  Yetni- 
koff's  most  prized  act,  to  leave  CBS.  Jack- 
son was  unwilling  to  do  that,  but  did  drop 
several  key  members  of  his  entourage 
closely  identified  with  Yetnikoff.  In  their 
place,  he  installed  figures  tightly  linked  to 
Geffen.  Notable  among  them  was  an  at- 
torney Tommy  had  recommended  to 
David  years  before,  Allen  Grubman. 

Oblivious  to  the  forces  which  were 
gathering  against  him,  in  June  1990  Yet- 
nikoff drew  up  a  deal  memo  which 
called  for  Tommy  to  receive  an  estimat- 
ed $15  million  over  the  next  five  years— 
not  including  annual  bonuses.  Tommy, 
meanwhile,  was  doing  some  negotiat- 
ing of  his  own.  First  he  secured  a  quick- 
ie Dominican  divorce  from  Lisa  ("Cul- 
tural differences,"  Tommy  said  of  the 
breakup).  Then,  with  Grubman,  he  drew 
up  a  fresh  contract  for  Michael  Jackson. 


When  Yetnikoff  saw  the  precedent- 
shattering  terms,  he  exploded.  "This  is 
ridiculous,"  he  roared.  "You're  giving 
away  the  fucking  store!" 

Yetnikoff  thereupon  ordered  Grubman 
banned  from  the  premises  and  told  Tom- 
my to  begin  directing  CBS  acts  to  other 
lawyers.  "Bust  him,"  Walter  commanded. 
"Take  away  Living  Colour  [a  rock  act]. 
Then  tell  Mariah  to  move." 

Instead,  Tommy  went  to  Schulhof.  Wal- 
ter, he  reportedly  complained,  was  being 
"irrational,"  unsettling  "the  team,"  hurt- 
ing Sony.  "Tommy  was  really  shook  up," 
says  a  witness.  "His  loyalty  at  that  point 
was  more  to  Allen  than  it  was  to  Walter." 
By  mid-August,  this  dawned  on  Yetnikoff, 
and  he  presented  the  Japanese  with  an  ul- 
timatum: it  was  either  Tommy  or  him. 

Word  of  the  threat  promptly  reached 
Mottola,  who  began  planning  coun- 
termeasures  with  Geffen  and  Grubman. 
Among  the  first,  according  to  a  highly 
knowledgeable  source,  was  reaching  out  to 
Sony  co-founder  Akio  Morita,  through  his 
goddaughter,  Seiko  Matsuda,  a  Japanese 
pop  star  with  whom  Mottola  had  spent 
many  very  long  yet— according  to  Tom- 
my—wholly professional  evenings.  That  at- 
tempt failed,  but  an  approach  to  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  did  not.  Long  suspected  as  a 
repository  for  Mottola  leaks,  the  Journal 
reported  on  August  17  that  Yetnikoff  had 
recently  signed  a  contract  which  would 
phase  him  out  of  the  record  group's  man- 
agement. The  "most  logical  candidate"  to 
replace  him.  the  paper  noted,  was  his  trust- 
ed lieutenant.  Tommy  Mottola. 

Matters  at  last  came  to  a  head  on  La- 
bor Day,  when  Tommy  allegedly  warned 
Sony  that  were  he  to  be  forced  out  the 
entire  top  tier  of  the  record  company 
would  depart  with  him.  "I'm  the  one 
who's  out  on  the  streets  looking  for  tal- 
ent," a  senior  Sony  executive  quotes  Tom- 
my as  saying.  "Walter  is  sitting  in  his  of- 
fice drinking."  ("That's  not  the  kind  of 
thing  that  I  say  or  would  say,"  Tommy 
says.  "That's  completely  untrue.")  But  24 
hours  later,  the  King  of  the  Grooves  had 
his  walking  papers. 

Tommy,  though,  did  not  take  his 
place.  To  his  consternation  Sony  Corpo- 
ration chairman  Norio  Ohga  assumed 
the  chairmanship  of  the  music  group 
and  delegated  day-to-day  authority  to 
Schulhof.  Another  embarrassment  for 
Tommy  followed  two  months  later:  Lisa 
Mottola  filed  suit  against  her  ex  and  his 
employers,  accusing  them  of  conspiring 
to  commit  fraud  by  concealing  the  terms 
of  the  contract  which  Walter  had  drawn 
up  in  June.  After  Yetnikoff  threatened 


that  he'd  back  up  Lisa's  claims  in  con  j 
Tommy  settled,  parting  with  a  sum  { i 
in  the  millions.   "Tommy's  lucky  S;  ■ 
Clark's  dead,"  the  corridor  crack  we 
"Otherwise,  he  might  find  there's  a  b 
let  in  his  forehead." 

Another  headache  was  journalist  Fr 
ric  Dannen,  whose  best-seller,  A 
Men,  had  sketched  the  darker  chapt 
of  Tommy's  past  all  too  vividly.  N 
Dannen  had  another  story,  told  to  h  :  : 
by  a  reputed  Mottola  acquaintai 
named  Michael  Franzese.  According 
Franzese,  whom  Mottola  doesn't  reme 
ber  meeting,  he'd  lately  been  approad 
about  buying  Tommy's  stake  in  Cham 
on.  Franzese  passed,  though  not  out 
lack  of  regard  for  Tommy.  "I  he; 
from  guys  on  the  street  that,  you  km 
Tommy  was  a  guy  that  understands  u 
Franzese  told  Dannen.  "Let's  put  it  t 
way:  I  don't  know  what  affiliation  h 
had.  I'm  not  going  to  say  that  abi 
him.  But  he's  a  guy  that  could  relate 
somebody  like  me.  .  .  .  Tommy,  we  kn 
he  was  a  friend  of  ours." 

What  made  Franzese's  comments  n< 
worthy  was  his  previous  occupation.  I 
til  he  became  a  cooperating  governm 
witness,  he'd  been  a  high-ranking  ca 
regime  in  the  Colombo  crime  family,  a 
reer  at  which  he'd  been  so  proficient  t 
Fortune  listed  him  as  one  of  the 
Mafia  bosses  in  the  country. 

Amidst  the  hubbub,  Tlie  New  ) 
Times  weighed  in  with  a  withering  ass> 
ment  of  Tommy's  management.  He 
lined  sony  music's  mr.  big  spendfr. 
December  1991  story  lambasted  Tom 
for  signing  a  series  of  "rich  and  unpn 
dented  deals"— among  them  a  $25  mill 
contract  for  aging  Aerosmith,  a  gn 
which  had  just  been  dumped  by  Geffe 

In  response.  Tommy's  minions  be; 
planting  stories  that  the  Times  was  pn 
diced  against  Italian -Americans. 

When  the  negative  press  didn't  ce; 
Tommy  became  the  anything-to-ple 
charmer.  "It's  better  to  be  my  frii 
than  my  enemy,"  he  confided  to  a  c 
cal    female    reporter    he    invited 
drinks.  "I  have  connections.  You  wai 
meet    Michael    Jackson?    The    Roil 
Stones?  I  can  arrange  it.  Just  tell 
what  is  it  you  want?"  By  the  time 
session  was  over,  the  reporter  rec; 
Tommy  was  offering  to  set  her  up  v 
studio  time. 

He  was  already  doing  that  and  t 
some  for  Mariah,  authorizing  the  ex| 
diture  of  $800,000  to  produce  her  de 
album,  $500,000  to  redo  the  video 
her  first  single,  and  an  additional  $1 
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n  in  promotion  and  marketing  to 
ase  the  launch  of  both.  The  strategy 
(rked  like  gangbusters  for  all  con- 
jned,  including  Mariah's  management 
jnpany,  Thomas  D.  Mottola's  Champi- 
Entertainment. 

ndustry  figures  giggled  at  the  seren- 
jity  and  giggled  more  when  Tommy, 
nding  the  talk  about  his  concern  for 
riah  "sexist,"  started  slicing  years  off 
actual  age.  There  was  no  giggling  at 
riah's  talent,  though. 
>itics  including  Time  might  call  her 
I  thesized  coloratura  offerings  "Nutra- 
•et  soul,"  but  the  cool,  curvaceous 
iduct  of  a  blonde  Irish  mother  and  a 
l:k  Venezuelan  father  was  a  genuine 
|;sover  phenom.  David  Geffen  has 
|;d  her  an  act  that  "any  label  would  be 
'led  to  have." 

he  performances  of  most  of  Tom- 
my's other  acts,  however,  were  not 
;e  for  celebration.  But  Tommy  crowed 
lit  bright  spots,  such  as  the  breaking 
jivlichael   Bolton  and  New   Kids  on 
t  Block    (both    of  whom    had   been 
;i  ed  by  Teller).  He  claimed  that  since 
lad  come  aboard  his  company's  prof- 
piad  tripled  (an  assertion   The  New 
I    Times  found  inflated  fivefold).  But 
if 992  began,  Mottola's  bottom  line 
■  decidedly  lackluster— particularly  in 
Rparison  with  the  now  unassailable 
Winer's. 

Bpmmy's  immediate  concern,  though, 
w*  Schulhof,  who  had  formally  taken 
m  as  chairman  of  the  renamed  Sony 
Hie  Entertainment  in  January  1991. 
I'.e  had  with  Yetnikoff,  Tommy  stren- 
mJily  massaged  him.  "He  made  sure 
tfcf  he  moved  in  on  me,  and  he  made 
■  that  we  had  a  good  relationship," 
saj  Schulhof,  describing  Tommy's  dai- 
Bpllops  of  solicitude.  "He  managed 
nK'the  same  way  he  manages  every- 
bc  else." 

Hivately,  however,  Mottola  was  con- 
■Ituous  of  Schulhof— "an  opportunistic 
dme,"  he  called  him  to  Jon  Peters. 
ScMhof  knew  of  the  gibes,  but,  taken  by 
To;-ny's  hustle -as  well  as  by  his  intro- 
dutons  to  superstars— defended  his  man- 
age ent  to  Tokyo,  which  was  having  trou- 
ble'iarsing  Tommy's  explanations  for 
dwdling  market  shares.  "Maybe  you 
carind  out  what  the  facts  are,"  a  befud- 
dlerSony  board  member  told  a  reporter. 
"M  be  you  can  tell  me." 

Tjmmy  wasn't  doing  much  talking 
b  anyone.  Instead,  he  was  making 
Plaj.  Already,  he'd  cleansed  the  U.S.  la- 
behjf  most  of  Walter's  loyalists.  Now 
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he  was  setting  his  sights  on  seizing  con- 
trol of  Sony's  international  division, 
which  was  being  run  in  glittering  fashion 
by  his  old  RCA  nemesis.  Bob  Summer. 
With  an  elbow  from  Tommy,  the  "asset," 
as  he  called  Summer  in  public,  would 
be  gone  in  1993,  leaving  Schulhof  as 
the  last  barrier  to  total  music-group  con- 
trol. His  ouster,  however,  would  re- 
quire some  doing.  In  the  interval.  Tom- 
my began  casting  a  covetous  eye  on 
Sony's  motion-picture  operations,  which, 
under  Guber  and  Peters,  had  become 
renowned  principally  for  office  decor. 
As  one  expensive  flop  piled  atop  anoth- 
er, Tommy,  who  had  dabbled  unsuccess- 
fully at  being  a  movie  producer,  sought 
the  advice  of  actor  Bobby  De  Niro,  who 
told  him  to  go  for  it. 

"I  tried  to  convince  him  seriously  to 
do  it,"  says  De  Niro.  "Because  the  people 
who  were  running  it  at  the  moment— he 
couldn't  have  done  any  worse." 

Tommy  was  tempted,  but  in  the  end 
decided  to  stick  with  records,  even 
though  his  relations  with  Mickey  Schul- 
hof were  fraying.  Some  of  the  disputes 
were  petty,  such  as  Tommy's  alleged  de- 
mand that  Sony  provide  him  with  round- 
the-clock  bodyguards,  a  request  Schulhof 
is  said  to  have  greeted  by  throwing  him 
out  of  his  office.  ("A  joke.  Nothing.  Ab- 
solutely untrue,"  says  Tommy.)  Other  re- 
ported conflicts  were,  however,  more 
substantive,  such  as  Schulhof's  blocking 
Tommy  from  purchasing  rap  specialist 
Interscope  for  $450  million. 

He  was  having  an  equally  tough  time 
managing  Michael  Jackson,  whose  U.S. 
sales  were  steadily  dropping,  in  part  be- 
cause of  well-publicized  allegations  from 
a  pre-pubescent  boy.  "I  knew  it  was  al- 
ways your  problem,"  a  Mottola  aide 
claims  he  heard  Tommy  tell  the  singer, 
when  Jackson  called  requesting  a  $30 
million  check  and  a  Sony  statement  of 
support.  "But  you  better  fucking  stop. 
You  hear  that,  Michael?  You  better  fuck- 
ing stop."  ("Absolutely  not,"  Tommy  says. 
"We  were  totally  supportive  of  Michael 
during  that  time.  Absolutely  never  said 
that."  He  also  denies  giving  him  the 
check.)  Unappreciative,  Jackson  phoned 
Schulhof.  He  wasn't  to  blame  for  his 
slump,  he  claimed,  it  was  Tommy's  devot- 
ing outsize  energy  to  promoting  his  now 
public  girlfriend,  Mariah. 

Jackson  was  at  least  half  right.  Mari- 
ah's career  was  soaring,  and  Tommy 
was  guiding  it  every  step  of  the  way.  He 
approved  her  material,  oversaw  her 
arrangements,  checked  her  promotion, 
and.  to  no  one's  surprise,  made  sure  her 


attorney  was  Allen  Grubman,  who,  in 
addition  to  handling  a  goodly  chunk  of 
Sony's  legal  chores,  now  represented  a 
third  of  its  talent  roster  and  the  bulk  of 
its  key  executives.  "Allen  Grubman  is 
my  best  friend  in  the  world,"  Tommy 
says  in  response  to  questions  about  con- 
flicts. "End  of  subject.  Over  and  out." 
He  continued  to  feel  that  way  even  after 
Billy  Joel  filed  suit  in  1992,  accusing 
Grubman  of  a  laundry  list  of  eyebrow 
raisers,  including  stoking  Joel's  business 
manager  with  kickbacks.  Grubman  said 
that  he  was  being  used  as  "a  'deep  pock- 
et' scapegoat,"  and  Tommy  smirked 
when,  with  little  fanfare,  the  suit  was 
confidentially  put  to  rest  a  year  later. 
Then  Grubman  blabbed,  boasting  to  re- 
porters that  there'd  been  "no  settle- 
ment," that  he'd  won  "total  victory" 
over  Joel's  "frivolous"  claims.  In  short 
order  the  singer's  attorney  was  back  in 
court,  with  papers  tarring  not  only 
Grubman  but  Tommy  too. 

According  to  the  documents,  which  in- 
cluded a  detailed  replay  of  an  F.B.I,  inter- 
view with  Grubman,  things  began  going 
awry  when  Joel's  business  manager  in- 
vested his  money  in  a  string  of  racehorses 
and  invited  Tommy  and  Allen  to  do  the 
same.  By  and  by,  Tommy  decided  to  re- 
claim his  cash,  only  to  be  informed  by  the 
business  manager  that  the  money  was 
gone.  The  manager  advised  Tommy,  how- 
ever, not  to  worry:  he  was  going  to  bump 
off  a  nag  and  collect  on  the  insurance. 
Without  alerting  Joel  or  the  authorities, 
Tommy  (who  remembers  thinking  the 
whole  thing  a  joke)  passed  the  news  on  to 
Grubman,  who  later  referred  to  the  al- 
leged scheme  as  "comic  gossip."  However, 
the  horse  in  question  did  die— officially  of 
natural  causes. 

The  suit  settlement  was  even  neater. 
The  same  day  Billy  dropped  his  litiga- 
tion, a  $2.4  million  check  arrived  from 
Sony,  along  with  a  pledge  of  an  addi- 
tional $600,000— supposedly  for  future 
record  royalties  and  commercial  en- 
dorsements. Few  in  the  industry  believed 
it.  "Why  would  Sony  put  up  $3  million 
for  Grubman,  when  they'd  not  been 
named  in  the  suit?"  says  Joel's  lawyer, 
Leonard  Marks.  "The  answer  is:  he's  got 
the  Mottola  connection." 

In  June  1993,  Tommy  took  on  a  new 
connection  of  his  own,  marrying  Mari- 
ah in  a  Manhattan  ceremony  described 
by  one  rock-star  guest  as  "not  so  much  a 
wedding  as  a  coronation."  Six  months  in 
the  planning,  it  was  showbiz  grandiose, 
featuring  50  young  girls  throwing  flower 
petals,  an  eight-piece  orchestra  playing 
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classical  music,  a  boys'  choir,  and  a  300- 
member  guest  list  encompassing  Barbra 
Streisand,  Bruce  Springsteen,  Gloria  Es- 
tefan,  Michael  Bolton,  Billy  Baldwin, 
Tony  Danza,  Christie  Brinkley,  Sandy 
Gallin,  Chynna  Phillips,  Tony  Bennett, 
Mo  Ostin,  Ozzy  Osbourne,  Robert  De 
Niro,  Michael  Ovitz,  and,  hardly  last, 
Allen  Grubman. 

The  star,  naturally,  was  Mariah,  who 
watched  tapes  of  Charles  and  Diana's 
nuptials  to  prepare,  and  whose  27-foot 
train  required  handling  by  six  ladies-in- 
waiting.  At  the  reception  afterward,  Da- 
vid Geffen  gawked  at  the  violin  players 
lining  the  marble  staircase  of  the  Metro- 
politan Club,  and  another  guest,  refer- 
ring to  the  wedding's  Episcopal-church 
venue,  was  heard  to  say,  "Every  mar- 
riage, Tommy  converts." 

The  condition  of  Sony  Music,  howev- 
er, was  nothing  to  laugh  about,  and 
Tommy  was  beginning  to  show  the 
stress.  On  one  occasion,  he  reportedly 
had  to  be  restrained  from  whipping  out 
his  gun  at  a  cabdriver  who'd  cut  him  off 
in  traffic.  ("No,  I  never  pulled  a  gun  on 
anybody,"  says  Tommy.  "That  is  outra- 
geous, preposterous,  ludicrous.  These 
stories  all  sound  like  jokes  to  me.")  On 
another,  he  allegedly  reacted  to  an  aide's 
resignation  announcement  by  placing  a 
pistol  on  his  desk,  then  turning  his  cheek 
and  taunting,  "Go  ahead,  take  your  best 
shot.  I  dare  you."  ("No,  I  did  not,"  says 
Tommy.) 

Schulhof  had  worries  of  his  own.  With 
Sony's  motion -picture  unit  about  to 
force  a  $3.2  billion  write-off,  he  needed 
the  crown -jewel  music  group  to  bail  him 
out.  Tommy,  though,  wasn't  coming  to 
his  rescue.  "He's  falling  into  the  same 
trap  Walter  did,"  Schulhof  told  a  re- 
porter. "Relying  too  much  on  the  same 
old  established  superstars." 

His  opinion  was  shared  by  much  of 
the  industry,  which  bubbled  with  rumors 
that  Tommy  was  on  the  way  out.  The 
chatter  got  louder  when  Sony's  in -house 
"urban"  label— Def  Jam—  defected  to  Poly- 
Gram,  which  proceeded  to  increase  its 
book  value  threefold.  Then  the  old  Tom- 
my luck  reappeared.  The  cycle  that  spins 
the  music  business  turned  toward  Sony, 
swelling  profits  and  revenues.  Better  yet, 
in  December  1995,  the  Japanese  fired 
Schulhof.  In  the  reorganization  that 
followed,  the  chairmanship  of  Sony  Mu- 
sic Entertainment  went  to  Thomas  D. 
Mottola  Jr. 
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To  hear  Tommy  tell  it,  everything  has 
been  roses  since. 

"Our  business  is  going  great,"  he  says. 
"And  you  know  what  one  of  the  biggest 
satisfactions  is?  I've  proven  everyone 
wrong.  They  all  said  I  couldn't  do  it. 
Well,  take  a  look  at  Billboard.  That's  my 
report  card,  and  it  comes  out  every 
week.  And  you  know  what  it  says?  It 
says  we're  on  top." 

What  Billboard  in  fact  says  is  that  this 
summer  Sony  acts  dominated  the  "Bill- 
board 200"  albums  chart.  Warner's, 
however,  continues  to  dwarf  Sony  in  all 
domestic  categories,  despite  having  spent 
the  last  two  years  beheading  leading  ex- 
ecutives. For  Tommy,  this  was  a  plus. 
It  allowed  him  to  claim  that,  under  him, 
Sony  was  the  most  stable  shop  in  the 
industry. 

How  much  longer  the  stability  will 
continue  is  open  to  question.  While 
Tommy  says,  "This  is  my  house,  I  built 
this  house,  and  I'm  not  going  to  leave 
it,"  Sony  Corporation  president  Nobuyu- 
ki  Idei  will  be  making  the  final  call,  and 
already  the  differences  between  Tokyo 
and  the  Bronx  are  showing.  "If  I  write  a 
memo  to  Tommy,  he  gets  mad,"  Idei 
told  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  "He  goes 
crazy.  He  says,  'What's  the  matter,  don't 
you  trust  me?' " 

Tommy  didn't  help  matters  when,  dur- 
ing a  visit  to  Japan  last  January,  he  pub- 
licly lectured  Idei,  telling  him  to  leave 
him  alone.  Failure  to  do  so.  Tommy  told 
a  gathering  of  nonplussed  local  journal- 
ists, could  "scare  the  death  out  of  Eddie 
Vedder  .  .  .  and  Bruce  Springsteen." 

A  closer-to-home  worry— closer  even 
than  Yetnikoff,  who  still  vows  ven- 
geance on  the  ex-friend  he  calls  "Scumo- 
la"— is  Mariah.  With  tastes  that  run  to 
Rollerblading  and  riding  the  "really 
cool"  Tower  of  Terror,  Mariah,  friends 
say,  is  a  very  young  26-year-old.  They 
also  portray  her  as  increasingly  antsy 
about  her  husband's  wardening  ("Always 
being  up  my  ass,"  a  former  staff  mem- 
ber quotes  Mariah  as  saying),  which  in- 
cludes the  employment  of  two  body- 
guards, whose  duties  extend  to  accompa- 
nying her  to  the  bathroom  door,  and  the 
placing  on  Sony's  payroll  of  a  constant 
shepherdess,  the  wife  of  Epic  president 
Dave  Glew. 

For  all  of  Tommy's  precautions,  though, 
there  have  been  slips:  a  Concorde  flight 
during  which  Mariah  poured  out  her 
problems  to  Diana  Ross;  an  unwelcome 
friendship  with  an  old  high-school  boy- 
friend ("Tear  his  eyes  out,"  an  aide  re- 
calls Tommy  saying  after  he  saw  his  wife 


being  ogled,  but  Tommy  says,  "Ni  I 
never  said  anything  like  that");  and,  z 
most  public  incident,  a  noisy  quarrel  a 
Beverly  Hills  hotel  lobby  after  this  ye  s 
Grammy  Awards. 

The  evening  was  not  a  good  one  r 
Mariah,  whose  Tommy-arranged  s  ^ 
opener  with  Boyz  II  Men  was  soon  c  - 
whelmed  by  a  killer  gospel  perform;  e 
by    Whitney    Houston.    The    night 
worse  as  Mariah  began  losing  in  cat  - 
ry  after   category.   As   the   goose  i  - 
piled  up,  TV  cameras  showed  her 
tightening,  while  Tommy  squirmer  \ 
the  seat  beside  her.  After  the  sixth   j 
final  zip,  her  countenance  was  the    ■ 
ture  of  gum-chewing  rage.  She  vents  t 
in  the  lobby  of  the   Peninsula,  wi  ■ 
Sony  was  hosting  what  was  to  have  \  i 
a  celebration.   "She  was  berating 
that  he  didn't  have  enough  power  tc 
her  a  Grammy,"  says  a  Sony  execu 
"It   was   like    a   limp-dick   argume 
When  the  shouting  stopped  and 
went  up  to  the  party,  Tommy  ord  I 
monitors  playing  tapes  of  the  aw  s 
switched  off. 

Since  then,  Mariah  has  stayed  clos  I 
home— a  $10  million  estate  detail, 
in  a  bit  of  fortuitous  synchronicih 
the  same  contractors  who  did  the  i 
sive   renovations  of  Sony's   Manh; 
headquarters.  "We  tried  to  live  ii]  i 
every   tradition,"   Tommy   says  of  j 
20,000 -square-foot-plus  domicile  tha  - 
suited.    "We  joined   hands  and  di  I 
together.  .  .  .  Tried  to  study  Geor 
manor  houses  and  make  it  look    | 
a   well-maintained    100-year-old  i  v 
sion.  Not  bad  for  a  kid  from  the  Br 
huh?" 

From   the  accounts  of  visitors- 
rate  the  spread  the  equal  of  anythir 
Harrison    not  bad  at  all.  It's  got 
ponds;  neighbors  such  as  Ralph  La 
and  Stanley  Jaffe;  a  kitchen  the  size    I 
boccie  court  ("He's  so  spoiled  me 
his  food  that  I  can't  go  to  restaui 
anymore,"  Mariah  gushed  to  a  Ton 
cleared    interviewer);    so    many   r( 
Mariah's  not  sure  of  the  number;  a 
terranean  shooting  range  equipped    ' 
an  arsenal  of  rifles,  pistols,  and 
guns;  color  surveillance  cameras  se 
ed  in  birdhouses;  and,  overlooking  a  i- 
door  swimming  pool  surmounted 
cloud-painted  ceiling,  a  state-of-the  t, 
64-channel  recording  studio.  This  e  ► 
rate  facility,  says  a  friend,  "just  a  it 
eliminates  the  need  for  Mariah  to  I 
go  into  New  York." 

Sometimes,  though,  she  does,  pa  'g 
through  the  two  sets  of  electronic  sc  '■ 
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'  gates  Tommy's  installed.  A  recent 
jting  was  for  the  1996  Rock  and  Roll 
all  of  Fame  induction,  at  the  conclu- 
on  of  which  the  stars  went  up  onstage 
jam.  As  the  music  swelled,  Mariah 
ood  up,  about  to  join  them.  Then  she 
oked  at  Tommy,  who  gave  two  quick 
.  akes  of  the  head.  Just  as  quick,  Mari- 
j:  sat  back  down. 

I  Tommy,  who  has  awarded  his  wife 
r  very  own  vanity  label— Crave,  it's  be- 
i  called— denies  the  story,  as  he  does 
[etting  the  demise  of  racehorses,  con- 
futing to  Yetnikoff's  downfall,  shiv- 
lg  Mickey  Schulhof,  knowing  Vinnie 
:  Chin,  and  the  vague  rumors  of  his 
n  father's  being  involved  with  the 
ptnoses.  ("If  you  print  that  he  is," 
|mmy  says  jokingly,  "he's  gonna  rub 
;  i  out.") 

'^he  comment  comes  at  the  end  of  an- 
1  other  drawn -blind  day  for  Tommy, 
^o's  been  getting  more  than  his  share 
c?ad  breaks  of  late.  For  starters,  Oasis, 
I :  of  his  hottest  acts,  can't  seem  to  de- 
I  i  whether  to  break  up  or  stay  togeth- 
e  For  another,  Sony  Music  Japan, 
s  rce  of  a  fifth  of  his  profits,  has  just 
c  its  six-month  earnings  forecast  by 
n  e  than  half.  As  if  all  that  weren't 
■nigh,  word  is  spreading  that  Tommy's 
I  d  friend  Michael  Ovitz  has  been 
Hating  with  Idei  about  taking  over 
fiy  Music  for  Disney.  Nonetheless, 
Rimy  says  he's  feeling  super.  It's  been 
i«vral  weeks  since  our  last  encounter 
fey  he's  been  keeping  close  tabs  on  my 
intiiries.  He  knows  that  Atlantic  co- 
clfr  Ahmet  Ertegun  has  called  him  "a 
teific  record  executive";  that  Irving 
Aff  has  lauded  him  for  being  "gra- 
ms," "passionate,"  and  possessed  of 
'%  balls."  Indeed,  even  Billy  Joel  has 
ha!  good  words.  Says  a  forgiving  Billy, 
"Iiiink  of  him  as  a  Roman.  I  mean,  in 
■classic  sense." 

»  Jf  course,  Tommy  knows  there  are  oth- 
er pinions  out  there,  so  he's  had  his 
layers  remind  an  ex-employee  or  two  of 
the,  confidentiality  agreements.  Quite  on 
the  own,  his  old  friends  Daryl  Hall  and 
■lot  Oates  have  also  been  consulting 
law^rs  in  an  attempt  to  find  out  where  all 
theinoney  went.  But  Tommy's  had  law- 
sui:  before— such  as  the  one  George  Mi- 
che,  filed  to  get  out  of  his  deal  with  Sony. 
An|what  did  all  the  claims  of  Tommy's 
cor  ictions  with  "unsavory  organizations" 
getilichael?  The  sale  of  his  contract  to 
Gein,  who  forked  over  $40  million. 

Ijinah,  though,  is  another  story,  a  not 
*t  <j  happy  one,  according  to  insiders. 
"If  )u  leave,"  one  says  he  advised  her 
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not  long  ago,  "make  sure  you  find  some- 
one jast  as  rich  and  powerful  as  Tommy. 
Otherwise,  he's  going  to  destroy  you." 
Answered  Mariah,  "Don't  you  think  I 
know  that?"  There's  no  sign  of  Mariah's 
leaving  just  yet.  But  the  lyrics  she  penned 
to  a  recent  song  might  give  even  the 
most  secure  of  mates  pause.  "We  were  as 
one,"  they  go,  "for  a  moment  in  time  / 
and  it  seemed  everlasting  /  that  you 
would  always  be  mine  /  now  you  want  to 
be  free  /  so  I'll  let  you  fly."  Perhaps 
mindful  of  the  message,  Tommy's  had  an 
old  record-boss  friend,  who  happens  also 
to  be  a  friend  of  Tommy's  visitor,  call  to 
request  that  he  do  nothing  to  disturb  the 
tranquillity  chez  Mottola. 

Not,  Tommy  says,  that  he's  got  any- 
thing to  worry  about.  To  demon- 
strate how  relaxed  he  is,  how  "absurd" 
and  "hysterical"  are  the  stories  told  about 
him,  he  presents  a  gift.  It's  a  copy  of 
Joseph  "Joe  Dogs"  Iannuzzi's  latest 
work,  The  Mafia  Cookbook. 

We  laugh,  and  Tommy  starts  reminisc- 
ing about  the  old  days:  the  night  Bruce 
Springsteen  spotted  John  Gotti  in  a 
restaurant  ("He  yells  over  to  one  of  the 
waiters,  'Hey,  tell  the  boss  that  the  Boss 
wants  to  meet  him"');  the  good  times 
with  Hall  and  Oates  ("They  stayed  at  my 
house,  I  cooked,  I  loaned  them  money— 
they  were  like  brothers  to  me");  the  char- 
acter Morris  Levy  was.  "He  was  a  funny 
guy,  a  great  guy,  a  pioneer  in  this  busi- 
ness. If  Morris  were  alive  today  I'd  go  to 
his  house  or  he'd  come  to  mine."  This 
would  probably  be  news  to  Morris,  who 
couldn't  get  Tommy  to  take  his  calls 
while  he  was  appealing  his  extortion  con- 
viction. That  Mottola,  Morris  growled  to 
Fredric  Dannen,  "is  a  no-talent  mover- 
upper.  He's  a  user." 

But  Morris  is  dead,  and  Tommy's 
rolling,  talking  of  the  15  million  records 
Celine  Dion  has  sold,  the  30  pounds  he's 
got  to  lose,  the  "lot  cockier"  attitude  he 
used  to  have.  "I  was  a  hustler,"  he  says, 
"a  guy  who  thought  he  knew  it  all.  I  was 
hungry,  I  was  ambitious,  I  was  anxious,  I 
was  raging:  budda-bump,  budda-bump, 
budda-bump. " 

Anyway,  Tommy  says,  those  days  are 
gone.  "Going  in  and  pushing  my  way 
around,  I  realized  that  was  not  going  to 
be  the  approach  that  works  all  the  time. 
So  now  1  wanna  be  able  to  get  along  with 
everyone.  1  want  everyone  to  live." 

He  leans  forward  the  way  Michael 
does  in  the  movie,  when  he  lets  Kay  ask 
him  once,  just  once,  about  the  family 
business.  "I'm  serious."  he  says.  'I'm 
telling  you  the  truth.  Period."  [  ! 
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Disney 


(Continued  from  page  272)  venture  with 
three  Baby  Bell  telephone  companies). 
"When  you've  been  as  successful  as  he 
has  been  for  so  long,  the  losers— and 
there  are  losers  in  every  deal  in  Holly- 
wood—are seething.  This  is  an  opportuni- 
ty for  the  'seethers'  to  express  anger  and 
hostility,  to  get  even  for  all  the  years  of 
personal  repression." 

"It's  all  completely  predictable,"  says 
tycoon  Barry  Diller,  "and  could  not  have 
been  any  other  way.  Executives  go  from 
one  side  of  the  business  to  the  other,  and 
inevitably  the  first  thing  that  happens  is 
they  get  discounted  and  bashed.  It  hap- 
pened to  me.  It  happened  to  Mr.  Eisner. 
The  fact  is  you  can't  go  into  a  new  world 
without  making  a  lot  of  early  mistakes. 
Until  you  get  the  rhythm  of  the  place 
and  work  out  all  the  interpersonal  kinks 
with  the  people  of  the  company,  all  of 
whom  treat  you  as  an  alien  force,  you 
can't  begin  to  be  really  useful  to  the  new 
enterprise." 

Preordained  or  not,  the  damage  to 
Ovitz's  veneer  has  been  real.  "There  are 
no  countermoves  he  can  make,"  says  a 
former  studio  chairman  who  has  known 
Ovitz  for  many  years.  "He  has  no  con- 
stituency. ...  I  know  he  is  shocked,  not 
only  by  how  much  antipathy  there  is  to 
him,  but  how  vocal  people  are  now  that 
he  can't  hurt  them." 

For  all  the  backbiting,  of  course,  Ovitz 
answers  to  a  constituency  of  one— Mi- 
chael Eisner,  whose  disclaimers  have  not 
been  effective  in  silencing  those  hoping 
for  a  showdown  between  the  superegos: 
"It's  what  we  sit  around  talking  about  all 
day,"  acknowledges  a  Disney  staffer.  "The 
betting  is  it's  like  Tlie  Godfather  Part  II. 
You've  got  Hyman  Roth,  who  says  he's 
going  to  die  and  pass  it  all  to  Michael 
Corleone.  But  in  fact  it  turns  out  that 
Hyman  Roth  thinks  he's  going  to  live 
forever;  he  isn't  going  to  give  Michael 
Corleone  anything,  and  in  fact  ends  up 
trying  to  kill  Michael  Corleone." 

The  rumors  may  have  been  fed  by  Eis- 
ner's style  and  the  volatility  that  has  al- 
ways defined  the  relationship  between  the 
men.  The  Disney  chief  can  be  withering 
in  his  criticism  of  Ovitz  in  smaller  groups 
of  executives,  but  Eisner  can  be  equally 
dismissive  of  any  of  his  subordinates. 
And  the  25-year  friendship  between  Eis- 
ner and  Ovitz  has  conflicting  attributes 
which  for  years  have  left  co-workers 
shaking  their  heads.  "Almost  every  busi- 
ness deal  [with  Eisner]  was  a  screaming 
match,"  says  an  agent  who  worked  at 


Ovitz's  side  for  years  at  CAA.  "They 
could  do  that  almost  every  day,  and  on 
the  weekend  hang  out  together.  It  was 
like  a  Jekyll-and-Hyde  relationship.  I  can't 
imagine  that  radically  changing,  since  it's 
the  dynamic  of  the  friendship  over  15,  20 
years." 

And  it  hasn't,  according  to  Steve  Bol- 
lenbach,  who  witnessed  the  duo's  heated 
arguments  firsthand.  "Eisner  can  really 
get  after  him,  you  know:  'Mike,  that's 
not  it!  You  don't  get  it!  Forget  it!'"  says 
Bollenbach.  "And  Ovitz  gives  it  right 
back:  'Bullshit,  I  get  it!'  Then,  later  in 
the  evening,  you'd  see  them  practically 
holding  hands." 

Flip  through  the  pages  of  the  1964  year- 
book from  Birmingham  High  School 
in  suburban  Van  Nuys,  California,  and 
you  see  the  smiling,  carefree  faces  of  hun- 
dreds of  San  Fernando  Valley  teenagers, 
their  lives  stretching  before  them.  Then 
look  at  the  pictures  of  17-year-old  Mike 
Ovitz,  vice  president  of  the  student  body: 
stern  and  unsmiling,  disconcertingly  baby- 
faced  in  cardigan  and  inch-wide  tie,  Ovitz 
had  more  natural  gravitas  than  half  the 
faculty.  A  class  behind  Sally  Field  and 
Michael  Milken  (in  one  group  shot  the 
future  junk-bond  king  looms  over  the 
seated  superagent-to-be),  Ovitz  was  marked 
from  an  early  age  for  greatness  by  friends 
and  teachers.  "We  knew  in  the  fifth 
grade,"  says  Fred  Fox,  a  boyhood  friend, 
with  a  laugh.  "From  the  beginning,  you 
just  felt  he  was  going  to  be  very  suc- 
cessful." 

One  friend  from  the  Zeta  Beta  Tau  fra- 
ternity at  U.C.L.A.  remembers  Ovitz  as  a 
strong-willed  president  who  engineered  the 
chapter's  move  into  an  abandoned  hotel 
on  Wilshire  Boulevard  while  the  house 
was  being  rebuilt.  Ovitz  persuaded  his  fra- 
ternity brothers  to  choose  his  girlfriend, 
Judy  Reich,  as  the  official  Z.B.T.  sweet- 
heart because  she  belonged  to  the  Waspy 
Kappa  Alpha  Theta  sorority.  He  believed 
the  selection  would  be  a  coup  for  the  pre- 
dominantly Jewish  Z.BT.'s.  "Mike  says, 
'It's  good,  it's  good,  that's  what  we  need, 
we  need  that  image,'"  recalls  former  fiat 
brother  Daniel  Beck,  now  a  Santa  Rosa 
attorney.  "Mike  knew  he  was  going  to  be 
a  star  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember.  .  .  . 
He  had  the  same  vision  and  determina- 
tion. He  was  just  destined." 

After  graduating  in  1968,  Ovitz  joined 
the  staff  of  the  William  Morris  mail- 
room,  the  traditional  starting  point  for 
would-be  agents.  Even  as  a  junior  agent, 
delivering  letters  to  sets  of  such  shows  as 
Tfuit  Girl,  Ovitz  projected  an  air  of  omni- 


science and  mystery.   "There  were  tvil 
messengers   from   William   Morris— o:| 
was  Mike  Ovitz,  the  other  was  Bar  I 
Diller,"  remembers  Bill  Persky,  the  veti  j 
an  writer  and  producer.  "I  was  scared  j 
them  then.  They  were  such  presenci  [ 
you  just  knew  they  were  going  to  be  de 
with.  .  .  .  Ovitz,  he  was  so  mysterious. 
was  always  like  he  knew  more  than 
was  telling.  Michael,  even  as  a  juniji 
agent,  always  convinced  you  there  w 
something  he  knew  that  was  going 
make  a  difference." 

It  was  a  tactic  which  Ovitz  lai 
honed  to  perfection  at  CAA,  where, 
Wednesday  staff  meetings,  he  was  pro 
to  cryptic  announcements  of  major  eve  j 
anticipated  at  a  certain  studio  in  "30  ij- 
60  days"  or  sometimes  "60  to  120  day 
Everyone  paid  attention.   "It  gave  il 
impression  to  the  people  staring  at  h  I 
that  he  was  in  control  of  everything 
the  entertainment  business,"  rememb 
a  former  CAA  agent.  "It  was  so  funi 
You  got  to  wondering,  'Is  it  going 
happen  on  Day  31?  Oh  well,  it  does 
matter,  because  Mike  knows.'  Nint 
five  percent  of  the  people  left  CAA  si 
meetings  feeling,  'He's  got  it  wired." 

At  William  Morris,  Ovitz  rose  to 
position  of  assistant  to  Howard  Wes 
leading  television  agent,  who  says  he  \ 
impressed  by  Ovitz's  long  hours  as  \ 
as  the  "insatiable  thirst  to  learn"  that 
young  employee  revealed  while  ser 
ing  clients  on  The  Carol  Burnett  Si 
and  elsewhere.  After  a  year,  howe\ 
Ovitz  surprised  West  by  quitting  to  t 
a  crack  at  law  school,  only  to  cha) 
his  mind  and  beg  for  his  job  back.  '  | 
nior  management  said  'No,' "  rememl 
West,  currently  an  executive  produce 
Seinfeld.  "The  attitude  of  upper  man. 
ment  was:  You  leave,  you're  dead.  B 
saw  something.  They  eventually  gavi 
and  let  him  come  back,  as  a  favoi 
me."  Elevated  later  to  full  agenth( 
Ovitz  plunged  into  the  minutiae  of  p  j 
aging  television  game  shows,  a  tasl 
which  he  greatly  impressed  his  new 
fice  partner.  Ray  Kurtzman,  who  1 
joined  CAA.  "As  I  sat  there  and  list! 
to  him,  I  thought  this  fellow  must  be  I 
of  the  best  young  agents  I've  ever  s 
He  was  totally  prepared.  He  was  a  £  ' 
salesman.  He  was,  and  is,  the  most  c  - 
cated  person  I  know  when  he  gets  I 
teeth  into  something.  ...  He  just     ' 
not  take  'No'  for  an  answer." 

By  1975,  Ovitz,  Ron  Meyer,  and  t  I 
other  agents  had  left  William  M  I 
to  form  CAA.  Ovitz,  though  the  youi  * 
of  the  group,  quickly  emerged  as  e 
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jst  driven  and  was  anointed  as  the  little 
ency's  president.  Immediately  he  be- 
n  to  form  important  alliances:  literary 
ents,  such  as  Mort  Janklow  in  New 
>rk,  who  began  funnel  ing  him  best- 
ling  books  to  package  as  mini-series: 
idio  executives,  whom  he  helped  gain 
w  and  better  jobs;  and  especially  enter- 
nment  lawyers.  Gary  Hendler,  an  attor- 
y  who  had  offices  in  CAA's  building, 
ided  several  of  his  major  clients— in- 
lding  Sydney  Pollack  and  Robert  Red- 
rd— toward  Ovitz  and  CAA. 
Producer  Frank  Marshall,  who  had 
omed  with  Ovitz  in  college,  was  break- 
>  into  the  business,  but  still  had  no  of- 
je  or  secretary.  Ovitz  represented  him 

a  favor,"  Marshall  says.  One  summer 
ernoon,    the   aspiring   pro- 
:er  decided  to  slack  off  and 

sailing.  As  he  ambled  to- 

rd  the  boat,  a  phone  on  the 
!:k  rang.  It  was  Ovitz,  urg- 
i  his  client  to  sign  on  as  line 

[>ducer  of  a   Walter   Hill 

ture  called  The  Driver,   a 

ject   which   Marshall   had 

ady  turned  down.  "He  says, 

ant  you  to  do  this  movie. 

i  need  to  do  this  movie. 

is  good  for  your  career,' " 

shall  remembers.  "It  was 

ably  the  best  piece  of  ad- 

I  ever  received.  [But]  I've 

Ikys  wanted  to  ask  him  how 

Igot    the    number    of   the 

pine  on  the  dock." 


of  the  business  in  1962.  "Lew  Wasser- 
man  and  Michael  Ovitz  did  it  much  the 
same  way,"  says  a  longtime  student  of 
Hollywood  politics.  "They  ran  their 
agencies  as  businesses  and  not  as  a  col- 
lection of  individual  fiefdoms." 

CAA  became  known  for  its  lockstep 
discipline,  its  seamlessness.  Agents 
were  well  remunerated— million-dollar- 
plus  bonuses  were  not  uncommon— and 
generally  proud  to  be  part  of  the  slick, 
successful  machine.  "Ovitz  was  great  at 
making  you  feel  part  of  a  whole,"  says  a 
former  colleague.  "It  was  Nirvana,"  says 
Tom  Ross,  recalling  the  early  days  of  the 
Ovitz  reign.  Adds  CAA's  Jack  Rapke, 
"We  felt  we  had  the  best  company  in  the 
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I|  a  business  brimming  with 
luster    and    gimcrackery, 
Hz  was  a  model  of  steam- 
Hr  drive  and  iron  discipline.  A  sense  of 
■pentum  developed  as  CAA  slowly  ate 
jHthe  client  lists  of  older,  slower  agen- 
aetsuch  as  William  Morris.  The  build 
pejed  in  the  summer  of  1980  when  CAA 
Bed  the  trio  of  Robert  Redford,  Paul 
lijman,  and  Dustin  Hoffman. 
K  Ovitz  consolidated  his  power,  he 
■lured  his  partners  for  an  ever  in- 
ling  stake  in  the  company.  By  the 
mirtOs,  he  held  55  percent  of  CAA, 
whi  the  other  remaining  founders,  Ron 
Me;-r  and  Bill  Haber,  split  the  rest.  In 
199  Ovitz  celebrated  CAA's  achieve- 
flb  when  he  persuaded  I.  M.  Pei  to 
Bi  a  new  building  at  the  corner  of 
Wil| ire  and  Little  Santa  Monica  Boule- 
vard By  the  time  of  the  building's  com- 
pletn,  it  was  clear  that  he  had  amassed 
i  d'ree  of  influence  in  the  industry 
'^niched  since  the  agenting  days  of 
MG' s  Lew  Wasserman,  who  had  been 
c  by  anti-trust  regulators  to  drop  out 
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Ovitz  s 
concept  of  friendship 

is  simply  not 
that  which  people  of 

character  have 
Sheinbem. 
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Defections  were  rare  and  retribution 
swift.  When  David  Greenblatt  and  Judy 
Hofflund  left  to  set  up  their  own  shop 
in  1988,  Ovitz  instructed  the  maitre  d' 
at  the  Palm  restaurant  to  seat  them  in 
less-than-premium  positions.  Ovitz  re- 
portedly fired  a  third  agent,  who  had 
had  the  temerity  to  breakfast  with 
Greenblatt.  The  new  agency  folded  after 
four  years. 

Many  important  clients  were  happily 
served  by  CAA,  and  their  loyalty  was 
the  source  of  the  agency's  power.  War- 
ren Beatty,  Robert  De  Niro,  Tom  Cruise, 
Barry  Levinson,  Sydney  Pollack,  Barbra 
Streisand,  and  dozens  more  lent  their  ca- 
chet to  the  agency.  Ovitz  used  his  art 
collection  to  impress  director  Tim  Bur- 
ton. Other  approaches  were 
planned  and  timed  with  simi- 
lar care.  "What  Michael  Ovitz 
did  well  was  to  make  talent 
feel  both  good  and  fearful  at 
the  same  time,"  says  a  veter- 
an executive.  Valued  clients, 
such  as  Frank  Marshall,  found 
Ovitz  to  be  persuasive,  not 
coercive.  "He's  a  great  listen- 
er, a  great  collaborator,"  Mar- 
shall says.  "He  wouldn't  say, 
'You  have  to  do  it  this  way.' 
He  would  say,  'Here  are  your 
options.'" 


says 


entertainment  business.  Was  it  a  perfect 
place?  No.  Did  we  rock-'n'-roll?  Damn 
right  we  did." 

Even  as  he  endlessly  promoted  him- 
self inside  and  outside  CAA,  Ovitz  creat- 
ed a  mystique,  an  aura  of  mystery  sur- 
rounding his  every  move.  In  his  sleek 
new  headquarters,  nothing  was  hidden— 
or  revealed.  Ovitz  reflected  a  similar 
kind  of  contradiction.  He  craved  the 
constant  and  public  acknowledgment  of 
his  power,  but  he  controlled  his  image 
by  remaining  aloof  and  unknowable. 
"He  thought  everybody  was  looking  at 
him  all  the  time,  but  he  wanted  that, 
too."  says  a  CAA  agent.  The  agency,  the 
observer  adds,  was  run  as  a  benevolent 
dictatorship.  "Mike  preferred  to  be 
feared  rather  than  loved."  The  general 
attitude  was  respect  and  admiration - 
from  a  distance.  "When  he  walked  by," 
a  CAA  insider  recalls,  "the  halls  would 
go  silent ." 


It  is  possible  to  play  a  parlor 
game  of  would-be  avengers 
by  connecting  the  names  of 
writers,  directors,  and  studio 
executives  who  feel  they  were 
scarred  by  Ovitz.  A  former 
CAA  screenwriter  remembers 
complaining  to  another  Ovitz  client  that 
their  agency  had  promised  him  a  net- 
work job  which  had  failed  to  material- 
ize. "Forty-five  minutes  after  saying 
that,"  this  writer  recalls,  "I  get  a  call 
from  my  agent,  and  she  threw  me  out  of 
the  agency.  She  said,  'Mike  heard  you 
were  bad-mouthing  the  agency,  and  we 
don't  want  you  here  anymore.'  There  are 
dozens  of  disparate  stories  like  this  that 
happened  to  people  large  and  small  all 
over  the  place.  ...  It  was  typical  of  the 
thuggishness  there." 

Rosalie  Swedlin,  the  agent  who  al- 
legedly fired  this  particular  screenwriter, 
later  found  her  own  loyalty  to  Ovitz  in 
question.  When  Joe  Roth,  a  longtime 
friend  who  then  headed  the  Fox  studio, 
asked  her  if  she  wanted  to  run  a  film 
division,  Swedlin  expressed  interest, 
going  as  far  as  to  meet  with  Barry  Diller, 
then  company  chairman.  When  Swedlin 
approached  Ovitz,  he  was  enraged  that 
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he  had  not  been  consulted  before  dis- 
cussions began.  He  not  only  rebuked 
Swedlin  within  the  agency,  but  also  froze 
Roth  out  for  months.  It  seemed  some- 
times that  there  was  no  way  to  win. 
When  Jeffrey  Katzenberg,  then  running 
the  Disney  studios,  went  the  "proper" 
route  and  asked  Ovitz  for  permission 
to  address  Swedlin,  Ovitz  withheld  his 
blessing. 

Swedlin  wasn't  the  only  CAA  agent 
who  passed  up  opportunities  to  move 
on— Jack  Rapke  and  Tom  Ross  did  the 
same.  Less  than  two  years  before  Ovitz 
left  CAA,  Ross  was  offered  a  deal  with 
RCA  worth  more  than  $25  million.  Af- 
ter trying  for  several  weeks  to  contact 
Ovitz  about  his  pending  job  offer,  Ross 
sat  down  with  his  boss,  who  began,  "I've 
known  about  this  for  months."  Ross  says 
he  realized  that  Ovitz  "had  no  clue  of  it 
before  the  previous  week.  But  that  was 
Mike's  spin."  Ovitz's  counterplay  contin- 
ued: "I  can  put  you  at  CBS,"  he  told 
Ross.  "I  can  put  you  at  Warner  Bros." 
On  the  subject  of  the  RCA  offer,  Ovitz 
warned,  "You'll  fail  there." 

On  the  phone  the  agent  customarily 
spoke  in  a  voice  so  low  that  listeners 
had  to  strain  to  hear;  his  legendary  half- 
whisper  could  sound,  by  turns,  soothing 
or  menacing.  "'Do  you  want  to  keep 
your  job?'  He  would  always  say  things 
like  that,"  says  a  former  studio  chief 
who  recalls  other  standards:  '"Have  I 
offended  you  in  some  way?'  The  'I'm 
confused'  line  is  famous.  'I  find  it  hard 
to  understand  your  rudeness.'  He  starts 
conversations  to  bring  everything  into 
the  intrigue  of  a  world  in  which  he  is  at 
the  center  pulling  all  the  strings." 

Bernie  Brillstein  sold  his  management 
firm  to  the  Lorimar  production 
company  in  1986— without  giving  Ovitz 
a  role  in  the  deal.  When  Brillstein  as- 
sumed the  helm  of  the  newly  combined 
entity,  he  discovered  that  CAA  was  not 
going  to  be  doing  him  any  favors.  Ovitz, 
it  appeared,  wanted  to  send  the  message 
that  he  expected  to  be  cut  in  on  every- 
one's action.  A  former  CAA  agent  re- 
members, "Mike  felt  betrayed  and  blind- 
sided.  There  was  kind  of  a  mandate  to 
service  Lorimar  but  do  nothing  to  help 
it  grow."  Another  executive  then  at  Lori- 
mar recalls  attending  a  getting-to-know- 
you  meeting  with  a  group  of  agents  at 
CAA.  Expecting  a  lively  exchange  of 
ideas  about  projects  and  clients,  the 
Lorimar  contingent  was  greeted  instead 


with  stony  silence.  CAA  cannot  be 
blamed  for  Lorimar's  ultimate  failure 
(the  company  was  sold  to  Warner  Com- 
munications in  1989),  but  agents  who 
were  with  CAA  at  the  time  conceded 
that  their  company  could  have  done 
more  to  help. 

The  most  publicized  blowout  during 
Ovitz's  CAA  years  came  when  Joe  Esz- 
terhas  claimed,  in  a  series  of  "leaked" 
letters,  that  Ovitz  had  threatened  him 
when  he  tried  to  quit  the  agency.  Using 
a  vow  that  was  already  familiar  to  Brill- 
stein, Ovitz  allegedly  told  the  writer  that 
his  "foot  soldiers"  would  "blow  your 
brains  out."  (Ovitz  denied  making  the 
statement.)  The  story  created  a  sen- 
sation, but  there  were  no  serious  reper- 
cussions. "It  didn't  hurt  us  at  all,"  says 
one  CAA  veteran.  "In  fact,  I  would  say 
it  was  probably  helpful.  The  people  in 
this  business  want  to  have  tough  repre- 
sentatives. They're  not  interested  in  hav- 
ing nice  representatives.  When  that  all 
happened,  people  said,  'Wow,  this  guy  is 
really  ready  to  stand  up  and  fight.'  It 
kind  of  gave  Mike  a  cachet.  It  added  to 
the  aura  he  had." 

The  episode  illustrated  Hollywood's 
profound  ambivalence  about  Ovitz.  On 
one  hand,  Eszterhas's  defiance  gave  the 
industry  a  deep  sense  of  satisfaction: 
someone  had  finally  defied  the  terrifying 
father.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  commu- 
nity's famously  spoiled  citizens  had  such 
a  powerful  yearning  for  authority  that 
they  conspired,  at  some  level,  to  create 
and  maintain  the  myth  of  the  all-powerful 
and  unapproachable  czar.  Someone  had 
to  play  God. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  Ovitz  appeared 
less  than  divine.  "He  periodically  tried  to 
win  me  over,"  David  Geffen  remembers. 
"I  was  curious  to  see  what  his  rap  would 
be.  So  we  met  for  lunch  and  he  said, 
'You  know,  Judy  loves  you.'  I  said,  'Judy? 
Judy  Ovitz?' 

"And  he  just  said,  'She  loves  you.' 

"I  said,  'I  didn't  know  that.'  He  said, 
'Yeah,  she  really  does.' 

"I  said,  'Judy  Ovitz  loves  me?  Does 
this  work  for  you?  If  she  loves  me  so 
much,  how  come  she  never  calls?  If  she 
loves  me,  why  hasn't  she  ever  sent  me  a 
card  or  letter?'  Two  months  later,  Arnold 
Stiefel,  Rod  Stewart's  manager,  calls  and 
tells  me,  'I  had  lunch  with  Mike  Ovitz  and 
you'll  never  believe  it,  but  Judy  loves  me.' 
I  said,  'So  you  went  to  the  Bar  Mitzvah?' " 

Stiefel  said  no. 

"  'How  about  dinner  at  the  house?' 

"'No.' 

"  'Calls?  Letters?' 

"'No.' 


"'Really?  I   hope  everybody  does 
love  you  this  much.'" 

Ovitz  made  a  quantum  leap  in 
late  80s  when  Sony's  quest  to  1 
an  American  studio  gave  him  a  chai : 
to  reposition  himself  as  a  man  who  1 
moved  beyond  mere  agentry  by  brol 
ing  a  big  multinational  deal.  Ovitz  in 
duced   Sony   executives   around  Ho 
wood  and  spoke  to  them  about  his 
sion   of  the   industry.   When   finam 
Kirk  Kerkorian  came  forward  as  a  se 
of  MGM/UA,  Sony  tried  to  figure 
what    the    anemic    studio    was    wo 
"What  was   surprising  was  how  li 
business  background  Mike's  people 
in  terms  of  putting  values  on  these  c> 
panies,"  says  a  Sony  source.  "He 
unable  to  really  understand  the  ful 
cash    flows.    Everything    was    'This  j 
great'  or  'This  is  a  dog,'  but  he  nt 
had  numbers." 

At    the    time,    one    of  the    avail, 
"greats"  was  MCA,  but  the  studio 
pricey   and   patriarch   Lew   Wassen  i 
wasn't  ready  to  make  a  deal.  So  it 
widely  assumed  that,  as  a  sort  of  subs  - 
tion,  Ovitz  introduced  Sony  to  Colun 
Pictures,  then  controlled  by  Coca-C 
In  fact,  according  to  a  source  at  S  , 
Mickey  Schulhof,  then  head  of  SoSS 
U.S.  operations,  actually  cold-called  - 
lumbia  Pictures  C.E.O.  Victor  Kauf  I 
and  later  personally  ironed  out  the  tt  - 
of  the  deal  with  the  investment  ba; 
Herbert  Allen,  who  was  a  former  c)  - 
man  of  the  Columbia  board.  Ovitz   I 
no  involvement  at  all  in  brokering  ! 
Columbia  deal,  the  Sony  insider  says. 
agent  was  asked  to  help  educate  Sc  I 
investment    bankers    at    the    Blacks 
Group  about  Hollywood  as  they  set  a  I- 
ue  on  the  studio.  (In  the  end,  Sony  p;  ; 
price  that  had  "no  relationship  to 
worth  of  the  entity,"  as  one  execi 
close  to  the  negotiation  said.) 

As  the  acquisition  loomed,  Sony's    > 
pressing  concern  was  finding  manager  i 
Ovitz  was  the  first  choice,  and  Sony's 
team  drew  up  a  proposal— code-m  d 
"Superman"— for  hiring  him. 

But  Ovitz  wanted  to  be  more  thai 
perman;  he  made  a  bold  play  to  rui  >l 
only  the  studio  but  also  Sony's  recoi  i- 
vision,  which  had  earnings  of  $2.(  r 
lion.  (The  move  foreshadowed  the 
ciousness  which  would  characteriz  ls 
much-publicized  negotiation  for  a   I 
lar  post  at  MCA  last  year.)  Wit!  * 
help  of  the  Morgan  Stanley  investi  t- 
banking  firm,  he  sought  control  a  a 
package  reportedly  worth  about 
million  from  Sony. 
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The  proposal  actually  accomplished 
•mething  seemingly  unprecedented:  Sony 
as  presented  with  a  price  it  wouldn't 
iy.  Insiders  say  that  the  Japanese  felt  be- 
ayed  by  Ovitz's  audacity.  When  his  offer 
as  rejected,  Ovitz  tried  to  return  to  the 
irgaining  table,  scaling  back  his  de- 
ands.  Sony  politely  turned  him  down 
;ain.  Ovitz  then  asked  some  executives 
the  Sony  camp  to  back  him  up  as  he 
read  a  story  in  which  he  had  rejected 
my's  advances.  (Ovitz  has  claimed  he 
rned  down  the  Sony  offer.) 
Ovitz  collected  a  reported  $11  mil- 
l>n  consulting  fee  from  Sony.  But  un- 
jlknownst  to  most  of  his  CAA  associ- 
}:s,  funds  from  CAA's  consulting  ac- 
uities, including  work  for  Coca-Cola, 
Ike,  and  others,  were  part  of  a  sepa- 
le  consulting  partnership.  The  CAA 
|;nts  didn't  know  where  the  money 
ine  from  or  how  it  was  allotted.  They 
ain't  ask  questions.  As  Tom  Ross  ex- 
ins,  "All  of  us  made  more  money 
h  year,  so  we  felt  we  must  be  getting 
t  of  this." 

Remembering  the  words  that  Michael 

tz  said  to  him  at  the  ceremony  com- 

r  norating  the  start  of  construction  on 

(|A's  I.  M.  Pei  headquarters,  Ross  real- 

■  how  naive  he  was.  "He  said,  Tom, 
a  is  going  to  be  your  building.  You're 
Big  to  own  a  piece  of  this  building.'" 
C  y  later  did  Ross  and  his  colleagues 

■  n  that  the  building  was  owned  by 
C[,tz,  Haber,  and  Meyer.  The  agency 
n>  rents  the  building  from  the  trio. 

\i  come  in  an  hour  early  every  day," 
Rts  laments,  "looking  for  my  piece  of 
tlnuilding." 

(jvitz  succeeded  in  creating  the  impres- 
jsion  that  he  had  brought  the  Sony 
traction  together,  and  by  1990  he  had 
#pv  client— Matsushita,  the  Japanese 
eleronics  giant-to  shepherd  into  the 
Hfywood  fold.  This  time,  Lew  Wasser- 
113  was  ready  to  sell  MCA. 
rf-jirewdly  anticipating  a  culture  clash 
tefeen  staid  Matsushita  and  the  Holly- 
wojlites— particularly  Wasserman's  lieu- 
terat,  the  outspoken  Sid  Sheinberg— 
Ovr  kept  the  parties  as  separate  as  pos- 
sib,  throughout  the  negotiations.  Shein- 
bei:  says  he  didn't  object;  he  trusted 
Ov(  despite  a  moment  when  doubts 
aro.  As  the  deal  neared  its  conclusion, 
She:  berg  says,  the  MCA  faction  went 

»  jw  York  to  talk  price.  When  they 
arri  d,  they  were  immediately  told  that 

le.'.nge  would  be  lower  than  they  had 
exp'ted. 

"bople  in  our  camp  thought  we  were 
broiht   there    under    false    pretenses," 
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Sheinberg  says.  "I  kept  saying  we  should 
trust  Ovitz."  In  fact,  Ovitz  had  not  will- 
fully misled  the  MCA  faction;  instead,  he 
had  all  but  talked  his  client,  Matsushita, 
into  paying  a  price  that  its  investment 
bankers  immediately  vetoed  as  unreason- 
ably high.  Despite  the  disappointment,  at- 
torney Bob  Strauss  acted  as  mediator  and 
closed  the  deal  for  $6.6  billion. 

The  honeymoon  between  the  new 
partners  was  brief,  and  within  weeks  it 
became  clear  that  Ovitz  had  been  wise 
to  maintain  the  distance  between  the 
factions.  Nonetheless,  neither  Sheinberg 
nor  Wasserman  considered  Ovitz  ac- 
countable for  brokering  what  became  a 
shaky  marriage— the  purchase  had,  after 
all,  generated  huge  profits  for  both 
men.  "I  viewed  him  at  the  time  as  a  very 
constructive  force  in  making  the  deal," 
Sheinberg  says.  He  supported  Ovitz  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  gave  him  the  ulti- 
mate blessing  by  endorsing  the  decision 
of  his  protege  Steven  Spielberg  to  sign 
with  CAA. 

Ovitz  may  have  been  the  best  talent 
agent  Hollywood  will  ever  see.  As  a 
negotiator,  he  was  unsurpassed.  As  an 
investment  banker,  he  showed  real 
promise.  But  as  a  businessman,  he  com- 
piled a  track  record  that  was  decidedly 
mixed.  His  most  visible  single  invest- 
ment outside  CAA  was  a  9.8  percent 
stake  in  a  Los  Angeles  bank-holding 
company,  National  Mercantile  Bancorp, 
whose  fortunes  promptly  collapsed  after 
Ovitz's  investment  was  unveiled  in  early 
1990.  Bad  loans  were  piling  up,  over- 
head was  soaring,  and  entertainment 
clients  left  in  droves,  concerned  that  in- 
formation about  their  personal  finances 
might  find  its  way  to  Ovitz's  desktop.  A 
year  later,  federal  regulators  forced  the 
bank  to  correct  "deficient"  management 
and  lending  practices.  The  value  of 
CAA's  stake  in  the  bank  plummeted. 

In  the  late  1980s,  federal  investigators 
began  asking  questions  about  another 
Ovitz  investment.  In  1991,  the  super- 
agent  and  Bill  Haber  and  Robert  Gold- 
man (two  other  CAA  executives),  all 
trustees  of  the  CAA  pension  funds,  were 
sued  by  the  Labor  Department's  Pension 
and  Welfare  Benefits  Administration, 
which  alleged  they  had  illegally  trans- 
ferred nearly  $1.25  million  in  CAA  pen- 
sion money  into  a  private  real-estate 
partnership.  All  three  entered  into  a 
consent  decree  and  sold  their  interests  in 
the  partnership.  David  Ganz,  a  federal 
pensions  official,  says  Ovitz  and  his  part- 
ners relied  on  overaggressive  legal  ad- 


vice. "Frankly,  they  were  more  con- 
cerned with  the  press  release  than  the 
settlement,"  remembers  Ganz.  "They 
were  very  concerned  with  appearances, 
because  Ovitz  is  such  a  public  figure." 

But  Ovitz's  splashiest  failure  may  have 
been  CAA's  championing  of  a  new 
sound  technology,  called  QSound,  which 
in  retrospect  appears  to  have  been  a  clas- 
sic stock  hype.  In  1988,  Ovitz  signed  a 
25-year  agreement  with  a  tiny  Canadian 
company,  Archer  Communications,  in 
which  he  pledged  to  stay  personally  in- 
volved in  CAA's  push  to  press  QSound 
into  every  corner  of  the  music  industry. 
(In  return  CAA  received  stock  options 
and  the  rights  to  two  seats  on  Archer's 
board.)  With  CAA's  help,  major  artists- 
including  Madonna,  Sting,  and  U2— 
signed  on  to  use  QSound,  which  was  also 
featured  in  one  of  the  CAA-designed  ads 
for  Coca-Cola.  (In  another  Ovitz  innova- 
tion, the  agency  was  also  moving  into 
advertising.)  But,  plagued  by  technical 
problems,  QSound  was  ultimately  re- 
jected by  the  record  industry— in  large 
part  because  of  CAA  and  Archer's  deci- 
sion to  demand  a  steep,  1  percent  royalty 
on  its  use. 

These  failures  were  largely  ignored  by 
the  press. 

By  1992,  Ovitz  was  spending  much  of 
his  time  on  CAA's  outside  consult- 
ing business.  He  left  the  clients  to  Ron 
Meyer  and  younger  agents.  This  caused 
some  unsettling  shifts.  One  CAA  agent 
says  Ovitz,  perhaps  recalling  his  own 
exit  from  William  Morris,  was  pre- 
dictably uneasy  when  he  learned  that  a 
cadre  of  his  younger  agents  was  form- 
ing a  potentially  influential  bloc  inside 
the  agency.  Initially,  Ovitz  was  deter- 
mined to  break  the  alliance.  Then  he  de- 
cided to  keep  the  ambitious  "Young 
Turks"  (Bryan  Lourd,  Kevin  Huvane, 
Jay  Moloney,  Richard  Lovett,  and  David 
"Doc"  O'Connor)  together  at  CAA;  they 
could  be  useful  in  helping  CAA  main- 
tain its  pre-eminence  in  its  bread-and- 
butter  business.  During  this  period,  a 
string  of  high-profile  assignments— the 
Coke  ads,  the  masterminding  of  the 
Tele-TV  joint  venture  for  the  Baby  Bells, 
a  public  role  in  helping  Credit  Lyonnais 
rid  itself  of  MGM/UA— led  to  a  swelling 
tide  of  fawning  press  reviews  for  Ovitz. 
His  celebrity  had  already  been  con- 
firmed by  a  1991  New  Yorker  article  in 
which  an  unnamed  "friend"  suggested 
that  Ovitz's  ambitions  might  even  in- 
clude the  White  House.  Eventually  he 
was  named  to  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations,  as  well  as  the  board  of  the 
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Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York. 
Several  former  allies  say  the  plaudits  be- 
gan to  go  to  Ovitz's  head. 

During  this  golden  age,  a  knowledge- 
able source  says,  Ovitz  declined  to  meet 
with  an  executive  from  General  Motors' 
Buick  division,  who  was  interested  in 
having  CAA  write  ads  for  a  new  line  of 
cars.  "I'm  not  interested  in  a  single  car," 
Ovitz  said.  "I  want  the  whole  of  General 
Motors.  I  want  the  whole  industry."  An 
Ovitz  ally  says  this  response  was  consis- 
tent with  the  agent's  interest  in  helping 
clients  create  brand-name  awareness.  He 
wasn't  attempting  to  develop  an  ad  agen- 
cy. But  another  erstwhile  friend  sees  the 
decision  as  typical  of  Ovitz's  grandiosity. 
"Toward  the  end,"  he  says,  "the  delu- 
sions had  really  taken  over." 

Many  in  Hollywood  feel  Ovitz's  self- 
importance  contributed  to  what  some 
would  perceive  as  the  beginning  of  his 
downfall:  the  collapse  of  1995  talks  with 
Edgar  Bronfman  Jr.  that  would  have 
placed  CAA's  superstar  at  the  helm  of 
MCA.  It  was  an  episode  that  resulted  in 
a  long  string  of  broken  relationships— 
with  friends,  clients,  and  colleagues.  In 
the  view  of  many  industry  executives,  it 
left  Ovitz  with  only  one  option:  Disney. 

The  MCA  debacle  began  with  the 
frustration  of  Sheinberg  and  Wasser- 
man,  who  were  angered  by  Matsushita's 
thwarting  of  their  efforts  to  expand  the 
company's  empire.  The  colleagues  felt 
humiliated  by  the  treatment  they  had  re- 
ceived from  their  Japanese  owners,  and 
called  on  Ovitz  to  help  smooth  things  over. 

But  unbeknownst  to  Sheinberg,  who 
had  made  the  approach  to  Ovitz,  Mat- 
sushita had  reconsidered  its  relationship 
with  the  man  who  had  brokered  its  entry 
into  Hollywood.  Like  their  countrymen 
at  Sony,  the  executives  at  Matsushita  had 
cooled  on  Michael  Ovitz.  At  this  point, 
in  fact,  he  had  so  little  influence  with  the 
company  that  when  Matsushita  began 
deliberating  about  what  to  do  with  its 
troublesome  studio  and  the  Sheinberg- 
Wasserman  team,  it  balked  at  the  idea  of 
Ovitz's  being  involved  in  any  role.  (Mat- 
sushita's American  lawyers  and  invest- 
ment bankers  involved  Ovitz  nominally 
as  repayment  for  having  included  them 
in  the  original  MCA  purchase.) 

Sheinberg  thought  that  his  old  ally 
would  help  the  Japanese  in  Osaka  under- 
stand the  value  of  the  services  that  he 
and  Wasserman  provided.  They  wanted  to 
continue  their  leadership  of  the  company 


they  had  led  for  decades.  But  as  the  old 
pros  waited  for  the  Japanese  to  decide 
their  fate  and  the  future  of  MCA,  there 
was  a  new  development.  The  recently 
formed  and  highly  valued  DreamWorks 
production  company,  created  by  Shein- 
berg's  friend  Steven  Spielberg  in  combi- 
nation with  Jeffrey  Katzenberg  and 
David  Geffen,  needed  a  distributor  for 
its  films  and  other  products.  Out  of  loy- 
alty to  Sheinberg  and  Wasserman,  the 
DreamWorks  partners  transformed  their 
red-hot  company  into  a  bargaining  chip: 
DreamWorks  would  make  a  distribution 
deal  with  MCA  only  if  Wasserman  and 
Sheinberg  were  given  more  control. 

Despite  Sheinberg's  confidence  in 
Ovitz,  at  least  two  of  the  DreamWorks 
partners— Geffen  and  Katzenberg— were 
not  convinced  that  the  agent  was  truly 
representing  the  interests  of  their  friends 
with  the  Japanese.  The  doubts  were  jus- 
tified: Wasserman  and  Sheinberg  soon 
learned  that,  instead  of  supporting 
them,  Ovitz  had  taken  a  bit  part  in  the 
sale  of  MCA  to  Seagram's  heir  Edgar 
Bronfman  Jr. 

"I  had  at  least  one,  maybe  two  conver- 
sations where  Mr.  Ovitz  purported  not  to 
know  what  was  going  on  when  he  knew 
goddamn  well  what  was  going  on,"  Shein- 
berg says.  While  some  Ovitz  associates 
say  that  the  agent  was  awkwardly  posi- 
tioned and  couldn't  tell  Sheinberg  the 
truth,  the  former  MCA  leader  thinks 
Ovitz  should  have  dropped  out  of  the  dis- 
cussions and  given  him  and  Wasserman 
some  kind  of  warning.  "He  would  have 
had  no  problem  with  Matsushita,  no  prob- 
lem with  Seagram's,  and  no  problem  with 
us,"  Sheinberg  says.  "He  really  doesn't 
know  what  it  is  to  be  honorable  and  a 
friend.  He  doesn't  know  any  better  and 
he's  never  going  to  be  any  different  and 
that's  just  the  way  it  is." 

Sheinberg  laments,  "I  was  the  guy  de- 
fending Ovitz  in  the  councils  of  Dream- 
Works. They  kept  looking  at  me  as  if  I 
were  crazy.  When  he  did  what  he  did  to 
us,  they  just  turned  to  me  and  said, 
'Putz!'  .  .  .  They  were  probably  thinking  to 
themselves.  How  can  this  guy  be  such  a 
fool?  .  .  .  And  I  guess  I  was.  I  really 
thought  Mike  Ovitz  was  a  friend  of  mine." 

Wasserman,  who  even  in  the  best  of 
times  perceived  Ovitz  as  an  arriviste,  was 
even  more  appalled,  according  to  Shein- 
berg: "In  his  heart,  he's  further  to  the  left 
than  David  Geffen." 

As  it  happened,  Ovitz  wasn't  just 
working  on  the  MCA  sale.  He  was  an- 
gling for  Wasserman's  job,  the  first  step 
toward  the  most  destructive  episode  of 
his  career. 


Ovitz  had  first  encountered  Edj 
Bronfman  Jr.  in  the  mid-80s  when 
called  the  Seagram's  heir  to  ask  a  fav 
Bronfman  was  then  running  his  fan 
firm's  U.S.  spirits  division.  Ovitz's  fatr 
who  worked  for  a  Southern  Califor 
liquor  distributor,  was  being  forced  ii 
early  retirement.  Could  Bronfman  he 
Within  an  hour,  young  Bronfman  phoi 
back  and  said,  "Call  your  dad.  He's  b; 
in  his  office." 

In  the  next  few  years,  the  two  beca 
friendly.  Bronfman  asked  CAA  to  p 
vide  some  general  advice  on  entert; 
ment  companies,  though— unlike  Sor 
he  didn't  make  the  mistake  of  relying 
a  talent  agency  to  help  place  a  value  o 
firm.  As  he  prepared  for  the  MCA  1 
Bronfman  came  to  believe  that  Ovitz  \ 
the  logical  choice  to  run  the  company, 
was  aware  that  Ovitz  lacked  experieno 
corporate  management,  but  he  thou 
that  the  agent  had  a  good  sense  of  the 
dustry  and  its  future.  He  also  belie 
that  Ovitz  would  assemble  a  strong  U 
to  help  him  run  the  organization. 

Hollywood   knew   that   Ovitz  wc 
have  to  make  the  deal  of  deals.  The 
er  Bronfmans  (Edgar  Bronfman  Sr. 
Charles  Bronfman)  questioned  whe 
Ovitz  was  worth   the  kind  of  pack 
that  was  already  being  outlined.  Am 
friends,  the  younger  Bronfman  comp;  i 
Ovitz  to  a  teenager  who  asks  his  pan 
for  a  Rolls-Royce  expecting  to  settle  f 
used  Volvo. 

But  Bronfman  Jr.  came  to  realize  ■  t 
Ovitz  was  serious  about  his  demands 
the  same  time  his  own  concerns  \  ' 
growing:  he  began  to  see  how  little  C  I 
knew  about  running  a  public  comp 
and  he  was  becoming  weary  of  0\ 
paranoia.  He  found  it  trying  that  C 
would  initiate  even  trivial  phone  convi  - 
tions  by  asking,  "Are  you  on  a  hard  li 

CAA  associates  believe  that  Ovitz' 
travagant  demands  were  rooted  in  his   ■ 
iety  and  ambivalence  about  taking  i 
new  professional  identity.  "An  agei 
Teflon.  Nothing  sticks,"  says  a  foi 
agent  at  CAA.  "You  can  put  a  client   i 
movie  for  $20  million  and  if  the  rr 
tanks  it's  not  your  fault."  At  a  put  y 
held  company,  that  agent  continues,  ( 
knew  he  would  be  scrutinized,  held  I 
daily  accountable  for  every  move:  "H 
alized  that  he  would  be  so  exposed." 

In  the  next  round  of  negotiations  i 
Bronfman,  Ovitz  overplayed  his  \  ' 
Every  concession  he  exacted  left  him  i  «■ 
ing  more.  "Mike  pulled  back,  thir  g 
they  wouldn't  go  away,  and  they 
away,"  says  a  Hollywood  executiv  > 
volved  in  the  talks.  "It  was  the  sail 
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ay.  He  said  to  me,  'Who  are  they  gonna 
?  It's  only  me.'  And  they  left.  ...  He 
ikes  people  not  want  to  be  with  him 
/more.  He  had  everything  he  wanted, 
wasn't  enough." 

In  the  end,  says  an  insider,  "the  Sea- 
im's  guys  just  turned  off  to  him."  An- 
ler  executive  close  to  Bronfman  says, 
dgar  had  been  friends  with  Mike  for 
irs  and  didn't  really  know  him." 
Soon  after  the  Ovitz  talks  collapsed 
/itz's  demands  had  reportedly  acceler- 
d  to  a  package  worth  $250  million), 
in  Meyer  had  dinner  with  Bronfman 
1 1  agreed  to  take  a  lesser  version  of 
j  job  offered  to  Ovitz.  Rather  than  en- 

e  in  a  protracted  negotiation,  the  two 

1  simply  shook  hands 
agreed    to    come    to 

as  later.  Meyer  called 

wife,  Kelly,  and  then 

l.z,  with  the  news.  Ovitz 
f   stunned.    Meyer   has 

\  friends  that  his  old 
>iner  seemed  to  regard 
lit  "the  way  Cinderella's 
■Bisters  looked  at  her: 
Vi  mean  the  slipper  fits 


was  the  last  thing  Ovitz  wanted.  Kingmak- 
ers don't  spend  their  days  getting  movie 
stars  softer  couches  for  their  trailers.  For 
days,  Ovitz  "applied  the  full-court  press" 
on  Meyer  to  change  his  mind,  as  one  for- 
mer CAA  executive  puts  it.  They  debated 
for  hours  about  whether  MCA  was  the 
right  place  for  Meyer  to  go,  but  as  they 
talked,  the  subtext  of  Ovitz's  arguments 
increasingly  irritated  Meyer. 

"There  was  no  doubt  about  it— he 
didn't  think  of  [Ronnie]  as  qualified  to 
run  MCA,"  says  one  executive  close  to 
the  talks.  "Ronnie  saw  [Ovitz]  wasn't  in- 
terested in  what  was  good  for  Ronnie, 
but  what  was  good  for  Mike  Ovitz."  De- 
spite his  friend's  pleas.  Meyer  wouldn't 


(.(. 


see  things  were  out  of  control.  You  could 
see  that  really  shocked  him.  To  me,  that 
really  humanized  Michael  Ovitz." 

It  was  then,  at  his  lowest  moment,  that 
Michael  Eisner  beckoned. 


0 


vitz  and  Eisner  had  met  in  the  early 


fc;  fter  Ronnie 
xL  former  associate 


left,"   a 
says 


3f  )vitz,  "Mike  was  left 
coat  and  a  tie  and 
Btnderwear."  Since  the 
Kl980s,  Ovitz  had  grad- 
ual withdrawn  from  the 
dijit  hand-holding  duties 
■■  most  agents  dread. 
H-r,  in  fact,  had  long 
sint  taken  on  most  of 
the,  ask  of  administering 
tin.  (Meyer  would  later  tell  friends 
thaue  felt  like  the  Harvey  Keitel  charac- 
ter»  Pulp  Fiction,  who  has  to  mop  up 
wh*  the  brains  get  spattered.)  "Ronnie 
was  he  agency,"  says  one  veteran  pro- 
duct. "Ronnie  was  Mike  Ovitz.  It  was 
Thefizard  of  Oz.  Who's  that  behind  the 
cnrfn?  Ronnie." 

Hbnnie  was  the  key  to  the  whole 
thin,'  says  Bill  Persky.  "Without  Ron- 
nie,'^thing  would  have  happened.  Mike, 
certily  from  a  business  point  of  view,  a 
han  ng-positioning-mysterious-Orien- 

al  s'idies-manipulating-everything  point 
of  v:  v,  was  important.  But  that's  not  the 

hear  >f  something.  Ronnie  was  the  heart 

*nd,e  soul  and  the  spirit  and  the  truth 

>ftr  agency.  Not  Mike." 
•\  turn  to  direct  supervision  of  CAA, 

leali;   with    the    petty    complaints    of 

spoil;  movie  stars— not  to  mention  the 
reing  demands  of  the  Young  Turks— 
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Ovitz  said, 

'Who  are  they 

gonna  get?  It's  only  me. 

And  they  left. 

He  had  everything 

he  wanted. 
It  washt  enough." 


budge.  Instead,  he  urged  Ovitz  to  rethink 
his  own  career  path.  "Quit,"  Meyer  told 
him.  "Go  do  what  Barry  Diller  did.  Go 
sit  on  a  beach.  This  won't  work  for  you 
anymore.  It  won't.  ...  Go  sit  on  the 
beach  and  someone  will  come  get  you." 

Meyer  joined  MCA  on  July  8  of  last 
year,  leaving  Ovitz  to  coddle  the  stars.  One 
of  the  first  CAA  clients  to  grow  agitated 
was  Sylvester  Stallone,  long  a  big  money- 
maker for  the  agency.  "When  Ronnie  left, 
Sly  started  going  crazy  right  away,"  says 
one  Hollywood  veteran.  "Mike  called  me 
and  said,  'What  do  I  do  with  this  guy?'  I 
said,  'Mike,  you  gotta  hold  his  hand.'  He 
said,  'I  can't  do  that.'" 

"When  the  MCA  deal  fell  apart,  he 
was  so  transformed  the  crush  of  all  the 
articles  and  all  the  press  and  the  impact  it 
had  on  CAA  it  was  clear  to  him  he 
couldn't  go  home  again."  says  Howard 
Stringer.  "For  the  first  time,  you  could 


Morris,  pitched  a  new  game  show  to  Eis- 
ner, then  vice  president  of  daytime  pro- 
gramming at  ABC  in  New  York.  When  Eis- 
ner declined,  Ovitz  sent  flowers  to  Jane  Eis- 
ner, a  frequent  Ovitz  tactic  that  merely  an- 
noyed Eisner.  But  Ovitz  kept  at  him,  and  in 
1975,  when  CAA  was  formed,  Eisner  was 
among  the  first  to  honor  Ovitz  and  his  four 
partners  at  a  luncheon.  Later  he  closeted 
a  group  of  ABC  program- 
ming executives  with  Ovitz's 
team  and  told  the  ABC  fac- 
tion that  they  couldn't  leave 
until  they  generated  projects 
to  do  with  CAA.  In  the  late 
1970s,  Eisner  also  hired 
Ovitz's  brother,  Mark,  at 
Paramount,  though  he  later 
had  him  fired. 

Ovitz  cemented  their 
friendship  in  1979  when  he 
packaged  an  ABC  sitcom 
called  A  New  Kind  of  Fami- 
ly, which  featured  a  screen- 
play written  by  Jane  Eisner 
and  her  friend  Margie  Gor- 
don, then  the  wife  of  pro- 
ducer Larry  Gordon.  Ovitz 
asked  Bill  Persky  to  rewrite 
•)  the  script.  "At  first  I  said, 

'I'm  not  going  to  prostitute 
myself,' "  remembers  Persky. 
"[But]  he  said,  quite  frankly, 
that  [for]  the  agency  it  was 
an  important  relationship.  If  the  agency 
delivered  me.  that  would  be  impor- 
tant. ...  It  turned  out  the  script  was  pretty 
good  .  .  .  [and]  I  had  a  wonderful  time  do- 
ing it." 

The  show,  broadcast  as  a  lead-in  to 
Mork  &  Mindy,  with  Robin  Williams, 
was  canceled  after  only  a  handful  of 
episodes. 

During  the  1980s,  the  Eisner  and  Ovitz 
families  shared  several  ski  vacations  as 
well  as  occasional  Sunday-night  dinners  at 
the  Palm  in  West  Hollywood.  It  was  Eis- 
ner to  whom  Ovitz  turned  when  he  at- 
tempted to  kill  the  first  major  newspaper 
profile  of  him,  a  1986  front-page  article 
in  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  "If  you  print 
this,  it's  going  to  be  very  bad  for  you," 
Eisner  told  reporter  Michael  Cieply.  "But 
if  you're  going  to  insist  on  doing  this,  I'll 
help  you."  Cieply  gave  the  cooperative 
Eisner  dozens  of  questions  on  a  Friday 
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afternoon,  and  on  the  following  Monday 
morning  Eisner  returned  with  answers  to 
every  last  one,  presumably  given  to  him 
by  his  friend  Michael  Ovitz.  The  story  la- 
beled the  agent  "the  most  powerful  indi- 
vidual in  Hollywood." 

But  the  central  dynamic  of  the  Eisner- 
Ovitz  "friendship"  was,  even  then,  Eis- 
ner's ability  to  war  with  Ovitz  all  day  and 
see  him  socially.  For  years,  Disney  and 
CAA  were  constantly  at  odds  over  star 
salaries.  Ovitz  did  his  best  to  inflate  his 
clients'  bankrolls,  while  Disney  execu- 
tives, led  by  Jeffrey  Katzenberg,  did 
everything  possible  to  contain  spiral  ing 
studio  costs.  Time  and  again,  Ovitz 
phoned  Eisner  and  begged  him  to  corral 
Katzenberg.  "Eisner  loved  scheming  and 
hearing  about  all  of  the  fighting  and 
barking,"  says  one  former  Disney  insider. 
"When  Ovitz  asked  Eisner,  "Will  you 
stop  Jeffrey,'  Eisner  told  Katzenberg, 
'Just  keep  it  up.  Do  it  more.'" 

Never  was  the  Eisner-Ovitz  relationship 
on  sharper  display  than  when  Eisner 
underwent  quadruple-bypass  surgery  at 
Cedars-Sinai  Medical  Center  in  Los  Ange- 
les in  1994.  During  Eisner's  hospital  stay, 
Ovitz  appointed  himself  the  Disney  chief's 
unofficial  gatekeeper,  stationing  himself  at 
his  friend's  bedside  and  screening  calls 
and  guests.  As  Eisner  lay  in  bed,  Ovitz 
continued  to  do  CAA  business,  chattering 
away  on  a  cell  phone.  At  one  point,  Ovitz 
could  be  overheard  pounding  out  the  final 
details  of  the  deal  that  became  Tele-TV. 
Eisner,  who  had  been  arranging  Disney's 
own  deal  with  another  group  of  telcos, 
waited  until  Ovitz  visited  the  men's  room 
to  telephone  Katzenberg.  "Ovitz  is  about 
to  put  Tele-TV  together,"  Eisner  whis- 
pered to  Katzenberg.  "You  have  48  hours 
to  close  our  telco  deals."  A  former  Disney 
executive  remembers,  "This  is  how  [Eis- 
ner] feels  about  his  'best  friend.'  He 
couldn't  wait  for  his  best  friend  to  take  a 
tinkle  so  he  could  screw  him." 

Once  Ovitz  agreed  to  take  the  Disney 
job  for  far  less  money  than  Bronfman 
had  been  willing  to  pay,  the  Eisner-Ovitz 
relationship  assumed  a  new  character.  As 
the  media  hordes  encircled  the  Disney  en- 
clave, the  principals  attempted  to  shelter 
themselves  from  prying  eyes.  Ovitz  has 
declined  to  give  interviews  and  spent  sev- 
eral minutes  during  a  September  retreat 
in  Aspen  decrying  the  evils  of  leaking  in- 
formation to  the  press.  Later  that  month, 
an  article  ran  on  page  one  of  The  New- 
York  Observer  declaring  that  Ovitz  had 


been  transformed  from  "sorcerer  to 
schmo."  When  a  friend  called  Ovitz  to  of- 
fer sympathy,  Ovitz  responded  with  typi- 
cal bravado.  "What  article?"  he  asked. 

From  the  day  Ovitz  started  at  Disney, 
he  found  that  if  he  hiccuped  the  news 
went  on  the  Hollywood  gossip  wires 
within  seconds.  And  he  soon  gave  his 
public  some  ammunition.  Last  winter, 
Disney  wooed  Jamie  Tarses,  NBC's  31- 
year-old  senior  vice  president  of  prime- 
time  programs,  for  a  job  at  ABC.  In  an 
effort  to  get  free  of  her  contract,  Tarses 
was  rumored  to  have  threatened  NBC's 
West  Coast  president,  Don  Ohlmeyer, 
with  charges  of  sexual  harassment.  (She 
denies  the  incident.)  Hollywood,  defend- 
ing Ohlmeyer,  cried  "ethics"  more  loudly 
and  clearly  than  at  any  time  in  recent 
memory,  and  many  blamed  Ovitz,  though 
there  was  no  proof  he  had  supported  Tar- 
ses's  alleged  tactics. 

Just  as  the  episode  was  fading  from 
memory,  the  fight  got  another  charge 
from  the  media.  Ohlmeyer  referred  to 
Ovitz  as  "the  Antichrist"  in  a  Time  inter- 
view. David  Geffen  commented,  "Appar- 
ently, Don  Ohlmeyer  thinks  more  highly 
of  Mike  Ovitz  than  I  do."  Insiders  say  Eis- 
ner had  serious  reservations  about  bring- 
ing Tarses  aboard.  (A  spokesman  said  at 
the  time  that  Eisner  would  support  Ovitz's 
personnel  decision,  but  the  big  man  at  Dis- 
ney offered  not  a  word  of  support  for  Tar- 
ses.) When  Eisner's  play  to  bring  in  pro- 
ducer Marcy  Carsey  to  run  ABC  failed, 
Tarses  was  finally  given  the  position. 

Ovitz  was  also  perceived  as  meddling  in 
studio  chief  Joe  Roth's  division,  sign- 
ing deals  with  such  former  clients  as 
Frank  Marshall  and  his  partner-wife, 
Kathleen  Kennedy,  whose  latest  projects 
include  the  movies  Congo  and  Milk  Mon- 
ey. (Marshall  says  Roth  signed  the  deal, 
but  an  informed  source  says  he  acted  at 
Ovitz's  behest.)  After  Roth  got  the  title  of 
studio  chairman  in  April  (before  that,  he 
had  been  chairman  of  motion  pictures), 
outsiders  looking  for  signs  of  strain  were 
amused  when  the  Los  Angeles  Times  asked 
Roth  whether  he  would  report  to  Ovitz  or 
Eisner.  Roth  replied,  "I  legitimately  don't 
know."  (He  now  says  that  the  correct  re- 
sponse would  have  been'" Both.") 

The  Disney  crown  jewel,  of  course,  is 
animation.  Its  successes  in  the  past  few 
years  have  been  a  mighty  engine  driving 
every  other  division  of  the  company.  In 
this  arena,  Ovitz  has  had  mixed  results. 
He  charmed  star  animator  Andreas  Deja 
by  inviting  him  to  his  home  to  see  his  art 
collection.  Then,  when  Ovitz  requested 
that  the  artist  give  him  a  tour  of  the  ani- 


mation library  in  Glendale,  the  new  e? 
utive  pounded  on  the  walls  (to  test  tl 
strength)  and  lamented  that  the  treasi 
in  the  Disney  vault  weren't  being  prot 
ed  properly.  All  this  stood  him  in  g< 
stead  with  Deja. 

Animation,  however,  is  a  delicate  an 
the  fiefdom  of  Roy  Disney,  who  bec< 
disenchanted  with  Katzenberg  for  gi  I 
bing  what  Disney  saw  as  too  much  cr 
for  the  division's  success.  Clearly,  0  I 
must  be  careful.  Though  he  spoke,  s> 
after  his  arrival,  of  reviewing  the  en 
animation  library  (he  asked  one  anim; 
to  give  him  an  informal  seminar  on 
genre),   he   didn't   follow  through. 
Christmas,  however,  Ovitz  had  five  wati 
made,  each  with  an  image  of  Mic 
Mouse  hand-drawn  by  Deja.  Just  ab 
the   drawing,   the  artist  was  asked 
write  in  the  date  that  Ovitz  began  at    ■ 
ney.  Ovitz  kept  two  for  himself  and  ; 
wife  and  presented  two  more  to  Mic  j 
and  Jane  Eisner.  The  fifth  went  to  De 

Wristwatches  aside,  despite  the  boi 
less  energy  that  has  propelled 
to  examine  dozens  of  projects,  it  is  difT  I 
to  identify  specific  contributions  Ovitz 
made  to  Disney  in  the  last  15  months.  I 
true,  as  Eisner  observes,  that  he  repre:  - 
ed  the  company  on  a  trip  to  Washin  I 
with  other  high-level  executives  to  dis  - 
the  V-chip.  And  he  managed  to  meet 
the  Chinese  president.  But,  meanwhile 
miscues— from  the  Lakers  to  Tarses-  I 
wide  attention  in  the  Disney  rumor 
At  a  time  when  the  network's  ratings 
falling,  the  Tarses  mess  created  cha< 
ABC  Entertainment  and  led  to  the 
parture  of  several  executives,  inclu 
Michael  Rosenfeld,  a  former  CAA  a 
whom  Ovitz  had  personally  recruited 
ambitious  plan  to  buy  Howard  Strin 
Tele -TV  fell  through  when  Ovitz  pr 
unable  to  reconcile  the  interests  of  a 
dozen  different  telephone  companies 
initiative  to  resolve  Katzenberg's  bre  g 
lawsuit  against  Disney  (he  approa 
Katzenberg  at  ABC  chief  Bob  I 
wedding,  asserting  that  the  matter  « 
be  settled  within  two  weeks)  founc  d 
when  it  became  clear  that  he  couk  '• 
propose  any  concrete  settlement,  s;  a 
source  close  to  Katzenberg.  Even  a :  - 
experimental-theater  project  Ovitz  pla  "d 
with  Robert  De  Niro— requiring  b 
$250,000  over  three  years-reported  i 
the  dust  when  Eisner  objected. 

A  more  stinging  disappointment  I 
Ovitz's  abortive   attempt  to  buy 
stein -Grey  Entertainment's  televisioi  o 
duction   unit,   which   is   responsible 
shows  such  as  NewsRadio  and  The  ■ 
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ders  Show.  Brad  Grey,  the  company's 
iy,  38-year-old  C.E.O.— an  Ovitz  pro- 
whom  some  call  "the  next  Ovitz"- 
apprehensive  at  first  when  Disney 
lired  ABC's  50  percent  interest  in  his 
pany.  Ovitz  offered  Grey  a  number  of 
!  at  Disney,  even  suggesting  he  might 
jight  to  succeed  Bob  Iger  at  ABC's 
|i.  But,  to  Grey's  surprise,  Ovitz  wa- 
ll i  when  it  came  time  to  follow  through 
I  is  own  suggestions,  especially  regard- 
I  he  price  Disney  might  pay. 
[[Tie  clear  sense  was  Michael  was  try- 
jo  get  Eisner's  approval  on  every  beat 
| hat  he  was  trying  to  do,"  says  one  ex- 

■  ve  close  to  the  negotiation  with  Ovitz. 
^hael  didn't  have  the 

!cwithal  to  follow  his 
icts  without  having  to 
le-  and  triple-check.  I 
^ght  that  was  a  recipe 
■disaster."  Brillstein- 
1  executives  were  open- 
|l;mayed  by  Ovitz's  ap- 

■  it  lack  of  autonomy. 
O  according  to  one  ob- 
:r  r,  "so  was  Ovitz." 
fie  talks  turned  nasty 
ii  Grey  refused  to  low- 
m  price.  At  one  point, 
fh|  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
o/'-iublished  an  article 
agisting  that  Brillstein- 
Jrt  was  encountering  fi- 
fial  difficulties.  Grey 
ccsd  Ovitz  of  the  leak. 
Tutiwo  men,  once  the 
lost  of  friends,  engaged 
Mveral  heated  phone 
rgiients,  including  one, 
■t  executive  insists,  in 
tokened  to  destroy  Grey.  Says  this  ex- 
«ute,  "I  don't  think  anything  is  out  of 
>oui;s  for  him  to  say."  Brillstein- 
1m  subsequently  struck  a  lucrative 
leat-ith  MCA. 

[~V.z  enjoyed  a  temporary  success:  his 
L/iCort  to  help  CAA  retain  an  impor- 

itient— Barry  Levinson— who  was  on 
:he  I  nk  of  defecting  to  ICM.  Levinson, 
)vit  eportedly  advised,  had  to  consider 
the  i e  of  his  most  recent  project,  Sleep- 
RBjvitz's  argument,  one  source  says. 
was  [at  Sleepers  was  packed  with  CAA 
1  including  De  Niro,  Dustin  Hoff- 
man; nd  Brad  Pitt.  "If  you  leave  now," 

'■  8(;ument  went,  "what  incentive  does 
"AA  ave  to  support  the  film?"  Levinson 
Jtaye-but  only  until  the  film  opened. 

Pi  ccupied  as  always  with  his  own 
mag  Ovitz  has  worked  hard  to  main- 
ain  I;  aura  of  power.  On  the  V-chip  ex- 
:ursii;  to  Washington,  he  annoyed  other 
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heavy  hitters,  including  Bob  Daly  of  Time 
Warnei  and  supermogul  Rupert  Mur- 
doch, by  skipping  a  minibus  ride  to  Capi- 
tol Hill.  Ovitz  took  his  own  car  instead. 
Then  he  beat  the  hoi  polloi  to  the  White 
House  and  pulled  strings  to  ensure  that 
the  photo  op  would  find  him  placed  be- 
side the  president  or  Al  Gore. 

Ovitz  told  several  associates  about  his 
summer  biking  trip  in  the  South  of  France 
with  the  Eisners,  and  offered  up  the  vaca- 
tion as  evidence  of  his  continuing  close- 
ness to  his  boss.  But  an  executive  with  ties 
to  Disney  says  that  the  Ovitzes  weren't  on 
the  guest  list  until  Judy  Ovitz  got  Jane  Eis- 
ner to  include  them.  In  fact,  the  relation- 


a0vitz 
wants  to  make  his  mark. 

Its  important 

to  him  to  have  created 

Mickey  Mouse. 

That  cant  happen. 


a  Brillstein- 
which  Ovitz 


ship  between  the  two  wives  is  considered 
an  important  link  between  the  husbands, 
according  to  many  who  know  both  cou- 
ples. Jane  Eisner  is  said  to  be  genuinely 
fond  of  Judy  Ovitz.  It  is  also  believed, 
however,  that  she  is  supporting  Ovitz  in 
the  hope  that  he  will  relieve  her  husband- 
who  has,  after  all,  a  heart  condition  of 
some  of  the  stresses  of  running  Disney. 


d; 


respite  his  rocky  start,  few  predict 
'Ovitz's  imminent  departure,  never 
mind  the  periodic  rumors  that  he  will  re- 
sign to  join  another  media  conglomerate. 
The  most  cynical  of  Ovitz's  longtime  as- 
sociates believe  Ovitz  himself  is  the  likeli- 
est source  of  those  reports.  "Ovitz  told  me 
he  gets  offered  two  jobs  a  week,  and  Sony 
was  one,"  says  a  skeptic  who  speaks  regu- 
larly to  the  executive.  Ovitz  clearly  has  not 
outgrown  his  need  to  create  an  impression 
of  his  own  infallibility.  But  conventional 
wisdom  in  the  industry  now  holds  that 
both  Eisner  and  Ovitz  have  too  much  at 
stake  to  let  their  partnership  founder. 


Given  the  spate  of  recent  negative  arti- 
cles, in  fact,  there  may  even  be  the  first 
signs  of  a  backlash  in  support  of  Ovitz. 
"In  a  way,"  says  one  Hollywood  veteran, 
"I  feel  sorry  for  him  because  he  is  stuck 
in  a  job  where  he  has  no  power." 

"He's  trying  to  swim  through  a  culture 
that  he  knows  very  little  about,"  says  an 
executive  who  at  close  range  has  watched 
Ovitz  operate.  "It's  a  $50  billion  company 
with  people  who  have  been  there  for  years 
and  who  probably  aren't  that  interested  in 
Mike's  learning  curve.  ...  I  feel  bad  for 
him  and  I  hope  to  God  he  finds  his  way 
through  this.  He's  put  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion that  he's  not  equipped  to  handle." 

"The  problem  for  Mike 
is  this  company  is  in  such 
good  shape  that  there's 
nothing  for  him  to  do," 
says  a  longtime  Ovitz 
associate.  "He  wants  to 
make  his  mark.  .  .  .  It's 
important  to  him  to  have 
created  Mickey  Mouse. 
That  can't  happen." 

Ovitz  also  has  some 
important  supporters,  in- 
cluding Herbert  Allen  and 
Gordon  Crawford,  a  mon- 
ey manager  who  controls 
the  second-largest  block 
of  Disney  stock.  While  Al- 
len recognizes  that  Ovitz 
is  "being  hoisted  by  his 
own  petard,"  he  adds, 
"It'll  blow  over.  He'll 
learn  the  business  and  do 
fine."  Crawford  says  Eis- 
ner "needed  more  firepower"  to  run  the 
mammoth  company  that  Disney  has  be- 
come, and  he  believes  Ovitz  can  do  the 
job.  "I  know  Mike  is  an  O.K.  guy,"  he 
says.  "Does  he  have  character  flaws?  Yes. 
But  at  the  end  of  the  day,  what  matters  is 
what  he  is  able  to  accomplish,  whether  he 
can  open  up  a  market  like  China  for 
Disney  products."  Others  agree,  but  it  is 
Ovitz's  own  tenacity  that  most  support- 
ers cite  as  the  reason  for  their  optimism 
about  his  eventual  success.  They  say  that 
to  win  at  Disney  he  will,  if  necessary, 
reinvent  himself  from  the  marrow  out. 
"I  don't  think  I  have  ever  met  anyone 
with  more  focus  or  a  greater  ability  to 
achieve  his  goals,"  says  Rosalie  Swedlin. 
"I  have  no  doubt  he  will  succeed." 

In  the  end,  Eisner's  assessment  may  be 
the  key:  as  long  as  Disney  thrives,  Ovitz 
may  be  free  to  progress  at  his  own  speed. 
"Disney  is  doing  better  than  anyone  else 
by  a  long  shot,"  acknowledges  an  execu- 
tive from  a  rival  shop.  "You  can  hate  it 
all  you  want,  but  that's  the  way  it  is."  D 
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(Continued  from  page  278)  comedy  in 
which  he  plays  the  most  hapless  and  irre- 
sistible divorced  dad  since  Dustin  Hoff- 
man in  Kramer  vs.  Kramer.  He  just 
wrapped  DreamWorks's  Tire  Peacemaker, 
an  action -adventure  movie  with  Nicole 
Kidman  based  on  a  story  written  for  Vani- 
ty Fair  by  Andrew  and  Leslie  Cockburn. 
This  fall  he  returned  to  shooting  ER  four 
days  a  week,  and  the  other  three  days  he  is 
playing  the  winged  avenger  in  Joel  Schu- 
macher's Batman  and  Robin,  the  fourth  in 
the  big-budget  Batman  series,  this  time  fea- 
turing Chris  O'Donnell  as  Robin,  Alicia 
Silverstone  as  Batgirl,  and  Arnold  Schwar- 
zenegger as  Mr.  Freeze.  As  if  that  weren't 
enough,  Warner  Bros,  is  capitalizing  on 
Clooney's  commitment  to  honor  his  five- 
year  contract  on  ER,  which  is  produced  by 
Warner  Brothers  Television,  by  signing 
him  to  a  $28  million,  three -picture  deal. 

6T  T  e  has  a  roguish  charm  coupled  with 
JTT.a  really  remarkable  comic  ability," 
says  Michael  Hoffman,  the  director  of 
Restoration,  who  directed  Clooney  in  One 
Fine  Day.  Hoffman,  who  doesn't  watch 
much  TV,  had  never  seen  Clooney's  work 
when  his  name  was  suggested  as  a  possi- 
ble male  lead.  Tom  Cruise  and  Kevin 
Costner  had  already  passed  on  the  proj- 
ect, and  Hoffman  was  beginning  to  worry 
that  they  would  never  find  anyone  with 
the  right  chemistry  for  the  part.  That  is, 
until  he  met  Clooney  in  person  and  saw 
his  magnetic  appeal  during  a  reading  with 
Pfeiffer.  "He's  like  watching  Cary  Grant. 
Men  will  like  him  because  he's  a  re- 
spectable and  viable  advocate  for  their  po- 
sition. And  women  obviously  love  him." 

"He's  definitely  trouble— bad,  been 
there,  done  that,"  says  Pfeiffer,  chuckling. 
She's  just  kidding.  Clooney  dated  her  sis- 
ter DeDee  years  ago,  and  Pfeiffer  says  she 
still  speaks  highly  of  him.  "He  was  cer- 
tainly not  as  narcissistic  and  self-centered 
as  some  I've  worked  with,"  she  says.  "He 
doesn't  take  himself  that  seriously." 

The  grudging  compliment  is  in  charac- 
ter for  Pfeiffer.  In  One  Fine  Day,  she  plays 
a  controlling  career  woman  and  divorced 
mother  coping  with  Clooney's  caddishly 
charming  workaholic  newspaper  colum- 
nist, and  she  says  they  pretty  much  played 
themselves.  "I  had  to  be  the  responsible 
one,"  she  says  with  a  sigh,  describing 
Clooney  as  a  sort  of  bad  uncle  who  would 
come  to  the  set  and  get  the  kids  all  riled 
up  and  undo  hours  of  discipline  and 
order.  "He  really  is  that  character."  she 
says.  "But,  for  all  the  bravado,  there's 


something  very  vulnerable  about  him." 
"It's  his  eyes,"  says  Nicole  Kidman, 
who  agreed  to  be  in  Tlie  Peacemaker  main- 
ly because  of  her  affection  for  Clooney. 
"He  can  say  so  much  without  saying  a 
word.  You  can't  stop  looking  at  him." 

"George  is  a  very  interesting  actor," 
says  Schumacher,  who  has  just  completed 
the  first  few  weeks  of  shooting  on  Batman 
and  Robin.  "He  is  someone  who  has  been 
around  awhile.  He  has  been  in  things  that 
have  failed.  He  had  become  adjusted  to 
the  fact  that,  whatever  his  dreams  were, 
they  were  not  going  to  happen.  That 
strength,  and  sadness,  comes  from  having 
lived,  and  it  comes  across  when  he  does 
very  intense,  complex  scenes." 

Clooney's  favorite  expression  these 
days  is  that  he  "gets  the  joke."  That  it 
could  have  gone  the  other  way,  and  he'd 
be  the  one  sleeping  on  the  couch  in  one 
of  his  friends'  houses.  He  is  very  chary  of 
success,  and  operates  under  the  assump- 
tion that  whatever  Lady  Fortune  hands 
you  she  might  one  day  want  to  take  back. 
And  he  has  the  hard  evidence  to  prove  it. 
He  watched  what  happened  to  his  aunt 
Rosemary,  the  famous  50s  crooner,  who 
had  had  15  gold  records  and  whose  face 
had  adorned  the  cover  of  countless  maga- 
zines, when  her  popularity  faded  and  the 
only  comfort  came  in  the  form  of  pills 
and  tranquilizers.  He  was  seven  when- 
after  her  seGond  marriage  to  actor  Jose 
Ferrer  failed— she  checked  into  the  psychi- 
atric ward  of  Cedars-Sinai. 

"People  all  of  a  sudden  said,  'What 
happened  to  Rosemary?" "  recalls  Clooney. 
"Well,  rock  'n'  roll  came,  and  women 
singers  were  out.  Rosemary  was  on  the 
road  singing  the  whole  time.  She'd  been 
working  every  day.  The  truth  is  she  didn't 
get  less  talented  between  1950  and  1960. 
In  fact,  she  got  much  better.  But  things 
changed,  and  you  have  to  understand  that." 

Clooney's  childhood  was  one  long  ob- 
ject lesson  in  the  ups  and  downs  of  show 
business.  He  grew  up  in  Kentucky,  mov- 
ing from  town  to  town  in  an  orbit  around 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  his  father,  Nick 
Clooney,  was  the  host  of  a  popular  local 
talk  show;  his  mother,  Nina,  was  a  for- 
mer state  beauty  queen.  "In  the  micro- 
cosm of  Cincinnati,  my  father  was  John- 
ny Carson,"  says  Clooney,  recounting  the 
days  when  he  was  the  floor  director  of 
The  Nick  Clooney  Show,  and  the  days 
when  he  and  his  dad  read  the  news,  did 
the  weather,  and  hosted  Bowling  for  Dol- 
lars and  The  3:30  Morning  Movie.  "My 
father  was  as  big  a  star  as  you  could  be, 
and  a  really  respected  citizen  in  town." 

But  whenever  a  show  got  canceled,  the 


Clooneys  moved.  "We  had  the  weii  ,i 
life  in  the  world.  We  would  move  I  I 
this  tiny  little  shack  of  a  house  to  thi  i- 
ant  mansion,"  says  Clooney.  "We  live  n 
a  trailer  for  a  while  and  ate  at  the 
and  Boards  [the  local  dinner  the  r. 
where  his  father  often  headlined  in  r  I 
cals]."  He  recalls  a  particularly  bleak  , 
when  his  father  quit  a  show  "for  all  e 
right  reasons,  and  they  held  the  con  i 
out  on  him  and  said  he  couldn't  \  k 
within  a  hundred-mile  radius  of  Cii  i- 
nati.  So  he  bought  the  contract  and  it 
it  two  days  before  the  year  was  up,  i 
we  were  unemployed  for  a  stretch." 

Nick  Clooney,  who  is  now  a  hosn 
American    Movie    Classics,    remen   - 
picking  up  George  and  his  older  s   . 
Ada,  after  school  in  Columbus,  Ohic 
ter  his  variety  show  had  been  cane 
The  front  page  of  the  morning  paper  i 
read,  clooney  canned.  It  had  bee 
the  talk  in  school.  "The  kids  were  a  i 
seven  or  eight,  and  they  were  in  tears  t 
recalls,    "so   we   got   in   the  car  ai  I 
thought  what  to  do.  So  I  said,  'Remei  r 
when  George  Gobel  was  here  last  "k 
and  you  had  the  whole  class  down  t< 
station  and  lorded  it  over  them?  ' 
there's  no  free  lunch.  When  their  fan 
get  fired,  no  one  knows  about  it.  V  n 
you  get  to  be  famous  and  meet  all  tit 
famous  faces,  well,  here's  the  payback 

The  Clooney  kids  grew  up  in  bi  1- 
casting  studios.  By  the  time  George 
five,  he  could  work  the  control  b  h 
while  his  father  read  the  weather  oi  . 
radio,  and  he  would  pipe  in  with  e 
temperature.  When  his  father's  va  y 
show  was  on,  he  and  his  sister  w  d 
hold  cue  cards,  manage  props,  an 
on  the  air  once  or  twice  a  week  c  - 
little  skits,  musical  revues,  and  com 
cials  for  Husman  Potato  Chips, 
hated  it,  but  George  was  a  natural," 
Nick  Clooney. 

Ironically,  Clooney  says  he  never  I 
sidered  a  career  in  acting  while  gro  ig 
up.  Certainly  his  aunt  Rosemary  new  > 
couraged  him.  "I  think  acting  is  the 
thankless  profession  in  the  world, 
says  tersely.  "I  don't  think  there  was   I 
er  actor  than  Jose  [Ferrer],  and  I  I  tt 
the  times  he  was  rejected."  George  * 
ther  was  also  dead  set  against  it.  <■'• 
thought  George  should  become  a    > 
anchor,  figuring  that  the  odds  of  I" 
work  were  better.   Clooney  dabbk  ' 
broadcasting   and   theater   at   Nor  i 
Kentucky  University,  but  by  all  ace'  -|s 
majored   in   having   a   good  time.   L 
George,  school  was  a  very  large  n  fr 
rant  and  nightclub,"  says  Nina  Cloor 

The  siren  call  came  from  his  c  n 
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guel  Ferrer,  the  oldest  of  Rosemary's 

S  children,  who  was  in  Lexington  with 

father  on  the  set  of  a  movie  about 

|se  racing  called  And  They're  Off.  "He 
i,  'You  know,  you're  only  20  years  old. 
j  might  as  well  come  out  and  give  it  a 
,'"  recalls  Clooney.  It  was  all  the  invi- 
on  he  needed.  He  dropped  out  of 
ool  and  drove  to  Lexington,  where  he 

iinediately  landed  a  small  part.   The 

6  vie  was  never  released,  but  Clooney 

n  the  time  of  his  life. 
He  came  and  camped  out  in  my  hotel 
m  for  the  next  three  months,"  says 

l^uel  Ferrer,  who  is  also  an  actor.  "We 
'ed  practical  jokes,  drank  too  much, 
had  sex  with  a  million  women." 

fell  in  love  with  the  whole  industry," 
says  Clooney,  who  these  days  is  trying 
I  Jay  down  his  colorful  past.  "I  never 
■light  I'd  make  any  money  at  it,  but  I 
)i  loved  doing  it.  I  loved  the  attention." 
F  admits  he  was  drawn  to  his  uncle's 
Mhorous  celebrity.  "I  was  really  very  jeal- 
o  o\'  my  cousins  and  the  life  they  lived 
n'alifornia.  In  my  estimation  they  were 
Ik  although  I  don't  think  they  were.  I 
rej:mber  seeing  the  tennis  court  and  the 
m  and  thinking,  God,  it's  just  amazing." 
lifter  shooting  the  movie,  he  cut  tobac- 
B'.nd  sold  ladies'  shoes  to  make  some 
ffley.  Then  he  drove  across  the  country 
■Urusted-out  Monte  Carlo  he  called  the 
Hger  Car  and  moved  into  his  aunt 
Brmary's  house  in  Beverly  Hills.  He 
^household  chores  and  partied  with  his 
coins.  One  of  his  jobs  was  to  paint  the 
fef:  around  the  pool.  Clooney  obliged, 
bin  he  painted  only  the  portion  of  the 
mt  that  his  aunt  could  see  from  her 
■room  window.  "He  ran  pretty  wild," 
Rcfmary  Clooney  recalls.  "I  was  on  the 
to*  a  lot,  but  I  noticed  he  had  dark  cir- 
clet under  his  eyes,  and  he  was  awful 
yo;g  for  that." 

m  looney  had  one  year  of  being  rejected 
rt  [iditions  before  he  landed  his  first  sit- 
co:|  followed  by  a  role  in  a  small  feature 
wiiCharlie  Sheen  and  Laura  Dern,  who 
betfne  his  good  friends.  (The  movie  was 
ney  released.)  By  23  he  was  cruising 
Bejrly  Hills  in  a  1960  Oldsmobile  con- 
verge with  sponge  dice  hanging  from 
the|;arview  mirror,  keeping  fast  compa- 
y  ['d  making  a  name  for  himself  as  one 
f  \%.  best-looking  young  actors  in  Holly- 
Hi.  "It's  very  easy  to  sit  in  a  room  at 
3  hd  have  everyone  go,  'You're  the 
recst,'  and  believe  it,"  he  says,  laugh- 
ing Which  I  think  I  did  for  a  minute,  to 
e  Hite  honest.  I  thought  I  was  pretty 
hapjning  because  I  had  good  TV  hair." 
Itaking  back,  Clooney  says  what  kept 
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his  feet  on  the  ground  were  the  caution- 
ary tales  he  had  learned  from  his  father. 
"My  dad  was  probably  the  best  for  me 
about  understanding  the  basic  law  of 
show  business,  which  is  that  you're  never 
as  bad  as  they  say  you  are  when  they  say 
you're  bad,  and  you're  never  as  good  as 
they  say  you  are  when  they  say  you're 
good.  Once  you  understand  that,  you'll 
survive  anything."  One  thing  his  child- 
hood taught  him  was  to  be  more  budget- 
conscious  than  his  parents.  "I'm  smarter 
about  money,  or  have  some  sense  that 
maybe  I  won't  blow  everything,"  he  says. 
"I  mean,  let's  leave  a  little  over  here  so 
we  don't  end  up  in  a  trailer." 

For  Clooney,  work  wasn't  the  issue; 
quality  was.  Good  roles  just  didn't  come 
his  way.  "George  was  handicapped  by  his 
looks,"  explains  John  Wells,  executive  pro- 
ducer of  ER.  "There  was  always  a  sense 
that  he  was  going  to  be  a  star— that's  why 
he  did  so  many  pilots.  He  jumped  off  the 
screen  as  a  great  guy.  But  with  anyone 
that  cute  and  personable,  it  was  hard  to 
tell  if  he  had  the  acting  chops." 

After  more  than  a  decade  in  Holly- 
wood, Clooney  found  himself  trapped  in 
sitcom  hell.  The  money  was  good,  but  the 
scripts  were  often  terrible.  By  28  he  had 
started  to  resign  himself  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  never  going  to  get  those  great  fea- 
tures. He  had  to  stop  thinking  of  himself 
as  "this  film  actor  who  happens  to  be  do- 
ing television."  It  was  very  hard  to  do,  he 
says  softly,  "almost  impossible." 

Clooney  wanders  over  to  the  window 
seat  and  stretches  his  5-foot- 11 -inch  frame 
out  on  the  cushion.  He  looks  around  the 
room  and  shakes  his  head.  "I  had  a  beau- 
tiful house  then,  and  the  greatest  friends 
in  the  world,"  he  says.  "I  had  a  great 
time— I  did.  But  you  get  lost  a  little  bit. 
Toward  the  end  of  my  20s  was  a  really 
bad  time  for  me." 

He  hit  bottom  while  working  on  a  tru- 
ly awful  series  called  Baby  Talk,  pro- 
duced by  Ed  Weinberger,  whom  Clooney 
calls  "a  man  who  systematically  destroys 
people  and  bragged  about  it.  There  was  a 
meanness  to  him  that  I'd  never  seen  be- 
fore." Clooney  wasn't  the  focus  of  Wein- 
berger's displeasure,  but  it  was  a  tense, 
miserable  place  to  work.  Clooney  finally 
couldn't  take  it  anymore  and  mouthed 
off.  "At  some  point  I  said,  'Don't  you 
ever  talk  to  those  people  like  that  again." 
There  is  that  moment  where  you  go, 
O.K.,  now  we're  two  men  sitting  in  a 
room.  Now,  do  you  want  to  fuck  with 
me?  Forget  that  you're  the  executive  pro- 
ducer, who  could  fire  me,  because  now 
my  job's  out  the  window.  You  have  noth- 


ing over  me  now.  Now  I  own  you.  fcJow 
I'm  bigger  than  you."  Clooney  still 
sounds  rankled  by  the  memory.  "He 
called  up  ABC  and  said  that  I  was  physi- 
cally threatening  him  because  I  was 
standing  in  front  of  him,"  he  says  disgust- 
edly. "He  hadn't  had  anybody  stand  up 
to  him  in  his  life,  you  know?"  Weinberg- 
er doesn't  deny  being  volatile,  but  says 
that  all  of  Clooney's  statements  are  un- 
true. "I  was  unhappy  with  him.  He  was 
unhappy  with  me.  I  released  him  early 
from  his  contract." 

Clooney,  who  has  a  habit  of  looking 
down  and  talking  to  his  feet,  suddenly 
looks  up.  "That  was  the  low  point,"  he 
says.  "That  was  literally  the  day  I 
changed  my  life.  I  changed  everything 
from  that  point  on." 

The  incident  contributed  to  his  already 
unraveling  personal  life.  "I'd  gotten 
out  of  one  relationship  that  wasn't  going 
very  well  and  married  the  one  girl  that  I 
truly  loved  and  had  loved  for  years,"  he 
says.  In  1984,  Clooney  had  fallen  in  love 
with  Talia  Balsam,  his  co-star  in  a  local 
play.  When  she  broke  off  with  him,  he 
took  it  hard.  Years  later,  when  they  got 
back  together,  Clooney  proposed.  But  af- 
ter barely  three  years,  the  marriage  was  in 
trouble.  "It  was  a  very  tough  time,"  he 
says,  "and  in  the  middle  of  it  all  I  had  a 
bleeding  ulcer  and  I  was  really  sick."  He'd 
put  on  20  pounds  because  he  couldn't 
exercise.  He  was  physically  a  mess  and 
very  unhappy.  In  1992  they  divorced. 

"I  probably— definitely— wasn't  some- 
one who  should  have  been  married  at 
that  point,"  he  says.  "I  just  don't  feel  like 
I  gave  Talia  a  fair  shot.  I  was  responsible 
for  the  failure  of  that  marriage."  The  di- 
vorce started  off  amicably  but  didn't  end 
up  that  way,  once  the  lawyers  got  in- 
volved. "I  would  say  to  Talia,  'You  tell 
me  how  much— what  you  think  is  fair.  I'll 
write  the  check.  I  won't  negotiate.'"  He 
shrugs.  "Instead,  I  paid  $80,000  in  law- 
yers' fees.  And  that  makes  me  crazy." 

After  indulging  in  some  post-breakup 
debauchery  with  his  bachelor  pals,  Cloo- 
ney started  to  turn  his  life  around.  He 
credits  his  close  friends— the  same  six 
guys  who  were  his  first  friends  when  he 
moved  to  Los  Angeles— with  helping  him 
get  through  the  rough  patch.  "It's  a  kind 
of  fraternity,"  he  says,  smiling.  And  his 
house  is  their  headquarters. 

Clooney  also  adjusted  his  attitude  to- 
ward work.  He  decided  not  to  try  out  for 
B  movies  anymore  but  rather  to  use  his 
pull  at  the  networks  to  position  himself  in 
better  television  projects.  "It's  not  the  kiss 
of  death,"  he  told  himself.  "Most  of  them, 
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starting  with  Eastwood,  had  television  se- 
ries. It's  just  finding  the  right  one." 

6%  V  7"oody  Allen  once  said  that  success 

W  gives  people  permission  to  become 

exactly  who  they  were  always  meant  to 

be."  says  Schumacher.  "Some  people,  when 
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they  get  successful,  punish  everyone.  Oth- 
ers, like  George,  are  grateful."  Schumach- 
er says  he  can't  tell  me  the  specific  acts  of 
kindness  he's  witnessed  Clooney  perform, 
because  they  are  private,  but  he  says  sim- 
ply, "George  is  extraordinarily  generous.  It 
used  to  be  called  character,"  he  adds.  "He 
has  seen  it  all.  Because  he  is  so  attractive, 
he  has  been  invited  to  all  the  parties.  All 
the  women  stars  know  who  he  is.  He  has 
seen  a  lot  of  people  self-destruct." 

For  someone  with  Clooney 's  machismo, 
he  can  be  unexpectedly  tender.  "Sweet"  is 
how  his  ER  co-star  Julianna  Margulies 
puts  it.  "It  can  be  a  pretty  high-testos- 
terone set  when  all  the  guys  are  on,  and 
probably  the  most  sensitive  person  there  is 
George.  That  humanity  comes  through." 

The  womanizing  rap,  like  the  assump- 
tion that  he's  an  alcoholic  because  he 
plays  one  on  TV,  has  begun  to  grate.  The 
tabloids  have  linked  him  with  every  avail- 
able model,  from  Elle  Macpherson  to 
Vendela  to  Cindy  Crawford.  When  he  and 
Macpherson  made  the  cover  of  the  Nation- 
al Enquirer  as  a  couple,  they  had  met  only 
once,  in  a  bar.  (She  appears  in  Batman 
and  Robin,  so  they  met  again  on  the  set.) 
"I  met  one  girl  that  I  kind  of  liked,  and  it 
ended  up  being  a  story  in  the  tabloids," 
Clooney  says,  adding  that  he  just  can't 
seem  to  escape  headlines  such  as  my  one- 
night  fling  with  george.  As  for  the  real 
women  in  his  past,  he  says  he  has  nothing 
to  apologize  for.  "I'm  single,  I'm  allowed. 
The  problem  is  kind  of  the  image.  As  you 
get  older,  that  image  isn't  as  cute  anymore, 
not  like  when  you're  18  and  going  out 
with  a  bunch  of  girls.  When  you're  40  and 
you  do  it,  it's  kind  of  sad." 

Clooney  has  a  new  woman  in  his  life, 
Celine  Balitran,  a  French  law  student  he 
met  in  Paris.  They  made  their  public  debut 
last  spring,  when  he  escorted  her  to  the 
Emmys.  But  his  shooting  schedule  is  so  de- 
manding that  it  doesn't  allow  him  much 
time  for  a  relationship.  And  the  paparazzi 
don't  allow  for  much  privacy.  They  are  so 
dogged  that  he  has  had  to  instruct  Balitran 
to  drive  by  the  house  to  make  sure  that  no 
one  is  tailing  her.  Photographers  have 
even  climbed  his  fence  to  snap  their  pic- 
ture. "I've  actually  said  to  her,  'Hang  in 
there,'"  he  says.  "Dating  me  is  a  hassle." 

Now  that  Clooney  is"  seeing  someone, 
his  leading  ladies  are  all  taking  bets  as  to 
when  he  will  have  children.  In  an  inter- 
view with  Barbara  Walters  last  year, 
Clooney  asserted  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  ever  tying  the  knot  again,  or  of  be- 
coming a  father.  Nicole  Kidman  doesn't 
believe  it.  "I  have  a  $10,000  bet  with  him 
that  he'll  have  a  kid  in  the  next  five 
years,"  she  says.  Michelle  Pfeiffer  agrees. 
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"He  has  a  real  love -hate  relationship  \  i 
children,"  she  muses,  "but  once  he  ; 
started,  he'll  have  10." 

4T  t's  dangerous  when  you  surpass  y  • 
JL  goals,"  Clooney  tells  me.  As  mucl  > 
he  appreciates  his  success,  he  can't  1  i 
looking  around  the  corner  to  when  it  1 
be  gone.  "I  mean,  ultimately,  nobody  s 
to  be  Cary  Grant.  Nobody  gets  to  qui  i 
1966  because  you  decide  you  don't  1  : 
good  anymore  on  the  screen.  For  ev  - 
one  else,  things  start  to  fall  off.  I  d'  t 
want  to  be  65  years  old  and  worn 
about  what  some  casting  director  thi  > 
about  me  as  an  actor." 

Clooney  is  explaining  why  he  is  worl  ; 
so  hard,  why  he  has  worked  so  m 
seven -day  weeks  in  the  last  year  an 
locked  into  the  same  grind  for  month  i 
come.  He  changes  from  his  scrubs  intc  i 
Batsuit,  and  is  in  costume  these  days  n  : 
than  he  is  in  his  own  clothes.  He  can'  - 
member  the  last  time  he  played  gol  \i 
sport  he  is  passionate  about.  But  he  kn  I 
no  one  wants  to  hear  him  complain.  " 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  I'm  afraid 
out  of  laziness  I  could  end  up  lettir  i 
moment  pass  me  by  that  could  acti  /  ■ 
put  me  in  position  where  I  can  choose, 
says.  "Because  that's  all  I'm  trying  to  i  - 
get  to  work  with  better  and  better  peo 

"I  had  friends  who  were  very  suct.r 
ful— old  men  who  had  Academy  Aw; 
like  my  uncle  Jose,"  Clooney  says.  "T 
were  things  that  were  very  importar  i 
them,  like  getting  up  and  saying,  'I'd 
to  thank  .  .  .  '  or  the  movie  opening,  t 
those  are  just  tiny  little  moments  in 
life.  You  look  forward  to  them  for  mo: 
and  then  it  comes,  and  then  it's  gone  i 
what  I've  learned  is  that  you  have  to  e 
the  entire  process.  You  have  to  love  ;  - 
tioning,  you  have  to  love  going  to  w  , 
because  otherwise  it  all  rushes  by." 

Which  is  in  part  why  Clooney  w  i 
never  "pull  a  Caruso"  and  leave  ER 
way  actor  David  Caruso  leveraged  s 
way  out  of  NYPD  Blue  two  years  ago  : 
is  intensely  loyal.  "It  has  been  a  trei  i- 
dous  two  years  in  the  way  his  careei  ■ 
skyrocketed,  and  George  has  set  ar  ) 
wonderful  example  of  not  becoming  a  It 
movie  star,"  says  his  co-star  Anthon)  t- 
wards.  "He's  not  ego-tripping.  He  is  sc  *■ 
id  within  himself  that  he  hasn't  chanj  "  . 

"The  most  important  thing  is  that  \  o 
all  this  goes  away,  and  it  will,  he'll  " 
be  centered,"  says  Clooney's  father,  e 
last  time  George  called  home,  just  b<  * 
filming  on  Batman  and  Robin  begai  e 
warned  his  parents  that  they  were  all  i  »r 
a  wild  ride.  "I'm  at  the  top  of  the  i  '{ 
coaster,"  he  said,  "and  I  can't  get  off. 
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nue, NYC,  Manolo  Blahnik  shoes  from  Monolo 
jflahnik,  NYC;  Stephen  Jones  for  Givenchy  Haute 
Jture  hat  by  special  order  from  Bergdorf 
Bpoodman,  NYC;  Verdura  bracelets  from  Verdura, 
■  r 

'age  284:  Jodie  Kidd's  Gucci  coal  from  Gucci 

■ores    nationwide;    Gianfranco    Ferre    for    Dior 

■.outure  dress  by  special  order  from  Christian  Dior, 

!lvis    Pompilio    hat   from    the    Elvis    Pompilio 

Moutique,  Paris. 

age  285:  Sarah  Thomas's  Dolce  &  Gabbana 
■ess  and  coat  from  Bergdorf  Goodman,  N.Y.C; 
■anolo  Blahnik  shoes  from  Manolo  Blahnik,  N  Y.C. 

age  286:  Lady  Amanda  Harlech's  Fendi  coat 
■:>m  Fendi,  NYC;  James  Coviello  hat  by  special 
Ifder  from  Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC;  Genlucca 
■|ni  for  Chonel  Couture  Accessories  cloche  by  spe- 


cial order  from  Chanel,  Paris;  Louis  Vuillon  trunk  from 
Louis  Vuillon  stores  nationwide. 
Page  287:  Stella  Tennant's  Versus  coal  from 
Gianni  Versace  boutiques  nationwide;  Donna  Koran 
turtleneck  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  NYC;  Manolo 
Blahnik  shoes  from  Manolo  Blahnik,  NYC 

Beauty  and  liriiiniiiiiu 

Page  46:  George  Clooney  groomed  with  products 
from  Polo  Sport  by  Polo  Ralph  Lauren 
Page  76:  Top  right,  Kim  Masters's  hair  and  make- 
up by  Tracy  Moyer  for  Celestine 
Page  90:  Top,  see  credits  for  page  258;  bottom  left, 
see  credits  for  pages  246-47,  bottom  right,  see  credits 
for  page  251. 

Page  210:  Jane  Campion's  hair  and  makeup  by 
Smilko  for  Vivien's  Management. 
Page  233:  Judith  Godreche's  hair  styled  with 
Matrix  Biolage  Natural  Finish  Hairspray.  All  makeup 
from  Elizabeth  Arden  On  her  eyes,  Eyecolor  Naturals 
Duo  in  Silversmoke/Curranl;  on  her  lips.  Exceptional 
Lipstick  in  Extreme. 

Page  234:  Alex  Cox's  grooming  by  Leisa  Hodgson. 
Page  236:  Geoffrey  Rush's  grooming  by  Mara 
Schiavetti  for  the  Names  Agency. 
Pages  246-47:  Orlando  Pita  for  the  John  Frieda 
Salon;  Marietta  Smith-Maslers  for  Vartali. 
Page  249:  Grooming  by  Losi  for  Kiehl's,  NYC 
Pages  250-51:  Hair  and  grooming  by  Horry  King, 
makeup  by  Sue  Devitl,  both  for  Kramer  &  Kramer. 
Pages  252-53:  Grooming  by  Maria  Verel 
Pages  256-57:  David  Santano  for  Grant;  Jillian 
Fink  for  Smashbox  Beauty,  Losi  for  Kiehl's,  NYC 
Page  258:  Savion  Glover's  grooming  by  Losi  for 
Kiehl's,   NYC;  groomed  with  products  from  Kiehl's 
N.Y.C 

Page   259:   Rem  Koolhaas's  grooming   by   Maria 
Verel 

Pages  260-61:  Christopher  Reeve's  grooming  by 
Jo  Streltell  for  Jo  Strettell  Makeup. 
Page  273:  Gena  Rowlands's  hair  styled  with 
Aveda  Self  Control  Hairstyling  Slick.  All  makeup 
from  Guerlain  On  her  eyes,  Mono  Eyeshadow  in 
Noir  No  5  and  Beige  No.  1  2,  on  her  lips,  Kisskiss 
Hydro-Soft  Lipstick  in  Rose  Satin  Purpre  No.  207 
Howard  Fugler  for  Bryan  Banlry;  Dick  Page  for  Jed 
Root,  Inc. 

Pages  274-79:  See  credits  for  page  46 
Page  281:  Henry  Grunwald's  grooming  by  Sandy 
Gray. 

Pages  282-87:  All  makeup  from  Lancome. 
Page  282:  On  Lucy  Ferry's  eyes,   La  Palette  de 
Couleur  in  Les  Contrastes;  on  her  lips,  Rouge  Idole 
Indelibly  Divine  LipColour  in  Discret. 
Page  284:  On  Jodie  Kidd's  eyes,  Le  Crayon  Khol  in 
Avalanche;  on  her  lips,  Le  Crayon  LipContour  in  Rouge. 
Page  285:  Sarah  Thomas's  hair  styled  with  Paul 
Mitchell  Crealives  Gloss.  On  her  eyes,  La  Palelte  de 
Couleur  in  Les  Olives;  on  her  lips,  Rouge  Sensation 
Multi-Sensation  LipColour  in  Mica 
Page  286:  On  Lady  Amanda  Harlech's  eyes,  La 
Palette  de  Couleur  in   Les  Suedes;  on  her  lips,   Le 
Lipslique  LipColourmg  Slick  in  Bronzelle. 
Page  287:  Stella  Tennant's  hair  styled  with  Paul 
Mitchell    Freeze   and   Shine   Super  Spray    On   her 
eyes,  Le  Crayon  Khol  in  Black  Ebony,  on  her  lips, 
Rouge  Idole  Indelibly  Divine  LipColour  in  Felicite 


Page   332:   Nora  Ephron's  hair  and   makeup   by 
Maria  Verel. 


Photographs  and  Miscellany 

Page  22:  From  Sipa-Press 
Page  1 16:  From  NYT  Pictures. 
Page  120:  From  the  Boston  Herald 
Page  130:  Top,  from  The  Washington  Post,  bottom, 
from  Gamma  Liaison. 
Page  132:  Bottom,  from  Sygma 
Page  134:  Top,  from  Sygma;  bottom,  from  Woodfin 
Camp  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Page  144:  Center  and  boltom,  from  Matrix. 
Page  146:  Top  right,  from  Sygma;  others  from  the 
Legal  Times 

Page  148:  Left  to  right,  from  top,  by  Robert  Trippett/ 
Sipa-Press;  James  M.  Kelly/Globe  Photos  Inc.;  Erik  Free- 
land/Matrix;  Larry  Downing/Sygma;  Larry  Downing/ 
Sygma;  Erik  Freeland/Matrix;  John  Harringlon/Black 
Star,  Terry  Ashe/Time  Magazine,  from  A.P/Wide 
World  Photos;  by  James  Colburn/Photoreporters, 
Jeffrey  Markowitz/Sygma,  Tom  Horan/Sygma. 
Page  154:  Center,  from  Sipa-Press. 
Page  158:  Center,  courtesy  of  Celia  Birtwell;  bottom, 
from  Photoreporters. 

Page  164:  From  Topham/The  Image  Works 
Page  166:  Top,  courtesy  of  British  Vogue,  center, 
from  Camera  Press;  bottom,  acrylic  on  canvas,  84  in 
by  120  in. 

Page  1 70:  Top,  from  Photonews  Services;  center,  © 
by  Times  Newspapers  Ltd 
Page  184:  From  Omega/LGI 
Page  194:  From  Reulers/CPNA  pool/Archive  Photos. 
Page  200:  From  Reuters/ Archive  Photos. 
Page  204:  From  Retna  Ltd. 

Page  208:  Top,  courtesy  of  the  George  Eastman 
House,    reprinted    with    permission    of   Joanna    T. 
Steichen,  inset,  right,  from  Archive  Photos;  insets,  left, 
courtesy  of  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Page  210:  Inset  from  Gramercy  Pictures. 
Page  212:  All  from  Gramercy  Pictures. 
Page  230:  Top,  from  Gramercy  Pictures;  bottom, 
from  Farabolafolo. 

Page  236:  Bottom,   second    from    left,   by    Michael 
Thompson 

Page  259:  Set  designed  by  the  Izquierdo  Studio. 
Pages  262-63:  From  the  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery, the  Smithsonian  Institution 
Pages  266-71 :  From  Sipa-Press. 
Page  289:  Inset  from  Star  File. 
Page  290:  Both  from  ihe  Michael  Ochs  Archives 
Page  291:  Top  to  bottom,  from  Sygma,  DM  I,  Retna  Ltd. 
Pages  292-93:  Both  from  Sipa-Press. 
Page  295:  From  DM  I 

Pages  296-97:  Right,  from  the  Lester  Glassner  Col- 
lection/Neal  Peters. 

Page  299:  Top,  from  Culver  Pictures;  center,  from  the 
Lesler  Glassner  Collection/Neal  Peters. 
Pages  300-301 :  Large  photograph,  from  the  Lesler 
Glassner  Collection/Neal  Peters;  inset  from  the  Geisl 
Collection. 

Pages  302-3:  From  the  Kobal  Collection 
Pages  304-5:  Center,  from  the  collection  of  Hilary 
Knight,  bottom,  from  Photofest 

Pages  306-7:  Large  photograph  from  the  collec- 
tion of  Hilary  Knight 
Page  311:  F'om  Radial  Press/Pholoreporters. 
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Planetarium 


By  MICHAEL  LUTIN 


SAGITTARIUS 


November  22-December  21 


If  you're  sick  of  hearing  the  moth-eaten  New  Age  term  "empowerment." 
contain  yourself,  because  you're  going  to  be  hearing  it  a  lot  more,  thanks 
to  Pluto's  transit  through  Sagittarius.  You'll  soon  be  assuming  a  role  that 
promises  to  bring  you  more  power  than  you've  ever  known,  but  you  will 
have  to  give  up  a  lot  of  your  old  life  in  the  process.  An  irritating  luna- 
tion in  your  12th  house,  though,  is  making  you  cling  to  the  tatters  of  an 
existence  which  for  years  has  kept  you  safely  tucked  away  in  either  your 
darkened  bedroom  or  the  closet— wherever  you  were  more  comfortable. 


>5 


CAPRICORN     \}    December  22-January  19 

There  had  better  not  be  one  single  word  from  you  this  month  about  be- 
coming homeless  and  unadoptable.  or  about  any  of  the  thousand  other 
dire  prognostications  you  usually  harbor  concerning  the  outcome  of  your 
life.  Even  if  Saturn  is  your  ruling  planet,  in  the  cosmic  scheme  of  things 
we're  all  going  to  end  up  in  the  same  place  eventually,  but  for  goodness' 
sake,  please  have  a  little  faith  now  that  you're  getting  a  nice,  long  12th- 
house  transit,  not  to  mention  all  that  great  support  and  reinforcement 
from  God.  friends,  shrinks,  and  mood-elevating  medication. 

AQUARIUS    ^BW    January  20-February  18 

Remember  2001:  A  Space  Odyssey  and  how  obvious  it  was  that  those  first 
aggressive  and  dominant  apes  simply  delighted  in  taking  over  their  social 
groups?  Well,  plenty  of  that  same  thing  is  going  on  today.  Just  take  a  look 
at  the  political  situation  we  face,  or  at  the  deals  being  made  right  in  your 
own  office,  or  even  at  your  relations  with  your  in-laws  now.  and  you'll 
see  it  clearly.  Luckily,  as  Jupiter  transits  your  12th  house,  you'll  be  given 
enough  compassion  and  love  to  forgive  your  worst  enemies  and  enough 
detachment  not  to  give  a  damn  what  happens  to  them. 


X 


PISCES    ^T\   February  19-Mcirch  20 

As  annoying  as  the  people  you  are  attracted  to  can  be,  they  do  keep  you 
grounded,  which  you  need,  like  it  or  not.  Whether  you're  off  on  a  lovely 
trip  to  the  mountains  or  the  sea,  or  whether  it's  just  one  of  those  wobbly 
moments  when  you're  temporarily  out  of  your  head,  there  is  always  a  per- 
son to  remind  you  about  your  passport  and  to  reassure  you  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  not  intentionally  poisoning  the  drinking  water.  With  Mars  in 
your  7th  house  and  Uranus  in  your  |2th,  stay  connected  and  the  madness 
you  so  enjoy  can  be  flavored  with  a  nice  touch  of  sanity. 


x 

GEMINI   S\  May  21-June  21 

Despite  all  your  efforts  to  remain  active,  keep  yourself  occupied  witl 
less  errands,  and  live  exclusively  in  your  head,  thereby  proving  to 
around  you  and  to  yourself  that  you  are  not  subject  to  the  same  nt< 
emotional  security,  permanence,  fulfillment,  and  release  as  the  rest 
you  now  see  that  even  moving  targets  can  get  hit  once  in  a  whil 
earth  trine  in  your  4th  and  8th  houses  suggests  that  maybe  it  wouldi 
you  to  stop  running  and  stay  home  long  enough  to  get  the  place 
what  together  and  to  enjoy— that's  right,  enjoy— a  little  intimacy. 


CANCER  ^J9  June  22-July  22 
It's  quite  natural  for  you  at  this  time  to  want  to  compete  and  perfc 
the  public  forum  and  even,  with  luck,  to  see  yourself  on  the  tube  ai 
your  name  in  the  newspapers.  Didn't  a  certain  great  thinker  prophes' 
in  the  60s  that  in  the  future  everybody  would  be  famous  for  15  mi 
And  couldn't  the  present  time  be  rightly  considered  the  future?  \ 
new  moon  in  your  5th  house.  Jupiter  in  your  7th.  and  Saturn  in  yoi 
however,  a  very  tough  question  arises:  Is  your  15  minutes  still  to  co 
is  it  just  about  over? 


SI 


LEO  %JL  July  23-August  22 
When  you're  not  at  home  baby-sitting,  as  many  Leos  are,  but  are 
the  marketplace  selling  yourself,  life  should  be  going  well.  Your  he  | 
better  these  days,  so  you  are  definitely  going  to  live.  With  Mai 
Jupiter  forming  a  trine  in  earth  houses,  it's  the  solid  business  practii 
will  net  you  profit  now.  The  image  you  should  be  presenting,  theref 
a  blue-collar  one.  Business  will  prosper,  but  don't  take  that  predict 
a  sign  for  you  to  gamble  away  the  farm  on  some  crazy  commod 
tion  or  that  idiotic  screenplay  you've  been  wanting  to  direct. 

VIRGO  \%V  August  23-September  22 
There's  nothing  a  happy  Virgo  loves  more  than  to  function  produi 
like  a  well-oiled  machine.  You  accomplish  so  much  when  your  hea 
ter  is  open  and  creative  juices  are  flowing,  as  they  are  now,  with 
your  sign  and  in  aspect  to  Jupiter.  It's  nice  to  feel  alive.  Also,  Virg. 
now  interested  in  getting  the  family  to  sit  around  reminiscing  abo 
times  that  probably  never  happened.  All  this  good  news  should  he ; 
attend  to  business  more  cheerfully,  without  feeling  sorry  for  yours 
cause  your  sex  life  is  just  a  tad  droopy. 


ARIES       |      March  21-April  19 

You've  got  a  lot  going  now.  You've  regained  some  professional  status, 
you're  motivated  to  work,  and,  with  Pluto  forming  a  trine  to  Aries,  you're 
more  conscious  than  you've  ever  been.  If  you  blow  it  now,  the  fault  may 
lie  with  your  mother,  the  people  who  don't  understand  you,  or  even  your 
horoscope.  Perfect  as  you  are,  you  have  to  know  that  your  impulses  have 
not  always  been  100  percent  reliable,  but  have  often  been  fed  more  by 
your  obsessions  than  by  good  gut  instinct.  One  of  the  toughest  things  to 
figure  out  in  life  is  how  much  to  blame  yourself  for. 

TAURUS  O   April  20-May  20 

Even  if  you  didn't  know  a  damned  thing  about  astrology  and  didn't  know 
Pluto  was  in  your  8th  house,  you  would  be  able  to  tell  that  you're  in  a 
very  profound  and  iffy  state.  The  trine  of  Mars  and  Jupiter  in  compati- 
ble signs,  then,  has  got  to  be  a  godsend,  because  it  is  sure  to  stabilize  you 
tremendously.  You've  obviously  been  challenged  lately  and  probably  been 
forced  to  make  all  sorts  of  changes,  which  some  people  are  telling  you 
are  wonderful.  But  while  you  are  able  to  swallow  a  lot  of  things  in  one 
gulp,  that  sort  of  cheerful  malarkey  isn't  going  to  go  down  easily. 


LIBRA  £?  September  23-October  23 
It's  not  your  imagination.  People  are  mad  at  you  and  talking  abc 
behind  your  back.  If  you  want  to  know  why,  it's  because  they  thii 
you're  too  la-di-da,  having  a  grand  old  time  and  cutting  everybo 
of  your  life  because  you're  off  someplace  doing  a  slow  dance 
movie  star.  Only  your  astrologer  understands  that  with  Chiron  a 
moon's  north  node  still  in  Libra,  you're  struggling  between  your 
be  a  loyal,  loving  partner  and  the  knowledge  that— life  being  the 
it  is— you've  got  only  yourself  to  depend  on. 


SCORPIO 


in* 


October  24-November  21 


If  you're  not  into  communication  in  a  big  way  now,  get  into  it  a 
because  a  major  trine  between  Mars  and  Jupiter  from  the  11th  to  t 
house  indicates  that  there  could  be  big  bucks  in  it  for  you  if  you 
plugged  into  the  entire  world  now  and  don't  go  sniffing  off  to  tha 
cave  of  yours.  Not  that  big  bucks  or  big  anything  else  means  much 
in  the  long  run.  because  as  obsessively  attached  as  Scorpios  can 
money  and  sex,  they  have  always  known  that  it  can  be  as  fultillinj 
well  connected  as  it  is  to  be  well  endowed.  Well,  almost. 
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vs  light  in  all  the  right  places, 
lovely  hollow  in  your  throat. 

-he  graceful  curve  of  your  neck. 
Revealing,  just  enough.  Not  one  hit  more 
\our  diamond,  extraordinary  and  rare. 


hy  wait? 


.  diamond  of  a  carat  or  more 
For  you,  for  now,  forever. 


V5 


jiality  diamond  o~ . 

I  Find  your  diamond  in  a  portfolio  of  aw  a  r<  I -winning  diamond  designs  call  I -800-FOREVER  Dept.  18. 


A  diamond  is  forever. 
De  Beers 


mis  shown  loial  2.66  carats.  DeBe<  is  C.oDsnliihilnl  Miaks.  Ltd..  Kst.  1888. 


ron 


From  Heartburn  to 


Sleepless  in  Seattle,  and  her  new  film, 

Michael  (starring  John  Travolta), 

Nora  Ephron  is  queen  of  the  sophisticated 

Hollywood  comedy.  This  month  the 

three-time  Oscar  nominee  is  the  auteur 

of  V.F.  s  Proust  Questionnaire 


What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  yourself? 

My  inability  to  resist  a  questionnaire. 

What  is  your  current  state  of  mind? 

Unleaded. 

What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

Meeting  friends  for  dinner  in  a  city  where 
none  of  us  lives. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

Almost  always  in  Las  Vegas.  And  East  Hampton 
in  the  summer  of  1993. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

My  husband. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

Coming  home  to  Manhattan  over  the  Triborough  Bridge 
on  a  clear  night. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

My  ability  to  cook  dinner  for  a  large  number  of  people  j 
in  a  short  space  of  time. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

A  dental  emergency  in  a  Third  World  country. 

What  is  it  that  you  most  dislike? 

Going  to  the  symphony. 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

Not  having  bought  a  very  nice  apartment 
on  75th  Street  between  Lex  and  Third 
in  1976. 

Where  would  you  like  to  live? 

Overlooking  Central  Park. 

Which  talent  would  you  most  like  to  have? 

If  only  I  could  sing. 

Which  words  or  phrases  do  you  most  overuse? 

"Urn"  and  "You  know." 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  man? 

Manliness. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  woman? 

Manliness. 

What  do  you  most  value  in  your  friends? 

Discretion  and  the  fact  that  none  of  them  ever  calls  me 
after  1 1  at  night. 

Who  are  your  favorite  writers? 

Jane  Austen  and  Charles  Dickens. 

Wilkie  Collins  is  not  my  favorite 

writer,  but  he  wrote  one  of  my  favorite  books, 

The  Woman  in  White. 

Who  is  your  favorite  hero  of  fiction? 

Billina. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

In  my  sleep,  at  age  84, 
after  dinner  at  L'Ami  Louis. 

What  is  your  motto? 

You  never  know. 
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Christmas  Stocking. 


vVilh  America's  #1  imported  sparkling  wine, 
you  re  never  more  than  a  pop  away  Irom  a  party, 
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